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HILITABT  SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION. 


Air  account  of  the  Militaiy  and  Naval  Schools  of  different  countries,  with 
special  reference  to  the  extension  and  improvement,  among  oursclvoSf  of  simi- 
lar institutions  and  agencies,  both  national  and  state,  for  the  special  training  of 
officers  and  men  for  the  exigencies  of  war,  was  promised  by  the  Editor  in 
his  original  announcement  of  "  7*hs  American  Journal  and  Library  of  Education?^ 
Believing  that  the  best  preparation  for  professional  and  official  service  of  any  kind, 
either  of  peace  or  war,  is  to  be  made  in  the  thorough  culture  of  all  manly  quali- 
ties, and  that  all  special  schools  should  rest  on  the  basis,  and  rise  naturally  out 
of  a  general  system  of  education  for  the  whole  community,  we  devoted  our  flrrt 
efforts  to  the  fullest  exposition  of  the  best  principles  and  methods  of  elementary 
instruction,  and  to  improvements  in  the  oi^ganixation,  teaching,  and  discipline  of 
schools,  of  different  grades,  but  all  designed  to  give  a  proportionate  culture  of  all 
the  faculties.  We  have  from  time  to  time  introduced  the  subject  of  Scientiflo 
Schools — or  of  institutions  in  which  the  principles  of  mathemadcs,  mechanics, 
physics,  and  chemistry  are  thorouglily  mastered,  and  their  applications  to  the 
more  common  as  well  as  higher  arts  of  construction,  machinery,  manufactures, 
and  agriculture,  are  experimentally  taught.  In  this  kind  of  instruction  must 
we  look  for  the  special  training  of  our  engineers,  both  civil  and  military ;  and 
schools  of  this  kind  established  in  every  state,  should  turn  out  every  year  a 
certain  number  of  candidates  of  suitable  age  to  compete  f^oly  in  open  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  a  great  National  School,  like  the  Polytechnic  at  Paris,  or 
the  purely  scientific  course  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  then  after 
two  yean  of  severe  study,  and  having  been  found  qualified  by  repeated  examina- 
tions, semi-annual  and  final,  by  a  board  composed,  not  of  honorary  visitors,  but 
of  experts  in  each  science,  should  pass  to  schools  of  application  or  training  ibr 
the  special  service  for  which  they  have  a  natural  aptitude  and  particular  prepara- 
tion. 

The  terrible  realities  of  our  present  situation  as  a  people — the  fact  that  within 
a  period  of  twelve  months  a  million  of  able  bodied  men  have  been  summoned  to 
arms  from  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  office,  the  shop,  and  the  field,  and  are 
now  in  hostile  array,  or  in  actual  confiict,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  no  less  alarming  aspect  of  the  future,  arising  not  only  from  the  delicate 
position  of  our  own  relations  with  foreign  governments,  but  fh>m  the  armed  in- 
terference of  the  great  Military  Powers  of  Europe  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
neighboring  republic,  have  brought  up  the  subject  of  Military  Schools,  akd 
KiLiTABT  EoucATioir,  for  consideration  and  action  with  an  urgency  which  admits 
of  no  delay.  Something  must  and  will  be  done  at  once.  And  in  reply  t^  numer- 
ous letters  for  information  and  suggestions,  and  to  enable  those  who  are  urging 
the  National,  State  or  Municipal  authorities  to  provide  additional  facilities  for 
military  instruction,  or  who  may  propose  to  establish  schools,  or  engraft  on  existing 
schools  exerdses  for  this  purpose, — to  profit  by  the  experience  of  our  own  and 
other  countries,  in  the  work  of  training  officers  and  men  for  the  Art  or  Wab, 
we  shall  bring  together  into  a  single  volume,  "  I\ipert  on  Military  Education^" 
which  it  was  our  intention  to  publish  in  successive  numbers  of  the  New  Series 
€f  the  ^^Amsriean  Journal  of  EduoaHon^^ 


4  mUTARY  SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION. 

This  volame,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Contents,  presents  a  most  comprohensiTe 
snnrey  of  the  Institutions  and  Coorses  of  Instruction,  whioh  the  chief  nations  of 
Europe  have  matured  fVom  their  own  experience,  and  the  study  of  each  other's 
improvements,  to  perfect  their  officers  for  eveiy  department  of  military  and  naval 
service  which  the  exigences  of  modem  warfkre  require,  and  at  the  same  time, 
fUmiahes  valuable  hints  for  the  final  organization  of  our  entire  military  estab- 
lishments, both  national  and  state. 

We  shidl  publish  in  the  Part  devoted  to  the  United  States,  an  account  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  Naval  Academy  at  Newport,  and  other  In- 
stitutions and  Agencies,— State,  Associated,  and  IndividuaT,  for  Military  instruc- 
tion, now  in  existence  in  this  country,  together  with  several  communications  and 
suggestions  which  we  have  received  in  advocacy  of  Military  Drill  and  Gymnastic 
•zeroises  in  Schools.  We  do  not  object  to  a  moderate  amount  of  this  Drill  and 
these  exercises,  properly  regulated  as  to  time  and  amount,  and  given  by  competent 
teachers.  There  is  much  of  great  practical  value  in  the  military  element,  in  re- 
spect both  to  physical  training,  and  moral  and  mental  discipline.  But  we  do 
not  believe  in  the  physical  degeneracy,  or  the  lack  of  military  aptitude  and  spirit 
of  the  American  people — at  least  to  the  extent  asserted  to  exist  by  many  writers 
on  the  subject.  And  we  do  not  believe  that  any  amount  of  juvenile  military  drill, 
any  oiganization  of  cadet-coips,  any  amount  of  rifle  or  musket  practice,  or  target 
shooting,  valuable  as  these  are,  will  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  severe  sd- 
entiflc  study,  or  the  special  training  which  a  well  organized  system  of  military 
institutions  provides  for  the  training  of  officers  both  for  the  army  and  navy. 

Our  old  and  abiding  reliance  for  industrial  progress,  social  well  being,  internal 
peace,  and  security  fVom  foreign  aggression  rests  on : — 

L  The  better  Elementary  education  of  the  whole  people — through  better  homes 
and  better  schools — through  homes,  such  as  Christianity  establishes  and  recog- 
nizes, and  schools,  common  because  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest,  and  good 
enough  for  the  best, — made  better  by  a  more  intelligent  public  conviction  of  their 
necessity,  and  a  more  general  knowledge  among  adults  of  the  most  direct  modes 
of  effecting  their  improvement,  and  by  the  joint  action  of  more  intelligent 
parents,  better  qualified  teachers,  and  more  faithful  school  officers.  This  first 
great  point  must  be  secured  by  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  all  the  agen- 
cies and  measures  now  employed  for  the  advancement  of  public  schools,  and  a 
more  general  appreciation  of  the  enormous  amount  of  stolid  ignorance  and  half 
education,  or  mis-education  which  now  prevails,  even  in  states  where  the  most 
attention  has  been  paid  to  popular  education. 

n.  The  establishment  of  a  System  of  Public  High  Schools  in  every  state — ^fkr 
more  complete  than  exists  at  this  time,  based  on  the  system  of  Elementary 
Schools,  into  which  candidates  shall  gain  admission  only  after  having  been  found 
qualified  in  certain  studies  by  an  open  examination.  The  studies  of  this  class 
of  schools  should  be  preparatory  both  in  literature  and  science  for  what  is  now 
the  College  Course,  and  for  what  is  now  also  the  requirements  in  mathematics  in 
the  Second  Year's  Course  at  the  Militaiy  Academy  at  West  Point. 

III.  A  system  of  Special  Schools,  eiUier  in  connection  with  existing  Colleges, 
or  on  an  independent  basis,  in  which  the  principles  of  science  shall  be  taught 
with  speoial  reference  to  their  applications  to  the  Arts  of  Peace  and  War.  Fore- 
most in  this  class  should  stand  a  National  School  of  Science,  organized  and  con- 
ducted on  the  plan  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  France,  and  preparatory  to  Special 
Military  and  Naval  Schools. 

IV.  The  Appointment  to  vacancies,  in  all  higher  Public  Schools,  either  among 
teachers  or  pupils,  and  in  all  departments  of  the  Public  Service  by  Open 
Competitive  Examination.  To  a  difi'usion  of  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done, 
is  doing,  or  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  reference  to  these  great  points,  the  New 
SxBixs  of  **  The  AfMrican  Journal  of  Education^^^  will  be  devoted. 
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PART  I 


MILITARY  SYSTEM  AND  SCHOOLS  IN  FRANCE 
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AUTHORITIES. 


Thb  following  account  of  the  Ststbm  of  Militart  Educatioh  nr 
FranoXi  except  in  the  case  of  three  or  foar  schools,  where  credit  is 
given  to  other  authorities,  is  taken  from  an  English  Docoment 
entitled  ^Report  of  the  Commissionen  appointed  (by  the  Secretary 
of  War)  to  caneider  the  beet  mode  of  reorganizing  the  eyetem  of 
Training  Offieerefor  the  Scientific  Corpe :  together  with  an  Account 
of  Foreign  and  other  Military  Education.**  Reference  has  been  had^ 
especially  in  the  Programmes  and  Courses  of  Instruction  to  the 
original  authorities  referred  to  by  the  Commissioners. 

L  Gbnibal  Miutart  Oboanizaton  or  Fravcb. 

Taachelle'i  Coune  d'  Administrataon  Haitalre^  3  vols. 
IL  Thb  PoLTTBcmna 
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8.  Bdglement  poor  le  Senrice  Interieor. 
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m  School  or  Appuoatiov  at  Mrc,  axd  St  Ctb. 

Dtoret  Imperial,  fta,  1864. 
IT.  School  roa  thi  Stahp  at  Pabib. 
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MIUTART  SYSTEM  AND  SCHOOLS  OP  FRANCE. 


L     lOLITABT  8TSTE1C. 

The  French  armies  are  composed  of  soldiers  levied  by  yearly 
conscription  for  a  service  of  seven  years.  Sabstitutes  are  allowed, 
but  in  accordance  with  a  recent  alteration,  they  are  selected  by  the 
state.  Private  arrangements  are  no  longer  permitted ;  a  fixed  snm 
is  paid  over  to  the  aathorities,  and  the  choice  of  the  sabstitatea 
made  by  them. 

The  troops  are  ofScered  partly  from  the  military  schools  and 
partly  by  promotion  from  the  ranks.  The  proportions  are  estab- 
lished by  law.  One-third  of  the  commissions  are  reserved  for  the 
mihtary  schools,  and  one-third  left  for  the  promotion  from  the  ranki^ 
The  disposal  of  the  remaining  third  part  is  left  to  the  Emperor. 

The  promotion  is  partly  by  seniority  and  partly  by  selection. 

The  following  legulations  exist  as  to  the  length  of  service  in  each 
rank  before  promotion  can  be  given,  daring  a  period  of  peace  :— 

A  second  Lieutenant  can  not  be  promoted  to  Lieutenant  under  2  years'  service. 
A  Lieutenant  "  "  Captain  "     2  " 

A  Captain  "  "  Major  "     4  " 

A  Major  "  "  Lieut-CoL        "     3  " 

A  Lieutenant-Colonel  "  "  Colonel  "     2  " 

Bat  in  time  of  war  these  regulations  are  not  in  force. 

Up  to  the  rank  of  captain,  two-thirds  of  the  promotion  takes 
place  according  to  seniority,  and  the  other  one-third  by  selection. 

From  the  rank  of  captain  to  that  of  major  {chef  de  hataillon  otf 
(Tescadron)  half  of  the  promotion  is  by  seniority  and  the  other  half 
by  selection,  and  from  major  upwards,  it  is  entirely  by  selection. 

The  steps  which  lead  to  the  selection  are  as  follows : — The  gene- 
ral officers  appointed  by  the  minister  at  war  to  make  the  annual  in- 
spections of  the  several  divisions  of  the  army  of  France,  who  are 
called  inspectors-general,  as  soon  as  they  have  completed  their  tours 
of  inspection,  return  to  Paris  and  assemble  together  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  their  notes  respecting  the  officers  they  have  each  seen, 
and  thus  prepare  a  list  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  recom- 
mend that  the  selection  for  promotion  should  be  made. 

We  were  informed  that  the  present  minister  of  war  almost  inva- 
riably promoted  the  officers  from  the  head  of  this  list,  or,  in  other 
words,  followed  the  recommendation  of  the  inspector-general. 
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XL     IflUTART  SCHOOLS. 

The  principa)  Military  Schools  at  present  existing  in  France  are 
the  following : — 

1.  The  Polytechnic  Sdiool  at  Puis  (Ebole  ImpMale  Bi>lyiechrUquej)  prepara- 
tory to — 

2.  The  Artillery  and  Engineen  School  of  Application  at  Metz  (Ecole  Impi' 
ridie  d^AppUcaUon  de  VArti&rie  el  da  Ghm.) 

3.  The  Military  School  at  St.  Cyr  (Ecole  Impiriak  SpiciaU  MaHaire,)  for  the 
Inikntry  and  Cavalry,  into  which  the  Officers'  Department  of  the  Cavalry  School 
at  Saumur  has  late^  been  absorbed. 

4.  The  Staff  School  at  Paris  (Eoote  ImpSriak  d^AppUcaiwn  d^EUU  Major.) 

5.  The  Military  Orphan  School  (Prytanit  Imperidie  MUiiaire)  at  La  Fledie. 

6.  The  Medical  Sdiool  {EooU  Imperiale  de  Medicine  et  de  Ptiarmacie  MilUaires) 
recently  established  in  connection  with  the  Hospital  of  Yal-de-Gr&ce. 

t.  The  School  of  Muudcetry  {Ecole  Kormale  de  Tir)  at  Yincennes,  founded 
in  1842. 

8.  The  Gymnastic  School  {EcoU  Nomude  de  Oymnaaiiqiie)  near  Yinoennes. 

9.  The  Music  School  (Gyfnnaae  MusicaL) 

10.  The  Regimental  Schools  {Ecolea  Bigimeniaires.) 

The  military  schools  are  under  the  chai^  of  the  minister  of  war, 
with  whom  the  anthorities  of  the  schools  are  in  direct  communi- 
cation. 

The  expenses  to  the  state  of  the  military  schools,  including  the 
pay  of  the  military  men  who  are  employed  in  connection  with  them, 
for  the  year  1851,  are  as  follows: — 

For  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris, ^.  654,911.  91 

*'  Artillery  and  Engineen  School  at  Metz,, 187,362.  06 

"  Infantry  and  Cavalry  School  at  St  Cyr, 682,187.  36 

"  Cavalry  School  at  Saumur, 196,170.  27 

"  Staff  School  at  Paris, 146,349.  96 

"  Gymnastic  School  of  Musketry  at  Yincennes, 33,211.  33 

"  Regimental  Schools, 108,911j,30 

From  this  sum,  2,224,642/V.,  should  be  deducted  421,372>*.  secured  from  pay- 
ing pupils,  leaving  the  total  cost  to  the  state  to  be  1,803,308/r.,  or  about 
$360,000,  for  about  2,100  pupils.  Hie  cost  to  the  state  for  training  an  officer 
of  Artillery  and  Engineers  is  about  $1,600,  and  that  of  an  officer  of  ^e  Staff 
is  about  $1,400. 
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<<  L'£coLB  PoLTTBOHiaQUB''  18  too  woU  known,  by  name  at  leasfci  to 
need  eulogy  in  this  jonmaL  Its  course  of  instruction  has  long  hem. 
filmed  for  its  completeness,  precision,  and  adaptation  to  its  intended  ob> 
jectB.  But  this  course  had  gradually  lost  somewhat  of  its 
proportions  by  the  introduction  of  some  new  subjects  and  the 
development  of  others.  The  same  defects  had  crept  into  the  programme 
of  the  subjects  of  examination  for  admission  to  the  school  Influenced 
by  these  considerations,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  France,  by  the  law 
of  June  5th,  1850,  appointed  a  ^  CamnUmon^^  to  revise  the  programmes 
of  admission  and  of  internal  instruction.  The  President  of  the  Commit* 
sion  was  Thknard,  its  ^  Reporter^  was  Li  Vxrrisr,  and  the  other  nine 
members  were  worthy  to  be  their  ooUeagues^  They  were  charged  to 
avoid  the  error  of  giving  to  young  students,  subjects  and  methods  of  in- 
struction ^^  too  elevated,  too  abstract,  and  above  their  comprehension;" 
to  see  that  the  course  prescribed  should  be  ^  adapted,  not  merely  to  a 
few  select  spirits,  but  to  average  intelligences ;"  and  to  correct  *^  the  eoD- 
cessive  development  of  the  preparatory  studies,  which  had  gone  hi  be* 
yond  the  end  desired." 

The  Commission^  by  M.  Le  Yerrier,  prepared  an  elaborate  report  of 
440  quarto  pages,  only  two  hundred  copies  of  which  were  printed,  and 
these  merely  for  the  use  of  the  authorities.  A  copy  belonging  to  a  de<« 
ceased  member  of  the  Commission  (the  lamented  Froksaor  Hkeodore 
Olivier)^  having  come  into  the  hands  of  the  present  writer,  he  haa 
thought  that  some  valuable  hints  for  our  use  in  this  country  might  be 
drawn  from  it,  presenting  as  it  does  a  precise  and  thorough  course  of 
mathematical  instruction,  adapted  to  any  latitude,  and  arranged  in  the 
most  perfect  order  by  such  competent  authorities.  He  has  accordingiy 
here  presented,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  opinions  of  the  Commission  on 
the  proper  subjects /<H'  examination  in  mathematics^  preparatory  to  ad" 
mission  to  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them. 

The  subjects  which  will  be  discussed  are  Artthicstio;  Geomxtbt; 
Aloxbra;  Trioonomstrt  ;  Analytical  Gxomxtrt;  Dssoriptivb 
Gbombtbt. 
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I.  ABITEXITIO. 

A  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  is  indispeiisable  to  eveiy  one.  The  mer* 
chant,  the  worinnan,  the  engineer,  all  need  to  know  how  to  calculate 
with  rapidity  and  precision.  The  useful  character  of  arithmetic  indi- 
cates that  its  methods  should  admit  of  great  simplicity,  and  that  its 
teaching  should  be  most  carefully  freed  from  all  needless  complication. 
When  we  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  methods  of  arithmetic,  we  perceive 
that  they  all  flow  clearly  and  simply  from  the  very  principles  of  numer- 
ation, from  some  precise  definitions,  and  from  certain  ideas  of  relations 
between  nmnbers,  which  all  minds  easily  perceive,  and  which  they  even 
possessed  in  advance,  before  their  teacher  made  them  recognize  them 
and  taught  them  to  class  them  in  a  methodical  and  fruitful  order.  We 
therefore  believe  that  there  is  no  one  who  is  not  capable  of  receiving,  of 
understanding,  and  of  enjoying  weU-airanged  and  well-digested  arith- 
metical instruction. 

But  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  received  a  liberal  education 
do  not  possess  this  useful  knowledge.  Their  minds,  they  say,  are  not 
suited  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  They  have  found  it  impossible  to 
bend  themselves  to  the  study  of  those  abstract  sciences  whose  barrenness 
and  dryness  form  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  attractions  of  history,  and 
the  beanties  of  style  and  of  thought  in  the  great  poets ;  and  so  on. 

Now,  without  admitting  entirely  the  justice  <^  this  language,  we  do 
Bol  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  the  teaching  of  elementary  mathemat- 
ics has  lost  its  former  simplidty,  and  assumed  a  complicated  and  preten- 
tious form,  which  possesses  no  advantages  and  is  full  of  inconveniences. 
The  reproach  which  is  cast  upon  the  sciences  in  themselves,  we  out-and- 
out  repulse,  and  apply  it  only  to  the  videos  manner  in  which  they  are 
DOW  taught 

Arithmetic  especially  is  only  an  instrument,  a  tool,  the  theory  of 
which  we  certainly  ought  to  know,  but  the  practice  of  which  it  is  above 
all  important  most  thoroughly  to  possess.  The  methods  of  analysis  and 
of  mechanics,  invariably  lead  to  solutions  whose  applications  require  re- 
duction into  numbers  by  arithmetical  calculations.  We  may  add  that 
the  nmnerical  determination  of  the  final  result  is  almost  always  indis- 
pensable to  the  dear  and  complete  comprehension  of  a  method  ever  so 
little  complicated.  Such  an  aj^lication,  either  by  the  more  complete 
condensation  of  the  ideas  -which  it  requires,  or  by  its  fixing  the  mind  on 
the  subject  more  precisely  and  dearly,  develops  a  crowd  of  remarks 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  made,  and  it  thus  contributes  to 
fiusilitate  the  comprehension  of  theories  in  such  an  efficacious  manner 
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Tbit  new  programme  for  arithmetic  commenoeB  with  the  words  Deci* 
mal  numeration.  This  is  to  indicate  that  the  Duodecimal  numeration 
will  not  be  required. 

The  only  practical  verification  of  Addition  and  Multiplication,  is  to  re- 
commence these  operations  in  a  different  orden 
'  Hie  Division  of  whole  numbers  is  the  first  question  considered  at  all 
difihmlt  This  difficulty  arises  from  the  complication  of  the  methods  by 
which  division  is  taught  In  some  books  its  explanation  contains  twice 
m  many  reasons  as  is  necessary.  The  mind  becomes  confused  by  such 
instruction,  and  no  longer  understands  what  is  a  demonstration,  when  it 
aeet  it  continued  at  the  moment  when  it  appeared  to  be  finished.  In 
most  cases  the  demonstration  is  excessively  complicated  and  does  not 
UUow  the  same  order  as  the  practical  rule,  to  which  it  is  then  necessary 
to  return.    There  lies  the  evil,  and  it  is  real  and  profound. 

The  phrase  of  the  programme.  Division  of  whole  numbers,  intends 
that  the  pupil  shall  be  required  to  explain  the  practical  rule,  and  be  able 
to  use  it  in  a  familiar  and  n^id  manner.  We  do  not  present  any  par- 
ticular mode  of  demonstration,  but,  to  explain  our  views,  we  will  indicate 
liow  we  would  treat  the  subject  if  we  were  making  the  detailed  pro- 
granune  of  a  course  of  arithmetic,  and  not  merely  that  of  an  examina- 
tkm.    It  would  be  somewhat  thus : 

''The  quotient  may  be  found  by  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication ; 

THvision  of  a  number  by  a  number  of  one  figure,  when  the  quotient 
is  less  than  10; 

**  Division  of  any  number  by  a  number  less  than  10 ; 

''Division  of  any  two  numbers  when  the  quotient  has  only  one  figure; 

"  Division  in  the  most  general  case. 

"iV^^The  practical  rale  may  be  entirely  explained  bj  this  consideration,  that 
bj  mnltiplying  the  divisor  by  different  namoers,  we  aee  if  the  quotient  la  greater 
Of  less  tnan  the  multiplier." 

The  properties  of  the  Divisors  of  numbers,  and  the  decomposition 
of  a  number  into  prime  (actors  should  be  known  by  the  student  But 
beiB  also  we  recommend  simplicity.  The  theory  of  the  greatest  com- 
mon divisor,  for  example,  has  no  need  to  be  given  with  all  the  details 
with  which  it  is  usually  surrounded,  for  it  is  of  no  use  in  practice. 

The  calculation  of  Decimal  numbers  is  especially  that  in  which  it 
ia  indispensable  to  exercise  students.  Such  are  the  numbers  on  which 
they  will  generally  have  to  operate.  It  is  rare  that  the  data  of  a  ques- 
tion are  whole  numbers;  usually  they  are  decimal  numbers  which  are 
not  even  known  with  rigor,  but  only  with  a^ven  decimal  approxima- 
tion ;  and  the  result  which  is  sought  is  to  deduce  from  these,  other  deci- 
mal numbers,  themselves  exact  to  a  certain  degree  of  approximation. 
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fixed  by  the  oonditioBB  of  the  probleoL  It  is  thus  that  this  subject 
should  be  taught  The  pupil  should  not  merely  learn  how,  in  one  oi 
two  cases,  he  can  obtain  a  result  to  within  1,  n  being  any  number,  but 
how  to  arrive  by  a  practicable  route  to  results  which  are  exact  to  within 
a  required  decimal,  and  on  the  correctness  of  which  they  can  depend. 

Let  us  take  dedmal  multiplication  (or  an  example.  Generally  the 
pupils  do  not  know  any  other  rule  than  **  to  multiply  one  &ctor  by  the 
other,  without  noticing  the  decimal  point,  except  to  cut  off  on  the  right 
of  the  product  as  many  decimal  figures  as  there  are  in  the  two  factors.** 
The  rule  thus  enimciated  is  methodical,  simple,  and  apparently  easy. 
But,  in  reality,  it  is  practically  of  a  repulsive  length,  and  is  most  gener- 
ally inapplicable. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  to  multiply  together  two  numbers  having 
each  six  decimals,  and  that  we  wish  to  know  the  product  also  to  the 
sxth  decimal.  The  above  rule  will  give  twelve  decimals,  the  last  six  of 
which,  being  useless,  will  have  cained  by  their  calcnlati<m  the  loss  of 
(>reoioius  time.  Still  farther ;  when  a  factor  of  a  product  is  given  with 
six  decimals,  it  is  because  we  have  stopped  in  its  determination  at  that 
degree  of  approximation,  neglecting  the  following  decimals;  whence 
it  results  that  several  of  the  decimals  mtuated  on  the  right  of  the  cal- 
culated product  are  not  those  which  would  belong  to  the  rigorous 
product  What  then  is  the  use  of  taking  the  trouble  of  determining 
themf 

We  will  remark  lastly  that  if  the  factors  of  the  product  are  incommen- 
surable, and  if  it  is  necessary  to  convert  them  into  decimals  before  effect- 
ing the  multiplication,  we  should  not  know  how  hr  we  should  carry  the 
approximation  of  the  &ctors  before  applying  the  above  rule.  It  will  mere- 
fore  be  necessary  to  teach  the  pupils  the  abridged  methods  by  which  we 
succeed,  at  the  same  time,  in  using  fewer  figrures  and  in  knowing  the  real 
approximation  of  the  result  at  which  we  arrive. 

Periodical  decimal  fractions  are  of  no  use.  The  two  elementary 
questions  of  the  programme  are  all  that  need  be  known  about  them. 

The  Extraction  of  the  square  root  must  be  griven  very  carefnllyt 
especially  that  of  decimal  numbers.  It  is  quite  impossible  here  to  ob- 
serve the  rule  of  having  in  the  square  twice  as  many  decimals  as  are 
required  in  the  root  That  rule  is  in  &ct  impracticable  when  a  series  of 
q>erations  is  to  be  effected.  "  When  a  number  N  increases  by  a  com- 
paratively small  quantity  d^  the  square  of  that  number  increases  v^ 
neariy  as  2N(f.^  It  is  thus  that  we  determine  the  approximation  with 
which  a  number  must  be  calculated  so  that  its  square  root  may  after- 
wards be  obtained  with  the  necessary  exactitude.    This  supposes  that 

before  determining  the  square  with  all  neoenvy  preciiioiiy  we  hav«  m 
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•nitable  loww  Kmit  of  the  Talae  of  the  root^  which  eta  always  be  dma 
without  difficoltj. 

The  Cube  root  is  inoluded  in  the  programme.  The  pupils  should 
know  this ;  but  while  it  will  be  neoeesary  to  exercise  them  on  the  ez- 
traotion  of  the  sqaare  root  by  numerous  examples^  we  should  be  very 
qparing  of  thb  in  the  cube  root^  and  not  go  &r  beyond  the  mere  theory. 
The  oalculatioiis  become  too  complicated  and  waste  too  mudi  time. 
Logarithms  are  useful  eren  for  the  square  root;  and  quite  indiiq^ensable 
for  the  cube  root,  and  still  more  so  for  higher  roots. 

When  a  question  contains  only  quantities  which  rary  in  the  same 
latiov  or  in  an  inverse  ratio,  it  is  immediately  lesc^red  by  a  very  simple 
method,  known  under  the  name  of  reduction  to  unity.  Hie  result  onoe 
obtained,  it  is  indispeuaaUe  to  make  the  pupils  remark  that  it  is  composed 
of  the  quantity  which,  among  the  data,  is  of  the  nature  of  that  wluch  is 
sought,  multiplied  successively  by  a  series  of  abstract  ratios  between 
other  quantities  which  alio^  taken  two  and  two^  are  of  the  same  nature. 
Hence  flows  the  rule  for  writiug  directly  the  required  result,  without 
being  obliged  to  take  up  again  for  each  que6ti<m  the  series  of  reasonings. 
This  has  the  advantage,  not  only  of  saving  time,  but  of  better  showing 
the  wfmi  ci  the  method,  of  making  clearer  the  meaniug  of  the  sc^ution, 
and  of  preparing  for  the  subsequent  use  ci  formulas.  The  consideration 
of  *  homogeneity''  conduces  to  these  results 

We  recOTunend  teachers  to  abandon  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of 
examples  in  abstract  numbers,  and  of  insignificant  problems,  in  which  the 
data,  taken  at  random,  have  no  connection  with  reality.  Let  the  ex- 
amples and  the  exercises  presented  to  students  always  relate  to  objects 
which  are  found  in  the  arts,  in  industry,  in  nature,  in  physics,  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  world.  This  will  have  many  advantages.  The  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  sdutiotts  will  be  better  grasped.  The  pupils  will  thus  acquire, 
without  any  trouble,  a  stock  of  precise  and  precious  knowledge  of  the 
world  whidi  surrounds  them.  They  will  also  more  willingly  engage  in 
numerical  calculations,  when  their  attenticm  is  thus  incessantly  aroused 
and  siMtained,  and  when  the  result,  instead  of  bmng  merely  a  dry  num- 
ber, embodies  information  which  is  real,  useful,  and  interesting. 

The  former  arithmetical  programme  included  the  theory  i^pn^greuumi 
and  logariikmt;  the  latter  being  deduced  from  the  fimner.  But  the 
theny  of  logarithms  ia  again  deduced  in  algebra  torn  exponents,  much 
Ihe  best  method.  This  constitutes  an  objectionable  *^  double  emphi" 
There  ia  finally  no  good  reason  fbr  retaining  these  theories  in  arith- 
meCie. 

The  prpgfamme  retaiua  the  qoestiooB  which  can  be  solved  by  making 
two  arbitiaiy  and  snceewive  hypotheses  on  the  desired  rsanlt    Itistroe 
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that  these  quesdons  can  be  direetl j  reaohred  bj  means  of  a  simple  equa- 
tion of  the  first  degree ;  but  we  have  considered  that^  since  the  resolotios 
of  problems  by  means  of  hypotheses,  constitutes  the  most  fruitful  method 
really  used  in  practice,  it  is  well  to  accustom  students  to  it  the  soonest 
possible.  This  is  the  more  necessaiy,  because  teachers  have  generafly 
pursued  the  opposite  course,  aiming  especially  to  gire  their  pupils  dired 
solutions,  without  reflecdi^  that  the  theory  of  these  is  usually  much 
more  complicated,  and  that  the  mind  of  the  learner  thus  receives  a  di- 
rection exactly  contrary  to  that  which  it  will  have  to  take  in  the  end. 

**  Proportions''  remain  to  be  noticed. 

In  most  arithmetics  problems  are  resolved  first  by  the  method  of**  re- 
duction to  unity,"  and  then  by  the  theory  of  proportions.  But  beside 
the  objection  of  the  **  double  empUn^  it  is  very  certain  that  the  method 
of  reduction  to  unity  presents,  in  thar  true  light  and  in  a  complete  and 
nmj^e  maimer,  all  the  questions  of  ratio  whidi  are  the  bases  of  arithmet- 
ical solutions ;  so  that  the  subsequent  introduction  of*proportions  teachea 
nothing  new  to  the  pupils,  and  only  presents  the  same  thing  in  a  more 
complicated  manner.  We  there(<»ne  exclude  from  our  prognunme  of 
examination  the  solution  of  questions  of  arithmetic,  presented  under  the 
spedal  form  which  constitutes  the  theory  of  proportions. 

This  ^)ecial  form  we  would  be  very  careful  not  to  invent,  if  it  had 
not  already  been  employed.  Why  not  say  simply  ^*  The  ratio  of  M  to 
N  is  equal  to  that  of  P  to  Q,"  instead  of  hunting  for  this  other  form  of 
enunciating  the  same  idea,  ''MMtoNofPurtoQ^t  Itisin  vain  to 
allege  the  necessities  of  geometry ;  if  we  consider  all  the  questions  in 
which  proportions  are  used,  we  shall  see  that  the  simple  consideration 
of  the  equality  61  ratios  is  equaUy  well  adapted  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
enunciatioin  and  the  deamess  of  the  demonstrations.  However,  since  all 
the  old  books  of  geometry  make  use  of  proportions,  we  retain  the  prop- 
erties of  proportions  at  the  end  of  our  programme ;  but  with  this  ex- 
preas  reserve,  that  the  examiners  shall  hmit  themselves  to  the  simple 
properties  which  we  indicate,  and  that  they  shall  not  demand  any  aj^Ii- 
cation  of  proportions  to  the  solution  of  arithmetical  problems. 

PfiOQEAMMS  OF  ABITHMETIC. 

Deeimil  numerition. 

Addition  and  sablraotioii  of  whole  nnmbefs. 

MnJtipIkmtion  of  whole  nambeiB.— TrUo  of  Pythagoras^— The  prodaot  of  ■ovenl 
whole  nombera  does  not  chanffe  its  value,  in  whatever  order  the  maltiplieationa  an 
•ibetad.— To  nraltiplj  a  nnniMr  bj  the  product  of  aeveral  fketora,  H  &  anflloient  to 
multiply  anooeeaively  by  the  faoton  of  die  prodaot 

Division  of  whole  nnmbera.— To  divide  a  number  by  the  prodaot  of  sevend  ftelor% 
H  ia  Boflicnent  to  divide  aooosairively  by  the  fiwtora  of  the  product. 

BemainderB  from  dividing  a  whole  number  by  S,  8,  &,  9,  and  11.— Applieationa  to 
the  oharactera  of  diviubility  by  one  of  thoae  numbers ;  to  the  verifioation  of  the  pro- 
daot of  aeverBl  ftotora ;  ana  to  the  veriiioation  of  the  quotient  of  two  numben. 
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Prime  nmnben.    Nnmbera  prime  to  one  enother. 

To  find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  two  nambere. — If  a  number  dividee  a  pro- 
dnot  of  two  fiictom,  and  if  it  is  ^me  to  one  of  the  factors,  it  divides  the  other. — To 
decompose  a  number  into  its  prime  ftotors. — To  determine  the  smallest  number  di- 
Ttfdble  07  given  numbers. 

VvlaarfractiUmt. 

A  fraction  does  not  alter  in  yalue  when  its  two  terms  are  multiplied  or  divided  by 
the  same  number.  Beduotion  of  a  iVaction  to  its  simplest  expression.  Beduction  of 
several  AracUons  to  the  same  denominator.  Beduction  to  the  smallest  common  de- 
nominator.— To  compare  the  relative  values  of  several  fhkctions. 

Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions. — Multiplication.  Fractions  of  fractions.— 
Division. 

Caloulation  of  numbers  composed  of  an  entire  part  and  a  fraction. 

Dmmdl  numben. 

Addition  and  subtraction. 

Multiplication  and  division. — ^IIow  to  obtain  the  product  of  the  quotient  to  within 
a  tinit  of  any  given  dedmal  order. 

To  reduce  a  vulgar  fraction  to  a  decimal  fraction. — When  the  denominator  of  an 
irreducible  fraction  oontuns  other  factors  than  2  and  5,  the  fraction  cannot  be  exactly 
xedaoed  to  decimals ;  and  the  quotient,  which  continues  indefinitely,  is  periodical. 

To  find  the  vul^  fraction  which  eenerates  a  periodical  decimal  fraction :  1®  when 
the  decimal  fraction  is  simply  periodical ;  9P  when  it  contains  a  ]>art  not  periodical. 

SytUmofihe  new  meatura. 

Linear  Measures. — Measures  of  surface. — Messures  of  volume  and  capacity.— 
Measures  of  weieht. — Monevs. — Batios  of  the  principal  foreign  measures  (England, 
Germany,  Unitea  States  of  America)  to  the  measures  of  France. 

Qfratioi,    Ruchdion  of  probUma, 

General  notions  on  quantities  which  vary  in  the  same  ratio  or  in  an  inverse  ratio. 
—Solution,  by  the  method  called  Reduction  to  unity^  of  the  simplest  questions  in 
which  sueh  quantities  are  oonfiidered. — To  show  the  homoj^eneity  of  the  results  wHich 
•re  arrived  at;  thence  to  deduoe  the  general  rule  for  writmg  directiy  the  expression 
of  the  required  solution. 

^  Simple  intcreet. — General  Ibrmnla,  the  consideration  of  which  furnishes  the  solu- 
tion of  questions  relating  to  simple  interest. — Of  discount,  as  practised  in  commerce. 

To  divide  a  sum  into  parts  proportional  to  given  numbers. 

Of  questions  which  can  be  solved  by  two  arbitrary  and  successive  hypotheses 
made  on  the  desired  result. 

Qf  the  tfuare  and  qf  (ke  tquare  root,    0/ ike  cube  and  qf  (he  cube  root. 

Formation  of  the  square  and  the  cum  of  the  sum  of  two  numbers. — Bnles  for 
•straoting  the  square  root  and  the  cube  root  of  a  whole  number. — If  this  root  is  not 
entire,  it  cannot  be  exactiy  expressed  by  any  number,  and  is  called  incommen* 
Bvable. 

Square  and  cube  of  a  fraction. — Extraction  of  the  square  root  and  cube  root  of 
YUlgar  fractions. 

ABj  number  bein^  given,  either  directiy,  or  by  a  series  of  operations  which  per- 
mit only  an  approximation  to  its  value  by  means  of  decimals,  how  to  extract  the 
aqnare  root  or  cube  root  of  that  number,  to  within  any  dedmal  unit. 

Cf  ike  proportione  called  geomeUieoL 

In  every  proportion  the  product  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  ];)roduct  of  the 
meaQs. — Beciprooal  proportion. — Knowing  three  terms  of  a  proportion  to  find  the 
fourth. — Geometrical  mean  of  two  numbers. — How  ^e  order  of  tne  terms  of  a  pro- 
portion can  be  inverted  without  disturbing  the  proportion. 

When  two  proportions  have  a  common  n^o,  tne  two  other  ratios  form  a  pro- 
portion. 

la  anjr  proportion,  each  antecedent  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  its  conse- 
quent without  destroying  the  proportion. 

When  the  oorrespondmg  terms  of  seversl  proportions  are  multiplied  together,  the 
f*  iir  products  form  a  new  proportion^ — The  same  powers  or  the  same  roota  of  four 
numbers  in  proportion  form  a  new  proportion. 

In  a  series  of  equal  ratios,  the  sum  of  any  number  of  antecedents  and  the  sum  of 

-i-  oouaequents  are  atill  in  the  same  ratio. 
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II.  GSOKSTBT 

Some  knowledge  of  Geometry  is,  next  to  arithmetic,  most  indispem- 
able  to  every  one,  and  yet  very  few  poeseas  even  its  first  principles.  This 
is  the  fault  of  the  oommon  system  of  instruction.  We  do  not  pay  sufR- 
dent  regard  to  the  natural  notions  about  straight  lines,  angles,  parallels, 
circles,  etc.,  which  the  young  have  acquired  by  looking  around  them, 
and  which  their  minds  have  unconsciously  considered  before  making 
them  a  regular  study.  We  thus  waste  time  in  giving  a  dogmatic  form 
to  truths  which  the  mind  seizes  directly. 

The  illustrious  Clairaut  complains  of  this,  and  of  the  instruction  com- 
mencing always  with  a  great  number  of  definitions,  postulates,  axioms, 
and  preliminary  principles,  dry  and  repulsive,  and  followed  by  proposi- 
tioiis  equally  uninteresting.  He  also  condemns  the  profusion  of  self- 
evident  propositions,  saying,  ^It  is  not  surprising  that  Euclid  should  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  demonstrate  that  two  circles  which  intersect  have 
not  the  same  centre ;  that  a  triangle  situated  within  another  has  the 
sum  of  its  sides  smaller  than  that  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle  which  con- 
tains it;  and  so  on.  That  geometer  had  to  convince  obstinate  sophists, 
viiio  gloried  in  denying  the  most  evident  truths.  It  was  therefore  neoee- 
sary  that  geometry,  like  logic,  should  then  have  the  aid  of  formal  reason- 
ings, to  close  the  mouths  of  cavillers;  but  m  our  day  things  have 
changed  face ;  all  reasoning  about  what  mere  good  sense  decides  in  ad- 
vance is  now  a  pure  waste  of  time,  and  is  fitted  only  to  obscure  the  truth 
and  to  disgust  the  reader." 

Bezant  also  condemns  the  multiplication  of  the  number  of  theoremi^ 
propositions,  and  corollaries ;  an  array  which  makes  the  student  disy, 
and  amid  which  he  is  lost  All  that  follows  from  a  principle  should  be 
given  in  natural  language  as  far  as  possible,  avoiding  the  dogmatic 
form.  It  is  true  that  some  consider  the  works  of  Bezout  deficient  in 
rigor,  but  he  knew  better  than  any  one  what  really  was  a  demonstrih 
tion.  Nor  do  we  find  in  the  works  of  the  great  old  masters  less  gener- 
ality of  views,  less  precision,  less  clearness  of  conception  than  in  modem 
treatises.    Quite  the  contrary  indeed. 

We  see  this  in  Bezout's  definition  of  a  right  line — that  it  tends  OOQ- 
tiniially  towards  one  and  the  same  point ;  and  in  that  of  a  curved  Un$ 
— that  it  is  the  trace  of  a  moving  point,  which  turns  aside  infinitely  little 
at  each  step  of  its  progress ;  definitions  most  fruitful  in  consequences. 
When  we  define  a  right  line  as  the  shortest  path  fi[x>m  one  point  to  aiH 
other,  we  enunciate  a  property  of  that  line  which  is  of  no  use  for  demon- 
strations.    When  we  define  a  curved  line  as  one  which  is  Mther  itrright 
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nor 'composed  of  straight  lines,  we  enunciate  two  negations  which  ciui 
lead  to  no  result,  and  which  have  no  connection  with  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  curved  line.  Bezout's  definition,  on  the  contrary,  enters  into 
tlie  nature  of  the  object  to  be  defined,  seises  its  mode  of  being,  its  char* 
aoter,  and  puts  the  reader  immediately  in  possessicm  of  the  general  idea 
from  whioh  are  afterwards  deduced  the  properties  of  curved  Knes  and 
tha  ooDstniction  of  their  tangents. 

So  too  when  Ben>ut  says  that^  in  order  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  an 
angle,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  movement  of  a  line  turning  around 
one  of  its  pointi^  he  gives  an  idea  at  once  more  just  and  more  firuitfiil  in 
consequences,  both  mathematical  and  mechanical,  than  that  which  is 
limited  to  saying,  that  the  indefinite  space  comprised  between  two 
straight  lines  which  meet  in  a  point,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as 
ppokiiged  indefinitely,  is  called  an  angle ;  a  definition  not  very  easily 
comprehended  and  absolutely  useless  for  ulterior  explanations,  while  that 
cf  Beiout  is  of  continual  service. 

We  therefore  urge  teachers  to  return,  in  their  demonstrations,  to  the 
amplest  ideas^  which  are  also  the  most  general ;  to  consider  a  demoo- 
atmtioii  as  finished  and  complete  when  it  has  evidentiy  caused  the  troth 
to  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  to  add  nothing  merely  for  the 
of  silencing  sophists. 


to  our  Programme  of  Geometry,  given  below,  our  first  com- 
ments relate  to  the  '^Hieory  of  paraUels."  This  is  a  subject  on  which 
ill  students  fear  to  be  examined;  and  this  being  a  general  feeling,  it  is 
plain  that  it  is  not  their  fault,  but  that  of  the  manner  in  which  this  sub- 
ject ii  taught  The  omission  of  the  natural  idea  of  the  constant  direc- 
tkm  of  the  right  line  (as  defined  by  Bexout)  causes  the  complication  of 
tb  first  elements ;  makes  it  necessary  for  Legendre  to  demonstrate  that 
all  right  angles  are  equal  (a  proposition  whose  meaning  is  rarely  under- 
stood); and  is  the  real  source  of  all  the  pretended  difiSculties  of  the 
theoiy  of  parallels.  These  difiiculties  are  now  usually  avcnded  by  the 
admhtton  of  a  postulate,  after  the  example  of  Euclid,  and  to  r^rulate 
the  practice  in  that  matter,  we  have  thought  proper  to  prescribe  that  this 
proposition — Through  a  given  point  only  a  emgle  parallel  to  a  right 
line  eon  be  <frai0»— should  be  admitted  purely  and  simply,  without  dem- 
ooittation,  and  as  a  direct  consequence  of  our  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
light  line. 

We  should  remark  that  the  order  of  ideas  in  our  programme  supposes 
the  properties  of  lines  established  without  any  use  of  the  properties  of 
Bvrfeoes.  We  think  that|  in  this  respect,  it  is  better  to  follow  Lacroix 
than  L^pendra. 
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Wh«a  we  pro?«  tboa  that  three  pandleb  alwap  dinda  two  right  linei 
into  proportional  parts,  this  proposition  can  be  extended  to  the  case  in 
which  the  ratio  of  the  parts  is  incommensnrable,  either  by  the  method 
called  JUdueUo  ad  abmtrdum^  or  by  the  method  of  Limiti.  We  ea- 
pedally  recommend  the  use  of  the  latter  method*  The  former  has  ia 
fiiet  nothing  which  satisfies  the  mind,  and  we  shonki  nerer  have  reoomae 
to  it,  for  it  is  always  possible  to  do  without  it  When  we  haye  proved 
to  the  pupil  that  a  desired  quantity,  X,  cannot  be  either  laiger  or  small- 
er than  A,  the  pupil  is  indeed  forced  to  admit  that  X  and  A  are  equal; 
but  that  does  not  make  him  understand  or  feel  why  that  equality  existi^ 
Now  those  demonstrations  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that,  once  given, 
they  disappear,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  leave  to  the  proposition  demonstrated 
the  character  of  a  truth  evident  ^  priori,  are  those  which  should  be 
carefully  sought  for,  not  only  because  they  make  that  truth  better  felt, 
but  because  they  better  prepare  the  mind  for  concepti<»is  of  a  more  el^ 
vated  order.  The  method  of  limiti^  is,  for  a  certain  number  of  questioub 
the  only  one  which  posBeases  this  characteristic — ^that  the  demonstration 
is  closely  connected  with  the  essential  nature  of  the  propositioi^to  be  es- 
tablished. 

In  reference  to  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  sides  of  a  trian- 
gle and  the  segments  formed  by  perpendiculars  let  fidl  from  the  sum- 
mits, we  will,  once  for  all,  recommend  to  the  teacher,  to  exercise  his  stu- 
dents in  making  numerical  appticadons  of  relations  of  that  kind,  as  often 
as  they  shall  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  geometry.  This  is  the 
way  to  cause  their  meaning  to  be  well  understood,  to  fix  them  in  the 
mind  of  students,  and  to  give  these  the  exercise  in  numerical  calculation 
to  which  we  positively  require  them  to  be  habituated. 

The  theory  of  similar  figures  has  a  direct  application  in  the  art  of  sur- 
veying for  plans  (Lever  dee  plane).  We  wish  that  this  application 
should  be  given  to  the  pupils  in  detail ;  tlyt  they  should  be  taught  to 
rsnge  out  and  measure  a  straight  line  on  the  ground ;  that  a  graplKHa- 
eter  should  be  placed  in  their  hands;  and  that  they  should  use  it  and 
the  chain  to  obtain  on  the  ground,  for  themselves,  all  the  data  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  a  map,  which  they  wiU  present  to  the  examiners 
with  the  calculations  in  the  maigins. 

It  is  true  that  a  more  complete  study  of  this  subject  will  have  to  be 
subsequently  made  by  means  of  trigonometry,  in  which  calculation  will 
give  more  precision  than  these  graphical  operations.  But  some  pupils 
may  fail  to  extend  their  studies  to  trigonometry  (the  course  given  for  the 
Polytechnic  schod  having  become  the  model  for  general  iostniiMion  in 
France),  and  those  who  do  will  thus  learn  that  trigonometry  merely 
gives  means  of  more  precise  calculation.    This  application  will  also  be 
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an  enoooragemeiit  to  the  stndj  of  a  ecienoe  whose  utility  the  pupil  will 
thus  begin  to  comprehend. 

It  is  common  to  say  that  an  angle  is  measured  by  the  arc  of  a  circle, 
described  from  its  summit  or  centre,  and  intercepted  between  its  sides. 
It  is  true  that  teachers  add,  that  since  a  quantity  cannot  be  measured 
except  by  one  ci  the  same  nature,  and  since  the  arc  of  a  circle  is  of  a 
different  nature  from  an  angle,  the  preceding  enunciation  is  only  an 
abridgment  of  the  proposition  by  which  we  find  the  ratio  of  an  angle  to 
m  right  angle.  IJespite  this  precaution,  the  unqualified  enunciation 
whidi  precedes^  causes  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  pro- 
duces in  it  a  lamentable  confusion.  We  will  say  as  much  of  the  follow- 
ing enunciations:  **A  dihedral  angle  is  measured  by  the  plane  angle 
included  between  its  sides;"  ^The  sur&ce  of  a  spherical  triangle  is 
measured  by  the  excess  of  the  sum  of  its  three  angles  above  two  right 
angles,''  etc.;  enunciations  which  have  no  meaning  in  themselves,  and 
from  which  every  trace  of  homogeneity  has  disappeared.  Now  that  ev- 
eiybody  is  requiring  that  the  students  of  the  Polytechnic  school  should 
better  understand  the  meaning  of  the  formulas  which  they  are  taught, 
which  requires  that  their  homogeneity  should  always  be  apparent,  this 
should  be  attended  to  from  the  be^nning  of  their  studies,  in  geometry 
m  well  as  in  arithmetic.  The  examiners  must  therefore  insist  that  the 
pupils  shall  never  give  them  any  enunciations  in  which  homogeneity  is 
act  preserved. 

TbB  proportionality  of  the  circumferences  of  circles  to  their  radii  must 
be  inferred  directly  from  the  proportionality  of  the  perimeters  of  regular 
polygons,  of  the  same  number  of  sides,  to  their  apothems.  In  like  man- 
ner, firom  the  area  of  a  regular  polygon  being  measured  by  half  of  the 
product  of  its  perimeter  by  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle,  it  must  be 
dineUy  inferred  that  the  area  of  a  circle  is  measured  by  half  of  the  prod- 
uct of  its  circumference  by  its  radius.  For  a  long  time,  these  properties 
of  the  circle  were  differentiy  demonstrated  by  proving,  for  example,  with 
Legendre,  that  the  measure  of  the  circle  could  not  be  either  smaller  or 
grsater  than  that  which  we  have  just  given,  whence  it  had  to  be  inferred 
that  it  must  be  equal  to  it  The  ^  Council  of  improvement"  finally  de- 
cided that  this  method  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  method  of 
limits  should  alone  be  admitted,  in  the  examinations,  for  demonstrations 
of  this  kind.  This  was  a  true  advance,  but  it  was  not  sufiScient  It  did 
not^  as  it  should,  go  on  to  consider  the  circle,  purely  and  simply,  as  the 
Kmit  of  a  series  of  regular  polygons,  the  number  of  whose  sides  goes  on 
increasing  to  infinity,  and  to  regard  the  circle  as  possessing  every  prop- 
erty demonstrated  for  polygons.  Instead  of  this,  they  inscribed  and  cir- 
cumscribed to  the  circle  two  polygons  of  the  same  number  of  sides,  and 
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proved  that,  bj  the  multiplication  of  the  number  of  the  tides  of  theie 
polygons,  the  diffwenoe  of  their  areas  might  become  smaller  than  aoj 
given  quantity,  and  thenoe,  finally,  deduced  the  measure  of  the  area  oi 
the  circle ;  that  is  to  say,  they  took  away  from  the  method  of  limits  all 
its  adrantage  as  to  simplicity,  by  not  applying  \i  frankly. 

We  now  ask  that  this  shall  cease ;  and  that  we  shall  no  longer  re- 
proach for  want  of  rigor,  the  Lagranges,  the  Laplaces,  the  Poiasona,  and 
Leibnitz,  who  has  given  us  this  principle :  that  "'  A  curvilinear  figovi 
may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of 
sides ;  whence  it  follows  that  whatsoever  can  be  demonstrated  of  such  a 
polygon,  no  regard  being  paid  to  the  number  of  its  sides,  the  same  maj 
be  asserted  of  the  curve."  This  is  the  principle  for  the  moat  simple  ap- 
plication of  which  to  the  measure  of  the  circle  and  of  the  round  bodiei 
we  appeal. 

Whatever  may  be  the  formulas  which  may  be  given  to  the  pupils  for 
the  determination  oi  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  (the 
**  Method  of  isoperimeters"  is  to  be  recommended  for  its  simplicity),  thej 
must  be  required  to  perform  the  calculation,  so  as  to  obtain  at  least  two 
or  three  exact  decimals.  These  calculations,  made  with  l<^rarithmS| 
must  be  methodically  arranged  and  presented  at  the  examination.  It 
may  be  known  whether  the  candidate  is  really  the  author  of  the  papesii 
by  calling  for  explanations  on  some  of  the  steps,  or  making  him  calculate 
some  points  afresh. 

The  enunciations  relating  to  the  measurement  of  areas  too  often  leave 
indistinctness  in  the  minds  of  students,  doubtless  because  of  their  fomk 
We  desire  to  make  them  better  comprehended,  by  insisting  on  their  ap- 
plication by  means  of  a  great  number  of  examples. 

As  one  application,  we  require  the  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  sur- 
veying for  content  (arpentage),  differing  somewhat  from  the  method  of 
triangulation,  used  in  the  surveying  for  plans  {lever  dee  plane).  To 
make  this  application  more  fruitful,  the  ground  should  be  bounded  on 
one  side  by  an  irregular  curve.  The  pupils  will  not  only  thus  learn  how 
to  overcome  this  practical  difficulty,  but  they  will  find,  in  the  calculation 
of  the  surface  by  means  of  trapezoids,  the  first  application  of  the  method 
of  quadratures,  with  which  it  is  important  that  they  should  very  early 
become  familiar.  This  application  will  constitute  a  new  sheet  of  draw- 
ing and  calculations  to  be  presented  at  the  examination. 

Most  <^  our  remarks  on  plane  geometry  apply  to  geometry  of  three  di- 
mensions. Care  should  be  taken  always  to  leave  homogeneity  apparent^ 
and  to  make  numerous  applications  to  the  measurement  of  volumes. 

The  theory  of  similar  polyhedrons  often  gives  rise  in  the  examinations 
of  the  students  to  serious  difficulties  on  their  part    These  difficulties  b^ 
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long  rather  to  tHe  form  than  to  the  sabstanoe,  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  each  individoal  mind  aeiaee  relations  of  position;  relations  alwap 
aaiMr  to  feel  than  to  ezpreas.  The  examiners  should  be  content  with 
aniving  at  the  rescdts  enunciated  in  our  programme,  by  the  shortest  and 
easiest  road. 

Tlie  simplicity  desired  cannot  howeyer  be  attained  unless  all  have  a 
common  starting-point,  in  the  definition  of  similar  polyhedrons.  The 
best  course  is  assuredly  to  consider  that  theory  in  the  point  of  view  in 
which  it  is  employed  in  the  arts,  especially  in  sculpture ;  i.  e.  to  conoeiTe 
the  giren  ^stem  of  pmnti,  M,  N,  P,  ....  to  have  lines  passing  from 
them  through  a  point  S,  ih^poU  o/nmiUtude^  and  prolonged  beyond  it 

to  M',  K',  P',  • .  • .  so  that  SM',  SN',  SP', are  proportional  to 

811, 8N,  SP, Then  the  points  M',  N',  F,  ....  form  a  system 

mni^  to  M,  N,  P, 

The  areas  and  volumes  of  the  cylinder,  of  the  cone,  and  of  the  sphere 
mnst  be  deduced  from  the  areas  and  from  the  volumes  of  the  prism,  of 
the  pyramid,  and  of  the  polygonal  sector,  with  the  same  simplicity  which 
wa  have  required  for  the  measure  of  the  sur&oe  of  the  circle,  and  for  the 
•ama  nasons.  It  is,  besides,  the  only  means  of  easily  extending  to  oonea 
and  cylinders  with  any  bases  whatever,  right  or  oblique,  those  properties 
of  eooes  and  cylinders, — right  and  with  circular  bases, — which  are  ap* 
plifltblf  to  them. 

Numerical  examples  of  the  calculations,  by  logarithms,  of  these  areas 
and  volumes,  including  the  area  of  a  spherical  triai^e,  will  make  an- 
other sheet  to  be  presented  to  the  examiners. 

PROGKAMME  07  GEOIIETBT. 

1.   or  PLAin  iiAuan. 

MMsnre  of  the  dlsUaoe  of  two  pdbiU.— Two  Unite  right  lines  being  given,  to  fln4 

llwir  oonmon  measare,  or  at  least  their  approximate  ratio. 

OfmnfUt, — Bight,  acute,  obtuse  angles. — ^Angles  vertioallT  oppoaite  are  eqoaL 
Of  inanffUt, — Angles  and  sides.— The  sim]^est  cases  or  equality.— Elementary 

pnolsms  <m  the  oonatmotlon  of  angles  and  of  triangles. 

QfpmfindictUart  and  ofoWmts  Unet. 

^nong  all  the  lines  that  can  m  drawn  fW>m  a  given  point  to  a  given  right  line, 
the  perpendicular*  is  the  shortest,  and  the  oblique  lines  ore  longer  in  proportion  to 
thslr  divergence  from  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular. 

Propertiea  of  the  isosceles  triangle.— Problems  on  tradng  perpendiculars.— Di- 
vision of  a  given  straight  line  into  equal  parts. 

Omns  of  equality  of  right-angled  triangiea. 

^ptwaUdUnet. 

Aoperties  of  the  angles  formed  by  two  parallels  and  a  secant— Bcciprocally,  when 
these  nroperties  exist  for  two  right  lines  and  a  common  secant,  the  two  lines  are 
pHalWl.*— Through  a  given  point,  to  draw  a  right  line  parallel  to  a  given  right  line, 
or  entting  it  at  a  given  angle. — ^EqualiW  of  angiea  having  their  sides  parallel  and 
tfasir  openings  plawd  in  the  aame  direction. 

^  It  will  be  admitttd,  as  a  posfcalatt^  that  only  one  paisUel  to  a  ffvaa  rl|^t  Ubo  ess  pass 
laiOQiih  a  flTSD  point 
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Sum  of  the  ftnglee  of  a  trUn^. 

The  puts  of  parallels  intereepted  hetween  panllels  are  equal,  and  reciproeaOj. 

Three  parallels  alwajii  divide  an  j  two  right  lines  into  proportional  parts.  The  ntlo 
of  these  parts  maj  be  inoommensorable. — Application  to  the  ease  in  which  a  ri^il 
line  is  drawn,  in  a  triangle,  parallel  to  one  of  its  sides. 

T6  llttd  a  ftmith  proportional  to  three  given  linee. 

The  right  line,  wnicn  bisects  one  of  the  aDjyrles  of  a  triangle,  dividea  the  oppoillt 
tide  into  two  segments  proportional  to  the  a<Qaoent  sides. 

QfnmUar  irian^Ut, 

Conditions  of  slmilitade. — ^To  eonstmct  on  a  given  right  line,  a  triangle  similar  19 
a  given  triangle. 

Any  namMr  of  right  lines,  passing  throngh  the  same  point  and  met  by  two  par- 
aHels,  are  divided  by  these  parallels  into  prop<»tioDsl  parts,  and  divide  them  also  Into 
proportional  parts.— To  divide  a  ffiven  rignt  line  in  the  same  manner  aa  another  It 
divided. — Division  of  a  right  Une Into  eonal  parts. 

If  from  the  right  an^e  of  a  riffht-angled  triangle  a  perpendionlar  is  let  ikll  npoB 
the  hypothenose,  1^  this  perpenaioular  will  divide  the  triangle  into  two  othen  whUh 
will  M  aimilar  to  it,  and  therafore  to  each  other:  So  it  will  divide  the  hypothenna* 
into  two  segments,  snoh  that  each  side  of  the  rignt  angle  will  be  a  mean  proportiooal 
between  Uie  adjacent  segment  and  the  entire  hypothennse :  8^  the  perpendicular 
wiQ  be  a  mean  proportioul  between  the  two  segments  of  the  nypothennse. 

In  a  right-anglea  triangle,  the  square  of  the  number  which  expresses  the  lengtb 
of  the  hypothennse  is  eqnsl  to  the  sum  of  the  squaraa  of  the  nnmben  which  ezpraat 
the  lengtns  of  the  other  two  sides. 

The  tnree  sides  of  any  triangle  being  expressed  in  numbers,  if  from  the  extramS^ 
of  one  of  the  sides  a  perpendioiilar  is  let  fall  on  one  of  the  other  aidea,  the  square  oi 
the  flrst  side  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squarea  of  the  other  two,  minM$  twiea 
the  product  of  the  aide  on  which  the  perpendicular  b  let  fidl  by  the  distance  of  tha$ 
perpendiedar  from  the  angle  opposite  to  the  flntt  side,  if  the  angle  is  aeuUftokd  fiii§ 
twioe  the  same  product^  ifthia  angle  is  obtut$, 

l'8nUejlogrania.--Prop«rtiea  of  th^  anglea  and  of  th^  diagonala. 

Divi^on  of  pdygona  mto  trianglea.— 8nm  of  their  interior  angiea.—Eqnality  mad 
eooatrvetion  cw  polygoiia. 

Similar  polygons.— Their  decompodtion  into  similar  triangles.— The  right  Unm 
similsriy  situated  in  the  two  pdygona  are  proportional  to  the  homolo^fooa  sides  of 
thepolygons. — ^To  construct,  on  a  eiven  line,  a  polygon  similsr  to  a  given  polymu 
— Tne  perimeten  of  two  similar  poTygoaa  are  to  each  other  aa  the  homolcgooa  Mm 
of  theee  polygons. 
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Simultsneons  equality  of  area  and  chorda  in  the  same  oirde.— The  greatest  areW* 
the  greatest  ehoro,  snd  reciprocally. — Two  area  being  given  in  the  same  eirde  or  In 
equal  circles,  to  And  the  ratio  of  their  lengtha. 

£very  ric ht  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  a  chord  at  its  middle,  pssses  throngh  tlM 
centre  of  uie  circle  and  through  the  middle  of  the  arc  subtended  by  the  chord*— 
IXvision  of  sn  sro  into  two  equal  parts. — To  pasa  the  drcumlerance  of  a  dnU 
through  three  points  not  in  the  same  right  line. 

The  tangent  at  any  point  of  a  drcnmference  is  perpendicular  to  the  ndina  paaafalf 
through  that  point. 

The  arcs  intercepted  in  the  ssme  drde  between  two  pandld  ehordsy  or  betwesA  % 
tangent  and  a  parallel  chord,  are  equaL 

Mmtwafmtglm, 

If  from  the  summita  of  two  angles  two  area  of  cirelea  be  deaeribed  with  the  aaoM 
radius,  the  ratio  of  the  srcs  indoded  between  the  sides  ot  emA  angle  will  be  tlM 
same  ss  that  of  these  angles. — Division  of  the  circumference  into  degrees,  mtnntai^ 
and  seconds. — Use  of  the  protractor. 

An  angle  having  its  summit  placed,  1^  at  the  centre  of  a  cirde ;  2^  on  the  drea»» 
ferenoe  of  that  drde ;  t^  within  the  drde  between  the  centre  and  the  dreomforeoea ; 
40  without  the  drde,  but  ao  that  ita  ddes  cut  the  drcumlerance ;  to  determine  th« 
ratio  of  that  angle  to  the  right  angie,  by  the  consideration  of  the  are  indnded  ba» 
tween  ita  sides. 

From  a  given  point  without  a  drde,  to  draw  a  tangent  to  that  drde. 

To  dcacribe,  on  a  given  line,  a  segment  of  a  drde  capable  of  containing  a  givm 
angle. 
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7b  matt  surveys  for  plans.    (Lever  des  plans,) 

Tnoiii^  a  Rtraiffht  line  on  the  (^und. — Measuring  that  line  with  the  chain. 

Heaanring  augiea  with  the  graphometer. — Deaoription  of  it. 

Drawing  the  plan  on  paper.— doale  of  reduction.— -Use  of  the  rule,  the  triangle,  and 
the  protractor. 

To  dotermiDO  the  distance  of  an  inaccessible  object,  with  or  without  the  graph- 
ometer. 

Tliree  points,  A,  B,  C,  being  situated  on  a  smooth  surface  and  represented  on  a 
map,  to  And  thereon  the  point  P  fVom  which  the  distances  A  B  and  A  C  have  been 
seen  under  given  angles.  **  The  problem  of  the  three  points.'*  "  The  TViUnsar 
problem." 

(^  the  eoniaet  and  of  the  inier*eeiion  of  circlet. 

l!wo  circles  which  pass  through  the  same  point  of  the  right  line  which  joins  their 
oentroB  have  in  common  only  that  point  in  which  they  touch ;  and  reciprocally,  if 
two  circles  touchy  their  centres  and  ttie  point  of  contact  lie  in  tne  same  right  line. 

Conditions  which  must  exist  in  order  that  two  cirdes  may  intersect. 

Properties  of  tAe  secants  of  the  circle. 

Two  secants  which  start  Arom  the  same  point  without  the  circle,  being  prolonged 
to  the  most  distant  part  of  the  circumference,  are  reciprocally  proportional  to  their 
exterior  segments.— The  tangent  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  secant  and  its 
exterior  segment. 

Two  chords  intersecting  within  a  circle  divide  each  other  into  parts  reciprocally 
proportional. — The  line  perpendicular  to  a  diameter  and  terminatea  by  the  circum- 
nrenoe,  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  two  segments  of  the  diameter. 

A  chord,  parsing  through  the  extremity  of  the  diameter,  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  diameter  and  the  segment  formed  by  the  perpendicular  let  rail  from  the 
other  extremity  of  that  chord. — To  find  a  mean  proportional  between  two  given  lines. 

To  divide  a  line  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio. — ^Tne  length  of  the  line  being  given 
numerically,  to  calculate  the  numerical  value  of  each  of  the  segments. 

Of  polygons  inscribed  and  circumscribed  to  the  circle. 

To  inscribe  or  circumscribe  a  circle  to  a  given  triangle. 

Every  regular  polygon  can  be  inscribed  and  circumscribed  to  the  circle. 

A  regular  polygon  being  inscribed  in  a  circle,  1^  to  inscribe  in  the  same  circle  a 
polygon  of  twice  as  many  sides,  and  to  find  the  length  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
•eoond  poly^n ;  29  to  circumscribe  about  the  circle  a  regular  polvgon  of  the  same 
number  of  sides,  and  to  express  the  side  of  the  circumscribed  polygon  by  means  of 
the  side  of  the  corresponding  inscribed  polygon. 

To  inscribe  in  a  circle  polygons  of  4,  8, 16,  82 sides. 

To  inscribe  in  a  circle  polygons  of  8,  6, 12,  24,  ...  .sides. 

To  inscribe  in  a  circle  polygons  of  5, 10,  20,  40 sides. 

To  inscribe  in  a  circle  polygons  of  15,  80,  60 sides. 

Begular  polvgons  of  the  same  number  of  sides  are  similar,  and  their  perimetera 
are  to  each  otner  as  the  radii  of  the  clrdea  to  which  they  are  inscribed  or  drcum- 
■oribed.— The  circumferences  of  circles  are  to  each  other  as  their  radii. 

To  find  the  approximate  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter. 

Of  the  area  of  polygons  and  of  that  of  the  circle. 

Two  parallefograms  of  the  same  base  and  of  the  same  height  are  equivalent. — Two 
triangles  of  the  same  base  and  height  are  eouivalent 

The  area  of  a  rectangle  and  that  of  a  parallelogram  are  equsl  to  the  product  of  the 
base  by  the  height — what  must  be  understood  by  that  enunciation. — ^The  area  of  a 
triangle  is  measured  by  half  of  the  product  of  theoaso  by  the  height. 

To  transform  any  polvgon  into  an  equivalent  square. — Measure  of  the  area  of  a 
pfdvgon. — Measure  of  the  area  of  a  traiKszoid. 

The  square  constructed  on  the  hypotncnuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equivalent 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  constructed  ou  the  other  two  sides. — The  squares  con- 
structed on  the  two  sides  of  the  right  angle  of  a  right-angled  triangle  and  on  the 
hypothenuse  are  to  each  other  as  the  adjacent  segmenta  and  entire  hypothenuse. 

The  areaa  of  aimilar  polygona  are  to  each  other  as  the  aquarea  of  the  homologoua 
tidea  of  the  polygons. 

Notions  on  surveying  for  content  (arpentaffe),—l£9thod  of  decomposition  into  tri- 
englea. — Simpler  method  of  decomposition  into  trapezoids.— Surveyor's  cross. — 
Practical  solution,  when  the  ground  is  oounded,  in  one  or  more  parts,  by  a  curved  line. 

The  area  of  a  reguhur  polygon  ia  moaaured  by  half  of  the  product  of  its  perimeter 
by  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle. — The  area  of  a  circle  is  measured  by  half  of  the 
product  of  the  circumference  by  the  radius. — The  areas  of  circles  are  to  each  other 
aa  the  squares  of  the  radii. 

The  area  of  a  sector  of  a  circle  is  measured  by  half  of  the  product  of  the  arc  by  the 
radius. — Measure  of  the  area  of  a  segment  of  a  circle. 
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i.     or  PLANB  AlTD  BOOISi  TKSMINATXO  BT  PLAXX  SUBPACXS. 

Conditions  required  to  render  a  right  line  and  a  plane  respeciivdy  perpendioakr. 

Of  all  the  linea  which  can  be  drawn  from  a  given  point  to  a  given  plane,  the  per- 
pendicalar  ia  the  shortest,  and  the  obliqae  linea  are  longer  in  proportion  to  toeir 
divergence  fh>m  the  foot  of  the  perpendioolar. 

Parallel  right  lines  and  planee. — Anglea  which  have  their  aidee  paralldi,  and  their 
openings  turned  in  the  same  direction,  are  equal,  althongh  aitoated  in  different 
planes. 

Dihedral  an^e. — How  to  meaaore  the  ratio  of  any  dihedral  angle  to  the  ri|^t 
dihedral  angle. 

Planes  perpendicular  to  each  other. — The  interseotion  of  two  planes  perpendioolar 
to  a  third  plane,  is  perpendicular  to  this  third  plane. 

Parallel  planes. — ^when  two  parallel  planes  are  out  by  a  third  plane  the  inters«»- 
tions  are  paralleL— Two  parallel  planes  have  their  perpendlonlars  common  to  both. 

The  shortest  distance  between  two  right  lines,  not  Intersecting  and  not  parallel. 

Two  right  linea  comprised  between  two  parallel  planes  are  always  divided  into 
proportional  parts  by  a  third  plane  parallel  to  the  first  two. 

Trihedral  angle. — ^The  sum  of  any  two  of  the  plane  anglea  which  compose  a  tii- 
hednd  angle  is  always  greater  than  the  third. 

The  sum  of  the  plane  angles  which  form  a  convex  polyhedral  angle  is  always  lees 
than  four  right  angles. 

If  two  trihedral  angles  are  formed  by  the  same  plane  anffles,  the  dihedral  anolea 
comprised  between  the  equal  plane  angles  are  equal.— There  may  be  absolatt 
equality  or  simple  symmetry  between  the  two  trihedral  angles. 

Cf  p6ly\4dron9. 

If  two  tetrahedrons  have  each  a  trihedral  angle  composed  of  equal  and  similarly 
arranged  t^fangles,  these  tetrahedrons  are  equal.  They  are  also  equal  if  two  ftoee 
of  the  one  are  equal  to  two  faoes  of  the  other,  are  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  and 
form  with  each  other  the  same  dihedral  angle. 

When  the  triangles  which  form  two  homologous  trihedral  angles  of  two  tetrahe- 
drons are  similar,  each  to  e>ich,  and  similarly  oispoeed,  these  tetrahedrons  are  simi- 
Isr.  They  are  also  similar  if  two  fboes  of  the  one,  making  with  each  other  the  same 
angle  as  two  faces  of  the  other,  are  also  similar  to  these  latter,  and  are  united  by 
homologous  sides  and  summits. 

Similar  pyramids. — Aplane  parallel  to  the  base  of  a  pyramid  cuts  off  from  it  a 
pyramid  similar  to  it. — To  find  the  height  of  a  pyramid  when  we  know  the  dimen- 
sion of  its  trunk  with  parallel  buses. 

Sections  made  in  any  two  pyramids  at  the  same  distance  from  these  summits  art 
in  a  constant  ratio. 

Parallelopipedon. — Its  diagonals. 

Any  polyhedron  can  always  be  divided  into  triangular  pyramids.— Two  bodies 
composed  of  the  same  number  of  equal  and  similarly  disposed  triangular  pyramldS| 
are  equal. 

Sinulat  pcljfktdrwu. 

The  homologous  edges  of  similar  polvhedrons  are  proportional ;  as  are  also  th« 
diagonala  of  the  homoloffous  faoes  and  the  interior  diagonals  of  the  polyhedrons^— 
The  areaa  of  similar  pdynedrons  are  as  the  squares  of  the  homologous  edges. 

Two  parallelopipedons  of  the  same  base  and  of  the  same  height  are  equivalent  io 
volume. 

If  a  narallelogram  be  constructed  on  the  base  of  a  trianirular  prbm,  and  on  that 
parallelogram,  taken  as  a  base,  thera  be  constructed  a  parallelopipedon  of  the  same 
height  as  the  triangular  prism^  the  volume  of  this  prism  will  be  half  of  the  volume  of 
the  parallelopipedon. — Two  triangular  prisms  of  the  same  base  and  the  same  height 
are  equivalent. 

Two  tetrahedrons  of  the  same  base  and  the  same  height  are  equivalent. 

A  tetrahedron  is  equivalent  to  the  third  of  the  triangular  prism  of  the  same  biM 
and  the  same  height. 

The  volume  of  any  parallelopipedon  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  base  by  its 
height— What  must'be  undentood  by  that  enunciation. — ^The  volume  of  any  prism 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  ita  base  by  its  height.  * 

The  volume  of  a  tetrahedron  ancf  that  of  any  pyramid  are  measured  by  the  third 
of  the  product  of  the  base  by  the  height. 

Volume  of  the  truncated  oblique  triangular  prism. 

The  volumes  of  two  similar  polyhedrons  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  ths 
homologous  edges.  • 
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8.    OF  BOVICB  BODCB. 

OflHu  figki  «m€  mth  Hreular  base, 

BtotloiiB  parallel  to  the  base. — HaTing  the  dimenaioxiB  of  the  trunk  of  a  cone  with 
ptrallel  bases,  to  find  the  height  of  the  entire  oone. 

The  area  of  a  right  oone  is  measnred  by  half  of  the  prodaot  of  the  drcnmfbrenoo 
of  its  cironlar  base  bj  its  side.— Area  of  a  tronk  of  a  right  oone  with  parallel  bases. 

Volame  of  a  pyramid  inscribed  in  the  oone. — ^The  volume  of  a  oone  is  measarad 
bj  the  third  of  the  prodaot  of  the  area  of  its  base  by  its  height* 

Which  of  the  preceding  properties  belong  to  the  oone  of  any  base  whatOTerf 

€jfik9  right  evlifid$r  wUk  drctdar  ham, 

Bactiona  parallel  to  the  base. 

The  area  of  the  oonvex  sar&oe  of  the  right  cylinder  is  measured  by  the  prodaot 
of  tfaa  oiroamference  of  its  base  l^  its  height.— This  is  also  trne  of  the  right  cylinder 
of  any  base. 

Meaaort  of  the  volume  of  a  prism  inscribed  in  the  cylinder.— The  volame  of  a 
right  <qrUnder  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  area  of  its  base  by  its  height— This 
la  also  tme  of  any  cylinder,  right  or  oblique,  of  any  base  whatever. 

QftlUtplure, 

S9wr  section  of  the  sphere,  made  by  a  plane,  ia  a  drde. — Great  droles  and  small 
cumes. 

In  every  spherical  triangle  any  one  side  is  leas  than  the  sum  of  the  other  two.  The 
ahorteat  path  firom  one  point  to  another,  on  the  surface  of  the  aphere,  is  the  arc  of  a 
great  oirde  which  joins  the  two  ffiven  points. 

The  sum  of  the  sides  of  a  spnerical  triangle,  or  of  any  spherical  polygon,  is  leaa 
than  the  circumference  of  a  grelat  circle. 

Polea  of  an  arc  of  a  great  or  small  cirde.— ^ey  serve  to  trace  area  o^<urcles  on 
Ilia  sphere. 

JBvaiy  plane  perpendicular  to  the  extremity  of  a  radius  is  tangent  to  the  aphere. 

Meaanie  of  the  angle  of  two  area  of  great  oirdea. 

Fropertiea  of  the  polar  or  supplementary  triangle. 

Two  spherical  triangles  situated  on  the  same  sphere,  or  on  eqosl  spheres,  are  equaA 
in  all  their  parta,  1^  when  they  have  an  equal  angle  induded  between  aidoa  respect- 
ively •Qnal ;  99  when  they  have  an  equal  side  adjacent  to  two  angloa  reapectively 


aqoal :  9P  when  they  are  mutually  equilateral ;  49  when  they  are  mutually  ec^niangn- 
lar.    In  theae  different  caaea  the  triangles  may  be  equal,  or  merely  symmetncaL 

The  sum  of  the  anglea  of  any  spherical  triangle  is  less  than  aiz,  and  greater  than 
two.  riffht  anglea. 

The  loDe  i«  to  the  surfkoe  of  the  sphere  aa  the  angle  of  that  lune  is  to  four  right  anglea. 

Two  aymmetrical  spherical  trianglea  are  equivalent  in  surftoe. 

TIm  area  of  a  spherical  triangle  is  to  that  of  the  whole  aphere  aa  the  ezoeaa  of  the 
•nm  of  its  snglea  above  two  right  angles  is  to  eight  right  angles. 

When  a  portion  of  a  regular  polygon,  inacribed  in  the  generating  drcle  of  the 
aphere,  turns  around  the  diameter  of  that  oirde,  the  convex  area  engendered  is 
maaaurad  by  the  product  of  ita  height  by  the  droumference  of  the  oirde  inscribed 
in  the  generating  polygon.— The  volume  of  the  oonreaponding  polygonal  aeotor  ia 
meaaured  by  the  area  thua  described,  multiplied  by  the  third  of  the  radiua  of  the 
inaoribed  drde. 

The  Burfiuse  of  a  spherical  aone  is  equal  to  the  height  of  that  lone  multiplied  by 
tha  oinoamfbrence  of  a  great  drde.— Tne  aurfitce  of  Uie  aphere  ia  quadruple  that  of 
a  great  drde. 

JCvaiy  apherieal  aeetor  ia  meaanred  by  tha  aone  which  fiMtna  ita  base,  multiplied 
hf  tlM  Chhrd  of  the  radiua.  The  whole  sphere  ia  meaaorad  by  ita  aurfkoe  multiplied 
hytlMUiirdofitandiaa.t  r  ^  r- 

*The  volume  of  tha  oone  ia  derived  ftom  that  of  the  pyramid ;  and  it  is  to 
ba  noted  that  tha  demomtration  appUea  to  the  cone  with  doaad  baae,  whatever 
tha  flgure  of  that  baae. 

t  Numerical  examplea  on  the  areaa  and  vdamea  of  the  round  bodies,  indnd- 
Ing  the  area  o(  a  spherical  triangle,  will  be  required  by  the  exanunera.  The 
aaienlaHona  will  be  made  by  logarithma. 
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III.  ALGSBEA. 


Algxbra  k  Bot^  as  are  Arithmetio  and  Goometrj,  indispenaabk  to 
eveiy  one.  It  ahould  be  yery  sparingly  introdnced  into  the  general  ed- 
ucation of  youth,  and  we  would  there  willingly  dispense  with  it  entirely, 
excepting  logarithms,  if  this  would  benefit  the  study  of  arithmetio  aod 
geometry.  The  piogramme  of  it  which  we  are  now  to  give,  considen  il 
purely  in  view  of  its  utility  to  engineers,  and  we  will  carefully  eliminate 
eveiy  thing  not  necessary  for  them. 

Algebraical  calculation  presents  no  serious  di£Sculty,  when  its  students 
become  well  impressed  with  this  idea,  that  every  letter  represents  m 
number ;  and  particulariy  when  the  consideration  of  negative  quantities 
is  not  brought  in  at  the  outset  and  in  an  absolute  manner.  These  quan- 
tities and  their  properties  should  not  be  introduced  except  as  the  solutioQ 
of  questions  by  means  of  equations  causes  their  necessity  to  be  felt^  either 
for  generalizing  the  rules  of  calculation,  or  for  extending  the  meaning  of 
the  formulas  to  which  it  leads.  Claibaut  pursues  this  course.  He 
says,  **  I  treat  of  the  multiplication  of  negative  quantities,  that  danfferoui 
shoal  foir  both  scholarB  and  teachers^  only  after  having  shown  its  neoestt- 
ty  to  the  learner,  by  giving  him  a  problem  in  which  he  has  to  consider 
negative  quantities  independently  of  any  positive  quantities  fix>m  which 
they  are  subtracted.  When  I  have  arrived  at  that  point  in  the  problem 
where  I  have  to  multiply  or  divide  negative  quantities  by  one  anotheri 
I  take  the  course  which  was  undoubtedly  taken  by  the  first  analysts  who 
have  had  those  operations  to  perform  and  who  have  wished  to  follow  m 
perfectly  sure  route^:  I  seek  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  does  not 
Involve  these  operations ;  I  thus  arrive  at  the  result  by  reasonings  wUdi 
admit  of  no  doubt,  and  I  thus  see  what  those  products  or  quotients  of 
negative  quantities^  which  had  given  me  the  first  solution,  must  be.* 
BttouT  proceeds  in  the  same  way. 

We  recommend  to  teachers  to  follow  these  examples ;  not  to  speak  ie 
their  pupils  about  negative  quantities  till  the  necessity  of  it  is  Iblt,  and 

*  Th*  Crat  diitiDetkNi  beCWMS  Almbka  and  Asinui ano  !■  lo  commonJy  ortrlookad  tint 
a  mmj  b«  well  t»  praatot  k  hm,  is  tht  words  of  Comto.  **Tho  eompUtt  aohitloa  of  tiwmrf 
qae«ion  of  calealation  it  neccMuily  compooed  of  two  weeeiiiTa  parts,  which  hare  eaaentlaBf 
diatioct  Mturea.  la  tho  Sral,  Uia  objcet  la  to  fnniff^rmtha  proposed  aqnatioiis,  so  as  to  nafca 
apparaac  tbs  ansMMr  la  whieb  Iha  ankBOwn  qusatkias  ara  formad  by  the  known  onaa ;  k  la 
Ihia  which  conatitntca  tha  Atgtbraie  qaeation.  In  tha  aecood,  car  object  ia  toJtmdtk%  vdhif 
of  the  formalas  thna  obtained ;  that  ia,  to  determine  directly  the  Tahies  of  the  Mimbers  songkli 
whkdisra  already  repraaanted  byeertain  explicit  ftinetiona  of  glTen  oanbers;  tbia  Is  tbs 
Ariikmetieal  qaeation.  Tliaa  the  atopping -point  of  the  algebraic  part  of  the  aolotion  becomtf 
the  atarting -point  of  tha  artthmetlcal  part. 

*■  AbsvasA  Bay  tharafcre  be  dcSacd  sabsTisf  fer  Ms  oliiest  tbs  ruabuim  ^tqmaftm^g 
tsklsf  this  expression  In  ks  ftill  lofieal  meaning,  which  algnifiea  tha  transfermaiion  of  impli§ii 
foactions  into  eqniTalant  espHcit  ooea.  In  the  aame  way  Amirajf  btic  may  be  defined  as  la- 
laadad  for  the  4§ltrmimmHm  tf  Ike  rmhtea  tfjkmeti^mt,  Heaecforth,  therefore,  we  may  mB 
the  GWcHlaef^  #WMf»afW|  sad  ABiTBHano  tJU  Cakttim»  qf  Kolyee." 
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when  they  have  become  familiar  with  algebraic  calculation ;  and  above 
all  not  to  loee  precious  time  in  obscure  discussions  and  demonstrations, 
which  the  best  theory  will  never  teach  students  so  well  as  numerous  ap- 
plicaiions. 

It  has  been  customary  to  take  up  again,  in  algebra,  the  calculus  of 
fractions,  so  as  to  generalize  the  explanations  given  in  arithmetic,  since 
the  terms  of  literal  fractions  may  be  any  quantities  whatsoever.  Eigor- 
oinly,  this  may  be  well,  but  to  save  time  we  omit  this,  thinking  it  bet- 
ter to  employ  this  time  in  advancing  and  exercising  the  mind  on  new 
tmths,  rather  than  in  returning  continually  to  rules  already  ^ven,  in  or- 
der to  imprint  a  new  degree  of  rigor  on  their  demonstration,  or  to  give 
them  an  extension  of  which  no  one  doubts. 

The  study  of  numerical  equations  of  the  first  degree,  with  one  or  sev- 
eral unknown  quantities,  must  be  made  with  great  care.  We  have  re- 
quired the  solution  of  these  equations  to  be  made  by  the  method  of  sub- 
tUtution,  We  have  done  this,  not  only  because  this  method  really  com- 
prehends the  others,  particularly  that  of  comparison^  but  for  this  farther 
reason.  In  treatises  on  algebra,  those  equations  alone  are  considered 
whose  numerical  coefficients  and  solutions  are  very  simple  numbers.  It 
*then  makes  very  little  difference  what  method  is  used,  or  in  what  order 
the  unknown  quantities  are  eliminated.  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
in  practice,  where  the  coefficients  are  complicated  numbers,  ^ven  with 
decimal  parts,  and  where  the  numerical  values  of  these  coefficients  may 
be  very  different  in  the  same  equation,  some  being  very  great  and  some 
very  small.  In  such  cases  the  method  of  substitution  can  alone  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage,  and  that  with  the  precaution  c^  taking  the  value 
of  the  unknown  quantity  to  be  eliminated  from  that  equation  in  which 
it  has  relatively  the  greatest  coefficient  Now  the  method  of  comparison 
ia  only  the  method  of  substitution  put  in  a  form  in  which  these  precau- 
tions cannot  be  observed,  so  that  in  practice  it  will  give  bad  results  with 
much  labor. 

The  candidates  must  present  to  the  examiners  the  complete  calcula- 
tioiis  of  the  resolution  of  four  equations  with  four  unknown  quantities, 
made  with  all  the  precision  permitted  by  the  logatithmic  tables  of  Callet* 
and  the  proof  that  that  precision  has  been  obtained.  The  coefficients 
muirt  contain  decimals  and  be  very  different  from  one  another,  and  the 
elimination  must  be  effected  with  the  above  precautions. 

The  teaching  of  the  present  day  disregards  too  much  the  applicability 
of  the  methods  given,  provided  only  that  they  be  elegant  in  their  form ; 
to  that  they  have  to  be  abandoned  and  changed  when  the  pu{»b  enter 
on  practice.  This  disdain  of  practical  utility  was  not  felt  by  our  great 
mathematicians^  who  inceasantiy  turned  their  attention  towards  applies- 
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tKHii.  Urns  the  illustrioos  Lagnmge  made  suggestiont  like  thoae  JMl 
giren ;  and  Laplace  reoommeDded  the  drawiog  of  ciinres  for  solving  dt- 
lecUj  all  Jdoda  of  numerical  equadona. 

Aa  to  Jiteral  equations  of  the  first  degree,  we  call  for  formulas  suffi- 
cient for  the  resolution  of  equations  of  two  or  three  unknown  quantitieB. 
Bexouf  s  method  of  elimination  must  be  given  as  a  first  aj^lication  of  that 
fruitful  method  of  indeterminates.  The  general  discussion  of  formulas 
will  be  confined  to  the  case  of  two  unknown  quantities.  The  disconon 
of  three  equaticms  with  three  unknown  quantities,  x,  y,  and  «,  in  which 
the  terms  independent  of  the  unknown  quantities  are  null,  will  be  made 
directly,  by  this  simple  consideration  that  the  system  then  really  indudii 
only  two  unknown  quantities,  to  wit,  the  ratios  of  x  and  y,  for  example, 
to  t. 

The  resolution  of  inequalities  of  the  first  degree  with  one  or  more  un- 
known quantides,  was  added  to  equations  of  the  first  degree  some  yean 
ago.    We  do  not  retain  that  addidon. 

The  equadons  of  the  second  degree,  like  the  first,  must  be  very  cave- 
iiilly  given.  In  dwelling  on  the  case  where  the  coefficient  of  c*  con- 
vei^ges  towards  zero,  it  will  be  remarked  that,  when  the  coefficient  is  very 
smal],  the  ordinary  formula  would  give  one  of  the  roots  by  the  difierenoe 
of  two  numbers  almost  equal ;  so  that  sufficient  exactness  could  not  be 
obtained  without  much  labor.  It  must  be  shown  how  that  inconvenience 
may  be  avoided. 

It  is  common  to  meet  with  expressions  of  which  the  maximum  or  the 
minimum  can  be  determined  by  the  consideradon  of  an  equation  of  the 
second  degree.  We  retain  the  study  of  them,  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  will  not  have  the  opportunity  of  advancing  to  the  genend 
theory  of  maxima  and  minima. 

The  theoiy  of  the  algebraic  calculadon  of  imaginary  quanddes,  given 
d  priori^  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  set  aside  without  inconvenience.    It 

is  enough  that  the  pupils  know  that  the  different  powers  of  \/—  1  con- 
tinually reproduce  in  turn  one  of  these  four  values,  dtl,  dz'V^— 1.  We 
will  say  as  much  of  the  calculadon  of  the  algebraic  values  of  radicals, 
which  is  of  no  use.  The  calculadon  of  their  arithmetieal  values  will 
alone  be  demanded.  In  this  connecdon  will  be  taught  the  notation  of 
fracdonal  exponents  and  that  of  n^dve  exponents. 

The  theory  of  numbers  has  taken  by  degrees  a  dispropordonate  de- 
velopment in  the  examinadons  for  admission ;  it  is  of  no  use  in  pracdcey 
and,  besides,  constitutes  in  the  pure  mathematics  a  science  apart 

The  theory  of  continued  fractions  at  first  seems  more  useful.    It  ia 

employed  in  the  resolution  of  algebraic  equations,  and  in  that  of  the  ei« 

3 
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pooential  eqaadon  a^ssh.    Bat  theee  methods  are  entirely  unstiited  to 
pnetioey  And  we  tBerefore  omit  this  theory. 

The  theory  of  fleriee,  on  the  contraiy,  claims  some  farther  develop- 
ments. Series  are  continually  met  with  in  practice ;  they  give  the  beet 
sedations  of  many  questions,  and  it  is  indispensable  to  know  in  what 
eireamstances  they  can  be  safely  employed. 

We  have  so  often  insisted  <m  the  necessity  of  teaching  students  to 
calcnlate,  as  to  justify  the  extent  of  the  part  <^  the  programme  relating 
to  logarithms.  We  have  suppressed  the  inaj^licable  method  of  determ- 
ining logarithms  by  continued  fractions,  and  have  substituted  the  em- 
ployment of  the  series  which  gives  the  logarithm  of  n4*  I9  knowing  that 
of  fi.  To  exercise  the  students  in  the  calculation  of  the  series,  they 
should  be  made  to  determine  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  from  1  to 
10,  from  101  to  110,  and  from  10,000  to  10,010,  the  object  of  these 
last  being  to  show  them  with  what  rapidity  the  calculation  proceeds 
when  the  numbers  are  large ;  the  first  term  of  the  series  is  then  suffi- 
eienti  the  variations  of  the  logarithms  being  sensibly  proportional  to  the 
Tariati(»is  of  the  numbers,  within  the  limits  of  the  necessary  exactness. 
Li  the  logarithmic  calculations,  the  pupils  will  be  exercised  in  judging 
of  the  exactness  which  they  may  have  been  able  to  obtain :  the  consid- 
ermtion  of  the  numerical  values  of  the  proportional  parts  given  in  the 
tables  is  quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  is  beside  the  only  one 
which  can  be  employed  in  practice. 

The  use  of  the  sliding  rule,  which  is  merely  an  application  of  loga- 
rithms, gives  a  rapid  and  portable  means  of  executing  approximately  a 
grsat  number  of  calculations  which  do  not  require  great  exactness.  We 
desire  that  the  use  of  this  little  instrument  should  be  made  familiar  to 
the  candidates.  This  is  asked  for  by  all  the  professors  of  the  ^  School 
cf  application,"  particulariy  those  of  Topography,  of  Artillery,  of  Con 
atmction,  and  of  Applied  Mechanics,  who  have  been  convinced  by  expe- 
rience of  the  utility  of  this  instrument,  which  has  the  greatest  possible 
analogy  with  tables  of  logarithms. 

Befcro  entering  on  the  subjects  of  higher  algebra,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  reductions  of  the  course  which  we  have  found  to  be  so 
wgeati  will  be  made  chiefly  on  it  The  general  theory  of  equations  has 
taken  in  the  examinations  an  abnonpal  and  improper  development,  not 
worth  the  tioie  which  it  costs  the  students.  We  may  add,  that  it  is 
mrj  rare  to  meet  a  nnmerical  equation  of  a  high  degree  requiring  to  be 
res^vedy  and  that  thoae  who  have  to  do  thisi  take  care  not  to  seek  its 
roots  by  the  methods  which  they  have  been  taught  These  methods 
morsoftr  are  not  applicable  to  transcendental  equations^  which  are 
smoh  more  fluently  found  in  practice. 
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The  tlieorj  of  the  greateit  oommon  algebrmio  divisor,  in  iti  eDtin 
generality,  it  of  no  uae,  even  in  pure  sci^oe,  unless  in  the  eUminatioii 
between  equations  of  any  degree  whatever.  But  this  last  subject  being 
omitted,  the  greatest  common  divisor  is  likewise  dispensed  with. 

It  is  usual  in  the  general  theory  of  algebraic  equations  to  ocmsider  the 
derived  polynomials  of  entire  functions  of  x.  These  polynomials  are  ta 
£ict  uaeAil  in  several  oifoumstances,  and  particularly  in  the  theory  of 
equal  roots ;  and  in  analytical  geometry,  they  serve  for  the  discussion  of 
curves  and  the  determination  of  their  tangents.  But  since  transcendental 
curves  are  veiy  often  encountered  in  practice,  we  give  in  our  programme 
the  calculation  of  the  derivatives  of  algebraic  and  fractional  functiooi^ 
and  transcendental  functions,  logarithmic,  exponential,  and  circular.  This 
has  been  long  called  for,  not  only  because  it  must  be  of  great  assistance 
in  the  teaching  of  analytical  geometry,  but  also  because  it  will  focilitate 
the  elementary  study  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus. 

We  have  not  retrenched  any  of  the  general  ideas  on  the  composittoa 
of  an  entire  polynomial  by  means  of  factors  corresponding  to  its  roote. 
We  retain  several  theorems  rather  because  they  contain  the  germs  of 
useful  ideas  than  because  of  their  practical  utility,  and  therefore  wish  the 
examiners  to  restrict  themselves  scrupulously  to  the  programme. 

The  essential  point  in  practice  is  to  be  able  to  determine  conveniently 
an  incommensurable  root  of  an  algebraic  or  transcendental  equation, 
when  encountered.    Let  us  consider  first  an  algebraic  equation. 

All  the  methods  which  have  for  their  object  to  separate  the  roots,  or 
to  approximate  to  them,  b^^  with  the  substitution  of  the  series  of  con- 
secutive whole  numbers,  in  the  first  member  of  the  equation.  The  direoi 
snbetituticm  becomes  exceedingly  complicated,  when  the  numben  snb> 
stituted  become  large.  It  may  be  much  shortened,  however,  by  dedik 
cing  the  results  fix>m  one  another  by  means  of  their  difierences,  and 
guarding  against  any  possibility  of  error,  by  verifying  some  of  those  re- 
sults, those  corresponding  to  the  numbers  easiest  to  subsUtnte,  such  as 
dblO,  db20.    The  teacher  should  not  fril  to  explain  this  to  his  pupils. 

Still  fiuiher:  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  to  resolve  an  equation  of 
the  third  degree,  and  that  we  have  recognized  by  the  preceding  calcula* 
tions  the  necessity  of  substituting,  between  the  numbers  2  and  3,  num* 
bers  difiering  by  a  tenth,  dther  ht  the  purpose  of  continuing  to  eflbet 
the  separation  of  the  roots,  or  to  i4>proximate  nearer  to  a  root  comprised 
between  2  and  8.  If  we  knew,  for  the  result  corresponding  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  2,  the  first,  second,  and  third  differences  of  the  results  of  the 
new  substitutions,  we  could  thence  deduce  those  results  themselves  with 
as  much  simplicity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  whole  numbers.  The  new  third 
diffidrenoe,  for  esample,  will  be  simply  the  thousandth  part  of  the  old 
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third  difierenoe.  We  may  ako  remark  that  there  is  no  poanbilitj  of  er- 
ror, tince,  the  numbers  being  deduced  from  one  another,  when  we  in  this 
way  arrive  at  the  result  of  the  substitution  of  8,  which  has  already  been 
calculated,  the  whole  work  will  thus  be  verified. 

Let  us  suppose  again  that  we  have  thus  recognized  that  the  equation 
has  a  root  comprised  between  2.8  and  2.4 ;  we  will  approximate  still 
nearer  by  substituting  intermediate  numbers,  differing  by  0.01,  and  em- 
ploying the  course  just  prescribed.  As  soon  as  the  third  differences  can 
be  n^lected,  the  calculation  will  be  finished  at  once,  by  the  consideration 
of  an  equation  of  the  second  degree ;  or,  if  it  is  preferred  to  continue  the 
iq)prozimations  till  the  second  differences  in  their  turn  may  be  neglected, 
the  calculation  will  then  be  finished  by  a  simple  proportion. 

When,  in  a  transcendental  equation  /(X)=0,  we  have  substituted  in 
/(X)  equidistant  numbers,  sufficiently  near  to  each  other  to  allow  the 
differences  of  the  results  to  be  neglected,  commencing  with  a  certain 
order,  the  4th,  for  example,  we  may,  within  certain  limits  of  «,  replace 
the  transcendental  function  by  an  algebraic  and  entire  function  of  x,  and 
thus  reduce  the  search  for  the  roots  of/(X)=0  to  the  preceding  theory. 

Whether  the  proposed  equation  be  algebraic  or  transcendental,  we 
can  thus,  when  we  have  obtained  one  root  of  it  with  a  suitable  degree 
of  exactness,  continue  the  approximation  by  the  method  of  Newton. 

PBOGRAMME  OF  ALQEBBA. 

JifAraie  aUeulation, 

Addition  and  subtnction  of  polynomials. — Reduction  of  similar  terms. 

Mnltiplioation  of  monomiaU. — Use  of  exponents. — Maltiplioation  of  polynomials. 
Sale  of  the  sig^. — ^To  arranffe  a  polynomial. — ^Homogeneous  polynomials. 

Division  of  monomials.  Exj^nent  uro, — Division  of  polynomials.  How  to  know 
if  the  operation  will  not  terminate. — ^Division  of  polynomials  when  the  dividend 
eontaina  a  letter  which  is  not  found  in  the  divisor. 

JS^iMlionj  pfOu  jvrH  dtgru. 

Reaolation  of  numerioaf  equations  of  the  first  deffree  with  one  or  several  unknown 

goantities  by  the  method  ox  substitution. — Verifloation  of  the  values  of  the  un- 
nown  quantities  and  of  the  dearee  of  their  exactness. 
Of  oases  of  impoesibilitv  or  ofindetermination. 

Interpretation  of  negative  values.— Use  and  calculation  of  nentive  quantities. 
Inveatlg^tion  of  ffeneral  formulas  for  obtuning  the  values  or  the  nnKnown  quan- 
titles  in  a  system  of  equations  of  the  first  degree  with  two  or  three  unknown  quan- 
tities.— ^Method  of  Bezout.— Complete  disouMion  of  these  formnlss  for  the  case  of 

two  unknown  quantitlea.— Symbols  *  and-1 

Discossiofi  of  three  equations  with  three  unknown  qoantitiea,  in  which  the  terms 
udependent  of  Uie  unknown  quantities  are  null. 

JSfitaiMm»  afikt9teond  dtgrn  wUh  ons  unkncwt^  gvantUp, 

Calculus  or  radiods  of  the  second  degree. 

Resolution  of  an  equation  of  the  second  degree  with  one  unknown  quantity*-* 
Dttable  solution. — ^Imsffinary  values. 

When,  in  the  eouatlon  <Kr4-&B+0=O,  a  converges  towards  0,  one  of  the  roots 
inoraasM  indefinitely.— Nnmencsl  calculation  of  the  two  roots,  when  a  is  very  amaU. 

Decomposition  of  the  trinomial  a^+jM;+;  into  factors  of  the  first  degree. — ^Rela- 
tions between  the  ooefflcientB  and  the  roots  of  the  equation  a^+^+gsO. 
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TriAomial  aqnaUou  redaeible  to  the  second  degree. 
Of  the  maxiitm  and  minima  whioh  can  be  detennlned  hj  eqaatioiif  of  the 
oeffree* 
GilciiUtion  of  the  atridmuHeal  ralnes  of  ndicels. 
I^TBoCional  ezpooento. — NegatiYe  ezponente. 


ueometrioil  progmsiona. — Summation  of  the  terms. 

What  we  calf  a  series. — Convergence  and  divergence. 

A  geometrical  progreasion  is  oonvergeut,  when  Uie  ratio  is  smaller  than  unity; 
diverging,  when  ft  ia  greater. 

The  terma  of  a  series  mav  deoreaae  indeflnitelj  and  the  series  not  be  oonveiging. 

A  series,  all  the  terms  of  which  are  positive,  u  converging,  when  the  ratio  of  one 
term  to  the  preceding  one  tends  towards  a  Umit  smaller  tnan  unity,  in  proportion  aa 
the  index  ox  the  rank  of  that  term  increases  indefinitely. — ^The  series  is  diveigiqg 
when  this  Umii  is  greater  than  unity.   There  is  uncertainty  when  it  is  equsi  to  unity. 

In  ji^neral,  when  the  terms  of  a  series  decrease  indefinitely,  and  are  alternately 
positive  and  negative,  the  aeriea  ia  eonverghig. 

Combinations,  arrangements,  and  permutations  of  m  letters,  when  each  combioft* 
tion  must  not  contain  we  same  letter  twice. 
Development  of  the  entire  and  poaitive  powers  of  a  binomial. — General  terma. 
Development  of  (a + *^^)*. 

Limit  towards  which  (I  +  ^)*  tends,  when  m  increases  indefinitely. 
Summation  of  piles  of  balls. 

Cf  logarUkmB  and  qf  ikeir  Mtet. 

All  numbers  can  be  produced  by  forming  all  the  powers  of  any  poaitive  numbtTi 
greater  or  less  than  one. 

General  properties  of  logarithms. 

When  numbers  are  in  geometrical  progression,  their  logarithms  are  in  arithmetioal 
progression. 

How  to  pass  from  one  system  of  logarithms  to  another  svetem. 

Calculation  of  logarithms  by  means  of  the  series  whicn  fives  the  logarithm  of 
•+1,  knowing  that  of  n, — Calculation  of  Kapierian  logaritnma. — ^To  deduce  flroui 
them  those  of  Brigga.    Modulus. 

Use  of  logarithms  whose  base  is  10. — Characteristics. — Negative  charaoteriatlett 
Loffarithms  entirely  negative  are  not  used  in  calculation. 

A  number  being  given,  how  to  find  ita  logarithm  in  the  tables  of  Callet.  A  loga- 
rithm being  giveuj  now  to  find  the  number  to  which  it  belongs. — Use  of  the  propor- 
tional parts. — Theur  applicntion  to  appreciate  the  exactness  for  which  we  can  anaw<er. 

Employment  of  the  sliding  rule. 

Besoiution  of  exponential  e(|aations  by  means  of  logarithms. 

Compound  interest.    Annuities. 

IkrUfed  funcUom. 

Development  of  an  entire  function  Y  (x+h)  of  the  binomial  (a;+ A).— Derivative 
of  an  entire  function.— To  return  from  the  derivative  to  the  function. 

The  derivative  of  a  function  of  x  is  the  limit  towards  which  tends  the  ratio  of  the 
increment  of  the  function  to  the  increment  h  of  the  variable,  in  proportion  aa  A 
tends  towards  zero. 

Derivativea  of  trigonometric  functions. 

Derivatives  of  exponentials  and  of  logarithms. 

Rules  to  find  the  derivative  of  a  sum,  of  a  product,  of  a  power,  of  a  quotient  of 
functions  of  as,  the  derivativea  of  which  are  known. 

Of  iks  numerioal  moluiion  of  eqtiaiUm$. 

(ihangcs  experienced  by  an  entire  function  /(x)  when  x  varies  in  a  continuoaa 
manner. — When  two  numbers  a  and  b  substituted  in  an  entire  function  /{x)  gfv« 
results  with  contrary  signs,  the  equation/ r2)  =  0  has  at  least  one  real  root  not  com- 
prised between  a  and  b.  This  property  snoHists  for  every  ppecies  of  function  which 
remains  continuous  for  all  the  values  of  z  comprised  between  a  and  b. 

An  algebraic  equation  of  uneven  degree  has  at  least  ono  real  root. — An  algebralo 
equation  of  even  decree,  whose  last  t^rm  is  negative,  has  at  least  two  real  roots. 

Every  equation /(x)=:0,  with  coefficients  either  reel  or  imsginary  of  the  form 

a-^b^—  1,  admits  of  a  real  or  imaginary  root  of  the  same  form.     [Only  the  nnuiioi- 
atioD,  ind  not  the  demonatration  of  this  theorem,  is  required.] 
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If  a  is  a  root  of  an  al^braio  equation,  the  ilr»t  member  ia  di^iaible  hjx-a.  An 
•l(*bfmle  equation  of  the  m^  dejrree  haa  always  m  roots  real  or  ima^marj.  and  it 
oaaDOt  admit  more. — Deoomposition  of  the  first  membera  into  factors  of  toe  flial 
deffree.    Relations  between  tne  ooeiBaientB  of  an  algebnde  equation  and  its  roota. 

When  an  algebraio  equation  whoee  ooefflcienta  are  real,  admits  an  imaginary  root 

of  tha  form  a-^bV—  1,  it  has  also  for  a  root  the  co^jngate  expression  a^^bV—  1. 

In  an  algebraic  expression,  complete  or  incomplete,  the  number  of  the  posiUre 
roots  cannot  surpass  the  number  of  the  Tariauona ;  consequence,  for  negative 
roota. 

Investi^tion  of  the  product  of  the  Actors  of  the  flrst  degree  common  to  two  en- 
tire Amotions  of  x, — ^Determination  of  the  roots  common  to  two  eqnationa,  the  flrat 
mtmbera  of  which  are  entire  functions  of  the  unknown  quantity. 

By  what  character  to  recognize  that  an  algebraio  equation  haa  equal  roota. — ^How 
wa  then  l»ing  ita  resolution  to  that  of  ssTenl  others  of  lower  degree  and  of  unequal 
fooIb* 

Inveatigation  of  the  commensurable  roots  of  an  algebraio  equation  with  entire  co- 
aJD<rienta. 

When  a  series  of  equidistant  numbers  is  substituted  in  an  entire  function  of  the 
m^  degree,  and  differences  of  different  orders  between  the  results  are  formed,  the 
diffunancea  of  the  m^  order  are  constant. 

Api^ication  to  the  separation  of  the  roots  of  an  equation  of  the  third  degree. — 
HsTing  the  results  of  the  substitution  of  —  1,  0,  and  +1,  to  deduce  therefrom,  by 
meana  of  differences,  those  of  all  other  whole  numbers,  positive  or  negative. — The 
progreaa  of  the  calculation  loads  of  itself  to  the  limits  of  the  roots. — Graphical  rep- 
naentation  of  this  method. 

Snbatltution  of  numbers  equidistant  by  a  tenth,  between  two  consecutive  whole 
numbers,  when  the  inspection  of  the  first  results  has  shown  ita  necessity. — This 
■abstitntion  is  effected  directly,  or  by  means  of  new  differences  deduced  from  the 
piraoeding. 

How  to  determine,  in  continuing  the  approximation  towards  a  root,  at  what  mo- 
Btnl  the  oonaideratifon  of  the  first  difference  is  sufficient  to  give  that  root  with  all 
dtairable  exactness,  by  a  simple  proportion. 

The  preceding  method  becomes  applicable  to  the  investigfatlon  of  the  roota  of  a 
tranaoandental  equation  X=:0,  when  there  have  been  substituted  in  the  flrst  mom- 
b«r,  numbers  equidistant  and  sufficiently  near  to  allow  the  differenoea  of  the  reaulta 
to  be  oonaidered  as  constant,  atarting  from  a  certain  order. — Formulae  of  interpo- 
lation. 

Having  obtained  a  root  of  an  algebraio  or  transcendental  equation,  with  a  certain 
di(gree  of  approximation,  to  approximate  atill  fkrther  by  the  method  of  Newton. 

Baaolution  of  two  numerical  equations  of  the  second  degree  with  two  unknown 
quantities. 
Deoomposition  of  rational  fhKStions  into  simple  fhustions. 


lY.  TBIOOVOMXTBT. 

In  ezplaiDiDg  the  use  of  trigoDometrical  tables,  the  pupil  most  be  able 
to  tell  with  what  degree  of  exactness  an  angle  can  be  determined  by  the 
logarithms  of  any  of  its  trigonometrical  lines.  The  consideration  of  the 
proportional  parts  will  be  sufficient  for  this.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  if 
the  tine  determines  perfectly  a  small  angle,  the  degree  of  exactness, 
wluch  may  be  expected  from  the  use  of  that  line,  diminishes  as  the  angle 
increases,  and  becomes  quite  insufficient  in  the  neighborhood  of  90  de- 
grees. It  is  the  reverse  for  the  cotine,  which  may  serve  very  well  to  rep- 
resent an  angle  near  90  degrees,  while  it  would  be  very  inexact  for 
amall  angles.  We  see,  then,  that  in  our  applications,  we  should  distrust 
those  formulas  which  give  an  angle  by  its  sine  or  cosine.    The  tangent 
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being  alone  exempt  from  these  difficulties,  we  should  seek,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  resolve  all  questions  by  means  of  it  Thus,  Jet  us  suppose  thai 
we  know  the  hjpothenuse  and  one  of  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  trian- 
gle, the  direct  determinatioD  of  the  included  angle  will  be  given  bj  a 
cosine,  which  will  be  wanting  in  exactness  if  the  hypothenuse  of  the  tri- 
angle does  not  differ  much  from  the  given  side.  In  that  case  we  should 
b^;in  by  calculating  the  third  side,  and  then  use  it  with  the  first  side  to 
determine  the  desired  angle  by  means  of  its  tangent  When  two  sides 
of  a  triangle  and  the  included  angle  are  given,  the  tangent  of  the  half 
diffiarence  of  the  desired  angles  may  be  calculated  with  advantage ;  but 
we  may  also  separately  determine  the  tangent  of  each  of  them.  When 
the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  are  given,  the  best  formula  for  calculating 
an  angle,  and  the  only  one  never  at  fiiult,  is  that  which  gives  the  tan- 
gent of  half  of  it 

The  surveying  for  plans,  taught  in  the  course  of  Geometry,  employing 
only  graphical  methods  of  calculation,  did  not  need  any  more  accurats| 
instruments  than  the  chain  and  the  graphometer ;  but  now  that  trigo- 
nometry furnishes  more  accurate  methods  of  calculation,  the  measoie- 
ments  on  the  ground  require  more  precision.  Hence  the  requiremeot 
for  the  pupil  to  measure  carefully  a  base,  to  use  telescopes,  verniers,  eto^ 
and  to  make  the  necessary  calculations,  the  ground  being  still  consideved 
as  plane.  But  as  these  slow  and  laborious  methods  can  be  employed  for 
only  the  principal  points  of  the  survey,  the  moro  expeditious  means  of 
the  plane-table  and  compass  will  be  used  for  the  details. 

In  spherical  trigonometry,  all  that  will  be  needed  in  geodesy  shouU 
be  learned  before  admission  to  the  school,  so  that  the  subject  will  noi 
need  to  be  again  taken  up.  We  have  specially  inscribed  in  the  pio^ 
gnunme  the  relations  between  the  angles  and  sides  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  which  must  be  known  by  the  students ;  they  are  those  which 
occur  in  practioe.  In  tracing  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  resolutioii 
of  the  three  cases  of  any  triangles,  we  have  indicated  that  which  is  in 
foct  employed  in  the  applications,  and  which  is  the  most  convenient 
As  to  the  rest,  ambiguous  cases  never  occur  in  practice,  and  therefore 
we  should  take  care  not  to  speak  of  them  to  learners. 

In  surveying,  spherical  trigonometry  will  now  allow  us  to  ccmsider 
cases  in  which  the  signals  are  not  all  in  the  same  plane,  and  to  operate 
on  uneven  ground,  obtain  its  projection  on  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and 
at  the  same  time  determine  differences  of  level 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Descriptive  Geometry  might  supply  the  place 
of  spherical  trigonometry  by  a  graphical  construction,  but  tiie  degree  of 
exactitude  of  the  differences  of  level  thus  obtained  would  be  insufficient 
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PBOOBAMME  OF  TBIGONOMETBT. 

1.   VLAxm  nuooMoioEnnr. 

TrigODometriotl  Udm.— TheirTatios  to  the  radioB  ire  alone  oouiddered.— BeUtions 
of  the  triffonometrio  lines  of  the  same  angle.— Bzpreeaiona  of  the  aino  and  <^  tha 
ooaine  in  fhnctiooa  of  the  tangent. 

Knowing  the  alnea  and  the  oosinea  of  two  area  a  and  h^  to  find  the  aine  and  the 
ooaine  of  their  anm  and  of  their  differenoe.— To  find  the  tangent  of  the  aom  or  of 
the  difference  of  two  area,  knowing  the  tangenta  of  thoee  arcs. 

Xxpreeaionsforsin.Saandsin.fa;  cos.aasnd  oos.8a;  tang. 8 «  and  tang.  8 «, 

Knowing  ain.  a  or  cos.  a,  to  osloolste  sin.  i  a  and  cos.  i  a. 

Knowing  tang.  Oy  to  csleolate  tang,  i  a. 

Knowing  sin. Oy  to  calculate  ain.  i a.— Knowing  oos.  a,  to  cslcnlate  cos.  la. 

Use  of  uio  formula  cos.j?+oos.^=2coB.i(/»4.^)coB.I(j?— ^),  to  render  logs- 
iftfams  applicable  to  the  sum  of  two  triffonometricsl  lines,  sines  or  cosines.— To  ren- 
der logarithms  applicable  to  the  sum  of  two  tangenta. 

Construction  orthe  triffonometric  tables. 

Use  in  detail  of  ^e  tables  of  Callet.— Appreciation,  by  the  proportional  parta,  of 
the  decree  of  exactness  in  the  calculation  of  the  angles.— Superionty  of  the  tangent 
ibnno&a. 

BstolntUon  qf  trianglti, 

Belations  between  the  anfflea  and  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  trian^e,  or  of  any 
triangle  whatever. — ^When  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  given,  these  relations 
determine  only  the  ratios  of  the  sides. 

Beaolntion  of  right-angled  trianglea^— Of  the  case  in  which  the  hypothenuse  and 
•  side  nearly  eoualto  it  are  given. 

Knowing  a  stde  and  two  angles  of  any  triangle,  to  find  the  other  parts,  and  also 
Iha  anrlkoe  of  the  triangle. 

Knowing  two  sides  a  and  ft  of  a  triangle  and  the  included  an^e  C,  to  find  the 
other  parte  and  also  the  surfkoe  of  the  triangle.— The  tang,  k  (A— B)  may  be  deter* 
mined;  or  tang.  A  and  tang.B  directly. 

Knowing  the  three  sides  a,  ft,  0,  to  find  the  angles  and  the  surfkce  of  the  triangle.— 
]inipl<^yinent  of  the  formula  which  gives  tang.  1  A. 


jffffisrifirti  to  namifin»gfirpla/h§, 
Meaaurement  of  bases  with  rods. 


Heaaurement  of  an^lea. — Description  and  use  of  the  circle. — Use  of  the  telescope 
to  xonder  the  line  of  sight  more  precise. — ^Division  of  the  circle. — Verniers. 

Heaaurement  and  calculation  of  a  system  of  triangles.— Beduction  of  angles  to  the 
tentres  of  stations. 

How  to  connect  the  secondaiy  pointa  to  the  prindpal  aystem.— Use  of  the  plane 
tftUo  and  of  the  compass. 

8.  sranucAL  tuoovoketst. 

Fondamental  relations  (cos.  a  =  cos.  ft  cos.  e + sin.  ft  sin.  e  cos.  A)  between  the  sides 
•nd  the  sngles  of  a  spherical  triangle. 

To  deduce  thence  the  relations  sin.  A:Bin.B=sin.a:sin.ft;  cotasin.ft— cot.  A 
tin.  C= COS.  ft  cos.  C,  and  by  the  consideration  of  the  supplementary  triangle  cos. 
A  ■■— >  ooe.  B  coe.  C + ein.  B  sin.  C  cos.  a. 

Bight-angled  triangles. — Formulas  cos.  a = cos.  ft  cos.  e ;  sin.  ft = sin.  a  sin.  B ;  tang. 
«st  ting,  a  COS.  B  and  tang,  ft = sin.  c  tanf .  B. 

In  a  right-angled  triaiwe  the  three  sides  are  less  thsn  90^,  or  else  two  of  the  sides 
•re  jTMter  than  90^,  anathe  third  is  less.  An  angle  and  the  side  opposite  to  it  are 
both  lees  than  90^,  or  both  greater. 

Beaolntion  of  any  trianglea  whatever : 

10  Having  given  their  three  sides  a.  ft,  e,  or  their  three  angles  A,  B,  C— Formuiss 
tang.  i«,  and  tang,  k  A,  oalculable  by  logarithina : 

S^  Having  given  two  sides  and  the  included  angle,  or  two  angles  and  the  included 
aide. — Formulas  of  Delambre : 

80  Having  given  two  aidea  and  an  angle  opposite  to  one  of  them,  or  two  angles 
and  a  side  opik)site  to  one  of  them.  Employment  of  sn  auxiliary  angle  to  render 
the  formulae  oalculable  by  logarithma. 

AppUcations.— Survey  of  a  mountainous  country. — Seduction  of  the  base  and  of 
the  anglea  to  the  horizon.— DeterminaUon  of  differences  of  level. 

Knowing  the  latitude  and  the  longitude  of  two  points  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth, 
to  find  the  distance  of  those  points. 
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Hie  important  property  of  homogeneitj  must  be  given  with  cleamen 
and  ifimplicitj. 

Hie  transformation  of  0OK>rdinate8  most  receive  some  numerical  ap- 
plications, which  are  indispensable  to  make  the  stndent  dearij  see  the 
meaning  of  the  ibnnulas. 

Hie  determination  of  tangents  will  be  effected  in  the  most  general 
manner  by  means  of  the  derivatives  of  the  various  functions,  which  we 
inserted  in  the  programme  of  algebra.  After  having  shown  that  this 
determination  depends  on  the  calculation  of  the  derivative  of  the  ordi- 
nate with  respect  to  the  abscissa,  this  will  be  used  to  simplify  the  invea- 
tigation  of  the  tangent  to  curves  of  the  second  degree  and  to  corvea 
whose  equations  contain  transcendental  functions  The  discussion  of 
these,  formerly  pursued  by  laborious  indirect  methods,  will  now  become 
easy;  and  as  curves  with  transcendental  equations  are  frequently  en- 
countered, it  will  be  well  to  exercise  students  in  their  discussion. 

The  properties  of  foci  and  of  the  directrices  of  curves  of  the  second 
degree  will  be  established  directly,  for  each  of  the  three  curves,  by 
means  of  the  simplest  equations  of  these  curves,  and  without  any  consid- 
eration of  the  analytical  properties  of  foci,  with  respect  to  the  general 
equation  of  the  second  degree.  With  even  greater  reason  vrill  we  dis- 
pense with  examining  whether  curves  of  higher  degree  have  foci,  a  quea- 
tion  whose  meaniug  even  is  not  well  defined. 

We  retained  in  algebra  the  elimination  between  two  equations  of  the 
second  degree  with  two  unknown  quantities,  a  problem  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  purely  analytical  investigation  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
pcdnts  of  intersection  of  two  curves  of  the  second  degree.  The  final 
equation  is  in  general  of  the  fourth  degree,  but  we  may  sometimes  dis- 
pense with  calculating  that  equation.  A  graphical  construction  of  the 
curves,  carefully  made,  will  in  &ct  be  sufficient  to  make  known,  approx- 
imately, the  co-ordinates  of  each  of  the  points  of  intersection ;  and  when 
we  shall  have  thus  obtained  an  approximate  solution,  we  will  often  be 
able  to  give  it  all  the  numerical  rigor  desirable,  by  successive  approxi- 
mations, deduced  fix>m  the  equations.  These  considerations  will  be  ex- 
tended to  the  investigation  of  the  real  roots  of  equations  of  any  form 
whatever  with  one  unknown  quantity. 

Analytical  geometry  of  three  dimensions  was  formerly  entirely  taught 
within  the  Polytechnic  school,  none  of  it  being  reserved  for  the  course 
of  admission.  For  some  years  past,  however,  candidates  were  required 
to  know  the  equations  of  the  right  line  in  space,  the  equation  of  the 
plane,  the  solution  of  the  problems  which  relate  to  it  and  the  transfer- 
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matioQ  of  co-ordinates.  Bat  the  consideration  of  8ur£Eux38  of  the  second 
order  was  reserved  for  the  interior  teaching.  We  think  it  well  to  place 
this  also  among  the  studies  to  he  mastered  before  admission,  in  aooord- 
anoe  with  the  general  principle  now  sought  to  be  realized,  of  dasaing 
with  them  that  double  instruction  which  does  not  exact  a  prerioua 
knowledge  of  the  differential  calculus. 

We  have  not,  however,  inserted  here  all  the  properties  of  surfiu^es  of 
the  second  order,  but  have  retained  only  those  which  it  is  indispensable 
to  know  and  to  retain.  The  transformation  of  rectilinear  co-ordinates^ 
ibr  example,  must  be  executed  with  simplicity,  and  the  teacher  must  le- 
aCrict  himself  to  giving  his  pupils  a  succinct  explanation  of  the  course  to 
be  pursued ;  this  will  suffice  to  them  for  the  veiy  rare  cases  in  which 
they  may  happen  to  have  need  of  theoiL  No  questions  will  be  asked 
relating  to  the  general  considerations,  which  require  very  complicated 
thecMnedcal  discussions,  and  especially  that  of  the  general  reduction  of  the 
equation  of  the  second  degree  with  three  variables.  We  have  omitted 
from  the  problems  relating  to  the  right  line  and  to  the  plane,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  shortest  distance  of  two  right  lines. 

The  properties  of  surfaces  of  the  second  order  will  be  deduced  from 
the  equations  of  those  sur&ces,  taken  direcUy  in  the  simplest  formSb 
Aoiong  these  properties,  we  place  in  the  first  rank,  for  their  valuable 
afyplications,  those  of  the  surfaces  which  can  be  generated  by  the  move- 
ment of  a  right  line. 

PBOGBAHME  OF  ANALTTIGAL  GEOMETRY. 

1.     OBOXCXnr  of  two  DDOEMBIONa. 

BeetiUnear  oo-ordin«t6ii.— Position  of  a  point  on  a  plane. 

Bepreaeutation  of  geomeirio  looi  by  equations. 

Homogeneity  of  eo nations  and  of  formolaa.— Construotion  of  algebraio  ezpreesions. 

Tranatormation  of  rectilinear  oo-ordinates. 

Conatruotion  of  equations  of  the  first  decree. — Problems  on  the  right  line. 

Constraotion  of  eoaations  of  the  second  degree. — Division  of  the  onrves  which 
they  represent  into  three  classes. — ^Bednotion  of  the  equation  to  its  simplest  form  by 
tha  ohange  of  oo-ordinates.* 

Problem  of  tangents. — The  coefficient  of  inclination  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve, 
to  the  azia  of  the  abscissas,  is  equal  to  the  derivative  of  the  ordinate  with  respect  to 
Ihesbsoiaaa. 

Centre  and  azea.— The  squarea  of  the  ordinates  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  axes 
ut  to  each  other  as  the  products  of  the  corresponding  segments  formed  on  that  axis. 

The  ordinates  perpendicular  to  the  maior  axis  are  to  Uie  oorrespondinff  ordinates 
of  the  circle  descnbod  on  that  axis  as  a  diameter,  in  the  constant  ratio  of  the  minor 
azia  to  the  mi^or.— Oonstruction  of  the  carve  by  points,  by  means  of  this  property. 

Foci ;  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse. — The  sum  of  the  radii  vectors  drawn  to  any 
point  of  the  ellipse  is  constant  and  equal  to  the  migor  axis. — ^Description  of  the 
allipae  by  meana  of  this  property. 

*  The  stodentB  win  apply  these  redactions  to  a  nnnerioal  eqnatSon  of  the  seoood  degree,  sad 
wiB  determine  the  sitaatton  of  the  new  exes  with  reeneet  to  the  original  axes,  by  means  of  tri«^ 
Bometrical  tables.  They  will  show  to  the  examiner  the  complete  oalonlationa  of  this  redaotfoa 
and  the  trace  of  the  two  systems  of  axes  and  of  the  eorvcsi 
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Directrices. — ^The  distaiioe  from  each  point  of  the  ellipse  to  one  of  the  foci,  and  to 
tb*  directrix  acyaoeiit  to  that  ibcoa,  are  to  each  other  aa  the  eooentrieity  is  to  th« 
■aiorasds. 

JSqaationa  of  the  tangent  and  of  the  normal  at  anT  point  of  the  ellipse.* — ^Th« 
point  io  which  the  tangent  meets  one  of  the  axes  prolonged  is  indepenaent  of  the 
length  of  the  other  axis. — Constmction  of  the  tangent  at  any  point  of  the  ellipse  hy 
mmam  of  this  property. 

•  The  radii  veotores,  drawn  from  the  foci  to  any  point  of  the  ellipse,  make  equal 
a^giea  with  the  tangent  at  that  point  or  the  same  side  of  it. — The  normsl  bisects  the 
angle  made  by  the  radii  vectores  with  each  other.^Tbis  property  may  senre  to 
drew  a  tangent  to  the  ellipse  through  a  point  on  the  carve,  or  tnrough  a  point  ex- 
terior to  it. 

The  diameters  of  the  ellipse  sre  right  lines  passing  throngfa  the  centre  of  th« 
wrre. — The  chords  which  a  diameter  bisects  are  parallel  to  the  tangent  drawn 
throagh  the  extremity  of  that  diameter.  — Supplementary  chords.  By  noeans  of  them 
a  tan^nt  to  the  ellipse  can  be  drawn  througn  a  given  point  on  that  curve  or  parallel 
Io  a  given  right  line. 

Conjugate  diameters. — ^Two  conju^^  diameters  are  always  parallel  to  supplemeo- 
tUT  cnords,  and  reciprocally. — Limit  of  the  angle  of  two  conjugate  diameters.-— An 
•Oipse  always  contains  two  equal  conjugate  diameters. — The  sum  of  the  squares  of 
two  coniugste  diameters  b  constant. — The  area  of  the  paralleloffram  constructed  on 
two  conjugate  diameteiv  is  constant. — ^To  construct  an  ellipse,  Knowing  two  co^jn- 
gate  diameters  and  the  angle  which  they  make  with  each  other. 

Expression  of  the  area  of  an  ellipse  in  function  of  its  axes. 

QftiUlkfptrMa. 

Centre  and  axes.— Satio  of  the  squares  of  the  ordinates  perpendicular  to  the  trani* 


Of  foci  and  of  directrices ;  of  the  tangent  and  of  the  normal ;  of  diameters  and  of 
•npplementarv  chords. — ^Properties  of  these  points  and  of  these  lines,  analogous  to 
those  which  they  possess  in  the  ellipse. 

A^mptotes  of  tne  hyperbola. — ^Tne  asymptotes  coincide  with  the  diagonals  of  the 
parallelogram  formed  on  any  two  conjugate  diameters.— The  portions  of  a  secani 
comprised  between  ^e  hyperbola  and  its  asymptotes  are  equal. — Application  to  the 
tanffcnt  and  to  its  ooostmction. 

^e  rectsngle  of  the  parts  of  a  secant,  comprised  between  a  point  of  the  curve  and 
the  asymptotes,  is  equal  to  the  square  of  half  of  the  diameter  to  which  the  secant  ia 
persUeL 

Form  of  the  equaUon  of  the  hyperbola  referred  to  its  asymptotes. 

Cf  tk$  parabola. 

Axis  of  the  parabolA.— BaUo  of  the  squares  of  the  ordinates  perpendicular  to  th* 


Focus  and  directrix  of  the  parabola.— Every  point  of  the  curve  is  equslly 
from  the  focus  and  from  the  directrix. — Construction  of  the  parabola. 

The  parabola  may  be  considered  as  an  ellipse,  in  which  the  mi^r  axis  is  indefl- 
oStely  increased  while  the  distance  from  one  focus  to  the  adjacent  summit  remains 
constant. 

Equationa  of  the  tenant  and  of  the  normal.— Sub-tangent  and  sub-nonnsl.  Th^ 
fiimish  means  of  dnwing  a  tangent  at  any  point  of  the  curve. 

The  tangent  makes  eousl  angles  with  the  axis  and  with  the  radius  vector  drawn 
to  the  point  of  contact— To  draw,  by  means  of  this  property,  a  tangent  to  the  parsp 
bola,  1^  through  a  point  on  the  curve ;  99  through  an  exterior  point. 

AU  the  diameters  of  the  parabols  are  right  lines  psrallel  to  the  axis,  and  recipro* 
eaUy.- The  chords  which  a  diameter  bisects  are  parallel  to  the  tangent  drawn  at  the 
extremity  of  that  diameter. 

Expression  of  the  area  of  a  parabolic  segment. 

Pdar  co-ordinates. — ^To  pass  from  a  system  of  rectilinear  and  rectangular  co-oidl* 
nates  to  a  system  of  polar  co-ordinates,  and  reciprocally. 

Fdar  equations  of  the  three  curves  of  the  second  order,  the  pole  being  situsted  at  % 
ibens,  ana  the  anglea  beinff  reckoned  fh>m  the  axis  wbicli  passes  through  that  focus* 

Summary  discussion  of  some  transcendentsl  curves. — Determination  of  the  tan- 
gent at  one  of  their  points. 

Constmction  of  the  real  roots  of  equstions  of  any  form  with  one  unknown  quan* 
tity. — Investigation  of  the  iotersections  of  two  curves  of  the  second  degree — Ka<* 
merical  applications  of  these  formulas.  > 

•  They  will  be  d«daoed  from  the  property,  preTtonsly  demonstrated,  of  the  derirstlTS  of  the 
•RUaate  with  respect  to  ths  sbsclisa. 
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The  sam  of  the  projeotions  of  several  oonsectitive  right  lines  apon  an  axis  is  equal 
to  the  projection  of  the  resultinff  line. — ^The  sum  of  the  projections  of  a  right  line  on 
three  recungular  axes  is  eqaal  to  the  square  of  the  right  line. — ^The  sum  of  the 
■onares  of  the  ooeines  of  the  angles  which  a  right  line  mues  with  three  reetangnUyr 
rint  lines  is  equal  to  nnitj. 

The  projection  of  a  plane  area  on  a  plane  is  equal  to  the  product  of  that  area  bj 
the  oosme  of  the  anffle  of  the  two  planes. 

Representation  of  a  point  by  its  co-ordinates. — Equations  of  lines  and  of  aurfhoea. 
.  Transformation  of  rectilinear  co-ordinatea. 

Of  ih€  right  Um  and  qf  Die  plane. 

Equations  of  the  right  line. — Equation  of  the  plane. 

To  And  the  equations  of  a  right  line,  1^  which  passes  through  two  given  pointif 
iP  which  passes  throujgfh  a  ^iven  point  and  which  u  parallel  to  a  given  line. 
■  To  determine  the  point  of  intersection  of  two  ri^ht  lines  whose  equations  are  known. 

To  pass  a  plane,  1^  through  three  given  points ;  2P  through  a  given  point  and 
parallel  to  a  given  plane ;  6°  through  a  point  and  through  a  given  right  line. 

Knowing  tho'equations  of  two  planes,  to  find  the  projections  of  their  intersection. 

To  find  uie  intersection  of  a  right  line  and  of  a  piane^  their  equations  being  known. . 

Knowing  the  co-ordinatea  of  two  points,  to  find  their  distance. 

From  a  ffiven  point  to  let  fall  a  perpendicular  on  a  plane ;  to  find  the  foot  and  Um 
length  of  that  perpendicular  (rectangubr  co-ordinates). 

Through  a  ffiven  point  to  pass  a  plane  perpendicular  to  a  given  right  line  (reoi- 
angular  co-orainatos). 

Through  a  ffiven  point,  to  pass  a  perpendicular  to  a  given  right  line ;  to  determine 
the  foot  and  the  length  of  that  perpendicular  (rectangular  co-ordinatea). 

Knowiuff  the  equations  of  a  right  line,  to  determine  the  angles  wluch  that  line 
makes  with  the  axes  of  the  oo-ordmates  (rectangular  co-ordinates). 

To  find  the  angle  of  two  right  linea  whoae  equations  are  known  (rectangular  o^ 
ordinates). 

Knowing  the  equation  of  a  plane,  to  find  the  angles  which  It  makea  with  the  oo- 
ordinate  pumes  (rectangular  co-ordinates). 

To  determine  the  angle  of  two  phmes  f  rectangular  co-ordinates). 

To  find  the  angle  &f  a  right  line  and  or  a  plane  (rectangular  oo-ordinatea). 

Smfaces  (ff  tJu  teeond  dtgru. 

Thej  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  one  class  having  a  centre,  the  other  not  haviiy 
any.    Co-ordinatea  of  the  centre. 

Of  diametric  planes. 

Simplification  of  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree  by  the  transformation 
of  co-ordinatea. 

The  simplest  equations  of  the  ellipsoid,  of  the  hvpHerboloid  of  one  sheet  and  of  two 
■hoeta,  of  the  elliptical  and  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid,  of  cones  and  of  oylinden  dT 
the  second  order. 

Nature  of  the  plane  sections  of  surfaces  of  the  second  order.— Plane  sections  of  the 
oono,  and  of  the  right  cylinder  with  circular  base.— Anti-parallel  section  of  the  obliquo 
oone  with  circular  base. 
•  Cone  asymptote  to  an  hyperboloid. 

Bight-linecf  sections  of  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet — ^Through  each  point  of  a 
hrperboloid  of  one  sheet  two  right  lines  can  be  drawn^  whence  result  two  systems 
OL  right-lined  generatrices  of  the  hyperboloid. — ^Two  right  lines  taken  in  the  same 
■vstem  do  not  meet,  and  two  right  Tinea  of  different  systems  always  meet. — All  the 
right  lines  situated  on  the  hyperboloid  being  transported  to  the  centrejiremaining 
ponllel  to  themselves,  coincide  with  the  surface  of  the  asymptote  cone. — Three  right 
fines  of  the  same  system  are  never  parallel  to  the  same  plane. — The  hyperboloid  of 
ime  sheet  may  be  generated  bv  a  right  line  which  moves  alon^  three  fixed  right 
lines,  not  parallel  to  the  same  plane ;  and,  reciprocally,  when  a  right  line  slides  on 
throe  fixed  lines,  not  parallel  to  the  same  plane,  it  generates  a  hyperlK>loid  of  one  sheet. 

Bight-lined  sections  of  the  hjrperbolio  paraboloid. — ^Through  each  point  of  the  sur- 
ftoo  of  the  h vperbolio  paraboloid  two  right  lines  may  be  traced,  whence  results  the 
generation  of  the  paraooloid  by  two  svstems  of  right  lines. — ^Two  right  linos  of  the 
tame  system  do  not  meet,  but  two  right  lines  of  different  systems  always  meet. — All 
the  right  Hues  of  the  same  system  are  parallel  to  the  same  plane. — ^The  hyperbolio 

Kraboloid  may  be  generated  by  the  movement  of  a  right  line  which  slides  on  three 
ed  right  lines  which  are  parallel  to  the  same  plane;  or  by  a  right  line  which 
•lidea  on  two  fixed  right  lines,  itself  remaining  always  paraUel  to  a  given  plane. 
Kociprocally,  every  sunaoe  resulting  from  one  of  these  two  modes  of  generation  ia  a 
hyperbolio  paraboloid. 
General  equations  of  conical  surfaces  and  of  cylindrical  snrfiices. 
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The  geiieral  methods  of  Descriptive  Geometry, — their  uses  in  Stone* 
eatdng  and  Carpentry,  in  Linear  Perspective,  and  in  the  determinatioa 
of  the  Shadows  of  bodies,^-con8titute  one  of  the  most  firuitful  branches 
of  the  applications  of  mathematics.  The  course  has  always  been  given 
at  the  Polytechnic  School  with  particular  care,  according  to  the  plans 
traced  by  the  illustrious  Monge^  but  no  part  of  the  subject  has  heretofore 
been  required  for  admission.  The  time  given  to  it  in  the  school,  being 
however  complained  of  on  all  sides  as  insufficient  for  its  great  extent  and 
important  applications,  the  general  methods  of  Descriptive  Geometry 
will  henceforth  be  retrenched  from  the  internal  course,  and  be  required 
of  all  candidates  for  admission. 

As  to  the  programme  itself,  it  is  needless  to  say  any  thing,  for  it  was 
established  by  Monge^  and  the  extent  which  he  gave  to  it,  as  well  as  the 
methods  which  he  had  created,  have  thus  far  been  maintained.  We 
merely  suppress  the  construction  of  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
right  lines,  which  presents  a  disagreeable  and  useless  complication. 

Candidates  will  have  to  present  to  the  examiner  a  collection  of  their 
graphical  constructions  {ipures)  of  all  the  questions  of  the  programme, 
signed  by  their  teacher.  They  are  farther  required  to  make  free-hand 
sketches  of  five  of  their  Spures. 

FBOGBAMME  OF  DESCBIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. 

Pr6U0H9  rdatimg  to  (hs^tUy  to  the  straight  Hn€j  and  to  the  plane.* 

Through  a  poiat  given  lu  spaoe,  to  pass  a  right  line  parallel  to  a  given  right  ISos, 
•nd  to  find  the  length  of  a  part  of  that  right  line. 

Throogh  a  given  point,  to  pass  a  plane  parallel  to  a  given  plane. 

To  oonatract  the  plane  which  paases  through  three  points  given  in  apace. 

Two  planes  being  given,  to  find  the  projections  of  tneir  interaection. 

A  ngnt  line  and  a  plane  being  given,  to  find  the  projeotiona  of  the  point  in  whioh 
the  rignt  line  meets  tne  plane. 

Throagh  a  given  point,  to  paaa  a  perpendicular  to  a  given  plane,  and  to  conatmel 
theprojcotiona  of  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  right  line  and  of  the  plane. 

Through  a  given  point,  to  pass  a  right  line  perpendicular  to  a  given  right  line, 
and  to  construct  the  projections  of  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  two  right  lines. 

A  plane  being  given,  to  find  the  angles  which  it  forms  with  the  planes  of  pro- 
Jeetion. 

Two  planes  being  given,  to  construct  the  angle  which  they  form  between  them. 

Two  right  lines  wnich  cut  each  other  being  given,  to  construct  the  angle  which 
Hiav  form  between  them. 

To  construct  the  angle  formed  bj  a  right  line  and  by  a  plane  given  in  position  in 


ProUtme  rdaiUig  to  tjngent  pUtnee, 

To  draw  a  plane  tangent  to  a  oylindrical  surface  or  to  a  oonioal  surface,  !<>  through 
a  point  taken  on  the  surfbce ;  2^  through  a  point  taken  out  of  the  surface ;  8^  paral- 
Itt  to  a  given  right  line. 

Through  a  point  taken  on  a  surlkca  of  revolution,  whose  meridian  is  known,  to 
a  plane  tangent  to  that  surface. 


*  The  method  of  the  change  of  the  planes  of  pit^eettoa  will  be  used  for  the  retolatloa  oltbeN 
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PnhUmt  rMimg  U  tk§  imUnteHom  ofnttfaem. 

To  oonstniot  th«  Motion  made,  on  tno  turikoe  of  a  tig]ki  and  veitioal  cylinder,  bj 
A  plane  perpendioolar  to  one  of  the  plaaea  of  projeetionw— To  draw  the  tangent  to 
toe  oorte  orintflflneetkm.— To  make  the  doTelopment  of  the  cylindrical  cnrflMe,  and 
to  raiiir  to  it  the  curve  of  intetMOkion,  and  alao  the  tangent. 

To  coDBtmct  the  intoneetion  of  a  right  cone  by  a  plane  perpendicolar  to  one  of 
the  planea  of  profectlon.    Development  and  tangent. 

To  conatmct  the  right  section  of  an  ohliqiie  cylinder.— To  draw  the  tangent  to 
the  ooire  of  interMotion.  To  make  the  development  of  the  oylindrical  aurfMCi  and 
to  reftr  to  it  the  curve  whidi  eerved  aa  iti  base,  and  also  its  tangents. 

To  oonstmot  the  intersection  of  a  snrflice  of  revelation  by  a  plane,  and  the  tan- 
ffents  to  the  cnrve  of  intersection. — To  resolve  this  qoeetion,  when  the  generating 
Dne  ia  a  right  line  which  does  not  meet  the  axis. 

To  conatmct  the  inteiaeotion  of  two  cylindrical  snrlkces,  and  the  tangents  to  thai 
cnrve. 

To  conatmct  the  intersection  of  two  obUone  cones,  and  the  tangents  to  that  cnrve. 

To  conatmct  the  intersection  of  two  soruioes  of  revolution  whoee  axes  meet. 

YII.  OTHXB  BXaVIBXMSVTS. 

The  precediog  six  heads  complete  the  outline  of  the  elementaiy  couree 
of  mathematical  instraction  which  it  was  the  object  of  this  article  to 
pvesent ;  but  a  few  more  lines  may  well  be  given  to  a  mere  enumeration 
of  the  other  reqidrementB  for  admission  to  the  school. 

Mbcbavics  comes  next  The  programme  is  arranged  under  these 
heads :  Simple  motion  and  compound  motion ;  Inertia ;  Forces  applied 
to  a  free  material  point ;  Work  of  forces  applied  to  a  movable  point ; 
Foroes  applied  to  a  solid  bodj ;  Machines. 

Phtsics  comprises  these  topics :  General  properties  of  bodies ;  Hy- 
drostatics and  hydraulics ;  Densities  of  solids  and  liquids ;  Properties  of 
gases;  Heat;  Steam;  Electricity;  Magnetism;  Acoustics;  Light 

Chkmistrt  treats  of  Oxygen ;  Hydrogen ;  Combinations  of  hydrogen 
with  oxygen ;  Axote  or  nitrogen ;  Combinations  of  azote  with  oxygen ; 
Combination  of  azote  with  hydrogen,  or  ammonia;  Sulphur;  Chlorine; 
Phosphorus;  Carbon. 

CosM OGRAPHT  describes  the  Stars ;  the  Earth ;  the  Sun ;  the  Moon ; 
the  Planets ;  Comets ;  the  Tides. 

H18TORT  and  GxooRAPHT  treat  of  Europe  from  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  accesBion  of  Louis  XVL 

German  must  be  known  sufficiently  for  it  to  be  translated,  spoken  a 
little,  and  written  in  its  own  characters. 

Drawing,  besides  the  ^puret  of  descriptive  geometry,  must  hare  been 
acquired  sufficiently  for  copying  an  academic  study,  and  shading  in  pen- 
oil  and  in  India  ink. 

Will  not  our  readers  agree  with  M.Coriolis,  that  ^  Then  ar$  vmy/m 
learned  mathematieiani  who  could  anewer  perfectly  well  at  an 
Umfor  admietion  to  the  Polytechnic  SchooTt 
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Thebx  are  Btrictly  Bpeaking  no  Junior  Military  Schools  prepara- 
tory to  the  Polytechnic  School,  or  to  the  Special  Military  School  at 
St  Cyr.  These  schools  are  recmitedin  general  from  the  LycUB 
and  other  schools  for  secondary  instmction,  upon  which  they  exeit 
a  most  powerful  influence.  Until  1852  there  was  no  special  pro- 
vision made  in  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Lyehs  for  the 
mathematical  preparation  required  for  admission  into  the  Polytech- 
nic, and  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  science  could  not  be  obtained 
without  being  able  to  meet  the  requirements  in  Latin,  rhetoric,  and 
h)gic  for  graduation  in  the  arts,  which  was  necessary  to  the  profes- 
sion of  law,  medicine,  and  theology.  In  consequence,  young  men 
who  prepared  to  be  candidates  for  the  preliminary  examinations  at 
the  Polytechnic  and  the  St  Cyr,  left  the  Lyeies  before  graduation 
in  order  to  acquire  more  geometry  and  less  literature  in  the  private 
schools,  or  under  private  tuition. 

A  new  arrangement,  popularly  called  the  Bifurcation^  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Decrees  of  the  10th  of  April,  1852;  and  has  now 
come  into  operation.  The  conditions  demanded  for  the  degree  in 
science  were  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Military  Schools ; 
and  in  return  for  this  conces»on  it  is  henceforth  to  be  exacted  from 
candidates  for  the  Military  Schools.  Ilie  diploma  of  arts  is  no 
longer  required  before  the  diploma  of  science  can  be  given.  The 
instruction,  which  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  LycSes  had  hitherto 
been  mainly  preparatory  for  the  former,  talces  henceforth  at  a  cer- 
tain point  (called  that  of  Bifurcation)  two  different  routes,  con- 
ducting separately,  the  one  to  the  baccalaureate  of  arts,  the  other  lo 
that  of  science.  The  whole  system  of  teaching  has  accordingly 
been  altered.  Boys  wanting  to  study  algebra  are  no  longer  carried 
through  a  long  course  of  Latin ;  mathematics  are  raised  to  an 
equality  with  literature ;  and  thus  military  pupils — ^pupils  desirous 
of  admission  at  the  Polytechnic  and  St  Cyr,  may  henceforth,  it  is 
hoped,  obtain  in  the  Lyciei  all  the  preparation  which  they  had  lat- 
terly aongfat  elsewhere. 
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Under  this  new  sjBtem  the  usual  course  for  a  boy  seems  to  bo 
the  following : — 

He  enters  the  Lyeie^  in  the  Elementary  Classes ;  or,  a  little  later, 
in  the  Grammar  Classes,  where  he  learns  Latin  and  begins  Greek. 
At  the  age  of  about  fourteen,  he  is  called  upon  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion for  admission  into  the  Upper  Division,  and  here,  in  accordance 
with  the  new  regulations,  he  makes  his  choice  for  mathematics  or 
for  literature,  the  studies  henceforth  being  divided,  one  course  lead- 
ing to  the  bachelorship  of  science,  the  other  to  that  of  arts. 

In  either  case  he  has  before  him  three  yearly  courses,  three 
olasses — the  Third,  the  Second,  and  what  is  called  the  Rhetoric 
At  the  close  of  this,  or  after^  passing,  if  he  pleases,  another  year  in 
what  is  called  the  Logic,  he  may  go  up  for  his  bachelor's  degree. 
The  boy  who  wants  to  go  to  St  Cyr  or  the  Polytechnic  chooses, 
of  course,  the  mathematical  division  leading  to  the  diploma  he  will 
want,  that  of  a  bachelor  of  science.  He  accordingly  begins  algebra, 
goes  on  to  trigonometry,  to  conic  sections,  and  to  mechanics,  and 
through  corresponding  stages  in  natural  philosophy,  and  the  like. 
If  he  chooses  to  spend  a  fourth  year  in  the  Logic,  he  will  be  chiefly 
employed  in  going  over  hb  subjects  again.  He  may  take  his  bach- 
elor's degree  at  any  time  after  finishing  his  third  year ;  and  he  may, 
if  he  pleases,  having  taken  that,  remain  during  a  fifth  or  even  a 
sixth  year,  in  the  class  of  Special  Mathematics. 

If  he  be  intended  for  St  Cyr,  he  may  very  well  leave  at  the  end 
of  his  year  in'Bhetoric,  taking  of  course  his  degree.  One  year  in 
the  course  of  Special  Mathematics  will  be  required  before  he  can 
have  a  chance  for  the  Polytechnic.  Usually  the  number  of  stu- 
dents admitted  at  the  latter,  who  have  not  passed  more  than  one 
year  in  the  mathematiqties  sp4ciale$  is  very  small.  Very  probably 
the  young  aspirant  would  try  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  this 
class,  and  would  learn  by  practice  to  do  better  at  the  end  of  the 
second. 

The  following  are  the  studies  of  the  mathematical  section  of  the 
upper  division  as  laid  down  by  the  ordinance  of  30th  August,  1854. 

Thb  Third  Class  {7h)iaiime^)  at  fourteen  years  old. 

Arithmetic  and  first  notions  of  Algebra.  Plane  Geometry  and  its  applica- 
tions. First  notions  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.  General  notions  of  Natural 
History;  Prindi^  of  dassification.    Linear  and  imitative  Drawing. 

Thb  Sbooxd  Class  {Seconde,)  at  fifteen  years  old. 

Algebra;  Geometry,  figures  in  space,  recapitulation;  Applications  of  Geom- 
etry, notions  of  the  geometrical  representattons  of  bodies  by  projections ;  Beo- 
tiUneal  Trigonometiy ;  Chemistry;  Physics;  and  Drawing. 
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Thb  Rhetohic,  at  sixteen  yean  old. 

Exercises  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra ;  Geometry ;  notions  on  some  common 
cunres;  and  general  recapitulation ;  Applications  of  Geometry;  notions  of  le?- 
eling  and  its  processes;  recapitulation  of  Trigonometry;  Cosmography;  Me- 
chanics; Chemistry  concluded  and  reviewed ;  Zoology  and  Animal  Physiology; 
Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology ;  Geology ;  Drawing.  (The  pupil  may  now 
be  ready  for  the  Degree  and  for  St  Cyr.) 

The  Logic,  at  seventeen  years  old. 

Six  lessons  a  week  are  employed  in  preparation  for  the  bachelorship  of  sci- 
ence, and  in  a  methodical  recapitulation  of  the  courses  of  the  three  preceding 
years  according  to  the  state  of  the  pupil's  knowledge. 

Two  lessons  a  week  are  allowed  for  reviewing  the  literary  instruction ;  even- 
ing lessons  in  Latin,  French,  English,  and  German,  and  in  History  and  Geog- 
raphy, having  been  given  through  the  whole  previous  time. 

Thb  Special  Mathematics,  at  eighteen  and  nineteen  years  old. 

Five  lessons  a  week  are  devoted  to  these  studies ;  in  the  other  lessons  the 
pupils  join  those  of  the  Logic  class  for  reviewing  all  their  previous  subjects, 
whether  for  the  bachelorship  in  science  or  for  competition  for  admission  at  the 
Eeole  Kormaie  or  the  Polytechnic. 

It  will  only  be  necessary  to  add  a  few  sentences  in  explanation 
of  the  methods  pursued  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  Lycees.  The 
classes  are  large — from  80  to  above  100;  the  lessons  strictly  pro- 
fessorial lectures,  with  occasional  questions,  as  at  the  Polytechnic 
itself.  In  large  establishments  the  class  is  divided,  and  two  pro- 
fessors are  employed,  giving  two  parallel  courses  on  the  same  sub- 
ject ^  To  correct  and  fortify  this  general  teaching,  we  find,  corres- 
ponding 'to  the  interrogations  of  the  Polytechnic,  what  are  here 
called  conferences.  The  members  of  the  large  class  are  examined 
first  of  all  in  small  detachments  of  five  or  six  by  their  own  profes- 
sors once  a  week ;  and,  secondly,  a  matter  of  yet  greater  importance, 
by  the  professor  who  is  conducting  the  parallel  course,  and  by  pro- 
fessors who  are  engaged  for  this  purpose  from  other  Lycees  and  pre- 
paratory schools,  and  from  among  the  repetileurs  of  the  Polytech- 
nic and  the  Ecolc  Normale  themselves.  It  appeared  by  the  table 
of  the  examinations  of  this  latter  kind  which  had  been  passed  by 
the  pupils  of  the  class  of  Special  Mathematics  at  the  Lycee  St.  Louis, 
that  the  first  pupil  on  the  list  had  in  the  interval  between  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  and  the  date  of  our  visit  (February  16th)  gone 
through  as  many  as  twenty-four. 

The  assistants,  who  bear  the  name  of  repetileurs  at  the  Lycees^  do 
not  corre8j)ond  in  any  sense  to  those  whom  we  shall  hereafter  notice 
at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  They  are  in  the  Lycees  mere  superin- 
tendents in  the  salles  oT etude,  who  attend  to  order  and  discipline, 
who  give  some  slight  occasional  help  to  the  pupils,  and  may  be  em- 
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ployed  in  certain  cases,  where  the  parents  wish  for  it,  in  giving  pri- 
vate tuition  to  the  less  proficient  The  system  of  $alle$  cTetude 
appears  to  prevail  aniversally ;  the  number  of  the  pupils  placed  in 
each  probably  varying  greatly.  At  the  Polytechnic  we  found 
eight  or  ten  pupils  in  each ;  at  St.  Cyr  as  many  as  200.  The  num- 
ber considered  most  desirable  at  the  Ltfcie  of  St  Louis  was  stated 
to  be  thirty. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  France  not  only  do  private  establishments 
succeed  in  giving  preparation  for  the  military  schools,  but  that  even 
in  the  first-class  public  schools,  which  educate  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, it  has  been  considered  possible  to  conduct  a  series  of  mili- 
tary or  science  classes  by  the  side  of  the  usual  literary  or  arts  classes. 
The  conmion  upper  schools  are  not,  as  they  used  to  be,  and  as  with 
us  they  are.  Grammar  schools,  tbey  are  also  Science  schools.  In 
every  Lycie  there  is,  so  to  say,  a  sort  of  elementary  polytechnic  de- 
partment, giving  a  kind  of  instruction  which  will  be  useful  to  the 
future  soldier,  and  at  the  same  time  to  others,  to  those  who  may 
have  to  do  with  mines,  manufactures,  or  any  description  of  civil  en- 
gineering. There  is  thus  no  occasion  for  Junior  Military  Schools 
in  France,  for  all  the  schools  of  this  class  are  more  or  less  of  a  mili- 
tary character  in  their  studies. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  examination  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  are  simply,  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  amounting  to  about  200  fr.  (10/.)  Examinations  are 
held  three  times  a  year  by  the  Faculties  at  Paris,  Besan^on,  Bor- 
deaux, Caen,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lille,  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
Montpellier,  Nancy,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Strasburg,  and  Toulouse,  and 
once  a  year  at  Ajaccio,  Algiers,  and  nineteen  other  towns.  There 
is  a  written  examination  of  six  hours,  and  a  viv&  voce  examination 
of  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  It  is,  of  course,  only  a  paee  examination, 
and  is  said  to  be  much  less  difficult  than  the  competitive  examina- 
tion for  admission  to  St  Cyr. — Report  of  English  Commissionere^ 
1856. 
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L     rOU2n>ATION    AND   HI8T0BT. 

Thb  origin  of  the  Ecole  Polytechniqtie  dates  from  a  period  of 
disorder  and  distress  in  the  history  of  France  which  might  seem 
alien  to  all  intellectual  parsnits,  if  we  did  not  remember  that  the 
general  stimulus  of  a  reTolutionary  period  often  acts  powerfully 
upon  thought  and  education.  It  is,  perhaps,  even  more  than  the 
Institute,  the  chief  scientic  creation  of  the  first  French  Revolution. 
It  was  during  the  government  of  the  conmiittee  of  public  safety, 
when  Camot,  as  war  minister,  was  gradually  driving  back  the  in- 
vading armies,  and  reorganizing  victory  out  of  defeat  and  confusion, 
that  the  first  steps  were  taken  for  its  establishment.  A  law,  dating 
the  1st  Ventose,  year  11.,  the  12th  of  March  1794,  created  a  "  Com- 
mission des  Travaux  Publics,"  charged  with  the  duty  of  establish- 
ing a  regular  system  for  carrying  on  public  works ;  and  this  com- 
mission ultimately  founded  a  central  school  for  public  works,  and 
drew  up  a  plan  for  the  competitive  examination  of  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  service.  It  was  intended  at  first  to  give  a  com- 
plete education  for  some  of  the  public  services,  but  it  was  soon 
changed  into  a  preparatory  school,  to  be  succeeded  by  special 
schools  of  application.     This  was  the  Ecole  Polytechnique. 

The  school  and  its  plan  were  both  owing  to  an  immediate  and 
pressing  want  It  was  to  be  partly  military  and  partly  civil.  Mili- 
tary, as  well  as  civil  education  had  been  destroyed  by  the  revolu- 
tionists. The  committee  of  public  safety  had,  indeed,  formed  a 
provisional  school  for  engineers  at  Metz,  to  supply  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  army  on  the  frontier,  and  at  this  school  young  men 
were  hastily  taught  the  elements  of  fortification,  and  were  sent  di- 
rect to  the  troops,  to  learn  as  they  best  could,  the  practice  of  their 
art.  "  But  such  a  method,''  says  the  report  accompanying  the  law 
which  founded  the  school,  "  does  not  form  engineers  in  any  true 
iense  of  the  term^  and  can  only  be  justified  by  the  emergency  of  the 

*  ConipUed  from  **  ileporf  and  Appendix  ^  UngHwh  CommiaHmun  on  JUUitar^  Edmuh 
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time.  The  young  men  should  be  recalled  to  the  new  school  to 
complete  their  studies.^'  Indeed  no  one  knew  better  than  Camot, 
to  use  the  language  of  the  report,  "  that  patriotism  and  courage 
can  not  "  always  supply  the  want  of  knowledge  ;'*  and  in  the  criti- 
cal campaigns  of  1793 — 4,  he  must  often  have  felt  the  need  of  the 
institution  which  he  was  then  contributing  to  set  on  foot.  Such 
was  the  immediate  motive  for  the  creation  of  this  school  At  first, 
it  only  included  the  engineers  amongst  its  pupils.  But  the  artil- 
lery were  added  within  a  year. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  notice  its  civil  character,  the 
combination  of  which  with  its  military  object  forms  its  peculiar  fea- 
ture, and  has  greatly  contributed  to  its  reputation.  Amongst  it« 
founders  were  men,  who  though  ardent  revolutionists,  were  thirsting 
for  the  restoration  of  schools  and  learning,  which  for  a  time  had 
been  totally  extinguished.  The  chief  of  these,  besides  Camot, 
were  Monge  and  Fourcroy,  Berthollet  and  Lagrange.  Of  Camot 
and  Lagrange,  one  amongst  the  first  of  war  ministers,  the  other  one 
of  the  greatest  of  mathematicians,  we  need  not  say  more.  Berth- 
ollet, a  man  of  science  and  practical  skill,  first  suggested  the  school ; 
Monge,  the  founder  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  a  favorite  tavant  of 
Napoleon  though  a  zealous  republican,  united  to  real  genius  that 
passion  for  teaching  and  for  his  pupils,  which  makes  the  beau  idial 
of  the  founder  of  a  school ;  and  Fourcroy  was  a  man  of  equal  prac- 
tical tact  and  science,  who  at  the  time  had  great  influence  with  the 
convention,  and  was  afterwards  intrusted  by  Napoleon  with  much 
of  the  reorganization  of  education  in  France. 

When  the  school  first  started  there  was  scarcely  another  of  any 
description  in  the  country.  For  nearly  three  years  the  revolution 
had  destroyed  every  kind  of  teaching.  The  attack  upon  the  old 
schools,  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
had  been  begun  by  a  famous  report  of  Talleyrand's,  presented  to 
the  legislative  assembly  in  1791,  which  recommended  to  suppress 
all  the  existing  academies  within  Paris  and  the  provinces,  and  to 
replace  them  by  an  entirely  new  system  of  national  education 
through  the  country.  In  this  plan  a  considerable  number  of  mili- 
tary schools  were  proposed,  where  boys  were  to  be  educated  from 
a  very  early  age.  When  the  violent  revolutionists  were  in  power, 
they  adopted  the  destructive  part  of  Talleyrand's  suggestions  with- 
out the  other.  All  schools,  from  the  university  downwards,  were 
destroyed;  the  large  exhibitions  or^  Sourseg,  numbering  nearly 
40,000,  were  confiscated  or  plundered  by  individuals,  and  even  the 
military  schools  and  those  for  the  public  works  (which  were  abso- 
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Intcly  necessary  for  the  very  roads  and  the  defense  of  the  country) 
were  suppressed  or  disorganized.  The  school  of  engineers  at  M6- 
ueres  (an  excellent  one,  where  Monge  had  been  a  professor,)  and' 
that  of  the  artillery  at  La  F^re,  were  both  broken  up,  whilst  the 
murder  of  Lavoisier,  and  the  well  known  saying  in  respect  to  it,  that 
**  the  Republic  had  no  need  of  chemists,"  gave  currency  to  a  belief, 
which  Fourcroy  expressed  in  proposing  the  Polytechnic,  "  that  the 
late  conspirators  had  formed  a  deliberate  plan  to  destroy  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  to  establish  their  tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  human 


reason." 


Thus  it  was  on  the  ruin  of  all  the  old  teaching,  that  the  new  in- 
stitution was  erected ;  a  truly  revolutionary  school,  as  its  founders 
delighted  to  call  it,  using  the  term  as  it  was  then  commonly  used, 
as  a  synonjTO  for  all  that  was  excellent  And  then  for  the  first 
time  avowing  the  principle  of  public  competition,  its  founders, 
Monge  and  Fourcroy,  began  their  work  with  an  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm which  they  seem  to  have  left  as  a  traditional  inheritance  to 
their  school.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  difficulties  which  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  country  threw  in  their  way,  and  the  vigor  with  which, 
assisted  by  the  summary  powers  of  the  republican  government,  they 
overcame  them.  They  begged  the  old  Palais  Bourbon  for  their 
building ;  were  supplied  with  pictures  from  the  Louvre ;  the  fortu- 
nate capture  of  an  English  ship  gave  them  some  uncut  diamonds 
for  their  first  experiments ;  presents  of  military  instruments  were 
sent  from  the  arsenals  of  Havre;  and  even  the  hospitals  con- 
tributed some  chemical  substances  In  fine,  having  set  their  school 
in  motion,  the  government  and  its  professors  worked  at  it  with  such 
zeal  and  effect,  that  within  five  months  after  their  project  was  an- 
nounced, they  had  held  their  first  entrance  examination,  open  to 
the  competition  of  all  France,  and  started  with  three  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  pupils. 

The  account  of  one  of  these  first  pupils,  who  is  among  the  most 
distinguished  still  surviving  ornaments  of  the  Polytechnic,  will  con- 
vey a  far  better  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  young  institution  than 
could  be  given  by  a  more  lengthy  description.  M.  Biot  described 
to  us  vividly  the  zeal  of  the  earliest  teachers,  and  the  thirst  for 
knowledge  which,  repressed  for  awhile  by  the  horrors  of  the  period, 
burst  forth  with  fresh  ardor  amongst  the  French  youth  of  the  time. 
Many  of  them,  he  said,  like  himself,  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  revolution,  and  had  entered  the  army.  *'  My 
father  had  sent  me,"  he  added,  "  to  a  mercantile  house,  and  indeed 
I  never  felt  any  great  vocation  to  be  a  soldier,  but  Que  voulez  vauif 
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le$  Prussiene  etaient  en  Champagne,^  He  joined  the  army,  served 
two  yean  under  Domonriez,  and  retamed  to  Paris  in  the  reign  of 
terror,  **  to  see  from  his  lodgings  in  the  Rne  St.  Honore  the  verj 
generals  who  had  led  us  to  victory,  Castine  and  Biron,  carried  hj 
in  the  carts  to  the  guillotine.  "  Imagine  what  it  was  when  we 
heard  that  Robespierre  was  dead,  and  that  we  might  return  safely 
to  study  after  all  this  misery,  and  then  to  have  for  our  teachers  La 
Place,  Lagrange,  and  Monge.  We  felt  like  men  brought  to  Ufe  again 
after  suffocation.  Lagrange  said,  modestly,  "Let  me  teach  them 
arithmetic."  Monge  was  more  like  our  father  than  our  teacher ;  he 
would  come  to  us  in  the  evening,  and  assist  us  in  our  work  till  mid- 
night, and  when  he  explained  a  difficulty  to  one  of  our  che/$  de 
brigade,  it  ran  like  an  electric  spark  through  the  party."  The  pu- 
pils were  not  then,  he  told  us,  as  they  have  since  been,  shut  up  ia 
barracks,  they  were  left  free,  but  there  was  no  idleness  or  dissipa* 
tion  amongst  them.  They  were  united  in  zealous  work  and  in  good 
camaraderie,  and  any  one  known  as  a  bad  character  was  avoided. 
This  account  may  be  a  little  tinged  by  enthusiastic  recollectionsi 
but  it  agreed  almost  entirely  with  that  of  M.  de  Barante,  who  bore 
aimilar  testimony  to  the  early  devotion  of  the  pupils,  and  the  unique 
excellence  of  the  teaching  of  Monge. 

We  are  not,  however,  writing  a  history  of  this  school,  and  must 
confine  ourselves  to  such  points  as  directly  illustrate  its  system  of 
teaching  and  its  organization.  These  may  be  roughly  enumerated 
in  the  following  order : 

1.  Its  early  history  is  completed  by  the  law  of  its  organization, 
given  it  by  La  Place  in  his  short  ministry  of  the  interior.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  last  month  of  1799,  a  memorable  era  in  French  his- 
tory, for  it  was  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of  Bru- 
ip^aire,  when  Napoleon  overthrew  the  Directory  and  made  himself 
First  Consul.  One  of  his  earliest  acts  was  to  sign  the  charter  of  his 
great  civil  and  military  school.  This  charter  or  decree  deserves 
some  attention,  because  it  is  always  referred  to  as  the  law  of  the 
foundation  of  the  school.  It  determined  the  composition  of  the 
two  councils  of  instruction  and  improvement,  the  bodies  to  which 
the  direction  of  the  school  was  to  be,  and  still  is,  intrusted  ;  some 
of  its  marked  peculiarities  in  the  mode  and  subject  of  teaching. 
It  is  important  to  notice  each  of  the  two  points. 

The  direction  of  the  school  was  at  first  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  its  professors,  who  formed  what  is  still  called  its  Council 
of  Instruction.  Each  of  them  presided  over  the  school  alternately 
for  one  month,  a  plan  copied  from  the  revolutionary  government  of 
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the  Convention.  In  the  coarse  of  a  few  years,  however,  another 
body  was  added,  which  has  now  the  real  management  of  the  school 
This  ia  called  the  ^Gonncil  of  Improvement"  (Conseil  de  perfee- 
tionnementj)  and  a  part  of  its  business  is  to  see  that  the  studies 
form  a  good  preparation  for  those  of  the  more  special  schools 
(icoleg  cTapplieaUon)  for  the  civil  and  military  service.  It  consists 
of  eminent  men  belonging  to  the  various  public  departments  sup- 
plied by  the  school,  and  some  of  the  professors.  It  has  had,  as  far 
as  we  could  judge,  an  useful  influence ;  Jir$t,  as  a  body  not  liable 
to  be  prejudiced  in  its  proposals  by  the  feelings  of  the  school,  and 
yet  interested  in  its  welfare  and  understanding  it ;  iecondly^  as  hav- 
ing shown  much  skill  in  the  difficult  task  of  making  the  theoretical 
teaching  of  the  Polytechnic  a  good  introduction  to  the  practical 
studies  of  the  public  service ;  thirdly ^  as  being  sufficiently  influential, 
from  the  character  of  its  members,  to  shield  the  school  from  occa- 
sional ill-judged  interference.  It  should  be  added  that  hardly  any 
year  has  passed  without  the  Council  making  a  full  report  on  the 
studies  of  the  school,  with  particular  reference  to  their  bearing  on 
the  Special  Schools  of  Application. 

The  method  of  scientific  teaching  has  been  peculiar  from  the  be- 
ginning. It  is  the  most  energetic  form  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Ttpetitorial  system,  a  method  of  teaching  almost  peculiar  to  France, 
and  which  may  be  described  as  a  very  able  combination  of  profes- 
sional and  tutorial  teaching.  The  object  of  the  rSpititeur^  or  pri- 
vate tutor,  is  to  second  every  lecture  of  the  professor,  to  explain  and 
fix  it  by  ocular  demonstration,  explanations,  or  examination.  This 
was  a  peculiarity  in  the  scheme  of  Monge  and  Fourcroy.  The  latter 
said,  in  the  first  programme,  "  Our  pupils  must  not  only  learn,  they 
must  at  once  carry  out  their  theory.  We  must  distribute  them  into 
small  rooms,  where  they  shall  practice  the  plans  of  descriptive 
g<H>metry,  which  the  professors  have  just  shown  them  in  their  pub- 
lic lectures.  And  in  the  same  manner  they  must  go  over  in  prac- 
tice {repiteront)  in  separate  laboratories  the  .principal  operations  of 
chemistry."  To  carry  out  this  system  the  twenty  best  pupils,  of 
whom  M.  Biot  was  one,  were  selected  as  rSpititeur$  soon  after  the 
school  had  started.  Since  then  the  vacancies  have  always  been 
filled  by  young  but  competent  men,  aspiring  themselves  to  become 
in  turn  professors.  They  form  a  class  of  teachers  more  like  the 
highest  style  of  private  tutors  in  our  universities,  or  what  are  caUed 
in  Germany  Privat-docenten,  than  any  other  body — ^with  this  difier- 
ence,  that  they  do  not  give  their  own  lectures,  but  breaking  np  the 
professor's  large  class  into  small  classes  of  five  and  six  pupils,  exam- 
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ine  these  in  his  lecture.    The  success  of  this  attempt  we  shall  de 
scribe  hereafter. 

2.  A  change  maj  be  noticed  which  was  effected  very  early  by  the 
Coancil  of  Improvement — ^the  anion  of  pupils  for  artillery  and  en- 
gineers in  a  single  school  of  application.  The  first  report  in  De- 
cember  1800,  speaks  of  the  identity  in  extent  and  character  of  the 
studies  required  for  these  two  services ;  and  in  conformity  with  its 
recommendation,  the  law  of  the  3rd  of  October  1802,  (12th  Vend6- 
miaire,  XI.)  dissolved  the  separate  artillery  school  at  Chylous,  and 
established  the  united  school  for  both  arms  in  the  form  which  it 
still  retains  at  Metz. 

8.  In  1805  a  curious  change  was  made,  and  one  very  character> 
istic  of  the  school.  The  pupils  have  always  been  somewhat  turbu- 
lent, and  generally  on  the  side  of  opposition.  In  the  earliest  times 
they  were  constantly  charged  with  incivisme^  and  the  aristocracy 
was  said  to  have  *'  taken  refuge  within  its  walls.*'  In  fact,  one  of 
its  earliest  and  of  its  few  great  literary  pupils,  M.  de  Barante,  con- 
firmed this  statement,  adding,  as  a  reason,  that  the  school  gave  for 
a  while  the  only  good  instruction  in  France.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  some  of  these  changes  that  the  pupils  who  had  hitherto  lived  in 
their  own  private  houses  or  lodgings  in  Paris,  were  collected  in  the 
school  building.  This  "  casemementy^^  said  to  be  immediately 
owing  to  a  burst  of  anger  of  Napoleon,  naturally  tended  to  ^ve  the 
school  a  more  military  character;  but  it  was  regarded  as  an  unfortu- 
nate change  by  its  chief  scientific  friends.  "  Ah  /  ma  pauvre  icole  P* 
M.  Biot  told  us  he  had  exclaimed,  when  he  saw  their  knapsacks  on 
their  beds.  He  felt,  he  said,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  free  study  was 
gone,  and  that  now  they  would  chiefly  work  by  routine  and  com- 
pulsion. 

4.  The  year  1809  may  be  called  the  epoch  at  which  the  school 
attained  its  final  character.  By  this  time  the  functions,  both  of 
boards  and  teachers,  were  accurately  fixed,  some  alterations  in  the 
studies  had  taken  place,  and  the  plan  of  a  final  examination  had 
been  drawn  up,  according  to  which  the  pupils  were  to  obtain  their 
choice  of  the  branch  of  the  public  service  they  preferred.  In  fact, 
the  school  may  be  said  to  have  preserved  ever  since  the  form  it  then 
assumed,  under  a  variety  of  governments  and  through  various  revo- 
lutions, in  most  of  which,  indeed,  its  pupils  have  borne  some  share ; 
and  one  of  which,  the  restoration  of  1816,  was  attended  with  its 
temporary  dissolution. 

Thus,  during  the  first  years  after  its  foundation  the  Polytechnic 
grew  and  fiourished  in  the  general  dearth  of  public  teaching,  being 
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indeed  not  merely  the  only  great  bcLooI,  but,  until  the  Institute  wai 
founded,  the  only  scientific  body  in  France.  Working  on  its  first 
idea  of  high  professorial  lectures,  practically  applied  and  explained 
by  rSpetiteurSj  its  success  in  its  own  purely  scientific  line  was,  and 
has  continued  to  be,  astonishing.  Out  of  its  sixteen  earliest  pro- 
fessors, ten  still  retain  an  European  name.  Lagrange,  Monge,  Four> 
croy,  La  Place,  Guyton  de  Morvcau  were  connected  with  it  Malus, 
Hauy,  Biot,  Poisson,  and  De  Barante,  were  among  its  earliest  pu- 
pils. Arago,  Cauchy,  Cavaignac,  Lamorici^re,  with  many  more 
modem  names,  came  later.  All  the  great  engineers  and  artillery- 
men of  the  empire  belonged  to  it,  and  the  long  pages  in  its  calen- 
dar of  distinguished  men  are  the  measure  of  its  influence  on  the 
ciril  and  military  services  of  France.  In  iaci  its  pupils,  at  a  time 
of  enormous  demands,  supplied  all  the  scientific  offices  of  the  army, 
and  directed  all  the  chief  public  works,  fortresses,  arsenals,  the  im- 
provement of  cities,  the  great  lines  of  roads,  shipbuilding,  mining — 
carried  out,  in  a  word,  most  of  the  great  improvements  of  Napo- 
leon. He  knew  the  value  of  his  school,  "  the  hen"  as  he  called  it, 
^  that  laid  him  golden  eggs'^ — and  perhaps  its  young  pupils  were 
not  improved  by  the  excessive  official  patronage  bestowed  by  him 
upon  "  the  envy  of  Europe,"  "  the  first  school  in  the  world."  It 
can  not,  however,  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  its  vigor  and  success 
should  have  caused  Frenchmen,  even  those  who  criticise  its  influ- 
ence severely,  to  regard  it  with  pride  as  an  institution  unrivaled  for 
scientific  purposes. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  later  his- 
tory of  the  school,  but  we  must  remark  that  disputes  have  fr^ 
quently  arisen  with  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  harmonizing  its 
teaching  with  that  of  the  special  schools  of  application  to  which  it 
conducts.  These  disputes  have  been  no  doubt  increased  by  the 
union  of  a  civil  and  military  object  in  the  same  school.  The  scien- 
tific teaching  desirable  for  some  of  the  higher  civil  professions  has 
appeared  of  doubtful  advantage  to  those  destined  for  the  more  prac- 
tical work  of  war.  There  has  been  always  a  desire  on  the  one  side 
to  qualify  pure  mathematics  by  application,  a  strong  feeling  on  the 
other  that  mathematical  study  sharpens  the  mind  most  keenly  for 
some  of  the  practical  pursuits  of  after  life.  We  should  add,  pep- 
haps,  that  there  has  been  some  protest  in  France  (though  little 
heard  among  the  scientific  men  who  have  been  the  chief  directors 
of  the  school)  against  the  esprit  faux j  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  math- 
ematics to  the  utter  neglect  of  literature,  and  the  indifference  to 
moral  and  historical  studies.     Some  one  or  other  of  these  com- 
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plaints  any  one  who  studies  the  literature,  the  pamphlets,  and  hia- 
iory  of  the  school  will  find  often  reproduced  in  the  letters  of  war 
ministers,  of  artillery  and  engineer  officers  commanding  the  8cho<4 
of  application  at  Metz,  or  of  conmiittees  from  the  similar  schoob 
for  the  mines  and  the  roads  and  bridges.  The  last  of  these  occ»- 
sions  illustrates  the  present  position  of  the  school. 

On  the  5th  of  June  1850,  the  legislative  assembly  appointed  a 
mixed  commission  of  military  men  and  civilians,  who  were  charged 
to  revise  all  the  programs  of  instruction,  and  to  recommend  all 
needful  changes  in  the  studies  of  the  pupils,  both  those  preparatory 
to  entrance*  and  those  actually  pursued  in  the  school  The  com- 
mission was  composed  as  follows : — 

M.  Thenard,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  Board  of  Im« 
provement  of  the  Poljrtecbnic  Schoo],  PresideDt 

Le  Yerrier,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, Reporter. 

Noizet,  General  of  Brigade  of  Engineers. 

Ponoelet,  General  of  Brigade  of  Engineers,  Ck>mmandant  of  the  Polytechnic 
School,  Member  of  the  AciMiemy  of  Sciences. 

Piobert,  General  of  Brigade  of  Artillery,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sdencea 

Kathieu,  Rear  Admiral 

Duhamel,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Director  of  Studies  at  the 
polytechnic  School. 

Mary,  Divisional  Inspector  of  Roads  and  Bridges. 

Morin,  Colonel  of  Artillery,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Regnaolt,  Eng^ineer  of  Mines,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Olivier,  Professor  at  the  ConservaJMrt  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 

Debacq,  Secretary  for  Military  Schools  at  the  Ministry  of  War,  Secretary. 

A  chronic  dbpute  which  has  gone  on  from  the  very  first  year  of 
the  schooFs  existence,  between  the  exclusive  study  of  abstract 
mathematics  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  early  practical  applicaUon 
on  the  other,  was  brought  to  a  head  (though  it  has  scarcely  been 
set  at  rest)  by  this  commission.  All  the  alterations  effected  have 
been  in  the  direction  of  eliminating  a  portion  of  the  pure  mathe- 
matics, and  of  reducing  abstract  study  to  the  limits  within  which 
it  was  believed  to  be  most  directly  applicable  to  practice.  The  re- 
sults, however,  are  still  a  subject  of  vehement  dispute,  in  which 
most  of  the  old  scientific  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic,  and  many  of 
what  may  be  styled  its  most  practical  members,  the  officers  of  the 
artillery  and  engineers,  are  ranged  on  the  side  of  **  early  and  deep 
scientific  study  venue  early  practical  applications."  It  is,  indeed,  a 
question  which  touches  the  military  pupils  nearly,  since  it  is  in  their 
case  particularly  that  the  proposed  abstract  studies  of  the  Polytech- 
nic might  be  thought  of  the  most  doubtful  advantage.  We  do  not 
try  to  solve  the  problem  here,  though  the  facts  elsewhere  stated 
will  afibrd  some  materials  for  judgment.     We  incline  to  the  opin- 

*  la  an  Anal/ait  of  tht  Repon  of  tbi«  Committiou,  tee  paff«  97. 
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ion  of  those  who  think  that  the  ancient  genius  loci,  the  traditional 
teaching  of  the  school,  will  be  too  strong  for  legislative  interference^ 
and  that,  in  spite  of  recent  enactments,  abstract  science  and  analy- 
sis will  reign  in  the  lecture-rooms  and  halls  of  study  of  the  Poly- 
technic, now  as  in  the  days  of  Monge. 

n.     AH  0X7TUHS  OP  THB  MAVAOEiaNT  AXD  OP  TBI  E8TABLI8HME1IT  OP  TBB 

SCHOOL^  sra 

The  Polytechnic,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  preparatory  and  general 
BcienUfic  school ;  its  studies  are  not  exclusively  adapted  for  any  one 
of  the  departments  to  which  at  the  close  of  its  course  the  scholars 
will  find  themselves  assigned ;  and  on  quitting  it  they  have,  before 
entering  on  the  actual  discharge  of  their  duties  of  whatever  kind, 
to  pass  through  a  further  term  of  teaching  in  some  one  of  the 
schools  of  application  specially  devoted  to  particular  professions. 

The  public  services  for  which  it  thus  gives  a  general  preparation 
are  the  following : 

JiitUary:  Under  the  Minister  ai  War, 

Artilleiy  {ArUUerie  de  terre,) 

Engineers  (Genie.) 

The  Staff  Corps  {Carps  cTEtai  Jic^or.) 

The  Department  of  Powder  and  Saltpetre  {Paudres  et  Salpiires,) 

Under  (he  Minister  of  Marine, 

Kavj,  (Mctrine.) 

ICarine  Artillery  (ArtiUerie  de  mer.) 

Naval  Architects  (Oenie  marilime.) 

The  HjdrographiaU  Department  (Corps  des  Inginieurs  Hydrographes^ 

CivU:  Under  the  Minister  of  PMic  Works. 

The  Department  of  Roads  and  Bridges  (Ponts-et-chaussies,) 
The  Department  of  Mines  (Mines.) 

Under  the  Minister  of  fke  Interior, 
The  Telegraph  Department  (Lignes  Tel^graphiques.) 

Under  the  minister  of  Finance. 
The  Tobacco  Department  (Administraiion  des  Tabacs.) 

To  these  may  be  added  at  any  time,  by  a  decree  on  the  part  of  ^ 
the  government,  any  other  departments,  the  duties  of  which  appear 
to  require  an  extensive  knowledge  of  mathematics,  physics,  or 
chemistry. 

Admission  to  the  school  is,  and  has  been  since  its  first  commence- 
ment in  1794,  obtained  by  competition  in  a  general  examination, 
held  yearly,  and  open  to  all  Every  French  youth,  between  the  age 
of  sixteen  and  twenty,  (or  if  in  the  army  up  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,)  may  offer  himself  as  a  candidate. 
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A  board  of  examiners  passes  through  France  once  every  year,  and 
examines  all  who  present  themselves,  that  have  complied  with  the 
conditions,  which  are  fully  detailed  in  the  decree  given  .in  the  ap- 
pendix.    It  commences  at  Paris. 

A  list  of  such  of  the  candidates  as  are  found  eligible  for  admit- 
tance to  the  Polytechnic  is  drawn  up  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
board,  and  submitted  to  the  minister  at  war ;  the  number  of  places 
likely  to  be  vacant  has  already  been  determined,  and  the  minister 
'fixes  the  number  of  admissions  accordingly.  The  candidates  ad- 
mitted are  invariably  taken  in  the  order  of  merit. 

The  annual  charge  for  board  and  instruction  is  40/.  (1,000  fr.,) 
payable  in  advance  in  four  installments.  In  addition  there  is  the 
cost  of  outfit,  varying  from  20/.  to  24/.  Exhibitions,  however,  for 
the  discharge  of  the  whole  or  of  one-half  of  the  expense  (bourtei 
and  demuhourses^  are  awarded  by  the  state  in  favor  of  all  the  suo- 
'Cessful  candidates,  whose  parents  ^can  prove  themselves  to  be  too 
poor  to  maintain  their  children  in  the  school.  Outfits  and  half 
outfits  (tr(m8$eaux)  and  demi-trousseaux)  are  also  granted  in  these 
cases,  on  the  entrance  of  the  student  into  the  school ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  these  boursiers  and  demi-boursiers  amounts  at  the  present 
time  to  one-third  of  the  whole. 

The  course  of  study  is  completed  in  two  years.  On  its  success- 
ful termination  which  is  preceded  by  a  final  examination,  the  stu- 
dents are  distributed  into  the  different  services,  the  choice  being 
offered  them  in  the  order  of  their  merit,  and  laid  down  in  the  clas- 
sified list  drawn  up  afier  the  examination.  If  it  so  happen  that  the 
number  of  places  or  the  services  which  can  be  offered  is  not  sufll- 
cient  for  the  number  of  qualified  students,  those  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  are  offered  seiTice  in  the  infantry  or  cavalry,  and  those  who 
do  not  enter  the  public  service,  are  supplied  with  certificates  of  hav- 
ing passed  successfully  through  the  school.  Students  who  have 
been  admitted  into  the  school  from  the  army,  are  abliged  to  re-en- 
ter the  army. 

All  others,  as  has  been  said,  have  the  right  of  choosing,  accord- 
ing to  their  position  on  the  list,  the  service  which  they  prefer,  so 
far,  that  is,  as  the  number  of  vacancies  in  that  service  will  allow ; 
or  they  may  if  they  please  decline  to  enter  the  public  service  at  all 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  plan  and  object  of  the  school 
We  may  add  that,  besides  its  military  stafl',  it  employs  no  less  than 
thirty-nine  professors  and  teachers ;  that  it  has  four  boards  of  man- 
agement, and  that  ten  scientific  men  unconnected  with  the  school, 
and  amongst  the  most  distinguished  in  France,  conduct  its  examina- 
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tions.  The  magnitado  of  this  establishment  for  teaching  may  be 
estimated  by  the  fact,  that  the  number  of  pupils  rarely  exceeds 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  is  often  much  less. 

A  fuller  enumeration  of  these  bodies  will  complete  our  present 
sketch. 

I.  The  military  establishment  consists  of: — 

The  Commandant^  a  General  Officer,  usually  of  the  ArtiUery  or  the  Engi- 
neers, at  present  a  (General  of  Artillery. 

A  Second  in  Command,  a  Colonel  or  Lieutenant-Colonel,  chosen  from  former 
pupils  of  school ;  at  present  a  Colonel  of  Eng^ineers. 

Three  Captains  of  Artillery  and  Three  Captains  of  Engineers,  as  Inspectors 
of  Studies,  chosen  also  from  former  pupils  of  the  schooL 

Six  Adjutants  (adjoinis,)  non-commissioned  offioeri,  usually  such  as  liave 
been  recommended  for  promotion. 

II.  The  civil  establishment  consists  of: — 

1.  A  Director  of  Studies,  who  has  generally  been  a  ciyilian,  but  is  at  present 
a  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Engineers. 

2.  Fifteen  Professors,  viz. : — Two  of  Mathematical  Analysis.  Two  of  Me- 
chanics and  Machinery.  One  of  Descriptive  Greometry.  Two  of  Physics. 
Two  of  Chemistry.  One  of  Military  Art  and  Fortification.  One  of  Geodesy. 
One  of  Arcliitecture.  One  of  French  Composition.  One  of  German.  One  of 
Drawing.  Of  these  one  is  an  oflScer  of  the  Staff,  another  of  the  Artillery,  and 
a  tliird  of  the  Navy ;  two  are  Engineers  in  Chief  of  the  Roads  and  Bridges; 
nine  are  civilians,  of  whom  two  are  Members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

3.  Tliree  Drawing  Masters  for  Landscape  and  Figure  Drawing ;  one  for  Ma- 
chine Drawing,  and  one  for  Topographical  Drawing. 

4.  Nineteen  Assistant  and  Extra  Assistant  Teachers,  (repStiteurs  and  repeUr 
iewra  adjoinU)  wliose  name  and  functions  are  both  peculiar. 

6.  Five  Examiners  for  Admission,  consisting  at  present  of  one  Colonel  of 
Artillery,  as  President,  and  four  civilians. 

6.  Five  Examiners  of  Students  (civilians,)  four  of  them  belongmg  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

7.  There  is  also  a  separate  Department  for  the  ordinary  Management  of  Ad- 
ministration of  tlie  affairs  of  the  school,  the  charge  of  the  &bric  and  of  tlie 
library  and  museums;  and  a  Medical  Staff. 

III.  The  general  control  or  supervision  of  the  school  is  vested, 
nndcr  the  war  department,  in  four  great  boards  of  councils,  viz. : — 

1.  A  board  of  administration,  composed  of  the  commandant,  the 
second  in  command,  the  director  of  stndies,  two  professors,  two 
captMns,  and  two  members  of  the  administrative  sta£  This  board 
has  the  superintendence  of  all  the  financial  business  and  all  the  mi- 
nutiae of  the  internal  administration  of  the  school. 

2.  A  board  of  discipline,  consisting  of  the  second  in  command, 
the  director,  two  professors,  three  captains  (of  the  school,)  and  two 
captains  of  the  army,  chosen  from  former  pupils.  The  duty  of  this 
board  is  to  decide  upon  cases  of  misconduct. 

3.  A  board  of  instruction,  whose  members  are,  the  commandant, 
the  second  in  command,  the  director,  the  examiners  of  students, 
and  the  professors ;  and  whose  chief  duty  is  to  make  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  ameliorations  in  the  studies,  the  programmes  of 
admission  and  of  instruction  in  the  school,  to— 
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Fyih  SiUing. 


Applied  analysifl^ 
German  exerciMi 


Siaih  SUUng. 

Houra.  Boon. 

Solution  of  a  triangle  bj  loga- 
fiuun8|     *        *        *        '3 


11 


Scvenlh  SiUing. 


Drawing, 


4  hours. 


Total, 24  hours. 

Next,  each  candidate  is  examined  orally  for  three-qaarters  of  an 
hoar,  on  two  successive  days,  by  each  of  the  two  examiners  sepa- 
rately, and  each  examiner  makes  a  note  of  the  admissibility  or  non* 
admissibility  of  the  candidate. 

At  the  close  of  this  oral  examination,  the  notes  relating  to  the 
various  candidates  are  compared,  and  if  the  examiners  differ  as  to 
the  admissibility  of  any  candidate,  he  is  recalled,  further  orally  ex- 
amined, and  his  written  exercises  carefully  referred  to,  both  exam- 
iners being  present.     A  final  decision  is  then  made. 

The  preliminary  examiners  then  supply  the  others  with  a  list  of 
the  candidates  who  are  entitled  to  be  admitted  to  the  second  oral 
examination.  On  this  occasion  each  candidate  is  separately  exam- 
ined for  one  hour  and  a  half  by  each  examiner,  but  care  is  taken 
that  in  all  the  principal  subjects  of  study  the  candidate  is  examined 
by  at  least  two  out  of  the  three  examiners. 

Each  examiner  records  his  opinion  of  the  merits  of  every  candi- 
date in  replying,  orally  and  in  writing,  by  awarding  him  a  credit 
varying  between  0  and  20,  the  highest  number  indicating  a  very 
superior  result. 

This  scale  of  merit  is  employed  to  express  the  valub  of  the  oral  re- 
plies, written  answers,  or  drawings.  It  has  the  following  signification, 
and  appears  to  be  generally  in  use  in  the  French  military  schools  :-^ 


20 

19  J 
18  f 
17) 

ill 

=2} 


denotes  perfect 

very  good. 


It 


u 


(t 


M 


good. 


passable. 


middling 


8 


7  V  denotes  bad. 
6) 


6 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 


} 
1 


(( 


It 


11 


very  bad. 

almost  nothing, 
nothing. 


Considerable  latitude  is  granted  to  the  examiner  engaged  in  de- 
ciding upon  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  allowed  to  the  student,  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  replies  to  the  various  questions.     He  is  ex- 
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peeled  to  bear  in  mind  the  temperament  of  the  candidate,  his  con- 
fidence or  timidity,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  the  questions,  when 
judging  of  the  quality  of  the  reply,  more  value  being  given  for  an 
imperfect  answer  to  a  difficult  question  than  for  a  more  perfect  reply 
to  an  easy  one. 

The  reports  of  the  examiners,  together  with  the  various  docu- 
ments belonging  to  each  candidate,  are  sent  from  each  town  to  the 
minister  at  war,  who  transmits  them  to  the  commandant  of  the 
Polytechnic  School  to  make  out  a  classified  list 

Very  different  value  of  course  is  attached  to  the  importance  of 
some  of  the  subjects,  when  compared  with  others ;  and  the  meas- 
ure of  the  importance  is  represented  in  French  examinations  by 
what  are  termed  co-efficients  of  injluence^  varying  for  the  several  sub- 
jects  of  study  and  kind  of  examination.  The  particular  co-effi- 
cients of  influence  for  each  subject  in  these  written  and  oral  exam- 
inations, are  as  follows : — 

Co-«fllcienti  of 
lofluenee. 

Oral  examination — analytical  mathematics, 20 

"  "  geometrical  ditto, 14 

"  *'  physics  and  mechanics, 16 

**  "  German  language, 2  ^ 

Written  compodtions  on  mathematical  subjects, 5  ^ 

**  **  descriptive  geometry,  drawing,  and 

description, 5 

"  "        logarithmic  calculations  of  a  triangle, 2 

"  '*        mechanics,  2 

"  ^       physics  or  chemistry, 4 

German  exercise, 1 

French  composition, 6 

Latin  translation, 6 

Copy  of  a  drawing, 6^ 

Total, 86 

In  order  to  make  out  the  above  mentioned  classified  list,  the  re- 
spective credits  awarded  by  the  examiners  to  each  candidate  are 
multiplied  by  the  co-efficients  representing  the  weight  or  impor- 
tance attached  to  each  subject ;  and  the  sum  of  their  products  fur- 
nishes a  numerical  result,  representing  the  degree  of  merit  of  each 
candidate. 

A  comparison  of  these  numerical  results  is  then  made,  and  a  gen- 
eral list  of  all  the  candidates  is  arranged  in  order  of  merit. 

This  list,  and  the  whole  of  the  documents  from  which  it  has  been 
drawn  up,  are  then  submitted  to  a  jury  composed  of  the 

Ck)mmandant  of  the  SchooL 

The  Second  in  Command. 

The  Director  of  Studies. 

Two  Members  of  the  Board  of  Improvement 

The  Five  Examiners. 
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It  is  ihe  special  business  of  this  jury  carefdlly  to  scrutinize  the 
whole  of  the  candidates'  documents,  drawings,  &c.,  and  they  farther 
take  care  that  a  failure  in  any  one  branch  of  study  is  duly  noted, 
as  such  failure  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  the  candir 
date  from  the  general  list. 

As  soon  as  this  general  list  has  been  thoroughly  verified,  it  is 
submitted  to  the  minister  of  war,  who  is  empowered  to  add  one- 
tenth  to  the  number  actually  required  for  the  public  sendees ;  and 
thus  it  may  happen  that  one-tenth  of  the  pupils  may  annually  be 
disappointed. 

IV,     THE  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  THE  COUBSS  AND  IIETHOD  OF  BTUDT. 

A.  brief  description  of  the  buildings  may  be  a  suitable  introduc- 
tion to  an  account  of  the  studies  that  are  pursued,  and  the  life  that 
is  lead  in  them. 

The  Polytechnic  School  stands  near  the  Pantheon,  and  consists 
of  two  main  buildings,  one  for  the  official  rooms  and  the  residence 
of  the  commandant  and  director  of  studies,  the  other,  and  larger 
one,  for  the  pupils.  Detached  buildings  contain  the  chemical  lec- 
ture room  and  laboratory,  the  laboratory  of  natural  philosophy,  the 
library,  fencing  and  billiard  rooms. 

The  basement  floor  of  the  larger  building  contains  the  kitchen 
and  refectories.  On  the  first  floor,  are  the  two  amphitheaters  or  great 
lecture  rooms,  assigned  respectively  to  the  pupils  of  the  two  years  or 
divisions,  in  which  the  ordinary  lectures  are  given.  The  rooms  are 
large  and  well  arranged ;  the  scats  fixed,  the  students'  names  at- 
tached to  them.  The  students  are  admitted  by  doors  behind  the 
upper  tier  of  seats ;  at  the  foot  of  all  is  a  platform  for  the  professor, 
with  a  blackboard  facing  his  audience,  and  with  sufficient  room  for 
a  pupil  to  stand  and  work  questions  beside  him.  Room  also  is  pro- 
vided for  one  of  the  captains,  inspectors  of  studies,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  be  present,  for  the  director  of  studies,  whose  occasional  presence 
is  expected,  and  for  the  assistant  teachers  or  ripititeurs,  who  in  the 
first  year  of  their  appointment  are  called  upon  to  attend  the  course 
upon  which  they  will  have  to  give  their  subsequent  questions  and 
explanations.  On  this  floor  arc  also  the  museums,  or  repositories 
of  models,  instruments,  machines,  d^c,  needed  for  use  in  the  amphi 
theaters,  or  elsewhere.  The  museum  provided  for  the  lecturer  on 
Physics  (or  Natural  Philosophy)  appeared  in  particular  to  be  well 
supplied. 

The  whole  of  the  second  floor  is  taken  up  with  what  are  called 
the  salles  d* interrogation j  a  long  series  of  small  cabinets  or  studies. 
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plainly  famished  with  six  or  eight  stools  and  a  table,  devoted  to  the 
interrogatioM  partieulihreSj  which  will  presently  be  described. 

The  third  floor  contains  the  halls  of  stady,  9<dUB  cTitude^  or  study- 
ing rooms,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  student's  time  during 
the  day  is  passed — where  he  studies,  draws,  keeps  his  papers  and 
instruments,  writes  his  exercises,  and  prepares  his  lectures.  These 
are  small  chambers,  containing  eight  or,  exceptionally,  eleven  oo* 
cupants.  A  double  desk  runs  down  the  middle  from  the  window 
to  the  door,  with  a  little  shelf  and  drawers  for  each  student  There 
is  a  blackboard  for  the  common  use,  and  various  objects  are  fur- 
nished through  the  senior  student,  the  sergeant,  a  selected  pupil, 
more  advanced  than  the  rest,  who  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  roora^ 
and  is  responsible  for  whatever  is  handed  in  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dents. He  collects  the  exercises,  and  generally  gives  a  great  deal 
of  assistance  to  the  less  proficient  '^  When  I  was  sergeant,"  said 
an  old  pupil,  **  I  was  always  at  the  board."  The  spirit  of  camarade" 
rie,  said  to  exist  so  strongly  among  the  Polytechnic  students,  dis- 
plays itself  in  this  particular  form  very  beneficially.  Young  mei^ 
of  all  classes  work  heartily  and  zealously  togethen  in  the  salUi^ 
^itude^  and  no  feeling  of  rivalry  prevents  them  from  assisting  one 
snother.  The  sergeant  does  not,  however,  appear  to  exercise  any 
authority  in  the  way  of  keeping  discipline. 

These  chambers  for  study  are  arranged  on  each  side  of  a  long  cozw 
ridor  which  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  those  of 
the  juniors  being  separated  from  those  of  the  seniors  by  a  central 
chamber  or  compartment,  the  cabinet  de  ierviee,  where  the  officers 
charged  with  the  discipline  are  posted,  and  from  hence  pass  np  and 
down  the  corridor,  looking  in  through  the  glass  doors  and  seeing 
that  no  interruption  to  order  takes  place. 

The  fourth  story  is  that  of  the  dormitories,  airy  rooms,  with 
twelve  beds  in  each.  These  rooms  are  arranged  as  below, 
along  the  two  sides  of  a  corridor,  and  divided  in  the  same 
manner  into  the  senior  and  junior  side.  A  non-commissioned 
officer  is  lodged  at  each  end  of  the  corridor  to  see  that  order  is 
kept 

8uch  is  the  building  into  which  at  the  beginning  of  November 
the  successful  candidates  from  the  Lycee$  and  the  Ecolea  prSpara' 
toires  are  introduced,  in  age  resembling  the  pupils  whom  the  high- 
est classes  of  English  public  schools  send  annually  to  the  univer- 
lities,  and  in  number  equal  perhaps  to  the  new  under-graduates  at 
one  of  the  lai^st  colleges  at  Cambridge.  There  is  not,  however, 
in  other  points  much  that  is  common,  least  of  all  in  the  methods 
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It  is  the  special  business  of  this  jury  carefdlly  to  scrutinize  the 
whole  of  the  candidates'  documents,  drawings,  &c.,  and  they  further 
take  care  that  a  failure  in  any  one  branch  of  study  is  duly  noted, 
as  such  finilure  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  the  candi- 
date from  the  general  list 

As  soon  as  this  general  list  has  been  thoroughly  verified,  it  is 
submitted  to  the  minister  of  war,  who  is  empowered  to  add  one- 
tenth  to  the  number  actually  required  for  the  public  sendees ;  and 
thus  it  may  happen  that  one-tenth  of  the  pupils  may  annually  be 
disappointed. 

lY.     THE  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  THE  COUBSS  AND  METHOD  OF  STUDT. 

A.  brief  description  of  the  buildings  may  be  a  suitable  introduc- 
tion to  an  account  of  the  studies  that  are  pursued,  and  the  life  that 
is  lead  in  them. 

The  Polytechnic  School  stands  near  the  Pantheon,  and  consists 
of  two  main  buildings,  one  for  the  official  rooms  and  the  residence 
of  the  commandant  and  director  of  studies,  the  other,  and  larger 
one,  for  the  pupils.  Detached  buildings  contain  the  chemical  lec- 
ture room  and  laboratory,  the  laboratory  of  natural  philosophy,  the 
library,  fencing  and  billiard  rooms. 

The  basement  floor  of  the  larger  building  contains  the  kitchen 
and  refectories.  On  the  first  floor,  are  the  two  amphitheaters  or  great 
lecture  rooms,  assigned  respectively  to  the  pupils  of  the  two  years  or 
divisions,  in  which  the  ordinary  lectures  are  given.  The  rooms  are 
large  and  well  arranged ;  the  seats  fixed,  the  students'  names  at- 
tached to  them.  The  students  are  admitted  by  doors  behind  the 
upper  tier  of  seats ;  at  the  foot  of  all  is  a  platform  for  the  professor, 
with  a  blackboard  facing  his  audience,  and  with  sufficient  room  for 
a  pupil  to  stand  and  work  questions  beside  him.  Room  also  is  pro- 
vided for  one  of  the  captains,  inspectors  of  studies,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  be  present,  for  the  director  of  studies,  whose  occasional  presence 
is  expected,  and  for  the  assistant  teachers  or  repetiteurSf  who  in  the 
first  year  of  their  appointment  are  called  upon  to  attend  the  course 
upon  which  they  will  have  to  give  their  subsequent  questions  and 
explanations.  On  this  floor  arc  also  the  museums,  or  repositories 
of  models,  instruments,  machines,  d^c,  needed  for  use  in  the  amphi 
theaters,  or  elsewhere.  The  museum  provided  for  the  lecturer  on 
Physics  (or  Natural  Philosophy)  appeared  in  particular  to  be  well 
supplied. 

The  whole  of  the  second  floor  is  taken  up  with  what  are  called 
the  salles  d* interrogation,  a  long  series  of  small  cabinets  or  studies, 
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plainly  famished  with  six  or  eight  stools  and  a  table,  devoted  to  the 
interrogatioM  partieulihes^  which  will  presently  be  described. 

The  third  floor  contains  the  haUs  of  study,  9aUe$  cTiiutUj  or  study- 
ing rooms,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  student's  time  during 
the  day  is  passed — where  he  studies,  draws,  keeps  his  papers  and 
instruments,  writes  his  exercises,  and  prepares  his  lectures.  These 
are  small  chambers,  containing  eight  or,  exceptionally,  eleven  oo* 
cupants.  A  double  desk  runs  down  the  middle  from  the  window 
to  the  door,  with  a  little  shelf  and  drawers  for  each  student.  There 
is  a  blackboard  for  the  common  use,  and  various  objects  are  fur- 
nished through  the  senior  student,  the  seigeant,  a  selected  pupil, 
more  advanced  than  the  rest,  who  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  roora^ 
and  is  responsible  for  whatever  is  handed  in  for  the  use  of  the  stu* 
dents.  He  collects  the  exercises,  and  generally  gives  a  great  deal 
of  assistance  to  the  less  proficient  '^  When  I  was  sergeant,''  said 
an  old  pupil,  '^  I  was  always  at  the  board."  The  spirit  of  camarade-' 
fie^  said  to  exist  so  strongly  among  the  Polytechnic  students,  dis- 
plays itself  in  this  particular  form  very  beneficially.  Young  mei^ 
of  all  classes  work  heartily  and  zealously  togethen  in  the  9aLU$^ 
i*etudej  and  no  feeling  of  rivalry  prevents  them  from  assisting  one 
another.  The  sergeant  does  not,  however,  appear  to  exercise  any 
authority  in  the  way  of  keeping  discipline. 

These  chambers  for  study  are  arranged  on  each  side  of  a  long  cozw 
ridor  which  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  those  of 
the  juniors  being  separated  from  those  of  the  seniors  by  a  central 
chamber  or  compartment,  the  cabinet  de  iervieey  where  the  officers 
charged  with  the  discipline  are  posted,  and  from  hence  pass  up  and 
down  the  corridor,  looking  in  through  the  glass  doors  and  seeing 
that  no  interruption  to  order  takes  place. 

The  fourth  story  is  that  of  the  dormitories,  airy  rooms,  with 
twelve  beds  in  each.  These  rooms  are  arranged  as  below, 
along  the  two  sides  of  a  corridor,  and  divided  in  the  same 
manner  into  the  senior  and  junior  side.  A  non-commissioned 
officer  is  lodged  at  each  end  of  the  corridor  to  see  that  order  ia 
kept. 

Such  is  the  building  into  which  at  the  beginning  of  November 
the  successful  candidates  from  the  LycieB  and  the  Ecoles  pripara- 
ioires  are  introduced,  in  age  resembling  the  pupils  whom  the  high- 
est classes  of  English  public  schools  send  annually  to  the  univer- 
sities, and  in  number  equal  perhaps  to  the  new  under-graduatcs  at 
one  of  the  krgest  colleges  at  Cambridge.  There  is  not,  hrjwc.vcT, 
in  other  points  much  that  is  common,  least  of  all  in  the  methods 
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and  habits  of  study  we  are  about  to  describe.  This  will  be  best 
understood  by  a  summary  of  a  day^s  work. 

The  students  are  summoned  to  rise  at  half-past  five,  have  to  an- 
swer the  roll-call  at  six,  from  six  to  eight  are  to  occupy  themselves 
in  study,  and  at  eight  they  go  to  breakfast  On  any  morning  ex- 
cept Wednesday,  at  half-past  eight,  we  should  find  the  whole  of  the 
new  admission  assembled  in  an  amphitheater,  permanent  seats  in 
which  are  assigned  to  them  by  lot,  and  thus  placed  they  receive  a 
lecture  from  a  professor,  rough  notes  of  which  they  are  expected  to 
take  while  it  goes  on.  The  first  half  hour  of  the  hour  and  a  half 
assigned  to  each  lecture  is  occupied  with  questions  put  by  the  pro- 
fessor relating  to  the  previous  lecture.  A  name  is  drawn  by  lot^ 
the  student  on  whom  the  lot  &lls  is  called  up  to  the  blackboard  at 
which  the  professor  stands,  and  is  required  to  work  a  problem  and 
answer  questions.  The  lecture  concluded,  the  pupils  are  conducted 
to  the  icUles  (Tetudey  which  have  just  been  described,  where  they 
are  to  study.  Here  for  one  hour  they  devote  themselves  to  com- 
pleting and  writing  out  in  full  the  notes  of  the  lecture  they  have 
just  heard.  The  professor  and  his  assistants,  the  rSpStiteurs,  are 
expected  to  follow  and  make  a  circuit  through  the  corridors,  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  ask  for  information  on  any  difficult  points  in 
the  lecture.  A  lithographed  summary  of  the  substance  of  the  lec- 
ture, extending  perhaps  to  two  octavo  pages,  is  also  furnished  to 
each  studying  room  for  the  use  of  its  pupils. 

The  lecture,  as  we  have  said,  commences  at  half-past  eight  o'clock ; 
it  lasts  an  hour  and  a  half ;  the  hour  of  writing  up  the  notes  brings 
us  to  eleven.  The  young  men  are  now  relieved  by  a  change  of  oc- 
cupation, and  employ  themselves  (still  in  their  places  in  the  rooms 
of  study)  at  drawing.  A  certain  number,  detached  from  the  rest, 
are  sent  to  the  physical  and  chemical  laboratories.  The  rotation  is 
such  as  to  admit  each  student  once  a  month  to  two  or  three  hours' 
work  at  a  furnace  for  chemistry,  and  once  in  two  months  to  make 
experiments  in  electricity,  or  other  similar  subjects.  In  this  way, 
either  at  their  drawing  or  in  the  laboratories,  they  spend  three 
hours,  and  at  two  o'clock  go  to  their  dinner  in  the  refectories  below, 
and  after  dinner  are  free  to  amuse  themselves  in  the  court-yard,  the 
library,  the  fencing  and  the  billiard  rooms,  till  five.  At  five  they 
return  to  the  studying  rooms,  and  for  two  hours,  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays,  they  may  employ  themselves  on  any  work  they  please 
{ettuJe  lihre ; )  on  Tuesday  there  is  a  lecture  in  French  literature, 
and  on  Thursday  in  German ;  at  seven  o'clock  they  commence  a 
lesson,  which  lasts  till  nine,  in  landscape  and  figure  drawing,  or  they 
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do  exercises  in  French  writing  or  in  Gorman  ;  at  nine  they  go  down 
to  supper ;  at  half-past  nine  they  have  to  answer  to  a  roll-call  in 
their  bedrooms,  and  at  ten  all  the  lights  are  put  out 

Wednesday  is  a  halt-holiday,  and  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  leave 
the  school  after  two  o'clock,  and  be  absent  till  ten  at  night.  The 
morning  is  occupied  either  in  study,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  students, 
or  in  set  exercises  till  eleven,  when  there  is  a  lecture  of  one  hour 
and  a  half,  followed,  as  usual,  by  an  hour  of  special  study  on  the 
subject  of  the  lecture.  On  Sunday  they  are  allowed  to  be  absent 
almost  the  whole  day  till  ten  P.  M.  There  is  no  chapel,  and  appa- 
rently no  common  religious  observance  of  any  kind  in  the  school 

Such  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  ordinary  employment  of  the  day ; 
a  couple  of  hours  of  preparatory  study  before  breakfast,  a  lecture 
on  the  differential  calculus,  on  descriptive  geometry,  on  chemistry, 
or  natural  philosophy,  followed  by  an  hour's  work  at  not<$s ;  scien- 
tific drawing  till  dinner ;  recreation ;  and  general  study,  or  some 
lighter  lecture  in  the  evening.  Were  we  merely  to  count  the  hours, 
we  should  find  a  result  of  eleven  or  eleven  and  a  half  hours  of 
work  for  every  day  but  Wednesday,  and  of  seven  and  a  half  hours 
for  that  day.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  though  absolute 
idleness,  sleeping,  or  reading  any  book  not  authorized  for  purposes 
of  study,  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  when  detected,  punished,  nev* 
erthcless  the  strain  on  tlie  attention  during  the  hours  of  drawing 
and  the  lectures  of  the  evening  is  by  no  means  extreme.  Land- 
scape and  figure  drawing,  the  lecture  in  French  literature,  and  prob- 
ably that  in  Grennan,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  something  like 
recreation.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  account  given  us  of  the  lecturea 
on  literary  subjects,  and  it  agrees  with  the  indifference  to  literature 
which  marks  the  school.  Of  wholesome  out-of-door  recreation, 
there  certainly  seems  to  be  a  considerable  want.  There  is  nothing 
either  of  the  English  love  of  games,  or  of  the  skillful  athletic  gym- 
nastics of  the  German  schools. 

The  method  of  teaching  is  peculiar.  The  plan  by  which  a  vast 
number  of  students  are  collected  as  auditors  of  professorial  lectures 
is  one  pursued  in  many  academical  institutions,  at  the  Scotch  uni- 
versities, and  in  Gennany.  Large  classes  attend  the  lectures  in 
Greek,  in  Latin,  and  in  mathematics  at  Glasgow  ;  they  listen  to  the 
professor's  explanations,  take  notes,  are  occasionally  questioned,  and 
do  all  the  harder  work  in  their  private  lodgings.  Such  a  system  of 
course  deserves  in  the  fullest  sense  the  epithet  of  voluntary ;  a  dili- 
gent student  may  make  much  of  it ;  but  there  b  nothing  to  com- 
pel an  idle  one  to  give  any  attention. 
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It  seems  to  liave  been  one  especial  object  pursued  in  the  Polj- 
tecbnic  to  give  to  this  plan  of  instruction,  so  lax  in  itself,  the 
utmost  possible  stringency,  and  to  accumulate  upon  it  every  attain- 
able subsidiary  appliance,  every  available  safeguard  against  idleness. 
Questions  are  expressly  put  vivd  voce  by  the  professor  before  his 
lecture ;  there  is  a  subsequent  hour  of  study  devoted  to  the  subject; 
there  is  the  opportunity  for  explanation  to  individual  students ;  the 
exaction  of  notes  written  out  in  full  form ;  the  professor  also  gives 
exercises  to  the  students  to  write  during  their  hours  of  general 
study,  which  he  examines,  and  marks ;  general  viv&  voce  examina- 
tions {interrogations  ghtiraUs^  conducted  by  the  professors  and 
ripititeurs,  follow  the  termination  of  each  course  of  lectures ;  and 
lastly,  one  of  the  most  important  and  peculiar  parts  of  the  method, 
we  have  what  are  called  the  interrogations  particulieres.  After 
every  five  or  six  lectures  in  each  subject,  each  student  is  called  up 
for  special  questioning  by  one  of  the  rSpStiteurs,  The  rooms  in 
which  these  continual  examinations  are  held  have  been  described. 
They  occupy  one  entire  story  of  the  building ;  each  holds  about 
six  or  eight  pupils,  with  the  rSpStiteurs,  Every  evening,  except 
Wednesday,  they  are  filled  with  these  little  classes,  and  busy  with 
these  close  and  personal  questionings.  A  brief  notice,  at  the  ut* 
most  of  twenty-four  hours,  is  served  upon  the  students  who  are  thus 
to  be  called  up.  Generally,  after  they  have  had  a  certain  number 
of  lectures,  they  may  expect  that  their  time  is  at  hand,  but  the  pre- 
cise hour  of  the  summons  can  not  be  counted  upon.  The  scheme 
is  continually  varied,  and  it  defies,  we  are  told,  the  efforts  of  the 
ablest  young  analysts  to  detect  the  law  which  it  follows. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  such  a  system,  where,  though  nomi- 
nally professorial,  so  little  is  left  to  the  student's  own  voluntary 
action,  where  the  ordinary  study  and  reading,  as  it  is  called  in  our 
English  universities  (here  such  an  expression  is  unknown)  is  sub- 
jected to  such  unceasing  superintendence  and  surveillance,  and  to 
80  much  careful  assistance,  requires  an  immense  staff  of  teachers. 
At  the  Polytechnic,  for  a  maximum  of  350  pupils,  a  body  of  fifteen 
professors  and  twenty-four  rSpStiteurSy  are  employed,  all  solely  in 
actual  instruction,  and  in  no  way  burdened  with  any  part  of  the 
charge  of  the  discipline  or  the  finance,  or  even  with  the  great 
yearly  examinations  for  the  passage  from  the  first  to  the  second  di- 
vision, and  for  the  entrance  to  the  public  services. 

With  a  provision  of  one  instructor  to  every  eight  students,  it  is 
probable  that  in  England  we  should  avoid  any  system  of  large 
classes,  from  the  fear  of  the  inferior  pupils  being  unable  to  keep 
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pace  with  the  more  advanced.  We  should  have  numerous  small 
classes,  and  should  endeavor,  ahove  all  things,  to  obtain  the  advan- 
tage of  equality  of  attainment  in  the  pupils  composing  them. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  make  it  their  first  object  to 
secure  one  able  principal  teacher  in  each  subject,  a  professor  whom 
they  burden  with  very  few  lectures.  And  to  meet  the  educational 
difficulty  thus  created,  to  keep  the  whole  large  class  of  listeners  up 
to  the  prescribed  point,  they  call  in  this  numerous  and  busily  em- 
ployed corps  of  assistants  to  repeat,  to  go  over  the  professor's  work 
afresh,  to  whip  in,  as  it  were,  the  stragglers  and  hurry  up  the  loi- 
terers. Certainly,  one  would  think,  a  difficult  task  with  a  class  of 
170  freshmen  in  such  work  as  the  integral  and  differential  calculus. 
It  is  one,  however,  in  which  they  are  aided  by  a  stimulus  which 
evidently  acts  most  powerfully  on  the  students  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  During  the  two  years  of  their  stay,  the  prospect  of  their 
final  admission  to  the  public  services  can  rarely  be  absent  from  the 
thoughts  even  of  the  least  energetic  and  forethinking  of  the  young 
men.  Upon  their  place  in  the  last  class  list  will  depend  their  for- 
tune for  life.  A  high  position  will  secure  them  not  only  reputation, 
but  the  certainty  of  lucrative  employment;  will  put  it  in  their 
power  to  select  which  service  they  please,  and  in  whichever  they 
choose  will  secure  them  favorable  notice.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  fifty-three  of  these  one  hundred  and  seventy  are  free  scholars, 
bom  of  parents  too  poor  to  pay  40/.  a  year  for  their  instruction,  to 
whom  industry  must  be  at  all  times  a  necessity,  and  industry  dur- 
bg  their  two  years  at  the  Polytechnic  the  best  conceivable  expend- 
iture, the  most  certainly  remunerative  investment  of  their  pains  and 
labor.  The  place  on  the  final  class  list  is  obviously  the  prize  for 
which  this  race  of  two  years'  length  has  to  be  run.  What  is  it  de- 
termines that  place  f  Not  by  any  means  a  final  struggle  before  the 
winning-post,  but  steady  effort  and  diligence  from  first  to  last 
throughout  the  course.  For  the  order  of  the  class  list  is  not  solely 
determined  by  success  in  the  examination  after  which  it  is  drawn 
up,  but  by  the  result  of  previous  trials  and  previous  work  during 
the  whole  stay  at  the  school 

For,  during  the  whole  time,  every  written  exerciso  set  by  the  pro- 
fessor, every  drawing,  the  result  of  every  interrogation  particuliere 
by  the  repetiteurs,  and  of  each  general  interrogation  by  the  pro- 
fessors and  repetiteurs,  is  carefully  marked,  and  a  credit  placed 
according  to  the  name  of  the  student  and  reserved  for  his  benefit 
in  the  last  general  account.  The  marks  obtained  in  the  examina- 
tion which  closes  the  first  year  of  study  form  a  large  element 
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in  this  last  calculation.  It  had  been  found  that  the  work  of  the 
first  year  was  often  neglected :  the  evil  was  quickly  remedied  by 
this  expedient.  The  student,  it  would  seem,  must  feel  that  he  is 
gaining  or  losing  in  his  banking  account,  so  to  call  it,  by  every 
day's  work ;  every  portion  of  his  studies  will  tell  directly  for  or 
against  him  in  the  final  competition,  upon  which  so  much  depends. 

Such  is  the  powerful  mechanism  by  which  the  French  nation 
forces  out  of  the  mass  of  boys  attending  their  ordinary  schools  the 
talent  and  the  science  which  they  need  for  their  civil  and  military 
services.  The  efforts  made  for  admission  to  this  great  scientific 
school  of  the  public  services,  the  struggle  for  the  first  places  at  the 
exit  from  it,  must  be  more  than  enough,  it  is  thought,  to  establish 
the  habits  of  hard  work,  to  accumulate  the  information  and  attain* 
ment,  and  almost  to  create  the  ability  which  the  nation  requires  for 
the  general  good. 

We  may  now  follow  the  student  through  his  course  of  two  yea»* 
study.  The  first  year's  work  may  be  mainly  divided  into  three 
portions  of  unequal  length ;  two  of  them  of  about  four  months 
each  (with  an  additional  fortnight  of  private  study  and  examina- 
tion,) arc  mainly  given  to  hard  lecturing,  whilst  the  third  portion 
of  two  months  is  devoted  to  private  study  and  to  the  examinations. 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  of  the  year,  the  four  hardest 
subjects  are  thus  distributed.  Analysis  and  descriptive  geometry, 
the  staple  work  of  the  school — its  Latin,  as  M.  de  Barante  called 
it-— come  in  the  first  fbur  months ;  there  is  then  a  pause  for  private 
study  and  a  general  examination  in  these  two  subjects  {interro^a- 
tions  ghierales  as  distinct  from  the  interrogations  particulieres  of  the 
ripititeurs,)  This  brings  us  to  the  middle  of  March.  Analysis  and 
geometry  are  then  laid  aside  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  for  the 
next  portion  of  four  months  the  pupils  work  at  mechanics  and 
geodesy,  private  study  and  a  general  examination  completing  this 
course  also.  Important  lectures  on  physics  and  chemistry  ran  on 
during  both  these  periods,  and  are  similarly  closed  by  private  stody 
and  a  general  examination.  The  less  telling  evening  classes  of 
French  literature  and  German  end  at  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
landscape  and  figure  drawing  only  last  half  the  year.  It  may  be 
observed  also,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  on  each  day  one,  and 
only  one,  really  difScult  lecture.  This  is  immediately  preceded  and 
followed  by  private  study,  but  then  comes  something  lighter,  as  a 
relief,  such  as  drawing  or  work  in  the  laboratories. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  third  portion  of  the  year  is  the  complete 
break  in  the  lectures  for  general  private  study  {itude  lilrt-e,)  a  month 
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or  six  weeks  before  the  closing  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  immediate  prospect  of  this  prevents  any  undue  relaxing  of  the 
work ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  here  how  private  efforts  and  en- 
forced system  arc  combined  together,  for  even  the  private  efforts 
are  thus  systematized  and  directed.  The  closing  examination  of 
the  first  year  begins  on  the  1st  and  ends  on  the  25  th  of  September. 
The  total  number  of  lectures  in  each  branch  of  study,  with  the 
dates  when  they  respectively  commence  and  finish,  and  the  period 
when  the  general  examinations  {interrogations  ginerales)  take  place, 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  tables,  and  we  should  add  that  the 
interval  between  the  close  of  each  course  and  the  commencement 
of  the  chief  yearly  examination  is  devoted  to  free  study. 

TABLE  FOR  THE  SECOND  OB  LOWEB  DIVISION,   FOLLOWING  TUE  FIRST  YEAR'S 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


Subject  of  Studj. 

No. 

(jeoeral  ExauiiontiuiM. 
Course  or  Lectures.       JnUrrogatia^  Qiniralet. 

Annual 

Lec- 
tures. 

Com- 
menced. 

Ptntshed. 

Com- 

Finished. 

tioa. 

Aaalvtia. 

48 

40 
38 
34 
38 
35 
30 
30 

50 

3rd  Nov. 

3I«t  Mnrch. 
3rd  Not. 
Slid    " 
5th     *• 
2Uth  March 
«th  Not. 
•iiid    " 

4th     " 

35th  Feb. 

39tb  June. 
3rd  MarcJi. 
38th  June. 
I7lh     •♦ 
30th     •• 
6th       *• 

15th     •• 
88th  April. 

13th  March. 

34th  July. 
13th  March. 
Illth  July. 
10th    " 

18th  March. 

3nd  Aui^utt. 
18th  March. 
10th  July. 
Ittth     '• 
3od  Aufost 

Begins  on 

the 

]>t  Sept., 

and  ends 

on  the 

85th  Sept 

Mcehanict  and  Ma- . . . 

chtnet, 

Deaenpiive  Geometry, 

■  HTSICV.  .     .     a     ....... 

GiMMnMtrjr 

Goedet? 

French  Literature, . . . 

German 

Pi|Bf«  and  Landscape 
Prawiiv. ......  T ..  T 

Total, 

343 

The  work  of  the  second  year  is  almost  identical  in  its  general 
plan  with  that  of  the  first.  A  continuation  of  analysis  with  me- 
chanics in  place  of  descriptive  geometry  is  the  work  of  the  first 
four  months,  then  comes  the  private  study  and  the  interrogations 
gSnirales,  and  then  again,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle 
of  July,  work  of  a  more  professional  character,  stereotomy,  the  art 
of  war  and  topography,  forms  the  natural  completion  of  the  pupifs 
studies.  Chemistry  and  physics  follow  the  same  course  as  during 
the  first  year,  and  terminate  with  the  private  study  and  the  general 
examination  at  the  beginning  of  August  The  evening  lectures  in 
French  literature  and  German  end  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 
those  in  figure  and  landscape  drawing  at  the  beginning  of  Hay. 
The  last  portion  is  again  given  to  private  study  And  the  great  Fimd 
Examination. 
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TABLE  FOB  THB  FIBST  OB  UPPKB  DlYISIOir,  FOLLOWINO  THE  SEOOKD  TBAB*8 

OOUBSB  OP  STUDY. 


Subject  of  Study. 

No. 

of 

Lee- 

turea. 

Coono  of  Lectorea. 

General  Eianiuationa. 
/atemyfatteiM  OimintU*. 

AdumI 
Exaavio. 

Com- 

DMDCOd, 

FiDtsh«l. 

Com- 
meocad. 

Finbhed. 

atjoo. 

Analvtit. 

39 

49 
39 
36 

3d 

40 

90 
10 
30 
30 

48 

nth  Not. 

10th    " 
90th  March. 
19  Not. 
Mth  •♦ 

10th  •• 

91tt  March. 
3rd  Jan. 
nth  Not. 
14th    ** 

19th    »• 

3rd  March. 

9nd      *' 
96th  June. 
99th     '* 
98th      •• 

8th       - 

|91st    " 

0th        " 
19th      " 

9od  May. 

I3th  March. 

13th      ** 
10th  July. 
94th     ^ 
94th  July. 

18th  March. 

18th      *« 
19th  July. 
9nd  Aug. 
9Dd     ** 

BcfiM  tm 

Mechanici  and  Ma-.. 
chiiMt, 

the 

10th  Sent 

and  end* 

on  the 

Stareotomy, 

Phytioi, 

Chembtrr 

10th  Oct 

Architactora  and  Con- 
■tructioa 

Military  Art  and  For- 
tification  

10th    " 

10th  July. 

TonoffraohT. ......... 

* ''l'*T»'"F"  J  .......... 

French  Literature,... 

German, 

Fifura  and  Ijandacape 
Drawinf , 

Total, 

358 

Y.     THE  EXAIOVATIONS,   PABTICULABLT  THAT  OF  THE  FIBST  TEAB  AND  THE 

FINAL  ONE. 

We  have  now  brought  the  pupil  nearly  to  the  end  of  his  career, 
but  must  previously  saj  a  few  words  about  his  examinations,  the 
chief  epochs  which  mark  his  progress,  and  the  last  of  which  fixes 
his  position  almost  for  life.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to 
recapitulate  briefly  what  has  been  said  in  different  places  of  the 
whole  examinatorial  system  of  the  Polytechnic  School. 

1.  All  the  professors  require  the  students  in  their  studying  rooms, 
to  answer  questions  in  writing  on  the  courses  as  they  go  through 
them  :  a  difierent  question  is  given  to  each  student,  and  every  third 
question  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  involve  a  numerical  example  in 
the  reply. 

These  questions  are  given  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  about  every 
four  lectures,  and  the  replies  after  being  examined  by  the  professor 
or  repititeur,  are  indorsed  with  a  credit,  varying  from  0  to  20,  and 
the  paper  is  then  given  back  to  the  student,  to  be  produced  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

2.  Credits  are  assigned  to  the  students  for  their  ordinary  manipii- 
lations  in  chemistry  and  physics,  during  the  first  year ;  and  at  the 
close  of  each  year,  for  their  manipulations,  in  chemistry  alone,  be* 
fore  the  examiners. 

8.  The  ripetiteurs  examine,  (in  the  inierrogaiicn$  particulihr9$f) 
every  ten  or  fourteen  days,  from  six  to  eight  students  during  a  sitr 
ting  of  two  hours,  on  the  subject  of  study  lectured  on  since  tlM 
previous  examination  of  the  same  kind.  All  these  students  mut 
continue  present,  and  at  the  close  the  ripiUteur  assigns  to  each  a 
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previous  exsmin&tioit  of  the  same  kind.  All  these  students  must 
continue  present,  «tid  at  the  close  the  rfpilitmr  sssi^^  to  each  a 
credit  entirely  dependent  on  the  miiDDcr  in  which  each  has  replied. 
The  profeasora  and  captains  inspectors  are  occasionally  present  at 
these  examinations,  which  are  discontinued  at  certun  periods  ac- 
cording to  the  instructions  of  the  director  of  studies. 

4.  At  different  intervals  of  time,  from  a  fortnight  to  a  month,  as 
may  happen,  after  the  close  of  the  coune  in  each  branch  of  atndy, 
general  examinations  (interroffationi  giniralei)  are  made  bj  the  pro- 
fessors and  ripiliteurs.  From  four  to  six  students  are  examined  to- 
gether for  at  least  two  hours,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  professor 
makes  known  to  the  director  of  studies  the  credit  he  has  granted  to 
each  student  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  passed  bis  examination. 

Such  may  be  called  the  minor  or  ordinary  examinations.  But 
there  is  an  annual  closing  examination  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
which  we  will  now  describe.  The  first  year's  annual  examination 
commences  ou  the  1st  and  ends  on  the  25th  September.  It  is  ear- 
ned on  by  special  examiners,  (a  tUfferent  set  from  those  who  conduct 
the  entrance  examinations,)  and  not  by  the  professors.  These  give 
to  every  student  a  credit  between  0  and  20  in  each  branch  of  study, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  he  replies. 

The  following  table  shows  the  coefficients  of  influence  allowed 
to  the  different  studies  of  the  first  year,  subdivided  also  among  the 
particular  classes  of  examination  to  wliicb  the  student  has  been 
subjected.  Hie  component  parts  of  the  co-efficients  as  well  as  the 
eo-efficicnts  themselves,  slightly  vary  from  year  to  year,  dependent 
OB  the  number  of  examinations : — 

TABLK  I. — ran  imam'b  oodbsi  or  BniPtts:  bscoro  oivisiom. 
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-,«.. 

tat  at 
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■.... 
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1 
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1 

4 

li 

as 
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1 

le 

iO 

JO 

I 

i 

? 

•• 

i« 

a 

s 

je 
i 

48 

S|«.  i»K-r. 

»md.ni,^TInU^rt^1M 

Attheooncluumof  thiiesaioiiiatioiilhadiiMtorof  atiidieapra 
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psrcB  a  staUment  for  each  student,  exhibiting  the  credits  be  has  oly 
tained  at  each  of  the  preceding  examinatioaB  in  each  sabject,  ranl- 
tiplied  hj  the  coefficient  of  iaflaeiice,  and  the  anm  of  the  prodncta 
representa  the  numerical  account  of  the  student's  credit  in  each 
branch  of  study. 

As  the  process  is  somewhat  intricate,  we  append  the  following 
example,  to  show  the  nature  of  the  calculation  perfonned,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  credits  due  to  each  student : — 


BubJHl  or  B«m- 
initiou. 

P 

or  Pn«f. 

liiii 

urn 

1 

1 

ij 

M 

ao 

«8 

3a 

u 

u 
la 

ID 

10 

W.l.i«..™™ioPnrf™.,- 

IM.U 

uo.ae 

7SM 
IWMU 

\Ai.'t 

iosjo 
aaju 

W.18 

ISJM 

SJM 

J,IB 

SS.I3 
1SI.H 

Amijrt 

(n.UTrj»a(i«.»<Mic.J«™,J 

i 

1S.4S 

i 

IM 
l.St 

1. 

l.ll 
Sji 

x» 

S.M 

! 

ID 

a 

s 

M 

le 

a 

31 

1 

ii 

19 

1U« 

r^tiwn  rtmini^} 

F^inruliw  i/  •i>">'<»'->, 

^■irsvr.ii.ix*;".':;;. 

■*^. 

Gnphlcil  itp.VHl  itnwinf... 

WrnMinHrintopKAMii. 

il»Hlln>H. 

Ei«ii>lr»lii>in  bj  rlftliln,r,, 

Gnphiul  nil.  Old  iKmieg... 

» 

«4i 

CUmi-j.. ...... 

WrilWn  HHWBI  to  FnAnon 

UI 

-Wrilt.n.nmnloP^'r;;^ 

D««iqf. 

Eim>niiMt>o>u  iy  'ririiuuTi, 

Is] 

inw\Bf, 

. 

IIJ8 

SJS 

poLmECBmo  ncBooL  at  pakis.  q| 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  any  student  whose  mean  crediiy 
given  in  the  eighth  colamn  of  the  preceding  table,  in  any  branch 
of  study  does  not  exceed  three,  or  whose  general  mean  credit  for  the 
whole  of  the  studies  being  the  arithmetical  mean  of  all  the  values 
recorded  in  the  eighth  column,  and  given  at  the  bottom  in  the  ex- 
smple,  does  not  exceed  six,  is  eoneidered  to  paness  an  imufficient 
amount  of  instruction  to  warrant  his  being  permitted  to  pass  into  the 
first  division  for  the  second  gear's  course.  He  is  accordingly  ex- 
cluded from  the  school,  unless  he  has  been  prevented  from  pursu- 
ing his  studies  by  illness,  in  which  case,  when  the  &ct8  are  thor- 
oughly established,  he  will  be  allowed  a  second  year's  study  in  die 
second  division,  comprising  the  first  year's  course  of  study. 

We  now  pass  to  the  second  annual  or  great  final  examination  for 
admission  to  the  public  services,  remarking  only  that  in  the  inter* 
rogations  giniralts  of  the  second  year  the  principal  subjects  of  both 
years  are  included. 

The  final  examinations  for  admission  into  the  public  service 
commence  about  the  10th  September,  and  last  about  one  month* 
They  are  conducted  by  the  same  examiners  who  examined  at  the 
close  of  the  first  year.  These  are  five  in  number,  and  appointed  by 
the  minister  of  war.  One  of  these  takes  analysis;  a  second,  me- 
chanics; a  third,  descriptive  geometry  and  geodesy;  the  fourth, 
physics ;  and  the  fifth,  chemistry. 

The  examination  in  military  art  and  topography  is  conducted  by 
a  captain  of  engineers  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  and  ia 
the  same  manner  the  examination  in  German  is  carried  on  by  a  pro- 
fessor, usually  a  civilian,  specially  but  not  permanently  i^pointed. 

The  questions  are  oral,  and  extend  over  the  whole  course  of  study 
pursued  during  the  two  years.  Each  student  is  taken  separately 
for  one  hour  and  a  quarter  on  different  days  by  each  of  the  five 
examiners ;  each  examiner  examines  about  eight  students  daily. 

A  table,  very  similar  to  that  already  given,  is  prepared  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Director  of  studies  for  every  student,  to  as- 
certain the  numerical  amount  of  his  credits  in  each  branch  of  study, 
the  co-efiicients  of  influences  for  the  particular  subject  of  study  and 
nature  of  examination  being  extracted  from  a  table  similar  to  thai 
in  page  80,  and  when  these  tables  have  all  been  completed,  a 
general  Hst  of  all  the  students  is  made  out,  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  merits. 

Formerly,  conduct  was  permitted  to  exercise  some  slight  inflo* 

ence  on  their  position,  but  that  is  no  longer  the  case. 

ThA  same  regoktiaiia  ezbt|«i  rogaidallM  minimnw  — wx|>t  <C 
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credit  thit  will  entitle  the  students  to  enter  into  the  pnblie  wrrin, 
M  hare  already  been  stated  above  in  reference  to  the  pasaage  from 
the  first  to  the  aecond  jrear's  course  of  atndy. 


jAmM  a.    EnoNS  TMin'a  oouaac  □ 
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From  the  preceding  tables  and  explanations,  it  will  be  apparent 
that,  as  the  whole  of  the  stadenta  for  each  year  are  compelled  to 
fellow  preciself  the  same  course  of  study,  the  syttem  of  profeaso- 
rial  instrnction,  combined  with  the  constant  tutelage  and  snperri* 
uon  exercised  by  the  rfpiliteun,  and  the  examinationB  (tntfrnya- 
tumt  pftrHevliirii)  of  the  ripititevn,  at  short  intorrats  of  time,  hare 
fer  their  principal  object  the  keeping  alire  in  the  mindi  of  the  ata- 
dents  the  information  which  has  been  communicated  to  them.  Aa 
a  stimulus  to  continuons  and  unceaung  exertion,  it  will  be  seen  by 
an  inspection  of  the  tables  of  the  co-efflcients  of  influence,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  stadents  acquit  themtelfes  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  week  to  week,  is  made  an  element,  and  a  very  important 
one,  in  det«rmimng  their  final  poution  in  the  list  amnged  accord- 
ing to  merit,  exceeding  aa  it  does  in  most  instances  the  inflnenea 
exerted  on  their  classiflcation  by  their  final  examination  at  the  cloae 
of  each  year.  This  principle  thus  recc^ites  not  only  their  knowl- 
edge at  the  end  of  each  year,  but  also  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  proved  it  to  the  professors  and  rtpiHUwt  in  the  course  of  the 
year ;  and  with  reference  to  the  second  year's  study,  the  final  reaub 
of  the  first  jreai's  claanfication  exercbea  an  iBflu«K«  amoontii^  t« 
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about  one-third  of  the  whole,  in  the  final  claanfication  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year. 

It  follows  also,  that  as  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  year 
are  made  by  examiners,  otherwise  unconnected  with  the  school,  and 
not  by  the  professors  belongmg  to  it,  the  positions  of  the  students  in 
the  classified  list  is  partly  dependent  on  the  judgment  of  the  profesa* 
ors  with  whom  they  are  constantly  in  communication,  and  partly  on 
the  public  examiners,  whom  they  meet  only  in  the  examination 
rooms.* 

The  examiners  of  the  students  are  not  frequently  changed,  and 
practically  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  examiners  for  admiaaion* 

The  students  at  the  head  of  the  list  have  generally  since  the  wara 
of  the  first  Empire  entered  into  the  civil  rather  than  into  the  mili- 
tary services,  the  former  being  much  better  remunerated. 

The  services  are  usually  selected  by  preference,  nearly  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : — 

The  Roads  and  Bridges  {PonU  ei  ehauaks)  \  very  nearly  on  an 
and  Mines  (iftn^t,)     -        -        .        -      >  equality. 

Powder  and  Saltpetre  {Poudrtn  et  Salpiim.) 

Naval  Architects  {Ohiie  maritime,) 

Engineers  {Ghiie  militaire,) 

The  Artillery  (Artillerie  de  terre.)      )  ,         _         ,.. 

,   .     r,    /» ^        /  r,      .^  .    V  V  v®^  nearly  on  an  equahty. 
and  the  Staff  Ck)rps(-ffte/Jira>or,)}       ^  ^  ^       J 

The  Hydographical  Corps  {^Inginieurs  Hydrography,) 
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Tobacco  Department  {AdminUtraiion  de$  TabacB.) 

Telegraph  Department  (Lignes  TilSffraphiqusi.) 

Navy  {Marine,) 

Marine  Artillery  (ArtilUrie  de  mer.) 

Sach,  at  least,  is  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  selections 
made  by  the  students  during  eight  different  years. 

This  preference  of  the  civil  to  the  military  services  has  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  military  anthor- 
ities  to  the  minister  of  war. 

No  steps  have,  however,  been  taken  by  the  French  government 
to  prevent  the/ree  choice  of  a  profession  being  granted  to  the  most 
successful  students. 

We  have  now  followed  the  student  at  the  Polytechnic  to  the  end 
of  his  school  career.  He  is  then  to  pass  to  his  particular  School 
of  Application,  in  which  (as  the  name  implies)  he  is  taught  to 
apply  his  science  to  practice.  It  is  difficult  to  state  precisely  the 
amount  of  such  science  which  the  highest  pupils  may  be  thought 
to  possess  on  leaving ;  the  best  idea  of  it  will  be  gained  by  refer- 
ence to  the  programmes  of  the  most  important  of  the  lectures.  It 
is  also  needless  to  dwell  again  on  the  main  features  of  the  school — 
the  emulation  called  forth,  the  minute  method,  the  great  priies 
offisred  for  sustained  labor.  We  must,  however,  make  some  remarks 
on  these  points  before  concluding  our  account,  so  fJEir  as  they  bear 
on  the  subject  of  military  education. 

VI.     GEVSBAL  RlliABira. 

1.  Keying  out  of  sight  for  the  moment  some  defects  both  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  details  of  the  education  of  this  school,  the  method  of  teaching 
adopted  seems  to  us  excellent,  and  worthy  of  careful  study.  In  this 
remark  we  allude  principally  to  the  skillful  combination  of  two  methods 
which  have  been  generally  thought  incompatible ;  for  it  unites  the  well- 
prepared  lecture  of  a  Qerman  professor,  with  the  close  personal  question- 
ing of  a  first-rate  English  school  or  college  lecture.  But  besides  this,  its 
whole  system  is  admumbly  adapted  for  the  class  of  pupils  it  educates. 

These  pupils  are  generally  not  of  the  wealthy  classes :  they  are  able, 
and  struggling  for  a  position  in  life.  On  all  these  grounos  their  own  aa- 
sistance  in  the  work  may  be  calculated  upon.  Yet  they  are  not  left  to 
themselves  to  make  the  most  of  their  professors'  lectures.  The  aid  of 
rfpititeurs,  even  more  valuable  in  its  constant "  prudent  interrogations,* 
tKan  in  the  explanations  afforded,  is  joined  to  the  stimulus  given  by 
marking  every  step  of  proficiency,  and  by  making  all  tell  on  the  hat 
general  account  But  though  the  routine  and  method  of  the  school  are 
so  elaborate,  play  is  given  to  the  individual  fi^edom  of  the  pupils  in  their 
private  work,  and  this  is  managed  so  skillfully  that  the  private  work  is 
made  immediately  to  precede  the  final  examination',  on  which  mainly  de- 
pends the  pupirs  place  for  life.  Thus  fh>m  first  to  last  they  are  carri^ 
en  by  ^cir  sjrstem  wi^out  being  cramped  by  it :  every  circumstance 
fevorable  to  study  is  made  the  most  of;  rigorous  habit,  mental  ^eadine■^ 
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the  power  of  woiidnr  with  others,  and  the  power  of  working  fbr  them- 
seWes,  the  ambition  for  immediate  and  permanent  suocess^  all  the  objects 
and  all  the  methods  which  students  ever  have  in  Tiew,  support  and  stim- 
ulate those  of  the  Polytechnic  in  their  two  years'  career. 

2.  The  mainspring,  howeyer,  of  the  school's  energy  is  the  competition 
smoDgst  the  pupils  themselyes,  and  this  could  hardly  exist  without  the 
great  prizes  offered  to  the  successful  This  advantage,  added  to  the 
general  impulse  of  the  early  days  of  the  Empire,  has  no  doubt  power- 
fiiUy  contributed  to  the  gr^  position  of  the  school  It  has  made  it  a 
kind  of  uniTcrsity  of  the  61%  te  mathematicians,  and  as  in  England  younr 
men  look  to  the  prizes  of  the  universities,  and  the  professions  to  which 
they  lead,  as  their  best  opening  in  life,  so  in  France,  ever  since  the  first 
revolution,  the  corresponding  class  has  inclined  to  the  active  and  chiefly 
military  career  which  is  offu^  by  the  great  competitive  school  of  the 
country. 

8.  A  preparatory  school  of  this  remarkable  character  can  not  but  exer- 
cise a  very  powerfiil  influence  over  those  three-fourths  of  its  pupils  who 
leave  it  to  enter  the  army.  The  obvious  question  is  wheUier  the  attempt 
is  not  made  to  teach  more  than  is  either  necessary  or  desirable  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  to  this  suspicion  may  be  added  the  hct  that  the  civil 
prizes  being  more  in  request  than  the  military,  many  of  those  who  enter 
the  army  do  so  in  the  first  instance  reluctantly,  and  that  the  pupils  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  appear  to  be  often  such  marked  fiiilures  as  to  imply 
either  great  superficiality  or  premature  exhaustion. 

4.  In  studying  the  Polytechnic  School  we  have  had  these  points  con- 
stantly brought  before  us,  and  feeling  the  difficulty  of  discussing  thrai 
fully,  we  beg  to  invite  attention  to  the  evidence  sent  us  in  reply  to  some 
qu^dons  which  we  addressed  on  the  subject  to  some  distinguished  sci- 
entific oflSoers  and  civilians  connected  with  the  school  We  will  give 
briefly  the  result  of  our  own  inquiries. 

6.  The  complaint  of  General  Paixhans  has  been  quoted.  He  urges 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  army  pupils  are  mere  queuM  is 
prowMticn^  and  quite  insufficient  to  form  le  eorpi  et  iurUmt  la  tiU  of 
troops  (FiliU. 

Other  not  inconsistent  complaints  we  heard  ourselves,  of  the  mental 
exhaustion  and  the  excessively  abstract  tendencies  of  many  of  the  mili- 
tary pupils  of  tiie  school 

6.  Such  are  the  complaints.  There  is  certainly  reason  to  think  that 
with  regard  to  the  twenty  or  thirty  lowest  pupils  on  the  list,  those  of 
Geneiml  Paixhans  are  well  founded.  These  are  the  hredh  dawn,  and  we 
are  at  first  surprised  that,  entering  as  they  must  do,*  with  high  attain- 


*  The  itadentt  are  selected,  by  a  competithre  ezamiiiation,  ont  of  a  wtrj  large  number  of 
candidatea,  aa  will  be  acea  from  the  following  Uble,  extraaed  from  the  yearly  calendara :~ 
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1B3S 
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135 
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700 
8tt 
746 
780 

550 
550 
531 
5SS 

137 
106 
143 

1837 
1838 

533 

508 

410 

137 
131 

136 

GlTiof  an  aTerage  of  one  ■todent  for  four  candidatea  tMomintd,  ao  that  it  ia  impoaaibla  lo 
inag ine  that  there  It  any  bek  of  ability  in  thoae  aelcctad. 
A  umilar  reaoU  appears  lo  foUow  from  some  other  mora  recent  slaCislies. 
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ments,  ther  ahould  fUl  so  low  as  the  marks  in  tbe  tables  (with  which  ire 
are  most  lioerallj  sapplied)  proTe  to  be  the  case. 

At  the  same  Ume,  we  belieye  that  no  teaching  erer  has  provided  or 
will  provide  against  many  failures  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  pu- 
pils, even  among  those  who  promised  well  at  first:  and  if  the  standard 
of  the  minority  of  pupils  is  nigh  at  tbe  Polytechnioue.  and  the  point 
reached  by  the  firet  few  very  high,  it  is  no  reproach  that  the  descent 
amongst  the  last  few  should  be  very  rapid. 

With  regard  to  the  assertion,  that  the  teaching  is  excessive  and  leads 
too  much  to  abstract  pursuits  for  soldiers,  it  may  be  partially  true.  Per- 
haps the  general  passion  for  science  has  led  to  an  overstrained  teaching 
for  the  army,  even  for  its  scientific  corps ;  and  yet  would  it  be  allowea 
by  officers  of  the  highest  scientific  ability,  either  in  the  French  or  tiie 
English  army,  that  less  science  is  required  for  the  greatest  emergendea 
of  military  than  for  those  of  civil  engineering,  or  for  the  theory  of  pro* 
Jectiles  than  for  working  the  department  of  saltpetre  ? 

It  may,  however,  be  true  that  an  attempt  is  made  at  the  Polytechnic 
to  exact /rom  all  attainments  which  can  only  be  reached  by  a  few, 

7.  With  this  deduction,  we  must  express  our  opinion  strongly  in  &vor 
of  the  influence  of  the  Polytechnic  on  the  French  army.  We  admit  that 
in  some  instances  pupils  who  have  failed  in  their  attempt  at  civil  prixet 
enter  the  army  unwillingly,  but  they  are  generally  soon  penetrated  mttt 
its  etprit  de  eorpe^  and  they  carry  into  it  talent  which  it  would  not  other- 
wise have  obtained.  Gases  of  overwork  no  doubt  occur,  as  in  the  early 
training  for  every  profession,  but  (following  the  evidence  we  have  re- 
ceived) we  have  no  reason  to  think  them  so  numerous  as  to  balance  tht 
advantage  of  vigorous,  thoughtful  study  directed  early  towards  a  profoa- 
■ion  which,  however  practical,  is  eminently  benefited  by  it  **It  can 
not  be  said,*'  was  the  verdict  of  one  well  fitted  to  express  an  opinion, 
'*  that  there  is  too  much  science  in  the  French  army.'* 

8.  Assuming,  however,  the  value  of  the  scientific  results  produced  in 
the  French  army  by  the  Polytechnic,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  simi- 
lar institution  would  be  desirable  in  another  country.  Without  mndi 
discussion  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  whole  history  and  nature  of  the 
institution — the  offspring  of  a  national  passion  for  system  and  of  revo- 
lutionary excitement — ^make  it  thoroughly  peculiar  to  France. 

9.  Some  obvious  defects  must  be  noticed.  The  curious  rule  of  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  all  books  whatever  is  a  very  exaggerated  attempt  to  make 
the  pupil  to  rely  entirely  on  the  professors  and  repHiteun,  The  ezda- 
sive  practice  of  oral  examination  also  seems  to  us  a  defect  Go^nlT 
every  examination  should  give  a  pupil  an  opportunity  of  showing  such 
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510 

916 

908 

J8S3 
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aia 

917 

1854 

510 

838 

170 

18S5 

544 

2a 

170 

In  Judfiof ,  however,  of  these  numbera,  it  ahoold  be  boroe  in  mind  that  a  Tei 
ber  of  the  candidates  who  succeed  have  tried  more  than  once ;  the  succesaful  of  tills  year 
have  been  amonit  the  unsuccessful  of  last  year,  so  that  the  proportion  of  indlTidaals  who 
succeetl  lo  indiTtduals  who  fuil,  is.  of  course,  considerably  larfsr  than  one  to  four.  Of  the 
170  candidates  admitird  in  November,  18&6,  117  had  put  down  their  names  fur  the  examine* 
tion  of  IS54,  and  53  only  had  not  been  previously  inscribed  Of  the  117  who  put  down  their 
names,  19  had  withdrawn  witliout  being  eiamined  at  all,  71  bad  t>eeo  rejecttrd  un  the  pre- 
liminary examination,  27  had  been  uni*uccessful  at  that  of  the  second  degree ;  98  of  tbe  ITp 
came  up  for  the  second  time  to  the  examination. 
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Tilaable  aoilities  u  reftdioess  and  power  of  expression ;  bat  an  ezam- 
ination  soielj  oral  appears  to  us  an  uncertain  test  of  depth  or  accuracy 
of  knowledj^ ;  and  however  impartial  or  practiced  an  examiner  may  be, 
it  is  impossible  that  questions  put  orally  can  present  exactly  the  same 
•mount  of  difficulty,  and  so  be  equally  fitir,  to  the  several  eompetitofs. 

At  the  same  time,  although  in  all  great  competing  examinations  the 
chief  part  of  the  work  (in  our  opinion)  should  be  written,  the  constant 
oral  cross-questioninff  of  the  minor  examinations  at  the  Polytechnic,  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  the  most  stimulating  and  effective  parts  of  their 
system. 

10.  A  more  serious  objectioQ  than  any  we  have  named  lies  against  the 
exclusive  use  of  mathematical  and  scientific  trainings  to  the  neglect  of 
•n  other,  as  almost  the  only  instrument  of  education.  The  spirit  of  the 
idiod,  as  shown  especially  by  its  entrance  examinations,  is  opposed  to 
any  literanr  study.  This  is  a  peculiar  evil  in  forming  characters  for  a 
liberal  profession  like  the  army.  Such  a  plan  may  indeed  produce  strik- 
ing results,  if  the  sole  object  is  to  create  distinguished  mathenuticiana, 
though  even  then  the  acuteness  in  one  direction  is  often  accompanied  by 
an  unbalanced  and  extravagant  judgment  in  another.  But  a  gt^at  school 
should  form  the  whole  and  not  merely  a  part  of  the  man ;  and  as  doing 
this,  as  strengthening  the  whole  mind,  instead  of  forcing  on  one  or  two 
of  its  fitculttes — as  giving,  in  a  word,  what  is  justly  called  a  lib&rcU  edu- 
cation— we  are  persuaded  that  the  system  of  cultivating  the  taste  for  his- 
torical and  other  similar  studies,  as  well  as  for  mere  science,  is  based  on 
a  sounder  principle  than  that  which  has  produced  the  brilliant  results 
of  the  Polytechnic. 

11.  It  may  be  added,  in  connection  with  the  above  remark,  that  as  the 
entrance  examination  at  the  Polytechnic  influences  extensively  the  teach- 
ing of  the  great  French  schools,  and  is  itself  almost  solely  mathematical, 
it  tends  to  diffuse  a  narrow  and  exclusive  pursuit  of  science,  which  is 
very  alien  from  the  spirit  of  English  teaching. 

12.  We  may  sum  up  our  renmrlcs  on  the  Polytechnic  School  thus : — 
Bearded  simply  as  a  great  Mathematical  and  Scientific  School,  its  re- 
mits m  producing  eminent  men  of  science  have  been  extraordinary.    It 
has  been  the  great  (and  a  truly  great)  Mathematical  University  of  Fiance. 

Regarded  again  as  a  Preparatory  School  for  the  public  works,  it  has 
given  a  very  hieh  scientific  education  to  civil  engineers,  whose  scientific 
education  m  otner  countries  (and  amongst  ourselves)  is  believed  to  be 
much  slighter  and  more  accidental. 

Regarded  as  a  school  for  the  scientific  corps  of  the  army,  its  peculiar 
mode  of  uniting  in  one  course  of  competition  candidates  for  civil  and 
military  services,  has  probably  raised  scientific  thought  to  a  higher  point 
in  the  French  than  in  any  other  army. 

Regarded  as  a  system  of  teaching,  the  method  it  pursues  in  developing 
the  talents  of  its  pupils  i4)pears  to  us  the  best  we  have  ever  studied. 

It  is  in  its  studies  and  some  of  its  main  principles  that  the  example  of 
the  Polytechnic  School  may  be  of  most  value.  In  forming  or  improving 
any  military  school,  we  can  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  successful  working 
at  the  Polytechnic  of  the  principle,  which  it  was  the  first  of  all  schools 
to  initiate,  the  making  great  public  prizes  the  reward  and  stimulus  of 
the  pupiFs  exertions.  We  may  observe  how  the  state  has  here  encour- 
aged talent  bv  bestowing;  so  laigely  assistance  upon  all  successful,  but 
poor  pupils,  during  their  school  career.  We  may  derive  some  lessons 
from  its  method  of  teaching,  thoush  the  attempt  to  imitate  it  might  be 
unwise.  Meanwhile,  without  emulating  the  long  establi^ed  scientific 
prestige  of  the  Polytechnic,  we  have  probably  amongst  ourselves  abund- 
ant materials  for  a  military  scientific  education,  at  least  as  sound  as  that 
given  at  this  great  School. 
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NOTE. 

In  addition  to  the  Schools  of  Application  for  ArtiUery  and  En 
^een  at  Mets,  and  of  Infantry  and  Cavalry  at  St.  Cyr,  of  whioh 
a  pretty  full  account  will  be  ^ven,  the  fbUowing  Pnblic  Services  are 
supplied  by  the  Polytechnic  School 

GuKPOWDBB  AND  Sajltpktre. — (P&udrea  et  Saipiires.) 

In  Frmoe  the  manufacture  of  g^powder  is  solelj  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment The  pupils  of  the  FolTtechnic  who  enter  the  gunpowder  and  salt- 
petre servioe,  are  sent  in  soccesaion  to  different  powder-miUs  and  saltpetre 
refineries^  so  as  to  gain  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  Uie  details  of  tiis 
manufacture. 

On  first  entering  the  serrice  they  are  named  ilives  des  poudres,  Thej  afti^ 
wards  rise  suocessivelj  to  the  rank  of  assistant-commissary,  oommitaary  of 
the  third,  of  the  second,  and  of  the  first  class. 

Navt.— (Jforin^.) 

A  small  number  of  the  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  enter  the  Navy.  They  rs> 
oeive  the  rank  of  iUve  depremiire  daaae^  from  the  date  of  their  admission. 

They  are  sent  to  the  ports  to  serve  afloat  After  two  years*  senrice  they  may 
be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  erueigne  de  voisaeai^  on  passing  the  necessary  exr 
aminations,  on  the  same  terms  precisely  as  the  Sieves  de  premitrt  done  of  the 
Kaval  School 

Mabinb  ABTiLLBRT.^^WiZZsne  de  la  Marine^ 

The  Frendi  marine  artillery  differs  fit>m  the  English  corps  of  the  same  nam% 
in  not  serving  afloat  Its  duties  are  confined  to  the  ports  and  to  the  coloniea 
It  is  governed  by  the  same  rules  and  ordinances  as  the  artillery  of  the  army. 

The  foundries  of  La  Yilieneuve,  Rochefbrt^  Buelle,  N^vers,  and  Saint  Ger- 
vais  are  under  its  direction. 

The  officers  of  the  marine  artillery  are  liable  to  be  sent  on  board  ship  to  sti]4j 
naval  gunnery,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  report  upon  alterations  or  improve- 
ments in  this  science. 

Naval  AitJCiaxnms.^G6nie  Maritime.) 

The  naval  architects  are  charged  with  the  construction  and  repair  of  voeseli 
of  war,  and  with  the  manufacture  of  all  the  machinery  required  in  the  ports 
and  dockyards.  The  factories  of  Indret  and  La  Chaussade  are  under  their 
direction. 

The  pupflsof  the  Polytechnic  enter  the  corps  of  naval  architects  with  the 
rank  of  eUve  da  Ginie  Maritime,  They  are  sent  to  the  School  of  Application 
of  Naval  Architects  at  L*Orient.  After  two  years'  instruction  they  undergo  an 
examination,  and,  if  successful,  they  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sub-architect 
of  the  third  class,  so  &r  as  vacancies  admit  They  may  be  advanced  to  the 
second  class  after  a  service  of  two  years. 

HTDB00aAPHKRS.^/n^Mettr9  HydroQraphea^ 

The  hydrographers  are  stationed  at  Paris.  They  are  sent  to  the  coast  to 
make  surveys,  and  the  time  so  spent  reckons  as  a  campaign  in  determining  thdr 
pension.  On  their  return  to  Paris  they  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  maps 
and  charts. 

The  hydrographers  have  the  same  rank  and  advantage  as  the  naval  architects. 

On  leaving  the  Polytechnic,  the  pupils  enter  the  corps  of  hydrographers 
with  the  rank  of  eltve  hydrographe.  After  two  years'  service,  and  one  season 
employed  on  the  coast,  they  become  sub-hydrographers  without  further  exam- 
ination. 
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Boios  AVD  BBIDOB& — GrOYKRNxiirT  CzTiL  Evoi]nxB&— (i\m(»  d  Chaimitt.) 

The  PolTtechnic  ftuniahes  excloBiyelj  the  papils  for  the  Gk>Tenimeiit  Civil 
Engineer  Oorps.  On  leaving  the  Polytechnic,  the  pnpils  enter  the  School  of 
Application  in  Paris.  The  course  of  ixistniction  here  extends  over  a  period  of 
three  years.  It  commences  each  year  on  the  first  of  November,  and  lasts  till 
the  Ist  of  ApriL  After  ^e  final  examination,  the  pupils  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  tlie  results  of  the  examination  and  the  amount  of  work  performed. 

The  pupils  enter  the  college  with  the  rank  of  ilive  de  trainhne  clasae.  They 
rise  successively  to  the  second  and  to  the  first  class,  on  making  the  requisite 
progress  in  their  studies. 

From  the  Ist  of  May  to  the  1st  of  November  the  6live8  of  the  second  and 
the  third  class  are  sent  on  duty  into  the  provinces.  The  ilivea  of  the  first  class 
who  have  completed  their  three  years'  course  of  instruction,  are  employed  in 
the  duties  of  ordinary  engineers,  or  are  detached  on  special  missions.  In  about 
three  years  after  quitting  the  college,  they  may  be  appointed  ordinary  engi- 
neers of  the  second  class. 

The  engineers  of  the  Pimis  el  Chauta6e8  prepare  the  projects  and  plans,  and 
direct  the  execution  of  the  works  for  the  construction,  preservation,  and  repair 
of  high  roads,  and  of  the  bridges  and  other  structures  connected  with  these 
roads,  with  navigable  rivers,  canals,  seaports,  lighthouses,  &c.  They  are  charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  railways,  of  works  for  draining  marshes,  and  opera- 
tions afi*ecting  water-courses;  they  report  upon  iq^plications  to  erect  factories 
driven  by  water.  Under  certain  circumstances,  they  share  with  the  Mining 
Engineers  the  duty  of  inspecting  steam-enpnee. 

Permission  is  not  unfirequently  granted  to  the  engineers  of  the  PotUa  el 
Chawisies  to  accept  private  employment  They  receive  leave  of  absence  for  a 
certain  time,  retaining  their  rank  and  place  in  their  corps,  but  without  pay. 

Mining  Exginekbs.— (Jfin«9.) 

The  Mining  Sdiool  of  Application  is  organized  almost  exactly  on  the  tame 
plan  as  that  of  Uie  PmUs  el  Chauaaiea:  like  the  latter,  it  is  in  Paris. 

The  course  of  instruction,  which  lasts  three  years,  consists  of  lectures,  draw- 
ing, chemical  manipulation  and  analysis,  visits  to  manufactories,  geological  ex- 
cursions, and  the  preparation  of  projects  for  mines  and  machines.  Journeys 
are  made  by  the  pupils,  during  the  second  half  of  the  last  two  years  of  the 
course,  into  the  mineral  districts  of  France  or  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  practical  details  of  mining.  These  journeys  last  one  hundred 
days  at  least  The  pupils  are  required  to  examine  carefully  the  railroads  and 
the  geological  features  of  the  countries  they  pass  through,  and  to  keep  a  journal 
of  ^*ts  and  observations.  In  the  final  examination,  maiks  are  given  for  every 
part  of  their  work. 

The  mining  engineers,  when  stationed  in  the  departments,  are  charged  to  see 
that  the  laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  mines,  quarries,  and  factories  are  prop- 
erly observed,  and  to  encourage,  either  directly  or  by  their  advice,  the  exten- 
sion of  all  branches  of  industry  connected  with  the  extraction  and  treatment 
of  minerals. 

One  of  their  principal  duties  is  the  superintendence  of  mines  and  quarries,  in 
the  three-fold  regard  of  safety  of  the  workmen,  preservation  of  the  soil,  and 
economical  extraction  of  the  minerals. 

They  exercise  a  special  control  over  all  machines  designed  for  the  productioiu 
of  steam,  and  over  railways,  as  far  as  regards  the  metal  and  fuel 

The  instructors  in  the  School  of  Application  in  Paris,  and  in  the  School  of 
Mines  at  St  Etienne,  are  exclusively  taken  from  the  members  of  the  corps. 

Like  the  engineers  of  the  Ponta  et  Chaussiee^  the  mining  engineers  obtain 
permission  to  undertake  private  employment 

Tobacco  T)zPKVCTyLVST,^AdimnistraJtion  des  Tdbact.) 

The  pupils  who  enter  the  tobacco  service,  commence,  on  quitting  the  Poly- 
technic, with  the  rank  of  eleve  de  2*  ckuae.    They  study,  in  the  manufactotr  at 
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Paris,  chemistiy,  phjrsica,  and  mechanics,  as  applied  to  the  preparation  of  to- 
bacco. They  make  themselyes  acquainted  at  the  same  time  with  the  detaSi 
of  the  manufacture  and  with  the  accounts  and  correspondence. 

Thej  are  generally  promoted  to  tiie  rank  of  iUve  de  l^  cUuse  in  two  yeais. 
They  rise  afterwards  suooessiyely  to  the  rank  of  sub-inspector,  inspector,  and 
director. 

After  completing  their  instruction  at  the  manu&ctoiy  of  Paria^  the  SUve9  art 
sent  to  tobacco  manu&ctoriea  in  other  parts  of  France. 

Promotion  in  the  tobacco  service  does  not  follow  altogether  by  seniority. 
Knowledge  of  the  manufacture  and  attention  to  their  duties  are  much  consid- 
ered, as  tiie  interests  of  the  treasury  are  involved  in  the  good  management  of 
the  service. 

Telegraphs. — (Lignet  TcUgraphiquea.) 

On  entering  the  telegraphic  service  the  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  receive  fhA 
rank  of  Slive  inapedeur. 

They  pass  the  first  year  at  the  central  ofiQoe.  During  the  six  winter  monUit 
they  study,  under  two  professors,  the  composition  of  signids,  and  the  regula- 
tions which  insure  their  correctness  and  dispatch,  the  working  of  telegnphs 
md  the  manner  of  repairing  them,  the  theory  of  the  mode  of  tracing  lines  and 
of  determining  the  height  of  the  towers,  electro-magnetism  and  its  applicatkm 
to  the  electio  telegra|>h.  During  the  summer  montiis  they  make  tours  of  in- 
spection. Thev  assist  in  the  execution  of  works,  and  practice  leveling  and  the 
laying  down  of  lines. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  iUvet  ingpeclettrs  undergo  an  examination,  and, 
if  there  are  vacancies,  are  appointed  provisional  inspectors.  After  a  year  in 
this  rank  they  may  be  appointed  inspectors  either  in  France  or  Algeria. 

Each  inspector  has  charge  of  a  district  containing  fh>m  twelve  to  fifteen 
stations.  He  is  obliged  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  once  a  month  of  at  least 
ten  days'  duration. 

After  a  certain  number  of  years'  service  the  inspector  rises  to  the  rank  of 
director.  Besides  their  other  duties,  the  directors  exercise  a  general  luperiii* 
tendence  over  the  inspectors. 
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PBOGRAXMEB  OF  THE  P&INGIPAL  CQUBS£B  OF  IKSTRUCTION 

Oy  THB  nfFIBIAL  TOLTTlCHino  tOHOOL  DtJHUlO  THB  TWO  YMAMM  OW  tTVDT. 

I.    ANALYSIS.— /7J8»r  YEAR 

DIFRRBNTIAL  OALCULUa 

Lnsoira  1 — 9.    Derivativei  and  D^ertiUiaU  qf  I^ndiom  of  a  8ingU  VariabU^ 

Ltdicatiok  of  the  original  problems  which  led  geometers  to  the  discovery  of 
ibe  infinitesimal  calcolus. 

Use  of  infinitesimals ;  condition,  subject  to  which,  two  infinitely  small  quan- 
tities may  be  substituted  for  one  another.  Indication  in  simple  cases  of  the 
•dfmntage  of  such  substitution. 

On  the  difieront  orders  of  infinitely  small  quantities.  Infinitely  small  quanti- 
ties of  a  certain  order  may  be  neglected  in  respect  of  those  of  an  inferior  order. 
The  infinitely  small  increment  of  a  function  is  in  general  of  the  same  order  as 
the  corresponding  increment  of  the  variable,  that  is  to  say,  their  ratio  has  a 
finite  limit 

Definitions  of  the  derivative  and  differential  of  a  function  of  a  single  variable. 
Cuigents  and  normals  to  plane  curves,  whose  equation  in  linear  or  polar  co- 
oidinates  is  given. 

A  ftmction  is  increasing  or  decreasing,  according  as  its  derivative  is  positive 
or  negative.  If  the  derivative  is  zero  for  all  values  of  the  variable,  the  function 
is  constant    Concavity  and  convexity  of  curves ;  points  of  inflection. 

Principle  of  ftmction  of  functions.    Difierentiation  of  inverse  functions. 

Differentials  of  the  sums,  products,  quotients,  and  powers  of  ftmctions,  whose 
differentials  are  known.  General  theorem  for  the  differentiation  of  ftmctions 
composed  of  several  functions. 

Differentials  of  exponential  and  logarithmic  ftmctions. 

Differentials  of  direct  and  inverse  circular  ftmctions. 

Differentiation  of  implicit  functions. 

Tangents  to  curves  of  double  curvature.    Normal  idane. 

Differential  of  the  area  and  arc  of  a  plane  curve,  in  terms  of  rectilinear  and 
polar  co-ordinates. 

Differential  of  the  arc  of  a  curve  of  double  curvature. 

Applications  to  the  cycloid,  the  spiral  of  Archimedes,  the  logarithmic  spiral, 
the  curve  whose  normal,  sub-normal,  or  tangent,  is  constant;  the  curve  whose 
fiormal  passes  through  a  fixed  point;  the  curve  whose  arc  is  proportional  to  the 
angle  which  it  subtends  at  a  given  point 

Derivatives  and  differentials  of  different  orders  of  ftmctions  of  one  variable. 
Hotation  adopted. 

Remarks  upon  the  singular  points  of  plane  curvesL 

LiMoif s— 10— 18.    J)eritHUiv€t  and  Dijfer$nUaU  ofFunttiom  qf  Several  VariahUi, 
Partial  derivatives  and  diff'erentials  of  ftmcUons  of  several  variables.    The 

order  in  which  two  or  any  number  of  differentiations  is  effiected  does  not 

Influence  the  result 
Total  differentials,    ^rmbolical  formula  for  reprasenting  the  total  diflbrential 

of  the  n^  order  of  a  ftmction  of  several  independent  variaUei. 
Tdtal  dtfferMitiala  of  difllHreiit  ordenofa  ftmctioii;  wMil  dq^taieit 
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bles.  Case  where  these  yariableB  are  linear  fimctioDs  of  the  independent 
Tariables. 

The  infinitesimal  increment  of  a  function  of  several  variables  may  in  genenl 
be  j«garded  as  a  linear  flinction  of  the  hicrements  assigned  to  the  variables 
Exceptional  cases. 

Tangent  and  normal  planes  to  carved  surfaces. 

LzssoMS  14—18.    Analytical  Applieationt  of  the  J>\f€rtnHal  Caleuhu, 

Development  of  F  (x  +  A,)  according  to  ascending  powers  of  h.  limits 
within  which  the  remainder  is  confined  on  stopping  at  anj  assigned  power  of  \ 

Development  of  F  (x,)  according  to  powers  of  x  or  x — a ;  a  being  a  quantity 
arbitrarily  assumed.  Application  to  tlie  functions  sin  (2^)  cos  2,  a*,  (I  +  a^) 
and  log.  (1  +  2B.)  Numerical  applications.  Representation  of  cos  x  and  aia  » 
by  imaginary  exponential  quantities. 

Developments  of  cos"*  x  and  sin"*  x  in  terms  of  sines  and  curves  of  multipki 

of  OB. 

Development  of  F  (x -{- Ti^  y-{- k^)  according  to  powers  of  h  and  k,  Develoj^ 
ment  of  F  {x^  y)  according  to  powers  of  x  and  y,  Expresmon  for  the  remaJndiBr. 
Theorem  on  homogeneous  functions. 

Maxima  and  minima  of  functions  of  a  single  variable;  of  functions  of  several 
variables,  whether  independent  or  connected  by  given  equations.  How  to  di»* 
criminate  between  maxima  and  minima  values  in  the  case  of  one  and  two  in- 
dependent variables. 

True  values  of  fbnctions,  which  upon  a-particular  supposition  assume  one  or 
another  of  the  forms 

J  ^    «  +  0,  0",  4* 

L188ON8  19 — 23.    Geometrical  Applications,     Curvature  of  Ftane  Ourtm. 

Definition  of  the  curvature  of  a  plane  curve  at  any  point.  Circle  of  curvik 
ture.  Center  of  curvature.  This  center  is  the  point  where  two  infinitely  near 
normals  meet 

Radius  of  curvature  with  rectilinear  and  polar  co-ordinates.  Change  of  the 
independent  variable. 

Contacts  of  different  orders  of  plane  curves.  Osculating  curves  of  a  given 
kind.  Osculating  straight  line.  Osculating  circle.  It  is  identical  with  the  eir- 
ole  of  curvature. 

Application  of  the  method  of  infinitesimals  to  the  determination  of  the  radlta 
of  curvature  of  certaui  curves  geometrically  defined.  Ellipse,  cycloid,  epicy- 
cloid, kc 

Evolutes  of  plane  curves.  Value  of  the  arc  of  the  evolute.  Equation  to  the 
involute  of  a  curve.  Application  to  tlie  circle.  Evolutes  considered  as  en- 
velops.   On  envelops  in  general    Application  to  caustics. 

Liasoxfl  14 — 17.     Geometrical  Applications  continued.     Curvature  of  JAnst  pf 

DouhU  Curvature  and  of  Surfacee, 

Osculating  plane  of  a  curve  of  double  curvature.  It  may  be  considered  as 
passing  through  three  points  infinitely  near  to  one  another,  or  as  drawn  thnragh 
a  tangent  parallel  to  the  tangent  infinitely  near  to  the  former.  Center  and 
radius  of  curvature  of  a  curve  of  double  curvature.  Osculating  drda  Apf^ 
oation  to  the  helix. 
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Hadii  of  canratnre  of  normal  8ecti<Mis  of  a  sor&oe.  Maximnm  and  minimam 
ndiL    RelatioDfl  between  theee  and  that  of  any  flection^  normal  or  oblique. 

Use  of  the  indicatrix  for  the  demonatratioci  of  the  preceding  reaolta  Con* 
jogate  tangents.  Definition  of  the  lines  of  cunrature.  lines  of  cunratore  of 
certain  simple  surfaces.  Surface  of  revolution.  Developable  surfaces.  Differ^ 
ential  equation  of  lines  of  curvature  in  general. 

LsMoar  28.     (^Undricaly  Conieal,  Conoidal  ntfaeu^  nnd  Sur/acs*  of  Retolutiow, 

Equations  of  these  surfaces  in  finite  terms.  Differential  equations  of  the 
ttme  deduced  from  their  characteristic  geometrical  properties. 

DTTEORAL    CU/^ULUa 

LxBSO^rs  29 — 84.    hUtgroltiim  of  Ihtnctions  of  a  SingU  VariahU. 

Object  of  the  integral  calculus.  There  always  exists  a  function  which  baa  a 
given  function  for  its  derivative. 

Indefinite  integpids.  Definite  integrals.  Notation.  Integration  by  separa- 
tion, by  substitution,  by  parts. 

Integration  of  rational  differentials,  integer  or  fVactional,  in  the  several  cases 
which  may  present  themselves.  Integration  of  the  algebraical  differentials, 
which  contain  a  radical  of  the  second  degree  of  the  form  v^+^+cx*.  Differ- 
ent transformations  which  render  the  differential  rationaL  Reduction  of  the 
ndical  to  one  of  the  forms 

v/?+^   V^a'-a;',    /x«-a«. 

.   Integration  of  the  algebraical  differentials  which  contain  two  radicals  of  th« 
form 

or  any  number  of  monomials  affected  with  firactional  indices.    Application  to 
the  expcossiona 


Integration  of  the  differentials 

P  (log  X)   —7   F  mn— »  x  «  pog  ac")  dr,  of^  if  dx^  (sin—*  2")  dx. 

X  •/! — X* 

Integration  of  the  differentials  if*  sin  hxdx  and  e^  cos  bxdx. 

Integration  of  (sin  af*.)  (cos  7f)  dx. 

Integration  by  series.    Application  to  the  expression 

dx 

Application  of  integration  by  series  to  the  development  of  fVmctions,  the 
development  of  whose  derivatives  is  given;  tan — %  sin — 'x,  log  (1+xl) 

LzasoiTB  85 — 88.    Otametrical  Applieatiant. 

Qoadratnre  of  certain  curves.    Clrde,  hyperbola,  cydoid,  logarithmic  spin], 
Ac. 

Rectification  of  curves  by  rectOinear  or  polar  oo-ordinatet.     EzamplMi 
Komerical  applications. 
Cobic  content  of  solids  of  revolution.    Qa«dntare  oi  thtir  wattuom. 
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Cabio  content  of  BoUds  in  general,  with  zectilineftr  or  polar  oo-orcUnatat. 
Numerical  applicationB. 

Quadratare  of  anj  ctinred  aorfaoea  ezpreaaed  bj  rectangolar  oo-ordinatea. 
Application  to  the  aphere. 

LzBsovs  80— 4S,    Jfeekameal  AfpUeattMU, 

General  formula  for  the  determination  of  the  center  of  gravitj  of  9ti&^ 
curved  or  plane  surfaces,  and  area  of  curves.    Various  applications. 

Guldin*8  theorem. 

Volume  of  the  truncated  cylinder. 

Greneral  formula  which  represent  the  components  of  the  attraction  of  a  bod^ 
upon  a  material  point,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  action  upon  each  element 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Attraction  of  a  spherical  ahell 
on  an  external  or  internal  point 

Definition  of  moments  of  inertia.  How  to  calculate  the  moment  of  incMia 
of  a  body  in  relation  to  a  straight  line,  when  the  moment  in  relation  to  a  parallel 
straight  line  is  known.  How  to  represent  the  moments  of  inertia  of  a  body 
relative  to  the  straight  lines  which  pass  through  a  given  point  by  means  of  the 
radii  vectores  of  an  ellipsoid.    What  is  meant  by  the  principal  axes  of  merficL 

Determination  of  the  principal  momenta  of  inertia  of  certain  homogeoeoiii 
bodies,  sphere,  ellipsoid,  prism,  Aa 

Lkmokb  iS— 45.     QUculvs  of  DifertncM, 

Calculation  of  differences  of  different  orders  of  a  flmction  of  one  variable  bj 
means  of  values  of  the  function  corresponding  to  equidistant  vahiea  of  the 
variable. 

Expression  for  any  one  of  the  values  of  the  Amction  by  means  of  the  flnrt^ 
and  its  differences.  Numerical  applications ;  construction  of  tables  repreaeat* 
ing  a  function  whose  differences  beyond  a  certain  order  may  be  nag^ecCed. 
Application  to  the  theory  of  interpolation.  Formuin  for  approximation  by 
quadratures.  Numerical  exercises  relative  to  the  area  of  equilateral  hyperbola 
or  the  calculation  of  a  logarithm. 

LxseoKB  4d--48.    JSevitum. 
General  reflections  on  the  subjects  contained  in  the  preceding  oouraei, 

ANALYSIS.— ^jFCOiV©  TFAR 
CONTINUATIOK  Or  THB  INTKGRAL  CALCULUS. 

Lxseom  1—2.    D^jMU  InUgrok. 

Differentiation  of  a  definite  integral  with  respect  to  a  parameter  in  it^  wbidi  la 
made  to  vary.  Geometrical  demoetration  of  the  formula.  Integration  under  tlia 
sign  of  integration.   Application  to  the  determination  of  certain  definite  intagiala. 

^  .       .      .        -  .     .          ,     /•sin  035  _        ,    /*oos6xsina0  ^    , 
Determmation  of  the  integrals  / dbs,  ^nd  /  dbi^  balwaaa 

the  limits  o  and  x.    Beroarkable  diacontinuity  which  these  integrala  preaent. 

Determination  of  /  e~*    dlx  and  /e'*    coa  wxAjl  between  the  limita  0  and  a». 
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LxMOVi  8.    IiU4gratio%  ^f  D^ftrefUiait  eonlaining  9$94ral  Fariabl4$. 

Condition  thai  an  expression  of  the  form  "ildx  +  N  dym  which  M  and  N 
•re  given  functions  of  x  and  y  maj  be  an  exact  differential  of  two  independent 
Tariables  x  and  y.    When  this  condition  is  satisfied,  to  find  the  fVinction. 

Extension  of  this  theory  to  the  case  of  three  yariablea. 


Liasova  4—6.    Inisgraium  qf  D{f€rmUidl  SgyuUion$  ^f  ilu  FUr&l  Ordtr, 

Dilforential  equations  of  the  first  order  with  two  Tariables.  Problem  in 
geometry  to  which  these  equations  correspond.  What  is  meant  bj  their  inte- 
gral Thia  integral  always  exists,  and  its  expression  contains  an  arbitrary 
constant 

Integ^tion  of  the  equation  M  d  z'+  N  (2  y  =  0  when  its  first  member  is  an 
exact  diflbrentiaL  'Whatever  the  factions  M  and  N  maj  be  there  always 
exists  a  factor  />,  such  that  /i(Md2  +  Ndy)isan  exact  differentiaL 

Integration  of  homogeneous  equations.    Their  general  integral  represents  a 

system  of  similar  curves.    The  equation  (a  +  &  a;  +  c  y)  d  2  +  (a'  +  6'  x  +  c'  y) 

iy  =  c,  may  be  rendered  homogeneous.    Particular  case  where  the  method 

ftOs.    How  the  integration  may  be  effected  in  such  case. 

dy  -^ 

Integration  of  the  linear  equation  of  the  first  order  ;ii  ~^  ^  V  =  Qi  where  P 

and  Q  denote  f\mctions  of  x.    Examples. 
Bemarks  on  the  integration  of  equations  of  the  first  order  whidi  contain  a 

hif^  power  than  the  first  of  ^.   Case  in  which  it  may  be  resolved  in  respect 
of  ^.    Case  in  which  it  may  be  resolved  in  respect  of  x  or  y. 


re- 


Integrations  of  the  equati<m  y  =  jp  ^  +  ^  (4^  V   !*■  general  integral 

ax  \d  X  f 

presents  a  system  of  straight  lines.  A  particular  solution  represents  the  en- 
velop of  this  system. 

Solution  of  various  problems  in  geometry  which  lead  to  differential  equations 
of  the  first  order. 

Lemokb  7—^.    InUgraiion  qf  Deferential  Eqvatione  of  Orden  wperiar  to  th$ 

lirei. 

The  general  integral  of  an  equation  of  the  m  order  contains  m  arbitrary 
ooDstants. 
(The  demonstraJtUm  ia  made  to  depend  an  the  oomManAUm  of  infimtdy  mnaU 

Integration  of  the  equation  — ~  =  f  (x.) 

a  SI0 

d"y  /     dy\ 

Integration  of  the  equation  -j-r  =  ^  I  Vi  j^  f 

How  this  is  reduced  to  an  equation  of  the  first  order.  Solution  of  various 
problems  in  geometry  which  conduct  to  difllarential  equations  of  the  second 
order. 

Lnsovs  9—10.    On  Linear  EfWtHane^ 

WheQ  a  Ikieareqiiatkm  of  tlMm^  Older  contains  DO  term  iiidepeiidaDt  of  ths 
Mknown  ftmotioa  and  its  dsrivativei,  Um  sub  qC  aqgr  rnisibsr  wMsrw  sC 
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|>articiilar  integrels  multiplied  bj  arbitraiy  oonstanta  is  also  an  integnL  From 
this  the  condufiion  is  drawn  that  the  general  integral  of  this  equation  is  deduo- 
ible  from  the  knowledge  of  m  particular  integrals. 

Application  to  linear  equations  with  constant  oo-efBcientB.  Their  integratkui. 
is  made  to  depend  on  the  resolution  of  an  algebraical  equation.  Case  where 
this  equation  has  imaginary  roots.  Case  where  it  has  equal  roots.  The  general 
integral  of  a  linear  equation  of  anj  order,  whidi  contains  a  term  independent 
of  the  function,  may  be  reduced  by  the  aid  of  quadratures  to  the  integratkm  of 
the  same  equation  with  this  term  omittecL 

LxMOK  11.    SimvUanMui  Fgvaiions. 

General  considerations  on  the  integration  of  simultaneous  equations.  It  nu^ 
be  made  to  depend  on  tlie  integrations  of  a  single  differential  equation.  Int9> 
gration  of  a  system  of  two  sunultaneous  linear  equations  of  the  first  order. 

LxMOK  IS.    IntegratioM  cf  SqwUions  hy  Sfriee. 

Development  of  the  unknown  function  of  the  variable  x  according  to  the  poweil 
ctx—a.  In  certain  cases  only  a  particular  integral  is  obtained.  If  the  equation 
is  linear,  tho  general  integral  may  be  deduced  from  it  by  the  variation  of 
constants. 

Lkmons  18 — 16.    Jbrtial  I^fertntidl  Eqvationt, 

Elimination  of  tiie  arbitrary  functions  which  enter  into  an  equation  by  mnmi 
of  partial  derivatives.  Integration  of  an  equation  of  partial  differences  with 
two  independent  variables,  in  the  cose  where  it  is  linear  in  respect  to  the  deriva* 
tives  of  the  unknown  function.  The  general  integral  contains  an  arbitnry 
function. 

Indication  of  the  geometrical  problem,  of  which  the  partial  differential  eqiuk 
tion  ezprenes  analytically  the  enunciation.  Integration  of  the  partial  iSBm- 
ential  equations  to  cylindrical,  conical,  conoidal  surfaces  of  revolution.  Detei^ 
mination  of  the  arbitrary  fhnctions. 

Integrationof  the  equation  3-— -=(^-—-..  The  general  hitegral  oontdss 
two  arbitrary  functions.    Determination  of  tiieeo  functions. 

LuflONs  17 — 28.    ApplietUionM  to  Mtckanii$, 

Bqnation  to  the  catenary. 

Vertical  motion  of  a  heavy  particle,  taking  into  account  the  variation  of 
gravis  according  to  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  earth.  Vertical  motion 
of  a  heavy  point  in  a  resisting  medium,  the  resistance  being  supposed  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

Motion  of  a  heavy  point  compelled  to  remain  in  a  circle  or  cycloid.  Simple 
pendulum.  Indication  of  tho  analytical  problem  to  which  we  are  led  in  investi- 
gating the  motion  of  a  free  pdnt 

Motion  of  projectiles  in  a  vacuum.  Calcuhition  of  the  longitudinal  and 
transversal  vibrations  of  cords.  Longitudinal  vibrations  of  elastic  rods.  VThni* 
tion  of  gases  in  qylindical  tubes. 

Lisaovs  M— S6.    ApplieaUamt  to  Aatronamjf. 

GsloolatkHi  of  the  force  which  attracts  the  planets,  dednoed  firom 
Iswa    Namerioal  data  of  the  question. 
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OaknlitioQ  of  the  relative  motkm  of  two  pointi  attnoting  one  mottMr,  i> 
cording  to  the  inverae  square  of  the  diatance. 

Determiiiation  of  the  miMcw  of  the  earth  and  of  the  planeti  aooompaoied  b/ 
satellitee.    Numerical  appUcationa. 

LsssoiTB  27—80. 

Elementi  of  the  calcuhis  of  probabiUtiee  and  social  arithmetia 

General  principles  of  the  calculus  of  chances.  Simple  probabflity,  compound 
probabUi^,  partial  probabilitj,  total  probability.  Repeated  trials.  Enundatioii 
of  Bemouilli's  theorem  (without  proof) 

ICathematioal  ezpeotatioiL  Applications  to  various  caaas^  and  espedallj  to 
lotteries. 

Tables  of  population  and  mortality.  Mean  life  annuities)  life  intereeti^  a** 
sorances,  Ac. 

LssBom  81-— 88.    JStvition, 

General  reflections  on  the  subjects  oomprised  in  the  course. 

n.    DESCBIPTIVE  GEOMETBY  AND  STEBEOTOMY. 

GtniTQl  Arrangtm^nU. 

The  popQs  take  in  the  lecture-room  notes  and  sketches  upon  sheets^  whksh  are 
presented  to  the  professor  and  the  "r6p^teura"  at  each  interrogation.  The 
care  with  whidi  these  notes  are  taken  is  determined  bj  "marka^"  of  whidi 
account  ia  taken  in  arranging  the  pupils  in  order  of  merit 

The  plans  are  made  according  to  programmes,  of  which  the  ccmdiUons  are 
different  for  different  pupils.  The  drawings  are  in  general  aoooompanled  with 
decimal  scales,  expressing  a  simple  ratio  to  the  meter,  l^ey  oarry  inscriptions 
written  oonfi>rmabtj  to  the  admitted  models,  and  are^  when  neoessarj,  aoooa* 
panied  with  verbal  descriptions. 

In  the  graphic  exercises  of  the  first  part  of  the  course,  the  principal  obifect  is 
to  (amiliarise  the  pupils  with  the  different  kinds  of  geometrical  drawings  audi  as 
elevations  and  shaded  sections,  oblique  projections  snd  varioos  kinds  of  per- 
spective. The  pupQs  are  also  accustomed  to  different  oonstrnctkms  usefbl  in 
itereotomj. 

The  subjects  for  graphic  exercises  in  stereotomy  are  taken  ihmi  rooft, 
vaults,  and  staircases.    Skew  and  oblique  arches  are  the  suliject  of  detuled 

plans. 

FIB8T  TEAR, 

DvcBipnvB  cnoinnrBT.— oioMRBKUL  DRAWora. 

I«itsovs  1-— 8    Btfriaian  and  OompUtion  ^f  ik%  ShUffedi  of  J>4teripii94  Otomitty 
eomprited  it^  ik4  I¥o^r9mm$  fpr  Admimicn  imio  ik$  School, 

Object  of  geometrical  drawing.  ICethods  of  projection.  Bopresontation  of 
points,  lines,  planes^  cones^  cjlhiden^  and  sur&oes  of  revolution.  Ckmstmction 
of  tangent  planes  to  surikoe^  of  curves,  of  intersection  of  snrfiioei^  of  their 
tangents  and  fhefar  assymplotes. 

Osculating  plane  of  a  curve  of  double  curvature.  A  curve  in  general  cots  its 
osculating  plane. 

When  the  genenting  line  of  a  cyUnder  or  a  bone  beeoiiwi«  tangent  to  the 

direetrixy  the  cj&idar  or  oone  in  geosnl  ha*  in  edge  of  ngraalmi  aloagtUa 
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generating  line.  The  oeculating  plAoe  of  tbe  direotiix  at  the  poini  of  oontact 
touches  the  surface  along  this  edge. 

Ptojections  of  oorree  of  double  cunrature;  infinite  brandies  and  their  sMgrm* 
plotes,  inflections^  nodes^  cusps,  Ac. 

Change  of  planes  of  projection. 

Reduction  of  scale;  transposition. 

Advantage  and  emplojment  of  cunres  of  error;  their  irrelerant  sdntioosL 

Lbmovs  4-4.    Mfdm  qf  Jteprmntatum /or  tiU  Qm^UU  JD^fimUo%  tf  Oi^4d9. 

Pepresentation  by  plans^  sections,  and  elevation. 

Projection  hj  the  method  of  contours.  Bepresentation  of  a  point,  a  llne^  and 
a  plane;  questions  relative  to  the  straight  line  and  plane.  Bepresentatioa  of 
oones  and  cylinders;  tangent  planes  to  these  suifaces. 

Lissoirs  7—11.    Jfodtt  ^f  BeprunUation  wJUch  are  fu4  §nough  ta  tikem$ih4$  t$ 

d^/ine  defects  compUUly 

Isometrical  and  other  kinds  of  perspective. 

Oblique  projections. 

Conical  perspective:  vanishing  points;  scales  of  perspective;  method  of 
squares ;  perspective  of  curved  lines ;  diverse  applications.  Choice  of  the  point 
of  sight  Bules  for  putting  an  elevation  in  perspective.  Bule  for  detennining 
the  point  of  sight  of  a  given  jHcture,  and  for  passing  from  the  perq>ective  to  tha 
plan  as  far  as  that  is  possible.  Perspective  of  reflected  images.  Notions  on 
panoramas. 

Lmsoss  12—18.    B^ruentaUona  %nih  Skadotoi, 

General  observations  on  env^ps  and  characteristics. 

A  developable  suzihoe  is  the  envolop  of  the  poeiticm  of  a  movable  plane;  II 
ia  composed  of  two  sheets  which  meet.  It  may  be  considered  as  generated  bj 
a  straight  line,  wMch  moves  so  as  to  remain  always  a  tangent  to  a  fixed 
curve. 

Theory  of  shade  and  shadow,  of  the  penumbra,  of  the  brilliant  pointy  of  carves 
of  equal  intensity,  of  bright  and  dark  edges. 

Atmospheric  light:  direction  of  the  principal  atmo^heric  ray.  Notions  oa 
the  degpradation  of  tints;  construction  of  curves  of  equal  tint 

Influence  of  light  reflected  by  neighboring  bodie& 

Beoeived  oonvention  in  geometrical  drawing  on  the  direction  of  the  luminoua 
ray,  kc 

Perspective  of  shadows. 

Lsasovs  14—15.    (hndrtuUon  of  Linet  of  Shadowi  and  of  J^trtpeMfo  pf 

Surfaett. 

Use  of  droomacribed  oones  and  cylinders,  and  of  the  normal  parallel  to  a 
given  straight  line. 

General  method  of  ooostruotion  of  lines  of  shadow  and  of  perspective  of  sur- 
fiM)es  by  plane  sections  and  auxiliary  cylindrical  or  conical  surfkoss. 

Construction  of  lines  of  shadow  and  perspective  of  a  sur&oe  of  revolutioiL 

The  curve  of  contact  of  a  cone  circumscribed  about  a  surface  of  the  second 
degree  is  a  plane  curve.  Its  plane  is  parallel  to  the  diametral  plane,  cos^Jugata 
to  the  diameter  passing  through  the  summit  of  the  cone.  The  curvcof  oontaot 
of  a  cgrlinder  droomsGribad  about  a  surface  of  the  second  degree  is  a  plana 
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cmre,  and  lituated  in  the  diametral  plane  oq^jogate  to  the  diameter  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

The  plane  parallel  oectiona  of  a  aorfkce  of  the  second  degree  are  slmiDar 
cunree.  The  locos  of  their  centers  is  the  diameter  conjugate  to  that  one  of  the 
secant  planet  whidi  passes  thro«igfa  the  center  of  the  sorftoe. 

General  stadj  of  sorfiuses  with  re&rence  to  the  geometrical  constmotions  to 
which  their  use  gives  rise. 

Lxasov  16.    CbmpUm§niay  NoUcni  o%  Dt^dopabU  Swfacti. 

Derelopment  of  a  developable  surface ;  oonstmction  of  transformed  cunres 
and  their  tangents.  Developable  surface ;  an  envelop  of  the  osculating  planes 
of  a  curve.  The  osculating  plane  of  a  curve  at  a  given  point  maj  be  constructed 
by  considering  it  as  the  edge  of  regression  of  a  developable  surface;  this  oon- 
gtmction  presents  some  uncertainty  in  practice.  Notions  on  the  helix  and  tha 
developable  helicoid. 

Approximate  development  of  a  segment  of  an  undevelopable  sor&ce. 

Lissoira  17—18.    MyptrhoUe  IhnAoloid. 

Double  mode  of  generation  of  the  paraboloid  by  straight  lines;  plane-direo* 
ters;  tangent  planes,  vertex,  axis,  principal  planes;  representation  of  this  sur> 
fiiee.  Construction  of  the  tangent  plane  parallel  to  a  given  plane.  Construo- 
tion  of  plane  sections  and  of  curves  of  contact^  of  cones^  and  circumscribed 
eylinderiL 

Scalene  paraboloid.    Isosceles  paraboloid. 

Identity  of  the  paraboloid  with  one  of  the  five  surfiices  of  the  second  degree 
itodied  in  analytical  geometry. 

Be-statement  without  demonstration  of  the  properties  of  this  surflM»  Ibund  by 
maljTsis,  principally  as  regards  its  genrnvtion  by  the  conic  sections. 

Lsasoirs  19—20.    Oensral  BroptrtUM  of  Warpsd  or  BuUd  8wrfaoa» 

Principal  modes  of  generation  of  warped  sur&ces.  When  two  warped 
loHaces  touch  in  three  points  of  a  common  generatrix,  they  touch  eadi  other  ia 
every  point  of  this  straight  line.  Every  plane  passing  through  a  generatrix 
toadies  the  surface  at  one  point  in  this  line.  The  tangent  plane  at  infinity  is 
the  plane-directer  to  all  the  paraboloids  of  ''raocordement" 

Construction  of  the  tangent  planes  and  curves  of  contact  of  circumscribed 
cones  and  cylinders.  When  two  infinitely  near  generatrices  of  a  warped  surfiKse 
are  in  the  same  pbme^  all  the  curves  of  contact  of  the  drcumscribed  oonee  and 
cylinders  pass  through  their  point  of  oonoourse. 

The  normals  to  a  warped  sorihoe  along  a  generatrix  fbrm  an  iaoaoeles  parap 
bok>id.  The  name  of  central  point  of  a  generatrix  is  given  to  the  point  wbert 
it  is  met  by  the  straight  line  upon  which  is  measured  its  shortest  distance  firam 
the  a4|oining  generatrix.  The  locus  of  these  points  fi»rms  the  line  of  striction 
of  the  soifiMse.  The  vertex  of  the  normal  paraboloid  along  a  geneiafting  line  ia 
itoated  at  tlie  central  point  If  the  point  of  contact  of  •  plane  touching  a 
warped  surftoe  moves  along  a  generatrix,  beginning  ih>m  the  central  pointy  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  tangent  plane  makes  with  its  primitiva  poaitloa 
is  proportional  to  tha  length  described  by  the  point  of  oonlaet    Xhe 
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plane  at  the  central  point  ia  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  at  infinity  npoa 
the  same  generatrix.  Conatraction  of  the  line  of  atziction  by  aid  of  thi* 
property. 

LssBOVs  81— SS.    BuUd  Surfaces  with  pUm&^v4eUrM  Qmoidt* 

The  plane-dtreotercf  the  far&De  ia  also  aoto  all  the  paraboloida  of  **raooofde- 
ment"  Construction  of  the  tangent  planes  and  curree  of  contact  of  the  ofav 
cumscribed  conee  and  cylinders. 

The  line  of  striction  of  the  sorlaoe  ia  its  oarve  of  contact  with  a  drcumacribed 
cylinder  perpendicular  to  the  directer-plane.  Determination  of  the  nature  of 
the  plane  aectiona. 

The  lines  of  striction  of  the  scalene  paraboloid  are  parabolas;  those  of  the 
isosceles  paraboloid  are  straight  lines. 

Construction  of  the  tangent  plane  parallel  to  a  given  plane. 

Conoid:  discussion  of  the  curves  of  contact  of  the  circumscribed  cones  and 
cylinders. 

Right  conoid.  Conoid  whose  Intersection  with  a  torus  of  the  same  height^ 
whose  axis  is  its  rectilinear  directrix,  has  for  its  projection  upon  the  direoter- 
plane  two  arcs  of  Archimedes*  spiral.  Construction  of  the  tangents  to  this 
eonre  of  intersection. 

LusoKB  23— 8{{.    RuUd  SwrfaoM  ioMeh  have  not  a  JHrecUr^PloM,    Syp^rhoMd^ 

Surface  <if  the  "  hiaie passe," 

Directer-cone :  its  advantages  for  constructing  the  tangent  plane  parallel  to  • 
given  plane,  and  for  determining  the  nature  of  the  plane  sections.  The  tangent 
planes  to  the  points  of  the  surface,  situated  at  infinity,  are  respectively  paiaHd 
to  the  tangent  plane  of  the  directer-cone.  Developable  surface  which  is  tk» 
envelope  of  these  tangent  planee  at  infinity.  Construction  of  a  paraboloid  of 
raccordemerU  to  a  ruled  sur&oe  defined  by  two  directrices  and  a  directrix 
cone. 

Hyperboloid;  double  mode  of  generation  by  straight  lines;  center;  as- 
symptotic  cone. 

Scalene  hyperboloid ;  hyperboloid  of  revolution.  Identity  of  the  hyperboloid 
with  one  of  the  five  surfkces  of  the  second  degree  studied  in  analytical 
g^metry. 

Be-statement  without  demonstration  of  the  properties  of  this  sur&oe^  flmnd 
by  analysis,  principally  as  to  what  regards  the  axis,  the  vertices^  the  priiM^^ 
planes^  and  the  generation  by  conic  sections. 

Hyperboloid  of  raceardemerU  to  a  ruled  surfkce  along  a  generatrix;  all 
thek  centen  are  in  the  same  plane.  Transfbrmation  of  a  hyperboloid  of 
raccordemaU. 

Surface  of  the  hiaia  pasaS,  Construction  of  a  hyperboloid  of  racoordemmt;. 
its  transformation  faito  a  paraboloid. 

Construction  of  the  tangent  plane  at  a  given  point 

Lsisovs  8<^28.    Chirvaiure  <tf  Btttfaees,    lAsus  of  ^VrMtarv. 

Be-statement  without  proof  of  the  formula  of  Euler  given  In  the  coone  of 
analysis. 

There  exists  an  infinity  of  surfaces  of  t)ie  second  degree,  which  at  om  of* 
their  vertices  osculate  any  surfkce  whatever  at  a  given  pohit 
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In  the  tangent  plane,  at  a  point  of  a  sur&oe,  there  exists  a  oonic  section^ 
whote  diametera  are  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  radii  of  corratare 
of  the  normal  sections  to  which  thej  are  tangents.  This  carve  is  called  the  in- 
dicatriz.  It  is  defined  in  form  and  position,  hot  not  in  magnitodsu  The  normal 
secHoDs  tangential  to  the  axes  of  the  indicatrix  are  oaUed  the  principal 
sections. 

The  indicatrix  an  ellipse;  oonyex  sor&ces;  umbilici;  line  of  spherical 
eurratures. 

The  indicatrix  a  h jperbola ;  surfaces  with  opposite  curvatures. 

The  assjmplotes  of  the  indicatrix  have  a  contact  of  the  second  order  with 
the  surface,  and  of  the  first  order  with  the  section  of  the  surface  bj  its  tangent 
plane. 

A  ruled  surface  has  contrary  curvatures  at  eveiy  point  Hie  second  assym* 
plotcs  of  the  indicatrices  of  all  the  points  of  the  same  generatrix  form  a  hyper- 
boloid,  if  the  surface  has  not  directer-plane, — a  paraboloid,  if  it  have  one. 

Curvature  of  developable  surfaces. 

There  exists  upon  every  surfiice  two  systems  of  orthogonal  lines^  such  that 
every  straight  line  subject  to  move  by  gliding  over  either  of  them,  and  remain* 
faig  normal  to  the  mu&ce,  will  engender  a  developable  surfhoe.  These  lines  are 
called  lines  of  curvature. 

The  two  Unes  of  curvature  which  cross  at  a  pointy  are  tangents  to  the  princi- 
pal sections  of  the  surface  at  that  point 

Remarks  upon  the  lines  of  curvature  of  developable  surfaces,  and  surfaces  of 
revolution. 

Determination  of  the  radii  of  curvature,  and  assymplotes  of  the  indicatrix  at 
a  pofait  of  a  surfhoe  of  revolution. 

LtisoKi  8D — 80.    XHtuian  of  Curvet  of  Apparent  Contour^  and  of  Separatiim 
of  UgU  and  Shadow  itUo  Real  and  Viriwd  Ibrie. 

When  a  cone  is  circumscribed  about  a  sur&ce,  at  any  point  whatever  of  the 
curve  of  contact,  the  tangent  to  this  curve  and  the  generatrix  of  the  cone  are 
parallel  to  two  conjugate  diameters  of  the  indicatrix. 

Surfaces,  as  they  are  considered  in  shadows,  envelop  opaque  bodies,  and  the 
eorve  of  contact  of  a  drcumscfibed  cone,  only  forms  a  separation  of  light  and 
ihadow,  for  a  luminous  point  at  the  summit  of  the  cone,  when  the  generatrices 
of  this  cone  are  exterior.  This  line  is  thus  sometimes  real  and  sometimes 
virtuaL 

Upon  a  convex  surface,  the  curve  of  separation  of  light  and  shade  is  either 
an  real  or  all  virtuaL  Upon  a  surface  with  contrary  curvatures,  this  curve  pre- 
sents generally  a  succession  of  real  and  virtual  parts:  the  curve  of  shadow  cast 
tnm  the  surfiice  upon  itself  presents  a  like  succession.  These  curves  meet 
tangentially,  and  the  transition  fh>m  the  real  to  the  virtual  parts  upon  one  and 
the  other,  take  place  at  their  points  of  contact  In  such  a  way  that  the  real  part 
of  the  curve  of  shadow  continues  the  real  part  of  the  curve  of  separation  of 
Bght  and  shade.  The  circumscribed  cones  have  edges  of  regression  along  the 
generatrices,  which  correspond  to  the  pcmits  of  transition. 

The  lines  of  visible  contour  present  analogous  circumstances. 

General  method  of  determining  the  positxA  of  the  transition  points.  Special 
siethod  tor  a  surface  of  revelation. 
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liiMOKS  81— M.    £ul4d  JSdicoidal  Bmrfam. 

Bnrfiice  of  the  thread  of  the  triuigular  screw;  genexmtkm,  repreeentatioii, 
lectioDs  1^  planee  and  conical  cylinden. 

Construction  of  the  tangent  plane  at  a  given  pointy  or  parallel  to  a  giTW 
plane.    The  axis  is  the  line  of  striction. 

Constmction  of  lines  of  shadow  and  perspectiTe:  their  infinite  bra&dieay 
their  aseymplotes.  Determination  of  the  osculating  bTperboloid  along  • 
generatrix. 

Bepreeentation  and  shading  of  the  screw  with  a  triangular  thread  and  its 
nut 

Surface  of  the  thread  of  the  square  screw ;  generation,  sections  bj  pkoM 
and  conical  (flinders;  tangent  planes;  curve  of  contact  of  a  circumscribed 
cone. 

The  curve  of  contact  of  a  circumscribed  cylinder  is  a  helix  whose  «^  is  half 
that  of  the  surface.  Determination  of  the  peculating  paraboloid.  At  anj  point 
whatever  of  the  surfiMe^  the  absolute  lengths  of  the  radii  of  curvature  an 
equal 

Bepreeentation  and  shading  of  the  screw  with  a  square  thread,  and  of  its 
nut 

Observations  on  the  general  ruled  helicoidal  surface,  and  on  the  surface  of 
intrados  of  the  winding  staircase. 

Lusoir  85.    J)\jfw«fU  JBtUeoidal  Surfaces, 

Saint-Giles  screw,  worm-shaped  screw  and  helicoidal  surfiices  to  anj 
generatrix.  Every  tangent  to  the  meridian  generatrix  describes  a  screw  sur&oe 
witli  triangular  thread,  which  is  circumscribed  about  the  surface,  along  a  helix, 
and  may  be  used  to  resolve  the  problems  of  tangent  planes^  drcumacribed 
cylinders,  Ac. 

Helicoid  of  the  open  screw,  its  generation,  tangent  planes. 

LxtsoKs  86 — 87.    Topographieol  8wrfae€9, 

Approximate  representation  of  a  sur&ce  by  the  figured  horizontal  projectimit 
of  a  series  of  equidistant  horizontal  sections.  This  method  of  representation  is 
especially  adapted  to  topographical  surfaces,  that  is  to  say,  surfaces  which  a 
vertical  line  can  only  meet  in  one  point 

Lines  of  greatest  slope.  Trace  of  a  line  of  equal  slope  between  two  gives 
points. 

Intersection  of  a  plane  and  a  surfkoe,  of  two  sur&cee,  of  a  straight  line  and  a 
surface. 

Tangent  planes^  cones,  and  cylinders  circumscribed  about  topograj^iioal 
surfaces. 

Use  of  a  topographical  surfiEice  to  replace  a  table  of  double-entry  when  the 
fhnction  of  two  variables^  which  it  represents,  is  continuous.  It  is  often  possi- 
ble, by  a  suitable  anamorphosis,  to  make  an  advantageous  transformation  in  the 
curves  of  level 

Lbssox  88.    JRivmon. 

Review  of  the  different  methods  of  geometrical  drawing.  Advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each. 
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OomiMuriioii  of  the  different  kinds  of  snrflioei^  rUrnni  of  their  general 
properttoe. 
Object)  method,  and  spirit  of  deecriptiTe  geometry. 


aECOND  YEAR. 
BIXBBOTOMT.— WOOD-WOBK. 

Lissoin  1— i.    ^MMfoli^Mt. 

Notions  on  the  mode  of  action  of  forces  in  carpentry.  Beeistanoe  of  a  piece 
of  wood  to  a  longitudinal  effort  and  to  a  trmnsyerBal  effort  Distinction  between 
reartanoe  to  flexure  and  resistance  to  rupture.    Beama 

Adyantages  of  the  triangular  i^Tstem^  St  Andrew's  cross. 

Lmsons  5—6.    Ei)of%, 
Ordinary  composition  of  roolk 

Bistribation  of  pressures  in  the  different  parts  of  a  girded  root 
Design  of  the  different  parts  of  roofi^  Aa,  Aa 

Lbssons  9—10.    Staireata, 

ICAflOirBT. 

Lbbsons  11—18.    04ntraUUm. 
Notions  on  the  settlement  of  Tanlted  rooft.    Principal  fixrms  of  raultfl^  tn 

Distribution  of  the  pressures,  fta 

Dtrision  of  the  intradoa.    Nature  of  the  surihoee  at  the  Jotnts^  Aol,  Ac 

LueoNs  19—15.    JS$rc$mm  amd  dtteitUti. 

LxtsoNs  16—82.    8kiw  Jrekti. 

Stodj  of  the  general  problem  of  skew  archeSi 

Pint  solution.    Straight  arches  en  idUhfL 

Second  solution:  Orthogonal  appaniL  True  and  principal  properties  of  the 
orthogonal  tn^jectories  of  the  parallel  sections  of  an  elliptical  or  circular  <grlin* 
der.  Bight  conoid,  having  ibr  directrices  the  axis  of  the  droular  cylinder  and 
an  ortiiogonal  tnyectoxy.  The  intersection  of  this  conoid  bj  a  <grlinder  about 
the  same  axis  is  an  orthogonal  trajectory  for  a  series  of  parallel  sections. 

Third  solution:  helic(HdaL  Det^mination  of  the  angular  eleration  at  which 
the  Burfikoes  of  the  beds  become  normal  to  the  head  planes ;  oonstmciion  in  the 
orthogonal  and  heliooidal  appareUoi  the  curres  of  junction  upon  the  beads,  and 
the  angles  which  they  form  with  the  curves  of  intrados.  Cutting  of  the  stones 
in  these  different  oonstructionsL  Broken  heliondal  t^ppartU,  for  very  long  skew 
ardies. 

Heliooidal  iron^pei  at  the  angles  of  straic^t  ardies;  voumarm  or  widening^ 
which  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  near  the  heads  at  the  intrados  of  an  ardi 
with  a  considerable  skew;  case  where  the  skew  is  not  the  same  for  the  two 
beads.    Orthogonal  tnjectories  of  the  oonrerging  sections  of  a  qrllnder. 
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Lbmoxs  28—85.    Chnieal  liUrado^^Jhiradot  qf  SitoUOim, 

Skew  ircfr^  in  the  angle.    Soggestiona  OA  the  genenl  ffobtom  of  oonkaal 
akew  yauhed  roofe. 
Spherical  domesi  k/o, 

Lbmons  96—87.    Mradoi,  a  BitUd  Bwfoci, 
"Winding  staircaaea,  fto,  Aa 

Lbsiom  28.    EeUeodiai  Jniradot. 
Staircaae  on  the  Saint-Gilea  screw. 

IiBMOHs  88—81.    OmgptmiU  VmtlUd  Boofi, 

YariouB  deacriptiona  of  yaulta. 

Soggeationa  on  vaulted  roo(a  with  polygonid  edgea  and  with  ogiyal  edgea. 

Laiaoif  88.    Beviakm* 

Spirit  and  method  of  stereotomj. 

Degree  of  ezactneaa  neoeaaaiy.    Approximate  aolntiona.    Oaae  wbeie  ft  ia 
proper  to  emplpj  caloolation  in  aid  of  graphical  oonstmctiona. 
Review  and  oompariaon  of  different  appareOt. 

MECHANICS  Ain>  MACHINES. 

eXVBBAL  ABBAKOUiXHTB. 

.  The  popQaazaoiite  during  the  two  jean  of  atady: — 

1.  Yarioua  drawinga  or  plana  of  modela  in  relief;  repreaenting  the  naiwiHal 
and  internal  organa  of  machinea,  aach  aa  articnlatioiiB  of  eonnafltlng  lodi^ 
winch-handlea  and  flj-wheela^  groaaoborea^  eooentrica  worioed  by  camaor  ofavlaa 
giving  motion  to  roda ;  the  play  of  alidefl^  Aa ;  cylindera  of  ateam-enginee,  oon- 
denaer,  piatona,  and  yarioua  aockerB ;  Archimedee'  acrew,  and  other  parta  of 
machinea. 

The  aketdiea  of  the  plan  drawinga  are  traced  by  hand  and  figured.  The  draw- 
ings hi  their  finished  state  are  waahed  and  colored  according  to  the  table  of 
conventional  tints ;  they  all  carry  a  acale  suitably  divided. 

8.  A  drawing  of  wheel*woik  by  the  method  of  development^  and  tracing  ttie 
eorvee  of  tee^  1^  ana  of  cirdea  fh>m  whidi  they  are  developed.  TUa  draw>> 
ing  repfeeentSy  of  the  natural  aiae,  or  on  any  othw  scale  oi  aiae  oonaidered 
tuitable  to  dbow  the  nature  of  the  partial  actions  only,  a  small  number  of  teettif 
either  in  development  or  projection ;  the  entire  wheel-work  ia  repreaented  by 
the  usual  method  of  prpjectioni  where  in  drawings  on  a  small  scale  the  teeth 
are  ref^aoed  by  truncated  pyramids  with  a  trapezoidal  base. 

3.  Finally,  numeffoal  ezerciaee  concerning  the  loaa  of  work  due  to  the  pre* 
judicial  reaiatanoea  in  varioua  madiines,  the  gauging  of  holes,  orifices,  Ac. 

Modria  in  rriie(  or  drawings  on  a  large  acale,  of  the  madiines  (V  elemente  of 
the  machinea  mentioned  in  the  course,  assist  in  explaining  the  lessons.  They 
are  brou|^t  back,  aa  often  as  fbund  necessary,  under  the  eyes  of  the  studenta. 
When  poaiAble,  lithographic  sketches  of  the  machhiee,  or  the  elements  of  the 
audiines,  whidi  ought  to  enter  into  the  course^  are  diatributed  amoi^  tiie 
pupila. 
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Hie  pupili^  dirided  into  sections)  pay  their  flnt  visit  to  the  engine  flurries 
towards  the  end  of  their  first  jear  of  study;  thej  make  one  or  more  additional 
Ttfti  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 


FIBST  YMAB, 

fust  L     SIHZXAnCa.— PRILIinKABT  ILKMSNTABT  HOYUOBHTB  OF  IirTABIABLB 

ponrre  avd  btstems. 

Lbssons  1—4. 

Object  of  kinematiofl^  under  the  geometrical  and  experimental  point  of  yiew. 
Bb  prindpal  divisions. 

Be-statement  of  the  notions  relative  to  the  motion  of  a  point,  its  geometrical 
npceaentation,  and  more  especially  the  determination  of  its  velocity. 

8imuUan40u»  VeloeUUt  of  a  Foiid  and  tks  Ineremtntt  of  fto  VehcMM, 

Batio  of  the  elementary  disj^oement  and  the  velocity  of  a  point  to  the  dis- 
jilaoement,  and  velocity  of  its  projection  upon  a  straight  line  or  plane.  Use  of 
(■flaifj^Ttiftig  to  determine  these  ratios.  Example: — Oscillatory  motion  of  the 
prqjectioii  upon  a  fixed  axis  of  a  point  moving  uniformly  upon  the  circumference 
«f  fteirde. 

Analogous  considerations  for  polar  co-ordinates.  Belations  of  the  velocity 
of  a  pointy  of  its  velocity  of  revolution  and  its  angular  velocity  about  a  fixed 
|ole;  oi  its  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  vector;  of  the  velocity  of  in- 
of  the  area  which  this  radius  describes. 


JSimpU  Motions  of  8olid$^  or  Bigid  Sydemi, 

1.  Motion  of  rectilinear  or  curvilinear  translation ;  simultaneous  displaoe- 
liiintn,  and  velocitiee  of  its  different  points. 

1  Motion  of  rotation  about  a  fixed  axis;  relation  of  the  velocities  of  diifer- 
«t  points  to  the  angular  velocity. 

Geometrical  notions  and  theorems  relative  to  the  insiarUanetma  eerUer  of  rota- 
tioa  of  a  body  of  invariable  figure  and  movable  in  one  plane^  or  to  the  tnstan- 
kmmut  axis  of  rotation  of  a  rigid  system  situated  in  space,  and  movable  parallel 
to  a  fixed  plane.  Belation  of  the  velocities  of  different  points  to  their  conmion 
aagular  velocity.  Use  of  the  instantaneous  center  of  rotation  for  tracing 
tailpBits;  examples — and  amongst  others — that  of  the  plane  curve  described 
by  a  point  in  a  straight  line  of  given  length,  whose  extremities  slide  upon  two 
ized  lines.  Rolling  of  a  curve  upon  another  fixed  curve  in  a  plane.  Descartes' 
Hieorems  upon  the  intersection  of  the  normals  at  the  successive  points  of  con- 
tact: cycloids,  epicycloids,  involutes,  and  evdntes.  Extension  of  the  preceding 
notions  to  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  of  a  rigid  system  movable  about 
a  fixed  point 

ooifposrnoy  or  hotionb. 

LsaaoNs  8 — 6     Cbn^totiUon  </  ik4  VelooUisi  </  a  ibiiU. 

Pblygon  of  velocities.  Example  of  movements  observed  relatively  to  the 
•■rtfa.  Particular  cases;  composition  of  velocities  taken  along  three  axes; 
sonposition  of  the  velocity  of  a  point  round  a  fixed  p(de^  and  its  velocity  along 
tks  ladiufl  vector.    Method  of  Boberval  for  tracing  tangtntiL 
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(hmpotUuM  of  ths  Simple  JfoUont  of  a  BoUi  Q^$Um, 

Compoeitioii  of  any  number  of  traoBlatoxy  displaoemento  of  a  solid.  Com- 
position  of  two  rotations  about  two  intersecting  axes.  Composition  of  anj 
nomber  of  rotations  about  axes  cutting  one  another  at  the  same  point ;  parallel- 
opiped  and  poljgon  of  rotations.  Composition  of  two  simultaneous  rotatioos 
about  parallel  axes ;  case  where  the  rotations  are  equal  and  of  opposite  kinds. 
Decomposition  of  a  rotation  about  an  axis  into  an  equal  rotation  about  anj  axis 
whatever  parallel  to  the  first,  and  a  translation  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
this  axis.  Direct  and  geometrical  decomposition  of  the  most  general  motkni 
of  a  body  into  a  rotation  about^  and  a  translation  along,  an  axis  called  the  ^ 
BUMianeova  cms.  Composition  of  anj  two  motions  whateyer.  Every  mof^ 
ment  of  an  invariable  sjrstem  is  at  each  instant  of  time  decomposable  into  time 
movements  of  rotation,  and  three  movements  of  tranlation  with  respect  to  time 
axes^  which  are  neither  parallel  nor  lying  in  the  same  plane,  but  otherwise 
arbitrarily  chosen. 

JBelative  or  Apparent  Jfoiumt, 

Helative  motion  of  two  points  whose  absolute  motions  are  given  graphics]^ 
d  priori  Trajectory  of  the  relative  motions,  relative  velocities,  and  displace- 
ments upon  curves  or  upon  the  direction  of  the  mutual  distance  of  the  two 
points ;  use  of  the  parallelogram  to  determine  its  amount  Relative  motioB  of 
a  point  in  motion  in  respect  of  a  body  turning  about  a  fixed  axis;  relatife 
motion  of  two  bodies  which  turn  about  parallel  or  converging  axes,  and  la 
general  of  two  rigid  bodies  or  systems  impelled  by  any  motions  whatsnrer. 
How  this  problem  is  immediately  reduced  to  that  of  the  composition  of  girsA 
motions. 

The  most  general  contmued  motion  of  an  invariable  figure  in  a  plane  is  aa 
qHcffdoidal  motion,  in  which  the  instantaneous  center  describes  a  curve  fixed  in 
relation  to  absolute  space,  and  traces  relatively  to  the  proposed  figure  a  mofsMs 
curve,  which  is  rigidly  connected  with  that  figure  and  draws  it  along  with  it  in 
its  motion  of  rolling  upon  the  other  fixed  curve.    Csse  of  space  or  Q>beriosl 

OK  THB  AOOELEBATED  HOTIOK  OF  A  POINT. 

Lessons  7— -0.    AeeeUraUd  Bedilinsar  JMum, 

Ee-statement  of  the  motions  acquired  relatively  to  the  acceleratiim  in  tiie 
variable  rectilinear  motion  of  a  point  Brief  indication  of  the  solution  of  six 
problems  arising  out  of  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the  motion  in  tenns  of 
the  space,  time,  velocity,  and  accelerating  force.  For  the  most  part  these  sohi* 
tions  may  be  brought  to  depend  on  exact  or  approximate  quadratures. 
Numerical  exercises. 

AcoiUrated  CurtiUruar  MoUoru. 

Be-statement  of  the  notions  acquired  relative  to  the  composition  of  accelerat- 
ing forces;  the  resulting  acceleration,  the  normal  and  tangential  acceleration 
animating  a  point  in  motion  on  a  curve.  The  total  acceleration  of  a  point  upon 
an  axis  or  plane  is  the  projection  upon  this  axis  or  plane  of  the  acceleration  of 
the  moving  body  in  space.  In  uniform  curvUinear  motion  the  total  or  resultant 
Cooperation  becomes  normal  to  the  curve.  Particular  case  of  the  circle;  value 
of  the  normal  acceleration  in  terms  of  the  v^odty  of  revolution  or  the  angular 
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Telocity  of  ilie  ndiw  Teetor.    Case  of  any  corra  whtttorsr;  geometrical  e]> 
pwiioii  of  the  total  or  reeoltant  •oeeleratkm. 

Aee$UraUd  Oompaumd  and  BtUstiv€  MUiatu, 

Geometrical  inTeatigatioii  of  the  aimple  and  oompoand  acoeleratioiia  azWng 
out  of  the  hjpotheoia  in  which  the  motion  of  anj  ajstem  of  points  whatever  ii 
feferred  to  another  ayBtem  of  inrariable  form,  but  also  in  motion,  Geometrical 
and  elementaiy  eaqplanations  of  the  reeulta  obtained  bj  means  of  the  transformi^ 
tionof  oo-ordinates. 

EsoampUt  cr  Mxitreitet  eAo§en  from  among  ih$  fothwing  Qutdiom : — 

Prcjection  of  drcolar  and  unifbrm  motion  upon  a  fixed  straight  line  or  plane; 
motion  of  a  circle  which  rolls  uniformly  on  a  straight  line;  comparison  of  the 
motions  of  the  planets  relatiyely  to  each  other,  treating  them  as  drcolar  and 
mifrrm;  comparison  of  the  accelerating  force  on  the  moon  with  that  of  bodtoi 
whidi  fidl  to  the  earth. 

filOlfXniCAL  TBEOBT  kSD  APPUOATIOIT  OF  lOCHAHIBMS  OB  CX)HTBXYAHGES  FOB 

THB  TBijrsroBiCATioir  or  Honow. 

LinOHS  10—19. 

Succinct  notions  on  the  dassiflcation  of  dementaiy  motions  and  organs  for 
transmisBJon  of  motion  in  machines  after  IConge  and  Hachette,  Lanz  and 
B^tanoomt 

Tlie  most  essential  details  upon  this  subject  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
order,  and  made  dear  by  outline  drawings  previously  distributed  among  the  pupils. 


OrfaMjUi§dior^gylaUik4diiir§ebion<^  th4  circular  cr  ruiiUnmt  motion  of  0er» 

tain  pUccc, 

Axle;  trunnions,  gudgeons;  pivots  and  bearings;  couplings  of  axes ;  aiQust- 
meot  of  wbeds  and  of  their  arm&  Joints  vrith  hinges,  Ac ;  sheaves  and 
pulleys;  diains,  ropes,  and  straps;  means  of  securing  them  to  the  necks. 
Qffooves  and  tongue-pieoes.  Eyelet-holes  sliding  along  rectilinear  or  curvilinear 
rods.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  different  qrstems  of  guides  under 
the  point  of  view  of  accuracy. 

Bapid  indication  of  some  of  their  applications  to  drawbridges  and  to  the 
movable  firamee  or  wagons  of  saw-works  and  railways. 

Tronuniacion  at  a  Dictancc  of  Rectilinear  Motion  in  a  determinate  Direction  and 

Satio. 

Indined  plane  or  wedge  guiding  a  vertical  rod.  Wedge  applied  to  presies. 
Bods,  winch-handles,  Ac.  Disposition  of  drums  or  pulleys  in  the  same  plane  or 
in  different  planes ;  geometrical  problem  on  this  subject.  Fixed  and  movable 
pulleys.  Blocks  to  pulleys.  Simple  and  differential  wheel  and  axle  moved  by 
oords.  Transmission  through  a  liquid.  Batioe  of  vdodties  in  these  different 
organs. 

Direct  Trantfcrmation  of  circular  progreeeive  motion  into  progreetive  and  inter' 

mittent  rectilinear  motion. 

Bod  conducted  between  guides:  1^,  by  the  simple  contact  of  a  wheel;  20, 
bj  croas-strapa  or  diains;  30,  by  a  projecting  cam ;  4P,  by  means  of  a  helicoidal 
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groore  set  upon  the  cjlindrioal  axis  of  the  wheel  To-and-fiv  xnonreiiieBt^  and 
heart-flhaped  or  continuoua  cam,  waves,  and  eccentriea.  Bimple  aorew  and  B«t 
Left  and  right  handed  screws;  differential  screw  of  Pronj,  called  the  micro- 
metric  screw.    Batio  of  the  velocities  in  these  different  organs. 

The  example  of  the  earn  and  pile-driver  will  be  particalarij  insisted  npon; 
10,  in  the  case  where  this  cam  and  the  extremity  of  tiie  rod  have  anj  continn- 
ens  form  given  by  a  simple  geometrical  drawing;  20,  in  the  case  where  this 
(brm  is  defined  geometricallj  by  the  condition,  that  the  velocity  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted in  an  invariable  ratio,  as  takes  place  for  cams  in  the  ibrm  of  epicTxdoidS 
or  involutes  of  circles. 

Thn^formaiian  of  a  eireular  progrtmvt  motion  into  anathtr  dmUar  to  tJU  fint, 

lo,  bj  contact  of  cjlindeis  or  oonei^  the  two  axes  being  situated  in  the  same 
|»lane;  20,  by  straps,  cordfl,  or  endless  chains,  the  axes  bdng  in  the  same  situa- 
tion ;  30,  by  cams,  teeth,  and  g^rooves,  at  very  slight  intervals;  4Py  by  the  Dutdi 
or  universal  joint  Case,  where  the  axes  are  not  situated  in  the  same  plane; 
use  of  an  intermediate  axis  with  beveled  wheels  or  a  train  of  pulleys;  idea  of 
White  or  Hooke's  joint  in  its  improved  form.  Endless  screw  specially  employed 
in  the  case  of  two  axes  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Combinations  or  groop- 
ings  of  wheels.  Idea  of  differential  wheels.  Relations  of  velocities  in  the 
most  important  of  these  systems  of  transmission. 

l^romtfoTfMiion  0/  eircuktr  progrtarine  Motion  into  netilinear  or  aUmmaUm§  eit- 

eular  motion. 

Ordinary  circular  eooentric.  Eooenteios  with  closed  waves  or  camsL  Xzam- 
ples  and  graphical  exercises  in  the  class-rooms  relative  to  the  alternate  action 
of  the  traveling  firames  of  saw-mills,  of  the  slides  or  entrsnce  valves  of  steara» 
engines.    Cams  lor  working  hammers  and  bellows. 

ntmfformation  0/ aUemating  eireular  motion  into  altemaHn{^reetiHntar  meiiom^ 
or  into  intenmttoni  and  progremM  eireular  motion. 

Pomp  rods  with  or  without  circular  sectors,  ftc.  Examples  taken  from  lajgb 
exhausting  pumps,  fire-engines,  and  common  puobps.  Suggestions  as  to  the 
best  arrangement  of  the  parts.  Lagarousse's  lever,  Ac  Application  of  flie 
principle  relative  to  the  instantaneous  center  of  rotation  to  give  the  rations  of 
the  velocities  in  certain  simple  cases. 

fkwuformaUon  of  alternating  circular  or  rectilinear  motione  into  progremi^ 

circular  motion. 

Hie  knife-grinder's  treadle.  System  of  great  machines  worked  with  connect- 
ing rods,  fly-wheel,  fta  Watt*s  parallelogram,  and  the  simplest  modifications  of 
it  Ibr  steamboats,  for  instance.  The  most  favorable  proportions  fbr  avoiding  the 
deviation  of  piston-rods.  Simplification  of  parts  in  the  modem  steam-engines 
of  llaudsley,  Cav6,  fta    Variable  ratios  of  the  velodties. 

Of  organe  for  Reeling  a  tudden  change  of  motion. 

Suspenders  or  moderators^  Ac.  Dead  wheels  and  pulleys,  Ac.  Mechanisms 
for  stretching  oords  or  straps,  and  make  them  change  pulleys  during  the  motion. 
Brakes  to  windmOli^  carriages,  Ac,  fta    Case  where  the  axes  are  rendered 
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flultant  of  gereral  forces  api^ied  to  a  point  is  equal  to  the  mm  of  tiie  moiBiuU 
of  tiie  oomponenti.    Gorresponding  pn^^KMltioofl  of  geometry. 

Littoiia  SS— S6. 

Sueeina  JToUom  upon  ike  OondUvtioti  of  Solid  Bodut, 
Eveiy  bodj  or  ayatem  of  bodies  majbe  regarded  as  a  combinatioii  of  material 
pointa  iaolated  or  at  a  diatanoe,  aobject  to  equal  and  opposite  motoal  actioBiL 
Interior  and  exterior  forces.  Example  of  two  moleoulea  aubject  to  their  r»* 
dprocal  actiona  altematelj,  attractiTe  and  repulaive,  when  the  forces  iqq^led 
draw  them  out  of  their  position  of  natural  equilibrium.  Different  degrees  of 
natural  aoliditj,  stability,  or  elaatidty;  they  can  only  be  appreciated  bj 
experience. 

EquUihrium  of  any  Sydemi  whatever  of  Jfaietial  Jbinte, 

General  theorem  of  the  virtual  woric  of  forcea  applied  to  anj  aystem  what> 
ever  of  material  pointa.  It  ia  applicable  to  every  finite  portion  of  the  systm, 
provided  regard  be  had  to  the  actions  exerdaed  by  the  molecules  exterior  to 
the  part  under  consideration.  Determination  of  the  sum  of  the  virtual  woria 
of  the  equal  and  reciprocal  actions  of  two  material  points.  Demonstration  of 
the  six  general  equations  of  equilibrium  of  any  system  whatever.  They  ooa- 
prise  implicitly  every  equation  deduced  ftom  a  virtual  movement  oompatibls 
with  the  pre-Buppoaed  solidification  of  the  systeoL 

^nieorem  on  the  virtual  woric  in  the  case  of  systems  where  one  suppoaas 
ideal  connections,  such  as  the  invariability  of  the  distance  of  certain  points  oC 
the  system  fit>m  one  another,  and  the  condition  that  certain  of  them  are  to  r»* 
main  upon  curves  either  fixed  or  moving  without  friction. 

EptiliMmm  of  Solid  JBodiee. 

!nie  six  general  equations  of  equilibrium  are  sufficient  as  conditions  of  the 
equilibrium  of  a  solid  body.    Theory  of  moments  and  couples. 

APPUCATI0K8. 

Lbssons  26 — 29.    £guilihr%um  of  Seavy  SyeUme, 

Becapitulation  of  some  indispensable  notions  for  the  experimental  determina- 
tion of  the  center  of  gravity  of  solids  when  the  law  of  their  densities  is  un- 
known. Be-statement  of  the  theorem  relative  to  the  work  done  by  gravi^ 
upon  a  system  of  bodies  connected  or  otherwise.  In  machines  supposed  with- 
out IHction  submitted,  with  the  exoeptfon  of  their  supports,  to  the  actkm  of 
gravity  alone,  the  positiona  of  stable  or  unstable  equilibrium  correspond  to  the 
highest  or  lowest  points  of  the  curve  which  would  be  described  by  the  oenler 
of  gravity  of  the  system  when  made  to  move.  Influence  of  defoct  of  ceDtaring 
in  its  wheels,  upon  the  equilibrium  of  a  madiine.  Case  where  tiie  center  of 
gravity  always  remahiing  at  the  same  height  the  equilibrium  is  neutral  Exam* 
pies  relative  to  the  most  simple  drawbridges^  fta 

Hquimritm  qf  Jointed  Syeteme. 
Equilibrium  of  the  (bnicnlar  polygon  deduced  ftom  direct  geometrical  eoa- 
iMeratioiis:  Yarignon^s  theorem  giving  the  law  of  the  tens&ons  bj  anoChsr 
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polygon  whoM  sides  are  parallel  and  proportioxud  to  the  torces  acting  upon  the 
Tertices  of  the  fimicnlar  polygon.  Case  of  stupenaion  bridges;  inyestigatioii 
of  the  cunre  wbkSi  defines  the  boundary  of  the  suspension  chain;  tensions  at 
tbe  extremities. 

SquHlbrium  of  systems  of  Jointed  rigid  bodies  without  friction.  Betennina- 
tion  of  the  pressure  upon  the  sapports  aod  the  mutoal  actions  at  the  Joints. 

IfmUhrwm  and  dcMUg  of  wlid  hodUs  iuhmiU^d  to  th4  aoHon  ^f  drdMng  ot 

comprtming  forc§9, 

Pennanent  resistance  and  limiting  resistance  of  prisms  to  longitudinal  ezten- 
■on  and  compressicm.  Equilibrium  and  stability  of  a  heavy  solid  placed  upon 
a  horixontal  plane  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  forces  which  tend  to  oyerset 
it  Resultant  pressure  and  mean  pressure;  hypothetical  distribution  of  the 
elements  of  the  pressure  on  the  base  of  support  Conditions  of  stability,  regard 
being  had  to  the  limit  of  resistance  of  solid  materials,  oo-effident  of  stabilitj 
deduced  from  it 

PAST  m.— OV  THX  WOBX  DOHB  BT  IOR0B8  DT  JfACHIirXS. 

LisaoHs  80—89.    Omural  Noiion$, 

Prindple  of  work  in  the  motion  of  a  material  point  Extension  of  this 
principle  to  the  case  of  any  material  qrstem  whatever  in  motion.  Considera- 
tions rdatire  to  machanical  work  in  various  operations,  such  as  the  lifting  of 
wd^ti^  sawing,  planing,  Ac  It  is  the  true  measure  of  the  productive  activity 
of  ibroes  in  industrial  works.  It  may  always  be  calculated  either  rigorously  or 
qiproximstely  when  the  mathematical  or  experimental  law  which  connects  the 
fi>roe  with  the  spaces  described  is  given.  Uniform  work,  periodical  work,  mean 
vork,  for  the  unit  of  time.'  Horse-power  unit  Examples  and  various  exer- 
dses,  such  as  the  calculation  of  the  work  corresponding  to  the  elasticity  of  gases 
OB  the  hypothesis  of  ICariotte's  law,  tbe  elongation  of  a  metallic  prism,  Ac 

Pjfnamonutrieal  Apparahu. 

I)yuamometer  of  traction  by  a  band  or  rotating  disc  or  register.  Dynamo- 
Beter  of  rotation  with  simple  spring,  with  band  or  register.  Dynamometer  of 
rotation  with  multiple  springs  and  with  register  for  the  axles  of  powerfbl 
■Mrhinee     Improved  indicator  of  Watt 

(These  pieces  of  apparatus  are  made  to  act  under  the  eyes  of  the  pupUs.) 

Work  of  Animal  Prime  Movtn  mpon  Machine. 

Besolts  of  experience  as  to  the  values  of  the  daily  work  which  animal  motors 
9Uk  supply  under  different  circumstances  without  exoeeding  the  fatigue  which 
deep  and  nourishment  are  capable  of  repairing. 

Tk4orif  of  tJU  Transmtaion  of  Work  in  Machintt, 

Principal  resistance.  Secondary  resistances.  Two  manners  in  which  bodies 
perfom  the  duty  of  motors.  Ratio  of  work  done  to  work  expended  always  in- 
Mv  to  unity.  Difflsfent  parts  of  machines;  receiver;  organs  of  transmission; 
tioliMiiBMfaincei 
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OaUiUaUtm  of  tht  Work  du4  to  iJU  pattw4  rstUtamcti  in  machinu, 

Bisumi  of  the  notkaiB  preriouil j  acquired  on  frictioiL  Applioetioii  to  Um 
inclined  plane,  to  the  printing-press,  to  guides  or  grooves,  to  the  screw  with  a 
square  thread;  different  cases  of  uniibnn  motion  being  impossible  under  the 
action  of  foroea  of  given  directions.  Friction  of  trunnions,  pivotSi  eooentrioi^ 
and  insertions  of  windi-handles.  Prony^s  dytuunometrical  brake;  ccmditioiit 
of  its  application.  Besistanoe  to  rolling;  its  laws  according  to  eoqwdment 
Use  of  roUers  and  friction-wheels;  their  practical  inconveniences. 

Mixed  friction  of  toothed  wheels;  the  Dobo  escapement:  friction  of  the  teeth 
m  the  endless  screw. 

Stiflhess  and  friction  of  cords.  Results  of  experience.  Friction  of  coi^  and 
straps  running  round  drums.  Different  applications ;  brakes;  transmiMioii  bj* 
cords,  endless  stn^  or  chains. 

Examples  and  exercises;  effects  of  passive  resistances  in  the  mpiitMi^  the 

crane,  pulleys,  ftc. 

LsssoN  40.    Betinon, 

SECOND  YEAR. 

PABT  L — ADYNAMICS. — ^DTKAMICS  OF  ▲  MATERIAL  POINT. 

Lbssons  1—2.  CompUtion  of  ihs  IfoUont  acquired  on  tkit  SulffgeL 
Differential  equations  of  the  motion  of  a  material  point  submitted  to  the  CQi^ 
tinned  action  of  one  or  more  forces.  The  acceleration  of  the  prq|ectk)a  of  a 
point  upon  any  axis  or  plane  is  due  to  the  projection  of  the  forces  on  tbit  Kdm 
or  plane.  The  acceleration  along  the  trajectory  is  due  to  the  tangential  fimsiu 
Relation  of  the  curvature  to  the  centripetal  force.  Introduction  of  the  Sokb  of 
inertia  into  the  preceding  enunciations. 

The  increase  of  the  quantity  of  motion  projected  upon  an  axis  or  taken  akmg 
the  tnyectory  is  equal  to  the  impulsion  of  the  prqjected  resultant  or  to  that  of 
the  tangential  force.  The  total  impulsion  of  a  force  is  got  by  methods  of  cak»> 
lation  and  of  experiment  analogous  to  those  which  relate  to  toork,  ^Die  increase 
of  the  moment  of  the  quantity  of  motion  in  relation  to  any  axis  is  equal  to  the 
total  moment  of  the  impulsions  of  the  forces  during  the  same  Interval  of  time; 
direct  geometrical  demonstration  of  this  theoreuL  In  decomposing  the  velodtiy 
of  the  moving  body  into  a  velocity  in  the  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  the 
moments,  and  a  velocity  of  revolution  perpendicular  to  this  plane^  we  may  re- 
place the  moment  of  the  quantity  of  motion  in  space  by  the  quantity  of  motion 
of  revdution.     Particular  case  known  under  the  name  of  the  principle  of 


Extension  of  the  preceding  theorems  to  the  case  of  relative  motionsL  Ap- 
parent ftnpoes  which  must  be  combfaied  with  the  real  ones  that  the  relative  mo- 
tion of  a  point  may  be  assimilated  to  an  absolute  motion.  Particular  case  of 
reUitive  equilibrium.  Influence  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  upon  the  accelenting 
force  of  gravity. 

DTNAMIOS  OF  ANT  JfATKRIAL  ST8TEHS. 

Lbssons  S— 8. 

JMite^  or  general  rule  which  reduoes  questiODS  in  dynamics  to  queetkmt  ki 
equilibriam  by  the  addition  of  the  Icmses  of  inertia  to  the  fivoes  which  ntS^ 
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act  on  the  qrstem.    Equation  of  yiiioal  work  whidi  exprmw  tiiii  eqcdHbriom; 
it  oompdMS  in  general  the  external  and  internal  foroee. 

G4t^sral  Tk4or€m», 

These  thecnvma^  four  in  nomber,  afe  founded  upon  the  principle  of  the 
eqnalitf  of  action  and  reactioQi^yplied  to  internal  foicea  lliej  may  be  deduced 
from  the  preceding  rule,  but  the  three  last  are  obtained  more  simplj  by  extend- 
ing to  a  qrstem  of  material  points  analogous  theorems  estabUahed  for  isolated 
material  points. 

General  theorem  of  the  motion  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  system. 
Particular  case  called  principle  of  the  oonaervaiion  of  One  motion  of  ihe  oenier  of 
graoOf. 

(General  theorem  on  the  quantities  of  motion  and  impulsions  of  exterior  fbroes 
projected  on  any  axis. 

General  theorems  of  moments  of  quantities  of  motion  and  impulsions  of  ex- 
terior (broes,  prcjected  on  any  axis  whatever. 

General  theorems  of  the  moments  of  quantities  of  motion  and  impukions  of 
exterior  forces  about  any  axis.  Analogy  of  these  two  theorems  with  the  equ*> 
tions  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  ^olid,  in  which  the  forces  are  replaced  by  impul- 
sions and  quantities  of  motion. 

Composition  of  impulsions,  of  quantities  of  motion,  or  the  areas  which  repre- 
sent them.  All  the  equations  which  can  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  the 
two  theorems  relative  to  quantities  of  motion  and  impulsions,  reduce  themselvet 
to  six  distmct  equations.  Particular  case  called  principle  of  (he  cofuervaUon  of 
arms.  Fixed  plane  of  the  resulting  moment  of  the  quantities  of  motion  called 
pUme  cf  nuunmum  arms. 

General  theorem  of  work  and  vii  viva.  Part  which  appertains  to  the  interior 
Ibroes  in  this  theorem.  Particular  case  called  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
viree  vwo^  where  the  sum  of  the  elements  of  work  done  by  the  exterior  and  in* 
tenor  forces  is  the  differential  of  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates  of  different  pointa 
of  the  qrstem.  Application  of  the  theorem  of  work  to  the  stability  of  the 
equilibrium  of  heavy  systems. 

Extension  of  the  preceding  theorems  to  the  case  of  relative  motions.  Particu- 
lar case  of  relative  equilibrimn.  Motion  of  any  material  system  relative  to  axes 
always  passing  through  the  center  of  gravity,  and  moving  parallel  to  themselves* 
Invariable  plane  of  Laplace.  Belation  between  the  absolute  vis  viva  of  a 
material  system,  and  that  which  would  be  due  to  its  motion,  referred  to  the 
sjrstem  of  movable  axes  above  indicated. 

SxampUs  and  JppHcaUons. 

The  following  examples,  amongst  others,  to  be  taken  as  applications  or  sub- 
jects of  exercises  relative  to  the  general  principles  whldi  precede. 

Walking.    Becoil  of  guns.    EolypUe.    Flight  of  rockets. 

Pressure  of  fluid  veins,  resistance  of  mediums^  ftc.  Direct  cdUskm  of  bodice 
more  or  leas  hard,  elastic,  or  penetrable.  Exchange  of  quantities  of  nx>tion. 
Loss  of  vis  viva  under  different  hypotheses.  Influence  of  vibrations  and  per- 
manent molecular  displacements. 

POe  driving;  advantage  of  lazge  rammers.    Comparison  of  eflRNto  of  the 

8 
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sbockft  and  of  Bunple  prosBures  due  to  the  weid^  of  the  ooDstniction.  Ofalkfiia 
coUiflion,  and  rioodtiet    Data  ftiniiahed  by  experiment 

Osdllationfl  of  a  vertical  elastic  prism  suspended  to  a  fixed  pointy  and  loaded 
with  a  weighty  neglecting  the  inertia^  and  the  weight  of  the  matoial  parts  of 
this  prism.  Case  of  a  sudden  blow.  What  is  meant  bj  the  **fefisteiie«  Wm" 
of  a  prism  to  nqytore?    Results  of  experiments. 

Work  deYek^>ed  bj  powder  upon  projectiles^  estimated  aooofding  to  Iba  «ji 
vtva  which  it  impresses  on  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  gun  and  the  gases  jxptm 
hypothesis  of  a  mean  velocity. 

8PB0IAL  DTVAXICS  OF  SOLID  B0DIE8. 

Lbssohs  9—18.    SimpU  BotaUon  of  cm  invariabU  Solid  abcmt  Us  Jmi$, 

In  applying  to  this  case  the  first  general  rule  of  dynamici^  the  theorem  of  the 
moments  of  the  quantities  of  motion,  and  the  theorem  of  work,  we  are  led  to 
the  notion  of  the  moment  of  inertia ;  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  name. 
The  angular  acceleration  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  exterior 
toTcea  divided  by  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis  of  rotation.  Sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  quantities  of  motion  relative  to  this  axis.  Vtt  v^  of  a  aoBd 
simply  turning  about  an  axis.    What  is  meant  by  raditu  of  gyration  t 

Bemind  of  the  geometrical  properties  of  moments  of  inertia,  of  the  eD^isoid 
which  represents  them,  of  the  principal  axes  at  any  point,  of  those  whidi  are 
referred  to  the  center  of  gravity. 

Pressure  which  a  rotating  body  exercises  on  its  supports.  Bednction  of  tlM 
omtrifugal  and  tangential  forces  of  inertia  to  a  force  which  is  the  force  of  inertia 
of  the  entire  mass  accumulated  at  the  center  of  gravity,  and  a  couple. 

Particular  case  where  the  forces  of  inertia  have  a  single  resultant;  dilftmt 
examples.  Center  of  percussion.  Compound  pendulum ;  length  of  tiie  cor- 
responding simple  pendulum.  Center  of  oscillation ;  reciprocity  of  the  oenten 
or  axes  of  suspension  and  oscillation.  Pressure  upon  the  axis.  Influence  of  the 
medium;  experience  proves  that  the  resistance,  varying  with  the  velocity, 
dianges  the  extent  of  the  oedllations,  but  does  not  sensibly  affect  the  tima 
Bxperimental  determination  of  the  center  of  oscillation  and  the  moment  of  hi- 
ertia  about  an  axis. 

JfoHoH  of  an  invariabU  SoUd  md^eH  to  eertami  Forem, 

General  notions  on  this  subject  Motion  of  the  center  of  gravity;  moikm  of 
rotation  about  this  point 

Lbssoks  18 — 19.     VarioHt  AppUoationt. 

Motion  of  a  homogeneous  qthere  or  cylinder  rolling  upon  an  Indined  plane^ 
taking  friction  bito  account 

Motion  of  a  pqQey  with  its  axis  horizontal,  solicited  by  two  weights  sospeoded 
vertically  to  a  thread  or  fine  string  passing  round  the  nedk  of  the  pnl^y,  the 
axle  of  whidi  rests  upon  movable  wheels.  Atwood's  madiine  serving  to 
demonstrate  the  laws  of  the  communication  of  motion. 

Motion  of  a  horisootal  wheel  and  axle  acted  on  by  a  weight  suspended  verti- 
cally to  a  cord  rolled  round  the  axle,  or  upon  a  drum  with  the  same  axii^  and 
weaentii^  aa  eooentric  mass.    To  take  aoooont  of  the  variable  fHctkm  of  tht 
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bearingi^  and  the  stiflbeii  of  the  oord,  with  reoounn^  ifpncwiy,  to  appraxSm*- 
tkm  bj  quAdrwtiires.    OecUktioxii  of  the  tonkm  belence. 

Balittic  peodolnm.  Ccoditktt  that  there  maj  be  no  ibodt  oa  the  azia.  Sz« 
perimental  determination  of  the  directum  in  which  the  pefcunon  ahould  tak» 
place. 

Theory  of  Huyghen^s  conical  pendohun  considered  as  a  regulator  of  madihia* 
17.  Hbwtotakeaoooantoftheineitiaandfrictionof  the  Jointed  rodi^aeweU 
aa  of  the  force  neceewry  to  more  the  regulating  IcTer,  Aa ;  appreciation  of  tha 
degree  of  senaibility  of  the  ball  iq>parata8  with  a  giren  uniform  Telodtj. 

WindhuB  with  fly-wheeL  Dynamical  propertieB  of  the  fly-wheeL  Beduced 
formute  for  a  crank  with  aingle  or  double  action.  AdTantagea  and  diaadvant* 
ages  of  eccentric  maaeee.  Tendency  of  the  tangential  foioea  of  inertia  to  break 
the  annsL    Numerical  examples  and  computations. 

Mutual  action  of  rotating  bodiea  connected  by  strapa  or  toothed  wheels  in 
Taiying  motion. 

The  wedge  and  punching^press.  Stamping  screw  or  lever  used  in  cofadng^ 
csms,  lilting  a  pile  or  a  hammer.  To  take  account  of  the  friction  during  the 
Uow,  and  afterwards  to  estimate  the  loss  of  «u  viva  in  caaea  which  admit  of  it 

PAST  XL— flPBCIAL  lOOBAnOS  07  7LUID&— -HTDB06TATI08. 

LsstONS  2(^SS. 

Principle  of  the  equality  of  pressure  in  all  direotiona.  Propagation  of  tha 
pressures  from  the  surfiMse  to  the  interior  of  a  fluid,  and  upon  the  sides  of  tiia 
TesseL  Equations  of  equilibrium  for  any  set  of  forces.  Pressure  exerted  in 
the  containing  orifices.  Measure  of  the  pressure  upon  a  plain  portion  of  surfiuw 
indined  or  vertical  (sluice-gate,  embankments,  Ac.)  Center  of  push  or  pressure. 
Pressure  against  the  surfaces  of  a  cylindrical  tube.  Effect,  and  resistance  to 
oppose  to  the  pressure.  Manometer  and  piezometer.  Equilibrium  of  a  body 
plunged  in  a  heavy  fluid  or  floating  at  its  surface.  Stability  of  floating  bodies. 
Metacenter.    Laws  of  the  pressure  in  the  different  atmospheric  strata. 

HTDKAULXGSL 

Lissom  St— ST.     Flow  0/  IUt4d$  ikrvugk  tmaU  OryUm, 

Study  of  the  phenomena  which  accompany  tiiis  flow  in  the  case  of  a  thin 
envelop  and  a  liquid  kept  at  a  constant  level  Oonditloiis  of  this  eonstsacy  la 
the  level,  and  the  permanence  of  the  motion  in  general  Motion  of  the  lines  of 
fluid ;  form ;  contraction ;  reversal  and  discontinuity  of  liquid  veina.  Fundik 
mental  formula  for  liquids  and  gases  based  upon  the  principle  of  via  vtvo,  and 
Bemouilli's  hypothesis  of  parallel  sections  or  Borda'a  of  contiguous  threads^ 
TorriceHi's  theorem  relative  to  small  oriflces.  What  is  called  the  theoretical  ez- 
penditore,  effMive  expenditure,  and  co-eflicient  of  geometrical  contraction.  Co- 
cAdeot  deduced  from  the  effective  expenditure.  Its  variations  with  the  voluma 
of  the  fluid  contents,  snd  the  ft>rm  of  the  inner  suriaces  of  the  reservoir.  Besnlti 
of  the  experiments  of  Mtehelotti,  Borda,  Bossut,  Ac.  Phenomenon  of  ad|jutagM. 
Tentnri's  experiments;  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure;  loss  of  via  viva;  ra* 
doction  of  the  velocity  and  augmentatkm  of  the  expenditure.  Beaults  of  ez* 
pcrienoe  relative  to  the  co-eflksient  of  expenditure^  the  form  snd  xmga  U  tha 
parabofio  Jsli^  ahofwiDg  tha  iiritial  etfi  vJMS  and  tha  km  of  «A  vtfNk 
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Lairq%  or|/fee«.— Sloioe  boles  and  floodgates;  raeenroin  or  open  orifioet;  eoc* 
peuditure;  practical  foniiiil»  and  results  of  ezpmriment  Inflnenoe  of  Uie 
proximity  of  the  aides  and  the  walls.  Anangement  to  aroid  the  effects  of  oon- 
traction  or  the  losses  of  vt9  vina. 

JHow  through  condueUt^  JHp4t  und  op^m  OmmU. 

PracUcal  formnlsD  relatiTe  to  the  case  of  uniform  sections  of  great  length. 
Measure  of  the  pressures  at  different  pcnnts  of  a  oonduit-iNpe.  Exproarion  fiir 
the  losses  of  effect  due  to  comers  and  obstructiona.  Flow  of  gases.  Principal 
methods  of  measuring  the  Tolume  consumed  adopted  in  practice.  Floats. 
Pitot's  tube.  Wdtman's  mill  Begister  mill  in  air  or  gas.  Waste  in  sooh  In- 
struments.   Modulus  and  scale  for  waternnipplj. 

PABT  m.— DtrrEBEHT  JfAOHnnS  OONSIDKBSD  Df  THX  STATE  OF  HOTIOB. 

LusoH  28.    General  Cbnrideraiiani,    BUwni  of  the  JfoHont  acquired  on  tkii 

Suljje^, 

Equation  of  vie  viva^  and  transmission,  of  work  in  machines,  account  bsing 
taken  of  the  different  causes  of  power  and  resistance.  Physical  constitution  of 
machines ;  receiver^  oommmicaiore^  and  operator.  Influence  of  the  weights,  of 
fVictiona,  of  shocks,  and  any  changes  in  the  via  viva.  Parts  with  contmuous  or 
uniform  motion,  with  alternating  or  oscillating  motion.  Laws  of  the  motion  on 
starting  flrom  rest,  and  when  the  stationary  condition  is  established.  The  posi- 
tions to  which  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  vis  viva  correspond  are  those 
in  which  there  is  equilibrium  between  all  the  forces,  exdusiye  of  the  forces  of 
inertia.  Adrantage  of  uniform  or  periodic  motion.  General  methods  for  regu- 
lating the  motion ;  symmetrical  distribution  of  the  masses  and  strains;  flys  snd 
Tarious  regulators.  Brakes  and  moderators ;  their  inconveniences.  Object  snd 
real  advantages  of  machinea 

L188OV8  87— S5.    EydravUe  Wheele. 

Vertical  wheels  with  float-boards,  with  curved  ladles,  and  with  spouts* 
Figure  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  these  latter.  Horizontal  wheels  working 
by  float-boards,  buckets,  and  reaction.  Turbinea.  Description,  play,  and  usefol 
effects  compared  acoording  to  the  results  of  experiment  Vertical  wheels  of 
windmills  and  steamboats.    Screw  propeller. 

WindnUUe. 
Description.    Besult  of  Coulomb^s  observations. 

On  the  principal  kinde  qf  Pumpe, 

Special  organs  of  pumps.  Valves  and  pistons,  force  pump,  sucking  pump; 
limit  to  the  rise  of  the  water.  Sucking  and  force  pump.  Dynamical  effects* 
Indication  as  to  the  losses  of  vis  viva  and  the  waste  in  different  pumps.  Ex- 
planation of  the  hydraulic  ram.  Air  vessel  Fire  pumps.  Double  actkm 
pumps. 

Various  BydrauUe  Maekinee. 

Hydraulic  press.  Water  engine.  Exhausting  machines;  norias;  under  sad 
overshot  wheels;  Archimedes*  screw,  construction  and  experimental  data. 
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Soednct  defloration  of  the  principal  kinds  of  steam-engine  with  or  without 
detent  Eifects  and  adrantagee  of  the  detent  Condenser.  Air  Pompt. 
Fomaoe  and  feeding-pomp. 

Tariable  detent    Formula  and  experimental  results. 

Lssaoirt  40— iS.    SivUi&n, 
Beflections  on  the  tottlitgr  of  the  subjects  of  the  ooone. 

IV.    PHYSICS.— /7i2Sr  TEAS. 

QENXaAL  PB0PIBTIX8  OF  BODII& — ^HTDBO0TATIG8.-^ITDBODTVA]IXO8L 

LxMOirt  1—6.    PirtUminarjf  IfUiofU, 

Definitions  of  phjsics.  Phenomena.  Physical  laws.  Experiments  are  de- 
igned to  make  them  spring  out  of  the  phenomena.  Method  of  inductkm. 
Physical  theories;  different  character  of  the  experimental  and  mathematical 
methods. 

Gitural  J¥opiHist  of  Bodisi, 

Extenaion.  Measure  of  lengths.  Temier.  Cathetometer.  Micrometer 
screw.    Spherometer.    Dividing  engine. 

DiTinbilitj.  Porosity.  Ideas  generally  received  on  the  molecular  oonstitn* 
tion  of  bodies.  These  conceptionsi  which  are  purely  hypothetical,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  physical  laws.  Elasticity.  Mobility.  Inertia.  Forces;  their 
equilibrium,  their  effecti)  their  numerical  estimation. 

Weii^M  or  Orwntf. 

Direc^n  of  gravity  Plumb-line.  Relation  between  the  direction  of  grayilgr 
and  the  soi^noe  of  still  water. 

Weight    Center  of  gravity. 

Experimental  study  of  the  motion  produced  by  weight  In  vacuum,  all 
bodies  &11  with  the  same  velocity.  Disturbing  influence  of  the  air.  Inclined 
plane  of  Galileo.  Atwood^s  machine.  To  prove  by  experiment;  lothe  law 
of  the  spaces  described ;  2o  the  law  of  velocities.  .  Morin's  self-registering  ap- 
paratus witii  revolving  cylinder. 

Law  of  the  independence  of  the  effect  produced  by  a  force  upon  a  body,  and 
the  motion  anteriorily  acquired  by  this  body.  Law  of  the  independence  of  the 
effects  of  forces  which  act  simultaneously  upon  the  same  body.  Experimental 
demonstration  and  generalization  of  these  laws.  Law  of  the  equality  of  action 
and  reaction. 

Mass.  Acceleration.  For  equal  masses  the  forces  are  as  the  accelerations 
which  they  produce.  Relation  between  the  force,  mass,  and  acceleration. 
Collision. 

General  laws  of  uniformly  accelerated  motion.    Formuke. 

Pendulum.  Law  of  the  isochronism  of  small  oscillations  and  law  of  the 
lengths  deduced  fhmi  observation. 

Method  of  coincidences  or  beats.  Use  of  the  pendulum  as  the  measure  of 
time.  Simple  pendulum;  formulas.  Compound  pendulum:  the  laws  of  the 
oscillations  of  a  compound  pendulum  are  the  same  as  the  laws  of  the  oscilla- 
tions of  a  simple  pendulum  whose  length  may  be  calculated. 
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Betennination  bj  meani  of  the  pendalam  of  the  aooeleration  prodoced  bj 
gravitj.    This  aooeleratioii  b  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  bodj. 

Bemark  that  the  ibnnnl»  for  the  motion  of  oedllation  iq>pl7  to  the  compaii- 
•on  of  fbroea  of  any  kind,  that  may  be  regarded  as  constant  and  paraUsI  to 
themselves  in  all  positions  of  the  oscillating  body. 

Identity  of  gravity  and  nniversal  attraction. 

Measore  of  weights.  Balance.  Conditions  to  be  attended  to  in  making  it 
Absolute  sensibility;  proportional  sensibility.  Method  of  double  wsigUof. 
Betails  of  the  precautions  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  an  exact  weight 

Difmrmii  8MU%  of  Boiiu.    I^dro§UiUc$. 

86Hds.    Cohesion.    Transmission  of  external  pressuresL 

Elasticity.  The  true  laws  of  elasticity  are  unknown.  Empirics!  laws  in  cer- 
tain simple  cases»  and  for  areiy  small  action.  Elasticity  of  oompreasion,  exten- 
sion, torsion.  Experimental  determination  of  the  co-efficients  of  elastid^. 
limits  of  dastidty.    limits  of  tenacity. 

Ductility.    Temper.    Cold  hammering.    Annealing. 

liquids.  Fluidity.  Viscosity.  Physical  laws  which  form  the  basis  of 
hydrostatics: — lo  the  transmission  of  external  pressures  is  equal  in  all  dh«o- 
tSons;  30  the  pressure  exercised  in  the  interior  of  a  liquid  upon  an  dement  oC 
a  surface  is  normal  to  that  element,  and  independent  (as  to  amount)  of  its  dirs^ 
tion.  These  principles  are  demonstrated  by  the  experiments!  Teriflcation  of  tht 
consequences  drawn  from  them. 

Application  to  heavy  liquids.  Free  surface,  and  sur&ce  d$  nheaiL  lYsiirs 
upon  the  parts  of  the  containing  vessel,  and  upon  the  bottom  in  particular; 
hydrostatic  paradox;  verificatory  experiments.  HaldaVs  iq>paratus.  Hydro- 
atatio  jiress. 

Application  to  immersed  or  floating  bodies  (principle  of  Ardiimedes;)  rmU^ 
oatory  experiments.  (In  treating  of  the  equilibrium  of  floating  bodies^  tiie  ooa- 
ditions  of  stability  are  not  gone  into.) 

Superposed  liquids. 

Communicating  veaselsi    Water  level    £^irit  level;  its  use  in  instrnmsnli* 

Densities  of  solids  and  liquids^    Anemometers. 

Compressibility  of  liquids.    Pieaometer.    Correction  due  to  tlie  mmiinMiri 
bUity  of  the  solid  envelop. 

Gas.  Expansibility.  Other  properties  common  to  liquids  and  gasea.  Matl^ 
pie  of  the  equal  transmission  of  pressures  in  all  directions.  Weight  of  gasea. 
Pressure  due  to  weight  (principle  of  Archimedes.)  Weight  of  body  in  air  and 
in  vacuum.    Aeroatation. 

Superposed  liquids  and  gases. 

Communicating  vessels.    Barometer. 

Detailed  construction  of  barometer.  Barometers  of  Fortin,  Gay-LoMBi^ 
Bunten.    Indication  of  the  corrections  necessary. 

Kariotte*8  law.    Begnault^s  experiments. 

Kanomoter  with  atmospheric  air — ^with  compressed  air.  Bouido&*t 
manometer. 

Law  of  the  mixture  of  gases. 

Air  pump.    Condensing  pump. 
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IHm&ry  MUom  qf  J^fdrodpiamim, 

Torioelli't  priocipla  Kariotte^t  veiMl  and  i^Tj^ioii.  UnUbna  flow  of  Uqoidi. 
Hie  maub  of  gaaei. 

OohflMoa  of  Uquidfl.  Adherion  of  UqoidA  to  solida.  (kfOkgj  phwMmeiifc 
Appareot  attractioal  aad  rapaUoiia  of  floatiiig  bodiaik 

AdheaJon  of  dropa. 

Molecular  actiona  intorrene  aa  diatorbing  fiNroea  in  the  pheoomena  of  tbb 
aqiiilibrinm  and  motion  of  liquida. 

HEAT. 

XFnOTS  OF  HEAT  QS  BODII& 

General  eflbda  Aibitraiy  choice  of  one  of  theae  aflboli  to  daflna  te 
thenBometric  condition  of  a  bodj.  Oon?entional  adoptloa  of  *  tfaeRnomatar. 
Definition  of  temperatore. 

DoAnitioo  of  the  oo-efflcientB  of  linear,  anperfioial,  and  eobio  dilatation,  Aj^ 
proziniate  relation  between  the  nnmerioal  vahiea  of  theae  three  oo-efBcientik 
The  ralne  of  the  co-eiBdent  of  dilatation  dependa  npon  the  theimometrio  mAh 
atanoe  and  the  temperature  aelected  aa  the  seio  point  It  beoomea  nearij  ind^ 
pendent  of  the  aero  point  when  the  co-eiBcient  la  very  amall. 

Belation  between  Tdame,  denaity,  and  temperatore.  linear  dilatation  of 
aolid  bodiea.  Bamaden^a  hiatrament  CJobical  dilatatifai  of  liqnida.  DokN^g 
and  PeCit*8  experimenta  on  mercmy.    Diacoaaion.    Begnanlt'a  ezperimenta. 

Gobioal  dilatation  of  aolida  and  of  other  liqnida  whan  that  of  merauy  If 
Iphren. 

Bdationa  between  the  Tolome^  denaify,  and  elaatici^  of  m  gan^  and  i|p 
temperatore. 

Onbical  dilatation  of  gaaea.  Bzperimenta  of  Ga j-Loaaao^  Bodbeig^  and  M. 
Beg;naalt    Advantage  of  Tarying  the  methoda  of  experimenting  in  theae  dtl^ 


Methoda  baaed  npon  the  changea  of  rolnme  under  a  conatant  preaaore^  and 
upon  the  changea  of  pteaame  for  a  conatant  Tolume. 

The  diaagreement  of  theae  two  methoda  ia  due  to  deviationa  from  the  law  of 
Hariotte. 

The  conatancy  of  the  co-eiBcienta  of  dilatation  prerioua^  defined  ia  only  i^ 
proximately  true. 

Keoeaaity  of  employing  two  different  co-ei&cienta  of  dilatation  according  aa 
oooaidemtion  ia  behig  had  to  theyariationa  of  Tolume  to  a  giyen  preeauroi  or  of 
preanire  to  a  given  Tdume. 

Empirical  formulie  ibr  the  dOatation  of  liquida. 

Onphical  oonatruction& 

LsMov  10.    7%irmom€teri, 

Conatmction  of  thermometera.  Kercorial  thermometer.  Betaila  of  oonatmo- 
tioQ.     Fixed  pointa.     Different   acales;    their   relation.     Arbitrary  acalea 
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CSiaage  whidi  takes  place  in  the  lero  point  Dilfemit  precantioDa  to  be  ob- 
•enred  in  using  the  mercoiial  thermometer. 

General  want  of  comparabiHtj'  of  mercurial  thennometers  witii  tubes  of  dif- 
ferent materiaL 

Air  thermometers.  Thej  are  oomparable  with  one  another  within  the  limiti 
of  the  errors  of  sizpmiBient,  whaterer  the  natnre  of  the  tube  employed.  This 
property  entitles  the  air  thermometer  to  a  preference  fer  all  accurate  measom. 
Comparison  of  the  air  and  mercurial  thermometers. 

THlBMOeOOPl^    BimeBXNTIAL   THEBMOIOETEB,    FTBOMSTEBS)    BBBGUST'B   mt- 

MOMBTKB. 

Lusoirs  11—18.    CJumgu  of  QtaU  jproducsd  by  H«at. 

Exposition  of  the  phenomena  which  acoompanj  the  liquefaction  of  solids  and 
the  solidification  of  liquids.  Constancy  of  the  temperature  whilst  the  phenom- 
siion  is  going  on. 

Sudden  melting  and  fteedng.  Fersistance  of  the  liquid  state  beneath  tit 
melting  point 

Influence  of  pressure. 

Exposition  of  the  phenomena  which  accompany  the  oonyersion  of  liquids  or 
lolids  into  yapor,  and  the  inyerse  passage  fiom  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid  or  wcXA 
itate.    Constancy  of  the  temperatures  whilst  the  phenomenon  is  going  on. 

Influence  of  pressure. 

Phenomena  of  ebullition  in  firee  space.  Augmentation  of  the  temperature 
and  pressure  in  a  conflned  space.    Papin's  digester. 

Properties  of  yapors  in  spaces  and  in  gasos.  Saturated  Tapors.  Their  ten- 
sion does  not  depend  upon  the  space  yfti£Ai  they  occupy,  but  only  upon  their 
temperature. 

Effects  of  a  ^Uminution  or  increase  of  pressure  without  diange  of  tempenk 
ture;  the  same  without  change  of  pressure.  Effects  of  lowering  the  teipipenh 
ture  in  a  limited  region  of  space  occupied  by  Taper. 

Tension  of  a  saturated  yapor  at  the  boiling  point  of  its  liquid. 
'  Measure  of  the  tensions  of  the  rapor  of  water.    Experiments  of  Dalton,  Qay- 
IrtXBsac^  Dulong,  and  Arago,  and  of  M.  Begnault 

Tables  of  the  tensions  of  steam.  Empirical  formula.  Graphical  oon- 
ttructions. 

It  is  assumed  tha\  non-saturated  raponf  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as 
gasesL 

APPUCATIOini.      OOBSIOTIOlf  OF  THB  BOIUKa  POINT  IK  THB  OGNBTBUOTIOV  OT 
THIBMOMSTEBS.     BABOMSTRICAL  THEBMOHBTEB& 

LssBOirt  14—16.     VoHoui  AppUeationt  of  ths  Lmn  priviov^  $ttabtithsd. 

A  phenomenon  can  not  always  be  separated  from  the  accessory  phenomeoA 
which  concur  with  it  in  producing  the  final  result  Necessity  of  coirections  to 
render  complex  results  comparable  inter  ae. 

Density  of  solids  when  regard  is  had  to  the  temperature  and  weight  of  the 
gai!C8  displaced  by  them. 

Precautions  to  be  attended  to  in  the  experiments.    Empirical  fbrmulsB  for  ths 
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danatgr  of  liquids.  ¥ifcTimnni  densify  of  water.  The  temperatan  oorrcipoiid- 
ing  to  the  mariinmn  must  be  determined  gn^phicallj,  or  by  interpolation. 

Gorrections  for  measoree  of  capacity,  for  barometric  meaaurea. 

The  unoertainty  of  the  corrections  can  not,  in  any  considerable  degree,  affect 
the  densitiee  of  solids  and  liquids. 

Density  of  gases.  Biot  and  Arago's  ezperiments.  Spedal  difficulties  of  the 
qtiestion.  The  uncertainty  of  the  corrections  may  sensibly  affect  the  results. 
Begnault's  method. 

The  same  method  may  be  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  co-ef&dent  of 
dilatation  for  gases. 

Density  of  Tspors.  Definition  founded  on  the  hypothetical  application  of  the 
same  laws  to  gases  and  yapors.  Formula.  Experimental  method  of  Qay- 
Lossac  and  ofDumaa  Corrections.  Comparison  of  the  two  methods.  Neoet- 
lity  of  conducting  the  ezperiments  at  a  distance  from  the  saturation  point 
latour's  experiments.  Bdations  between  the  weight  and  Tolume  of  a  gas^  and 
its  temperatures;  between  the  weight  and  rolume  of  a  gas  mixed  with  Ti^wn^ 
and  its  temperature.    Tarious  problems. 

Hygrometry.  Chemical  hygrometry.  Hygrometiy  by  the  dew-point  Psy- 
dirometry. 

PBOPAGATIOV  OF  BEAT. 

LxMOvs  17—18.    Jhvpa^ation  cA  a  JHdane; 

Bapid  propagation  of  heat  at  a  distance,  in  vacuum,  in  gasee^  in  certain  liquid 
or  solid  mediums.    Ezperiments  which  establish  this. 

Bays  of  heat  Velocity  of  propagation.  Intensity  of  heat  reoeiyed  at  a 
distance.  Intensity  of  heat  received  or  emitted  obliquely.  Emitting  power, 
power  of  absc^tion,  reflection,  diflbsion.  The  emitting  and  absorbing  power 
aie  expressible  by  the  same  number  in  terms  of  their  proper  units  respectively. 

Analysis  of  calorific  radiations  by  absorption.  Different  effects  of  deather- 
manous  or  thermochroic  medium.  Different  infiuenoes  of  increasing  thicknesses 
of  the  combination  of  different  mediums.  Badiations  proceeding  fit>m  different 
sources,  various  effects  of  diflbrent  mediums  on  these  radiations. 

The  calorific  radiations  emanating  from  different  soorcest.  have  aU  the  chaiao- 
ters  of  differently  colored  heterogeneous  rays  of  light 

THIORT  OF  RlDIAnOK  AKD  OF  TH«  DTV AMICAL  EQUILIBBnTX  OF  TEMPBKATUBHL 

▲PPABIMT  RIFLBOnON  OF  OOLD. 

LxMOV  19.    Xow  of  Cooling. 

Definition  of  the  rate  of  cooling.  Many  causes  may  conspire  in  the  cooling 
of  a  body. 

Cooling  in  space.  Kewton*s  law  only  an  approximation.  Experimental  in- 
vestigation of  the  true  law.  Method  to  be  followed  in  this  investigation.  The 
velocity  of  cooling  is  not  a  datum  directly  observable.  It  must  be  deduced  pro- 
visionally from  an  empirical  relation  between  the  temperature  and  the  time. 
Preliminary  experimenta.  Course  of  the  definitive  experiments.  Elementary 
experimental  laws. 

Hypothetical  form  of  the  flmction  which  expresses  the  velocity  of  cooling. 
To  determine  by  means  of  the  preceding  experimental  laws  the  unknown  htm 
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of  th0  ftmedon  wUdi  eacproesea  the  law  of  nSMkm.  BdaAloii  between  te 
tempentmee  and  the  timet.  This  lelation  ODfy  oontaiiis  dirta  trnmediatefy  oth 
ierrable^  and  maj  be  Terified  d|N»<eHori 

T^  oontenti  wfaioh  enter  into  the  preceding  nlatioii  depend  jxpon  thenno- 
metric  constants  and  the  nature  of  the  radiating  sarihee. 

The  contact  of  a  gaa  modifies  the  law  of  cooling. 

Liwova  80— SI.    I¥(}paffat4<m  hp  OofUaeL 

Slow  propagation  of  heat  in  the  interior  of  bodies,  in  soMii  Uqiddi^  and 
gases.  Confinnatorj  experiments.  Hypothesis  of  partial  radiation.  Ilieoreti* 
osl  law  resulting  from  this  hypothesis  upon  the  decrease  of  temperatures  in  a 
idid  limited  bj  two  indefinite  parallel  planes  maintained  at  constant  tempera- 
tores.  Determination  of  the  co-elBcient  of  condnctibility  by  the  experimental 
lealisation  of  these  conditions.  This  experiment  determines  a  nnmerical  yahie 
of  the  co-effidentB;  it  is  not  of  a  nature  to  senre  as  a  checic  upon  the  theoreCi- 
Oal  principles.  Entmciation  of  tiie  law  reeolting  from  the  same  theoretical  prin* 
dples  upon  the  decrease  of  temperatures  in  a  thin  bar  heated  at  one  end. 

OALOBDOTBT. 

LnK>]rt  S»-S8.    Sp^eyU  EtaU, 

Comparison  of  the  quantities  of  heat  The  quantities  of  heat  are  not  pro* 
portioned  to  the  temperatures.  Definitions  of  the  unity  of  heat  Genend 
HMtfaod  of  mixtures  to  estimate  the  quantities  of  heat  Experimental  precau- 
tions and  corrections. 

Application  of  the  general  method  of  mixtures.  Specific  heats  of  BoHds  and 
Hqoids.  Law  of  the  qiecific  heat  of  atoms.  Heat  absorbed  by  expansion,  re- 
■lored  by  the  compression  of  bodies.  Experiments  on  gases.  Specific  hntHM 
of  gases  imder  constant  pressure.  Measure  of  specific  heats  of  gases  mider 
ooostant  pressure.  Special  difliculties  of  the  question.  Succinct  indicatioii  of 
ene  of  tiie  methods.    Specific  heats  to  a  constant  Tolume. 

Lusov  %i,    LoUtU  Eud. 

Component  heat  of  Uquids  absorbed  into  the  kdeiU  state  during  ftisioii,  r»* 
stored  to  the  free  state  during  solidification. 
Infiuence  of  the  yiacous  state.    Latent  heat  of  ice.    Ice  calorimeter;  its 


Component  heat  of  vapori,  abeorbed  into  the  latent  state  during  vaporization, 
restored  to  the  free  state  during  condensation.  Measure  of  the  latent  heat  of 
Tapors.    Begnault's  experiments. 

Smpirioal  laws  on  the  latent  heat  of  Taporisation. 

JfipUeaidamt  of  CoXorinuUry, 
Means  of  producing  heat  or  cold ;  1,  by  changes  hi  density;  %  by  changes 
of  state.     Freesing  mixtures.     Yaporiatlon  of  liquids.    Condeuaticm  of 
vapors. 

Steam-boilen.  Wanning  by  hot  air  and  hot  water.  Yarions  problems 
Sensations  produced  by  a  jet  of  yapor. 

Difibrent  physical  and  chemical  sources  of  heat;  percussion,  friction,  diemical 
oombinations,  animal  heat,  natural  heat  of  the  glc^  solar  heat,  fta    It  will  be 
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tfiBl  wwhiifcul  wwk  Btj  btoiMM  m  •oom  of  hMl^  and  hMl  • 

1UIII0>  of  flMOlMUBiod  HOriL 

mUCUL  MJOPBOBTTwlIACHiMiaM,     WATIOAL  MJDOnBORT* 


Gtnenl  pheoomena.  Distinction  of  bodies  into  oondnoton  and  non-oon* 
imdan.  Distinctioa  of  eloctrid^  into  two  kinds.  Separation  of  the  two 
•leetridtiee  by  friction.  HTpothesia  of  electric  fluids.  Effects  of  yacaom  of 
|MM  and  Tapors  of  points.  Electrical  attractions  and  repulsions.  Electriak 
tkn  bj  influence.  Case  where  the  influenced  bodj  is  already  electrisad. 
BpnkM]  power  of  pobits.  Electrization  by  influence  preceding  the  motion  of 
flSbt  bodies. 


Electrical  madiines  of  Tan-ICarum,  Naime^  Armstrong. 

Oondenser.  Accumulation  of  electricity  upon  its  surface.  Loyden  jar. 
Bitteries.    Electrical  discharges.    Effects  of  electricity. 

Ooodensing  electroscope.    Electrophorus. 

Telocity  of  statical  electricity. 

AtflBoepherical  electricity.  Phenomena  observed  with  a  serene  sky.  Eleo- 
Moi^  of  cbuds.  Storms.  Lightning.  Thunder.  Effects  of  thunder.  Re- 
tvn-sbodc    Lightning  conductor. 

Different  sources  of  statical  electricity. 

jfAcmnsiL 

Lsssoirs  28—80. 

Hatoral  magnets.  Action  upon  iron  and  steeL  Artiflcial  magnets.  Hm 
gttraetiTe  actkm  appears  as  if  it  were  concentrated  about  the  extremltiea  of 
aagnetic  bars.    First  idea  of  poles. 

Direction  of  a  magnetiEed  bar  under  the  earth^s  action.  Bedprocal  action  of 
file  poles  of  two  magnets.    Names  giyen  to  the  poles. 

Fbenomena  of  influence.  Action  of  a  magnet  upon  a  bar  of  soil  iron;  upon 
a  bar  of  steeL  Coerciye  forca  Effects  of  the  rupture  of  a  magnetised  bar. 
Ihaovetical  ideas  on  the  constitution  of  magnets.    More  precise  definition  of  the 


Action  of  the  earth  upon  a  magnet  The  earth  may  be  considered  as  a  mag- 
Its  action  nuiy  be  destroyed  by  means  of  a  magnet  suitably  placed. 
AakatSc  needles.  The  magnetic  action  of  the  earth  is  equivalent  to  a  cot^ple, 
nree  constants  define  the  couple  of  terrestrial  action.  Declination.  Indina- 
tkm.    Intensity.    Measure  of  the  dedination;  of  the  inclination. 

Magnetic  metals.  Influenoe  of  hammering^  tempering,  Ac.  Methods  of 
mignetizing.  Saturation.  Loss  of  magnetism.  Influence  of  heat  Magnetic 
SnsiL    Armatures. 

Magnetization  by  the  earth's  influence.  Means  of  detennining  tha  magnetio 
of  a  body. 

Miaiun  of  MogiytUtm  and  SUetrMiiffm 

LissoMs  81—88. 
Ooidomb's  balance.    Distribution  of  magnetism  on  a  magnatlied  bar;  diitri- 
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Imtion  of  electricity  at  the  surfiioe  of  isolated  coiidactora.    Oomparitite 
Bion  of  the  conditiona  of  Uie  two  problems  and  the  methods  of  ezperiment 

Laws  of  the  magnetic  attractioiis  and  repulsions.  Law  of  electric  attractioiii 
and  repolsiona.  GomparatiTe  discnssion  of  the  oonditions  of  the  two  problsBM^ 
and  the  methods  of  experiment 

Determination  of  the  law  of  magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions  by  tha 
method  of  oscUlations. 

Comparison  of  the  magnetic  intensitj-  at  different  points  of  the  eaithli 
snrfiiceu 

Lxsaoxi  8&— M.    SttUian, 

Ck>nsiderations  on  the  totally  of  the  subjects  of  the  ooonOi 

8EC0ND  TBAB, 

DTNiJaOAL  XLBOTBICITT. — QALYAiriBlL 

Lnaovi  1—3 

Chemical  sources  of  electricity.  Experimental  proofi.  Arrangement  deriisd 
by  Yolta  to  accumulate,  at  least  in  part,  at  the  extremities  of  a  heterogeneooa 
conductor  the  electricity  developed  by  diemical  actions 

PUe.  Tension  at  the  two  isolated  extremities;  at  one  single  isolated  ex- 
tremis;  at  the  two  extremities  reunited  by  a  conductor.  Ctontinuoua  coireBl 
of  electricity.    Poles.    Direction  of  the  current,  fta 

Various  modifications  of  the  pile  of  Yolta.  WooUaston's  pile^  MOnoh's  pils^ 
Aa    Diy  piles ;  their  application  to  the  electroscope. 

Principal  effects  of  electricity  in  motion,  and  means  of  making  the  cairenti 
perceptible.    Experiment  of  Oersted.    Galyanosoopes. 

Currents  produced  by  heat  in  heterogeneous  circuits.  Thermo-electric  pflti; 
Thermometric  graduation  of  thermo-electric  piles. 

Currents  produced  by  the  sources  of  statical  electricity. 

PROPSRTIES  OF  CUBRSNTB. 

Liasov  8.— 1.  Chimicai  Aetum». 

Definitions.  Phenomena  of  decomposition  and  transference.  Reaction  of  the 
dements  transferred  upon  electrodes  of  differont  kinds. 

Principles  of  electrotyping. 

Causes  of  the  variation  of  the  current  in  ordinary  piles;  means  of  reme^yiog 
this;  Daniell's  pila    Bunsen's  pile. 

LxssoNS  4—8.       8.  MuiKanical  Prcp^rUsi, 

Reciprocal  actions  of  rectilinear  or  sinuous  currents  parallel  or  inclined.  Re- 
action of  a  current  on  itseli! 

Reciprocal  actions  of  helices  or  solenoids.  Continuous  rotation  of  currents 
by  their  mutual  action;  by  reaction.  Analogy  of  magnets  and  solenoids. 
Electro-dynamical  theory  of  magnetism.  Action  of  magnets  upon  currents  and 
solenoids.  Action  of  currents  upon  magnets.  Experiments  of  Biot  and  Sayart 
Continual  rotation  of  a  current  by  a  magnet;  of  a  magnet  by  a  magnet 

Action  of  the  earth  upon  currents;  it  acts  as  a  rectilinear  current  directed 
ftom  east  to  west^  perpendiculaiiy  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 
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Oontiniyd  lotatioa  of  a  carrent  bj  the  actum  of  the  earth. 
Afltatic  oondiioton. 

LiMOVs  9—10.       8.  Jfoi^ntUc  I¥op€tii49, 

Action  of  an  interposed  oondoctor  upon  iron  filinga 
Blectro-magnetiL    KagneUzation  temporary  or  permanent    Principles  of  tfatt 
electric  telegraph.    Electrometers.    Reference  to  diamagnetic  phenomena. 

4.  JSUHro-moUvM  ProptrUet, 

Phenomena  of  induction  bj  currents,  hj  magnets.    Phenomena  of  magnetism 
in  motion.    Induction  of  a  current  upon  itself 
Induction  of  different  orders. 
Interrupted  currents.    Clarke's  machine. 

LxaaoN  11.       6.  Calorific  Properiiu, 

Influence  of  the  nature  of  the  interposed  conductor;  of  its  section;  of  the 
intensitj  of  the  current  Unequal  temperatures  at  the  different  junctions  of  e 
heterogeneous  drcnit 

6.  lAtmm9V9  Piroperiut, 

Incandescence  of  solid  conductors.  Spectrum  of  the  electric  light.  Yoltaio 
af&    Transfiar  of  ponderable  matter.    Action  of  the  magnet  upon  the  Yoltaio 


7.  Phyiiological  Action  of  OurrtnU. 

Some  words  on  this  subject  Muscles  and  nerves.  Actions  of  discontinuous 
currents.    Beotomic  oontriyances. 

Beometry, 

Compass  of  sines,  of  tangents.    Experimental  graduation  of  galvanometers. 

The  dynamical  intensity  of  a  current  diminishes  when  the  length  of  a  cur> 
Tent  increases.    Beoetat 

Laws  of  the  dynamical  intensity  of  a  current  in  a  homogeneous  circuit 
Beduoed  length  and  resistance  of  a  circuit  Specific  co-efficients  of  resistancei 
laws  of  the  dynamic  intensity  of  a  current  in  a  heterogeneous  circuit 

The  intensity  of  currents  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  total  reduced  length, 
and  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  electromotive  forces.  Formula  of  the  pile. 
Discussion  of  the  case  of  hydro-electric  piles — ^thermo-electric  piles.  Conditions 
fi>r  the  oonstrucUon  of  a  pile,  with  reference  to  the  effects  to  be  produced. 
Conditions  for  the  construction  of  a  galvanometer  with  reference  to  its  intended 
application. 

Laws  of  seoondaiy  currents  in  the  simplest  cases.  The  chemical  intensity  of 
m  current  is  proportional  to  its  dynamical  intensity. 

i.00U8nc& 

lilSBOVS  IS— IS. 

Noise^  sound,  qualify  of  the  sound,  pitch,  intensity,  tmibrt,  A  state  of  vibra- 
tion in  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  body  is  accompanied  with  the  production  of 
wmsd. 

The  pttdi  depend!  on  the  number  of  vibratiotts.    Unison.    Instruments  fbr 
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ooantmg  the  yibratioDs: — let  Graphic  method.  2iid.  Toothed  whedi.  M. 
Lerer.  Feeling  of  oonoord.  Musical  scale.  Gamut.  limit  oC  appreoWde 
■oands. 

Btudj  of  yibrathig  motkms  in  solids.  Yibnting  oords.  Yibrations  traii*- 
yeisal,  longitudinal    Experimental  laws.    Bonometec 

Spontaneoiis  diyisioii  of  a  oord  into  segments.  Fondamentsl  soandSi  Hsr- 
monio  sounds. 

Btaight  and  cunred  rods.  Transrersal  and  longitudinal  vibrations.  Experi- 
mental laws.  Division  into  segments.  Nodes.  Ventral  segments.  Heoi- 
branes. 

Plane  and  curved  plates.  The  vibrationB  divide  them  into  "  eoneameraKam,* 
Kodal  lines.    Harmonic  sounds. 

Studj  of  the  vibrations  in  liquids  and  in  gases. 

Theoretical  ideas  upon  the  propagation  of  a  vibratory  motion  in  indeflntt* 
dastic  media^  on  an  indefinite  cylindrical  tube.  Waves  of  oondensatioii  of  dilap 
tation.  Progressive  nodes  and  ventral  divisions.  Laws  of  the  intensities  of 
sound.  Direct  measure  of  the  velocity  of  the  propagation  of  sound  in  watar. 
Keasure  of  the  velocity  of  the  propagation  of  sound  in  air.  Formulas  wiUMWl 
demonstration.    Ck)mparison  of  the  ibrmuls  with  experiment 

Sonorous  waves  reflected  in  an  indefinite  medium. 

Fixed  nodes  and  ventral  divisions.  Sonorous  waves  reflected  in  closed  saA 
open  tubes,  fixed  nodes  and  ventral  divisions ;  the  vibratory  state  and  densily 
thereat 

Series  of  sounds  aflTorded  by  the  same  tube.    Eifect  of  holes. 

Sonorous  reflected  waves  in  rods.  Series  of  sounds  afforded  by  the  same  rod 
vibrating  longitudinally.  Indirect  measure  of  the  velocity  of  sound  in  gase% 
liquids^  and  solids. 

Experiments  on  the  communication  of  vibrating  motion  in  heterogensoiis 
mediums,  on  the  general  direction  of  the  vibrating  motion  commuicated. 

Intensification  of  sounds.  Interferences.  Beats.  Different  stringed  saA 
wind  instruments.    Means  of  setting  them  in  vibration. 

A  few  words  on  tlie  organs  of  voice  and  hearing.  InccmipletenesB  oC  car 
knowledge  on  this  subject 

oracs. 

Lxaeoin  16—17.    J^xipagwUon  of  lAguL 

Propagation  of  light  in  a  straight  Une.  Bays  of  lig^t  Geometrical  theOQf 
of  shadows.  Velocity  of  lig^t  Roemer's  observations.  Laws  of  inteosHj  of 
light  Photometen  of  Bouguer,  Bumibrd.  Intensity  of  oblique  raysi  Oom- 
parison  of  illuminating  powers*    Total  brightness.    Intrinsic  brightness. 

Beflection  of  light :  its  laws.  Experimental  demonstration.  Images  fbrmed 
bj  one  or  more  plane  mirrors.  To  ascertain  if  a  lookisg-g)ass  has  its  two  tees 
pandld. 

^»herioal  mirrors.  Fbci,  fixnnulsB.  Discussion.  Images  bj  reflectioa. 
Xsasuio  of  the  radius  of  ft  apherioal  mirror. 
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Deflnition  of  CMUtaos  l^  reflection.    Definition  of  the  two  qpherical  abem- 
tioBS  in  miiTon. 
Woolla8ton*8  goniometer. 

liiMOV  18.    S^flraeiion. 

Befiraction  of  light  in  homogeneous  mediums.  DeBcartes'  Uw.  Ezperlmen* 
tal  demonstration  for  solids  and  liquids. 

Inverse  retom  of  the  rajs.  Successive  refractions.  Indices  of  transmission 
in  terms  of  the  principal  indices.  Ck)nsequencee  of  Descartes'  law.  Total  re- 
flection.   ICanner  of  obaenring  it 

Irregular  refractions.    Mirage. 

Befraction  is  alwajrs  accompanied  with  the  accessoiy  phenomenon  of 
dispersion. 

Geometrical  consequences  of  the  law  of  refraction.  Focus  of  a  plane  sur- 
tkce.  Focus  of  a  medium  bounded  by  two  parallel  plane  sur&oes;  bj  two 
plane  surfiMses  indmed  in  the  form  of  a  prisoL 

Fbd  of  a  spherical  surfiu»;  of  a  medium  limited  by  two  spherical  suiiacei. 


Formula  for  lenses.  Discussion.  Varieties  of  lenses.  Optic  oentsb 
Images.    Measure  of  the  focal  distance  of  lenses. 

Deflnition  of  cansties  bj  refraction.  Definition  of  the  two  spherical  aberra- 
tions of  a  lens. 

Lxssoiri  19—20.    Duperrion, 

Unequal  refrangilxli^  of  the  differently  colored  rajs  which  compose  white 
light  Analysis  of  heterogeneous  light  by  the  prisms.  Newton's  method. 
Solar  spectrum.  Homogeneity  of  the  different  colors.  Second  refraction  of  % 
homogeneous  pencil.  Experiment  with  crossed  prisms.  Precautions  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  the  experiments.  The  spectrum,  obtained  by  Newton's  method, 
diflera  from  the  spectrum  produced  at  the  focus  of  a  lens  placed  between  the 
prism  and  the  picture,  according  to  the  method  of  Fraunbofor.  Reasons  of  the 
oomparatiye  purity  of  this  latter  spectrum.  Fraunhofer's  lines.  Diflbrent 
plectra  of  diflbrent  sources  of  heterogeneous  light  Maiginal  iridescence  of  a 
hrge  pencil  of  natural  light  traversing  a  prism.  Diversion  of  light  by  lenses. 
Iridescence  of  focal  images.  Beoomposition  of  light,  by  means  of  a  prism  at 
the  focus  of  a  spherical  minor  or  a  lens,  by  the  rapid  rotation  of  a  plane 
mirror,  by  the  rotation  of  a  disk  with  party-colored  sectors.    Compound  oolors. 

Chemical  and  calorific  radiations  accompany  luminous  radiations. 

Analysis  of  light  by  absorption.  Characteristic  action  of  transparent  colored 
mediums  upon  diflbrent  sorts  of  compound  light  DifTerent  influences  of  in- 
creasing thicknesSi  EflTects  of  diflTerently  colored  mediums  upon  heterogeneous 
Ug^t  Efibcts  of  differently  colored  mediums  upon  homogeneous  rays  separated 
by  the  prism. 

Laisov  SI.    MmuwM  of  <A#  Jndic«$  </  B^fraeiitm, 
Determination  of  the  in^ces  of  refraction. 

1.  In  solids.  Measure  of  the  refracting  angles.  Minimum  of  deriatioD. 
Measure  of  the  corresponding  deriation.    Use  of  Fraunhofer's  linec 

2.  In  liquids. 

8.  In  gaaesL  Special  difllcultiea  of  the  question.  Szparimental  mirthoiL 
Blotf  8  and  Arago's  azpsrioMBtt. 
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Any  power  wliAteTer  of  the  index  of  leftBction  diminiahed  bj  unit  is  w&oMtj 
proportional  to  the  densitj-  of  the  gas.  Method  of  Ihilong  fimnded  on  tiiis 
remark. 

Liaw>vs  S»— S8.    JgpUeaUon  </ tiU  f>r4C4dinff  Law. 

Bainbow.    Diflbrent  orders  of  bow. 

Achromatic  prisms.  Diasperometer  achromatism  of  lenses;  how  to  Terify  it 
Definition  of  secondary  spectra:  their  nature  gives  the  means  of  recognising^ 
whether  flint  or  crown  glass  predominates,  in  an  imperfecUj  adunomatic  lens. 

Instruments  essentiallj  consisting  of  an  achromatic  lens.  ICagic  lantem; 
megascope;  solar  microscope;  camera  obecura ;  collimators. 

VitUm. 

Summaiy  description  of  the  principal  optical  parts  of  the  eje.  Thej  sot  ISSn 
the  lens  of  a  camera  obscura  to  form  an  image  upon  the  retin&  Distinct  yis&oii; 
optometers;  short  sight;  long  sight;  spectacles. 

Binocular  yisfon ;  perspective  peculiar  to  each  eye ;  estimation  of  distanosf  ;^ 
sensation  of  solidity;  stereoscope ;  estimation  of  magnitudea 

pxBsurrKNOE  or  nfPiaasiONS;  diyxbs  EZPSBnfENTS. 

LxssoNS  24—86.    Optical  IndrurMnU, 

Camera  htcida,  A  lens  is  necessary  to  reduce  to  the  same  apparent  distance 
the  two  objects  seen  simultaneously.  Instruments  to  assist  the  sight;  simple 
microscope;  the  magniQring  power;  distinctness;  field;  advantage  of  a  disr 
phragm;  it  modifies  the  field  and  the  brightness  variously  according  to  Hi 
position. 

Woollaston^s  double  glass;  its  advantages. 

General  principle  of  compound  dioptrical  instruments. 

Compound  microscope ;  experimental  measure  of  Its  magnifying  power,  hf 
means  of  the  dlapliragm,  by  means  of  the  camera  ludda. 

Astronomical  telescope;  object  glass;  simple  eye-glass.  Neoessitj  tbr  a 
diaphragm;  its  place;  the  wires,  their  place;  optic  axis  of  a  telescope. 
Parallax  of  the  threads  of  the  wires ;  magnifying  power  of  the  olject-glass;  of 
the  eye-glass ;  field  of  view  of  a  telescope. 

Optic  ring;  different  methods  of  measuring  the  magnifying  power. 

Disthictness  of  a  telescope;  night-glass. 

Different  distances  of  drawing  out  the  eye-^ass  for  short-sigfated  and  km^^ 
sighted  observers. 

Diflbrent  sorts  of  eye-pieces ;  positive  eye-pieces ;  ordinaiy  double  eje-pleos 
of  the  astronomical  telescope.  Ramsden^s  eye-piece ;  treble  eye-pieoe  of  tfie 
terrestrial  telescope.  Negative  eye-pieces;  simple  eye-pieoe  of  Galflea  Com- 
pound diUo  of  Huyghens ;  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  different 
combinations ;  general  principle  of  catadioptrical  instruments. 

Lsssoirs  87—89.    Jh^U  Btfradim. 

Crystallised  mediums  do  not  all  act  upon  Ugfat  like  homogeneous  mediums 
Double  reftiction  of  Iceland  spar:  the  extraordinary  image  turns  round  tii» 

ordinaiy  image.    The  ordinary  and  extraordhiary  rays  cross  at  the  interior  of 

theorystaL 
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Hajghens*  construction ;  measure  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  bdices 
of  refraction;  attractive  and  repulsiye  crystals;  a  ray  falling  perpendicularly 
does  not  always  bifurcate  in  a  camera  with  parallel  fiKMi,  nor  in  a  prism.  Defi- 
nition of  uniaTJal  and  biaxial  crystals. 

The  dispersion  of  the  ordinary  ray  differs  from  that  of  the  extraordinary  ray. 

The  two  rays  are  unequally  absorbed  in  many  colored  mediums.    Tourmaline. 

Doubly-refracting  prisms;  their  construction.  Use  of  doubly-refracting 
prisms  to  measure  apparent  diameters^  Ac 

LxBsoKB  80 — 81.    Iblarigation. 

SuccessiTO  refractions  in  doubly-refracting  prisms.  Special  properties  of  the 
two  rays  emerging  from  the  first  doubly  refracting  crystaL  Polarization  by 
double  refraction. 

Reflection  from  tran^Murent  media  polarizes  the  light  partially  or  wholly  ac- 
cording to  the  incidence.  Brewster's  law.  Reflection  of  polarized  light  from  a 
transparent  medium. 

Simple  refraction  partially  pokrizes  the  light  ICany  suocessiye  refractions 
polarize  it  almost  totaUy.     Piles  of  glasses. 

Different  methods  to  obtain  a  ray  of  pcdarized  light,  1st,  by  reflection;  2nd, 
hj  simple  refraction ;  3rd,  by  double  refraction,  by  eliminating  one  of  the  re- 
fracted pencils ; — ^by  a  Bcreen,--^y  total  reflection,  Kic<d's  prism,  by  absoption, 
tourmaline. 

Distinctire  characters  of  lig^t  completely  or  partially  polarized. 

LxsflONB  82—84.     Theorjf  of  Uhdulati&nt, 

Hypothesis  of  luminous  undulations. 

Tibratory  state  of  a  simple  ray  of  homogeneous  light  Vibratory  state  at  the 
intersection  of  two  simple  rays  of  homogeneous  light  intersecting  at  a  very 
■nail  angle. 

Experimental  proofs  in  support  of  this  hypothesis : 

1st  Experiment  with  interferences,  fringes.  Their  breadth  is  different  fi>r 
different  colors;  they  give  the  various  colors  of  the  prism  in  white  light  The 
alternately  bright  and  dark  sheets  are  hjrperboloids  of  revolution.  The  measnra 
of  the  fringes  give  the  means  of  estimating  the  lengths  of  the  undulations  cor- 
responding to  different  colors. 

2nd.  Colored  rings  of  Newton,  observed  by  reflection,  by  refraction.  Law 
of  the  diameters ;  these  vary  in  absolute  length  for  different  colors.  Variously 
colored  rings  with  white  light    Reflected  rings  with  a  white  spot  at  the  center. 

The  theory  of  the  undulations  does  not  apply  merely  to  theses  phenomena. 
Explication  of  the  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction.  Definition  of  polarization 
in  the  system  of  waves.  Elementary  application  of  double  refraction  and  the 
polarization  which  accompanies  it  in  uniaxial  crystals  when  the  face  of  the 
crystal  is  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  the  plane  of  incidence  normal  or  parallel  to 
this  axis. 

ChenUecH  and  Cahr\/h  Badiationt, 

Chemical  and  calorific  radiations  are  subject,  like  luminous  radiations,  to  the 
laws  of  refiection,  refiraction,  dispersion,  double  refhiction,  polarization,  intw- 
ferences. 

Lsasoirs  85—86.    Btviiion, 

Considerations  on  the  totality  of  the  subjects  of  the  connSi 
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MANIPULATIONS  IN  PHYSICS. 

The  practical  ezercifles  which  constitute  the  subject  of  this  programme  wiD  be 
performed  in  part  by  the  pupils  under  the  direction  of  the  professors  and  r^tf- 
kwrSf  in  part  hj  the  professors  and  r^piUUurs^  with  the  cooperation  of  the  pupOsL 

FIRST  TEAR. 

Use  of  Tarious  instruments,  designed  for  measuring  lengths  Experiments  on 
weight  with  Atwood's  machine,  the  inclined  plane,  Morin's  apparatus,  and  the 
pendulum. 

Some  experiments  on  elasticity. 

Various  Terifications  of  the  principles  of  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamica 

Construction  of  aerometers. 

Oonstruction  of  a  barometer,  of  a  manometer.  Various  verifications  of  the 
law  of  Mariotte. 

Various  experiments  with  the  air-pump. 

Determination  the  density  of  solids  or  liquids  by  different  methods. 

Construction  of  a  thermometer. 

Experiments  on  the  dilatation  of  liquids  and  solids  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
thermometer  and  by  means  of  the  statical  thermometer. 

Experiments  upon  the  dilatation  of  air  by  various  methods. 

Experiments  upon  the  tension  of  vapors  by  different  methods. 

Determination  of  the  density  of  vapors  and  gases  by  various  methods. 

Leading  experiments  on  calorific  radiation. 

Experiments  on  cooling. 

Determination  of  specific  heats,  heats  of  fusion,  heats  at  which  bodies  pass 
into  vapor. 

Cooling  mixtures. 

Use  of  the  chemical  hygrometer,  the  wet  bulb  hygrometer. 

Behearsal  of  the  leading  experiments  on  magnetism. 

To  magnetize  a  needle,  to  reverse  its  poles. 

Rehearsal  of  the  principal  experiments  of  statical  electricity. 

Experiments  verificatory  of  the  laws  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 

Use  of  compasses. 

SECOND  YEAR, 

Experiments  upon  the  chemical  actions  of  poles. 

Leading  experiments  in  electro-dynamics. 

Leading  experiments  upon  the  magnetic  properties  of  currents. 

Experiments  on  induction. 

Experiments  on  the  calorific  and  luminous  actions  of  currents. 

Quantitative  experiments  on  the  laws  of  currents. 

Experiments  on  the  propagation  of  sound;  on  the  vibrations  of  rods  of  plane 
or  curved  plates,  membranes,  sonorous  tubes. 

Experiments  on  mirrors,  plane  or  curved. 

Experiments  on  lenses.  Experiments  on  the  decomposition  of  light  by  the 
prism — by  absorption.  Measures  of  the  indices  of  the  refraction  of  solids.  Use 
of  the  magnifying  glass  and  microscope ;  measure  of  the  magnifying  power. 
Use  of  different  telescopes,  with  and  without  corrections.  Measure  of  the 
magnifying  power.  Experiments  on  double  reiVaction  and  polarization.  Ex- 
periments on  interferences  and  colored  rings. 
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AT  MBTS, 


HI8T0BT  AKD  OEKXIUL  DBSOBIFTIOir. 


Thb  first  ^French  Artillery  School  was  founded  in  the  time  of 
Lonis  XIY.  (in  1679)  at  Doaai.  It  had  bat  a  short  existence :  an<l 
it  was  only  in  1720  (under  the  Regency,)  when  the  Royal  Regiment 
of  Artillery  received  a  new  organization,  that  schools  of  theory 
were  permanently  founded  in  each  of  the  seven  towns  where  there 
were  garrisons  of  artillery.  But  no  academy  properly  so  called  was 
established  before  that  founded  by  D'Argenson  at  La  Fere,  in 
1756,  with  a  staff  of  two  professors  of  mathematics,  and  two  of 
drawing.  This  was  transferred  to  Bapaume,  near  the  Flemish 
frontier,  in  1766,  re-transferred  to  La  Fere,  and  suppressed,  among 
other  schools,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 

Of  early  Engineer  Schools  there  was  only  one,  the  very  distin- 
guished School  of  M^aderes,  near  the  northern  frontier.  This  was 
founded  in  1749,  also  under  the  ministry  of  D'Argepson ;  Monge 
was  a  professor  there ;  and  it  had  a  very  high  reputation  down  to 
its  suppression  in  the  Revolution. 

When  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  broke  out,  Provisional  Schools 
for  giving  a  brief  course  of  rapid  instruction  was  established  at 
Metz  for  the  engineers,  and  at  Ch&lons-sur-Mame  for  the  artillery. 
These  had  to  supply,  at  a  great  disadvantage,  the  oflScers  needed 
for  the  protection  of  thci  invaded  frontier. 

It  was  intended  originally  that  the  Polytechnic,  established  in 

1794,  should  send  engineers  direct  to  the  army ;  but  it  was  quickly 
found  to  be  a  better  plan  to  allow  the  pupils  destined  for  this  service 
first  to  spend  some  little  time  at  Metz ;  which  thus,  in  October, 

1795,  became  a  School  of  Application  for  Engineers.  The  artil- 
lery pupils  in  like  manner  went  to  ChlLlons.  This  separate  system 
of  two  Schools  of  Application  continued  till  1802,  when  the  estab- 
lishment at  ChlLlons  was  united  with  that  of  Metz,  and  Metz  became 
what  it  has  since  continued  to  be,  the  seat  of  the  United  School  of 
Application  for  the  two  services.    The  Polytechnic  students  who 
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select  the  Artillerie  de  terre,  Artillerie  de  mer,  or  the  Genie  militairt^ 
enter  here  to  receive  the  special  and  professional  instruction  deemed 
requisite  to  fit  them  for  actual  employment. 

The  students  quitting  the  Polytechnic  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  account  of  that  school,  at  the  average  age  of  twenty-one,  enter 
the  School  of  Application,  with  the  provisional  rank,  the  uniform,  and 
the  pay  of  sub-lieutenants  {ious-lieuterumU,)  The  ordinary  term 
of  residence  is  two  years.  Under  special  circumstances  this  may 
be  shortened ;  and  in  case  of  illness  or  want  of  application  indi- 
vidual students  are  occasionally  retained  for  a  third  year.  Each 
new  body  of  students,  each  admission  or  promotion^  is  classified  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  the  students  composing  it  are  arranged 
in  order  of  merit  in  accordance  with  the  reports  «f  the  pro- 
fessors, but  without  an  examination ;  at  the  close  of  the  second 
year  they  pass  a  final  examination  before  the  Board  of  Officers,  and 
are  definitively  placed  in  the  corps  they  have  chosen,  the  artillery 
or  engineers,  according  to  the  order  of  merit.  They  are  allowed  to 
count,  as  regards  retirement  from  the  service  and  towards  military 
decorations,  four  year's  service  on  account  of  the  two  years  passed 
at  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  of  the  time  passed  in  preparing  for 
admission  to  it,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  their  admission  to  the 
School  of  Application. 

Metz  is  a  fortified  place  on  the  Prussian  frontier,  the  seat  of  war 
at  the  time  of  the  school's  first  foundation ;  it  is  on  the  line  of  rail- 
way to  Mannheim,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  point  where  this 
branch  diverges  from  the  main  line  to  Strasburg.  The  Moselle 
flows  through  the  town,  and  is  employed,  with  its  little  affluent  the 
8eille,  in  the  military  defenses.  The  garrison  numbers  10,000  men ; 
there  is  an  Arsenal,  a  school  of  Pyrotechny  for  the  manufacture  of 
rockets,  two  Regimental  Schools,  one  of  Artillery  and  the  other  of 
Engineers.  Tlie  School  of  Application  occupies  buildings  erected 
on  the  site,  and  partly  the  original  buildings  themselves,  of  a  sup- 
pressed Benedictine  monastery.  Three  sides  of  the  cloistered  mo- 
nastic quadrangle  are  devoted  to  the  offices,  lecture-rooms,  galleries 
and  halls  of  study.  A  fourth,  formerly  the  ancient  church,  is  con- 
verted into  a  salle  dee  manceuvres.  There  is  an  adjoining  residence 
for  the  commandant ;  and  a  separate  modem  building,  four  stories 
in  height,  affords  lodging  to  the  young  men. 

The  salle  des  manatuvres  is  a  laige  area  under  a  lofty  roof,  rising 
to  the  whole  height  of  the  buildings  of  the  quadrangle ;  it  contains 
artillery  of  various  descriptions,  mortars,  field  and  siege  guns  placed 
as  in  a  battery,  and  is  amply  large  enough  to  allow  cannon  to  be 
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moYed  and  exercises  performed  when  the  state  of  the  weather  may 
make  it  desirable. 

The  amphitheaters  or  lecture  rooms,  much  on  the  same  system 
as  those  at  the  Polytechnic,  are  two  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the 
two  divisions.  Officers  of  the  artillery  and  engineers  who  are  in 
garrison,  are  entitled,  if  they  please,  to  attend  the  lectures,  and 
other  officers  also  may  be  admitted  by  permission. 

The  galleries,  partly  on  the  ground  floor,  partly  on  the  first  floor, 
contain  very  good  collections  of  models  of  artillery,  ancient  and 
modem,  of  sets  of  small  arms,  of  tools,  of  locks,  barrels  and  other 
portions  of  muskets  in  various  stages  of  the  process  of  their  manu- 
fiksture,  of  specimens  of  carpentry  and  roofing,  of  minerals,  of 
models  of  fortifications,  bridges,  cofl'er-dams,  locks,  &c. 

The  library  on  the  first  floor  has  an  adjoining  reading  room  ;  and 
near  it  is  the  examination  room,  of  which  further  mention  will  be 
made.  The  three  halls  of  study  (jsalUs  cPetude)  on  the  first  floor 
are  on  a  different  plan  from  those  of  the  Polytechnic,  each  one 
being  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  whole  division  (seventy  stu- 
dents.) Three  rooms  are  also  provided  for  the  professors  to  prepare 
their  lectures  in. 

The  barracks,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  open  space  used  for 
drill  and  exercises,  form  a  lofty  and  handsome  building,  entered  by 
separate  staircases,  the  ground-floor  rooms  of  each  being  assigned 
to  a  servant,  who  undertakes  to  provide  attendance  for  all  the  young 
men  lodging  in  the  rooms  above.  The  rooms  are  comfortable, 
moatly  double-bedded,  the  bedroom  serving  also  as  a  sitting  room, 
and  a  small  adjoining  closet  being  used  for  washing,  dsc  Twenty 
or  twenty-two  appear  to  be  thus  accommodated  on  each  staircase ; 
there  are  lodgings  altogether  for  one  hundred  and  forty-five.  A 
certain  number  of  the  senior  sub-lieutenants  would,  probably,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  new  cadets  from  the  Polytechnic,  be  removed  to 
k>dge  in  the  town. 

lliere  is  a  riding-school  adjoining  the  court ;  stables,  for  thirty- 
three  horses,  which  are  kept  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  and  lodgings 
(br  the  attendants  are  provided  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  mere  description  of  the  buildings  shows  at  once  that  the  sys- 
tem is  ■  different  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  Polytechnic. 
Tonng  men  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  years  of  age,  already 
liolding  provisional  commissions  in  the  service,  receiving  the  pay 
and  wearing  the  uniform  of  sub-lieutenants,  are  naturally  allowed 
much  greater  freedom  of  action.  They  live,  and  partly  also  study, 
not  in  the  halls  of  study,  but  in  their  own  rooma ;  they  take 
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meals  in  the  town,  where  they  frequent  the  cafh  and  tutauranU  of 
their  choice.  The  rappel  summons  them  every  morning  to  rise  and 
attend  a  roll-call  at  half-past  five  or  six ;  military  exercises,  riding, 
or  interrogations,  similar  to  the  interropatums  particulihres,  require 
the  presence  of  a  portion  of  the  number,  but  the  rest  are  free  to 
return  to  their  rooms.  At  ten  they  have  to  attend  either  the  day's 
lecture,  followed  by  employment  in  the  halls  of  study,  till  four 
o'clock  P.  M.,  or  they  proceed  at  once  to  the  halls  of  study,  and  set 
to  work  on  the  drawings,  designs,  projects,  &c.,  which  are  described 
hereafter  in  the  account  of  the  studies.  From  four  to  half-past  five 
P.  M.,  drill,  exercises,  and  riding  occupy  a  portion  of  the  number, 
probably  those  who  were  not  called  for  in  the  morning.  After 
half-past  five  they  are  left  to  themselves. 

This  ordinary  routine  of  studies  is  interrupted  in  the  summer 
months  by  the  occurrence  of  expeditions  for  making  surveys,  and 
for  measuring  and  sketching  machines  in  manufactories.  The 
young  men  are  sent,  two  together,  to  survey  {lever  &  botiuole  ;)  singly 
for  the  reconnaissance  sketch  (lever  h  vue  ;)  and  generally,  a  certain 
number  are  distributed  about  a  district  not  too  large  for  an  officer  to 
make  his  round  in  it,  and  see  each  day  that  all  are  at  work  Hie 
ndlways  afford  considerable  facilities ;  the  expeditions  never  occupy 
more  than  ten  days  at  a  time,  but  they  may  be  extended  as  fiur  as 
Strasbui^. 

There  are  no  rSpStiteurs  in  the  school ;  but  the  system  of  interrth 
ffations  particuliere^  is  carried  on ;  and  an  examination  by  the  pro- 
fessor and  an  assistant  professor  takes  place  after,  about,  every  eight 
or  ten  lectures. 

THB  8TAFP  AND  OOVERNMENT. 

The  Staff  of  the  Institution  consists  of — 

1  Qeneral  Officer,  at  present  a  Oeneral  of  Brigade  of  Artfllery,  as  Oom* 
mandant 

1  Colonel  or  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Second  in  Command  and  Director  of  Stodlfli^ 
at  present  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Engineers. 

1  Mm'or  of  Artillery. 

I  Major  of  Engineers. 

6  Captains  of  Artillery. 

8  Captains  of  Engineera* 

1  Surgeon  (Jfeciedn-iifq^or.) 

The  Commandant  is  taken  alternately  from  the  Artillery  and  Ki» 
gineers,  and  the  command  lasts  for  five  years  only. 

The  Second  in  Command  is  always  chosen  from  that  arm  of  the 
service  which  does  not  supply  the  Commandant. 

The  inferior  officers  of  each  rank  are  taken  in  equal  nmmben 
from  the  two  arms. 
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The  Staff  of  Instractors  is  as  follows : — 

1  Professor  of  Artillery,  at  present  a  Captain  of  Artillery. 

1  Assistant      ditto         also  a  Captain  of  Artillery. 

1  PiofesBor  of  Military  Art,  charged  also  with  the  Coarse  of  Military  Legis- 
ktkm  and  Administration  (a  Captain  of  Engineers.) 

1  Professor  of  Permanent  Fortification  and  of  the  Attack  and  Defense  of 
pboes  (a  Captain  of  Engineers.) 

I  Assistant    ditto  ditto  ^a  Captain  of  Engineers.) 

1  Professor  of  the  Course  of  Topography  ana  Geodesy  (a  Captain  of  En- 
gineers. 

1  Professor  of  Sciences  applied  to  the  Military  Arts. 

1  Professor  of  Mechanics  applied  to  Machines  (a  Captain  of  Artillery.) 

1  Professor  of  the  Coarse  of  Construction  (a  Captain  of  Engineers.) 

1  Assistant  ditta 

1  Professor  of  the  German  language  (a  civilian.) 

1  Professor  of  Yeterinaxy  Art  and  Biding  ^a  Captain  of  Artillery.) 

1  Assistant  ditto  (a  civilian.) 

1  Drawing  Master,  Chief  of  the  Drawing  Department  (a  civilian.) 

In  all,  nine  Professors,  four  Asaistant  Professors,  and  one  Draw- 
ing Master. 

The  School  employs  in  addition  an  administrative  staff^  consist- 
ii^of — 

A  IVeasnrer,  )  both  of  whom  must  have  been  OflBoers  in  the  Artillery  or 

A  Librarian,  )      Engineers. 

A  Principal  Clerk. 

An  Assistant  librarian. 

Two  Storekeepers,  intrusted  with  the  maUrid  belonging  to  the  two  anna. 

One  skilled  Mechanic. 

One  skilled  Lithographer. 

One  Fencing  Ma^r. 

clerks  and  draughtsmen  are  provided  as  required. 

The  school  is  ander  the  general  superintendence  of  two  boards 
<^  councils,  the  Superior  Council  and  the  Administrative  Ck>uncil. 

The  Superior  Council  consists  of  the  General  Commandant,  as 
President,  the  Second  in  Command,  the  Director  of  Studies,  as 
Yioe-President;  the  Major  of  Artillery,  and  the  Major  of  Engineers, 
aa  permanent  members ;  two  Captains  of  the  Establishment,  oue  of 
each  arm ;  two  Military  Professors,  one  of  each  arm ;  and  one  Cap- 
tain of  the  Establishment ;  these  five  last  being  all  removable  at  the 
General  Inspections. 

The  Superior  Council  has  the  duty  of  drawing  up  the  progranmie 
of  the  studies  of  the  year,  of  suggesting  changes  in  the  regulations 
xelatiDg  both  to  studies  and  discipline,  all  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Minister  of  War ;  of  preparing  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
classified  list  of  the  students,  drawn  up  according  to  their  conduct 
and  progress  in  their  studies,  and  of  pointing  out  to  the  Jury  of 
Examiners  any  students  who  shoold  go  again  through  the  cooraea 
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of  the  year,  and  stay  in  consequence  an  additional  year  at  the 
school 

When  questions  relating  to  the  instruction  are  brought  before  the 
Superior  Council,  the  whole  body  of  military  professors  attend  and 
take  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  the  Council  is  thoa  «ud  to  be  con- 
stituted as  a  Board  or  Council  of  Instruction.  Improvements  are 
here  suggested,  and  are  subsequently  submitted  to  the  Jury  of  Ex- 
aminers, and  to  the  Minister  of  War ;  the  value  to  be  attached,  in 
the  system  of  marks  or  credits,  to  each  particular  course  of  study 
is  determined;  a  statement  is  drawn  up  showing  what  printed 
works,  models,  <&c.,  are  wanted.  The  budget  itself,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Minister  of  War,  is  finally  drawn  up  by  the  Superior  Coun- 
cil in  its  ordinary  sittings. 

The  Administrative  Council,  composed  of  the  Second  in  Com- 
mand as  President,  the  two  Majors  of  Artillery  and  of  Engineers, 
one  Captain  and  one  Military  Professor,  and  the  Treasurer  as  Sec- 
retary without  the  right  of  voting,  takes  cognizance  of  all  the  finan- 
cial and  other  business  matters  of  the  schooL 

SUBJECTS  AND  METHOD  OF  STUDY. 

The  studies  at  Mctz  consist  of  topography  and  geodesy,  includ- 
ing military  drawing  and  surveying  under  special  circumstances ; 
field  fortification,  military  art  and  legislation,  permanent  fortifica- 
tion, and  the  attack  and  defense  of  fortified  places,  accompanied  by 
a  sham  siege,  without,  however,  executing  the  details  practically  on 
the  ground ;  architecture,  as  applicable  to  military  buildings  and 
fortifications ;  the  theory  and  practice  of  construction,  and  artillery. 
The  progranmies  of  these  studies  are  inserted  at  length  in  the 
Appendix. 

The  instruction  is  given  principally  (as  at  the  Polytechnic)  by 
means  of  a  scries  of  lectures,  and  the  knowledge  which  the  students 
have  acquired  is  first  directly  tested  by  requiring  them  to  execute 
various  kinds  of  surveys  of  ground,  either  with  or  without  the  use 
of  instruments ;  to  prepare  drawings  of  buildings,  workshops,  and 
machines  in  full  detail  (plan,  elevation,  and  sections)  from  the  meas. 
urements  they  have  recorded  in  their  note-books  or  on  their 
sketches,  and  to  accompany  such  drawings  with  descriptive  memoirs 
of  all  particulars  and  calculations  that  may  be  necessary  to  exhibit 
their  purpose  or  efficiency  ;  to  draw  up  projects  and  lay  out  works 
of  field  and  permanent  fortification,  or  of  those  of  attack  or  defense 
of  a  particular  place  on  certain  given  data,  or  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground ;  to  design  a  military  building,  bridge,  ma- 
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dune,  or  pieee  of  ordnance,  accompanied  by  estimates  and  deserip- 
live  memoirs,  showing  in  what  manner  the  instmctions  and  con<H- 
tkms  under  which  it  was  drawn  np  have  been  complied  with ;  and 
to  prepare  a  project  for  the  amelioration  of  the  works  of  defense 
of  a  specified  portion  of  a  fortified  place  known  to  be  defective  in 
some  respects. 

The  instruction  during  the  first  year's  residence  is  common  to  the 
two  arms ;  and  the  time  is  appropriated  in  the  following  manner, 
namely: — 

KQitary  art  and  legislation, 33 

Topography  and  geodesy, 4t 

Field  fortification, 39 

Permanent  fortification, 88 

Theory  and  practice  of  oonstmcUon, 77 

Total, 284 

llie  soiu-lieutenants  who  complete  their  first  yeai^s  work  are 
allowed  nearly  a  month's  vacation  during  November. 

The  instruction  given  to  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  during  the 
second  year's  residence  is  not  entirely  the  same,  as  will  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  accompanying  table  of  the  year's  study : — 

Artillery.  Engineers. 


ICQitary  art  and  legislation, 2  . . 

Topography  and  geodesy, 28  .. 

Attadc  and  defense  of  places, 44  . . 

Permanent  fortification, 44  . . 

Artillery,  machines,  Ac 81  . . 

Theory  and  practice  of  construction, 46  . . 

245  .. 

Brought  forward  from  first  year, 284  . . 

Total, 629  ".! 


.  2 
.  28 
.  44 

1S9 

'.  42 

245 
284 

529 


We  should  not  omit  to  state  that  there  is  a  short  course  on  the 
Veterinary  Art 

The  lectures,  as  before  said,  begin  at  10  A.  M.,  and  they  last 
nsoally  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  are  followed  by  work  in  the  halls  of 
itody.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  very  frequently  the  day's 
oecapation  consists  simply  of  work  in  the  halls  of  study  (or  occa- 
lionally  out  of  the  school  buildings,  when  the  students  are  sent  on 
some  excursion ;)  and,  accordingly,  in  giving  the  account  of  the 
itodies,  a  day  or  day's  work  will  sometimes  mean  a  lecture  followed 
by  drawing  or  other  employment,  sometimes  this  drawing  or  other 
employment  without  any   lecture  preceding.    Taking  a  general 
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ATerage,  tiie  proportios  appeus  to  be  about  two  lectorea  to  five 
•Ammm,  i.  e.,  uttinga  without  lectures. 

The  sjitem  will  bs  better  understood  by  refeniog  to  the  accom- 
panying tables,  which  are  translated  from  the  Project  for  the  Em- 
ployment of  l^e  for  the  year  1801 — S,  sabmitted  for  the  ^ptOTal 
of  the  Minister  of  War.  The  dates  in  the  first  coltunn  indicate  the 
days  of  the  commencement  of  each  particular  study.  The  school 
year,  it  shonld  be  said,  b^ins  on  the  1st  of  December. 


xwLOTMZBT  OF  TDiB  roa  ckb  tiabb  is&i— issa. 


.    Fint  r«u'i  Inilnielitin. 


JiTinU,  (  ■■ 
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Fnwi  of  CvnuiDiiitn. . . . 

•  pTiu  1 
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riin  oF  Bubilitr 
Fltn^Dr  ■  BulM- 


•rniihnwiiif  tbiilRnl, 

Oul-Df-<hi«  mtk, St 

Lflytnf  down  and  dnwii^  Meooir,    S3 1 


fihaim 


pB)«.of.BuiHidf,  |S^!*- 1^ 

tilila, I  Liif  iDf  dDwn  vhI  dnwisi,  I  j 

One  dtj  Ah  iamtttt  bad  inalhw, 

To  dmf  tlH  VuilliH  or  tl»  Nndk. 

fiuKsruf  <^'<>i>DdwiibUi<IOirt-or-i)ni>  wiHk §( 

^  Cc.n.p.jv .  ^„^  „ .  .^i j*,jnj  do«  «d  dnwinf ,  1  ( 

BFKuMinniiHnDe  Plu— Outof'doorwiirk, !!!!.."! 


edOnwlntlNiai 


FraJKl at  FonillHliao  »  Lxil  Gnnnd, i  Pliu t  ,..'.  30 1 

Pmjccl  of  FlUlillHtioo 
GnoBd, 
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£lta  Noviinber.     ToUl  S'b  fm  dij. 
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oranrr  or  mu  im  tux  xux  18S1— IBBl 
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IS 
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KHit  lix  weeks  of  fre«  or  Tolnntary  rtndf  U  allowed,  immedl- 
prior  to  the  Final  ExamiiiatioD,  for  the  lab-lienteDanti  to  pie- 
for  timr  Uat  effort  • 
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The  examination  which  takes  place  prior  to  their  leaving  the 
School  of  Application,  is  entirely  conducted  bj  a  board  of  six  offi- 
cers, under  the  presidency  of  a  general  officer  alternately  of  the 
artillery  or  engineers,  the  remaining  members  of  the  board  consist- 
ing of  a  general  officer  of  each  corps  and  three  field  officers  of  these 
corps ;  the  last  three  being  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  ex- 
aminmg.  It  takes  place  in  a  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  with  a 
amall  interior  room  in  connection  with  it,  into  which  the  members 
of  the  board  retire  to  deliberate  at  the  end  of  each  student's  exam- 
ination*  The  jury  assembles  each  year  at  the  period  fixed  by  the 
minister  of  war. 

The  three  examining  members  conduct  the  examination  of  the 
atudents  in  three  different  branches  of  study ;  the  first  more  particu- 
larly relating  to  artillery  science,  the  second  to  engineering  science, 
and  the  third  to  mechanical  science  in  its  connection  with  the  art 
of  war.  The  whole  of  the  students  who  are  to  leave  the  school  are 
first  examined  in  such  one  or  other  of  these  branches  of  study  as 
may  be  determined  on. 

The  student  under  examination  is  specially  questioned  by  the  ex- 
amining officer  in  his  subject,  and  occasionally  by  the  president  or 
any  other  member  of  the  board  that  may  wish  to  do  so,  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  As  soon  as  the  examination  of  the  student 
has  been  concluded,  the  board  retire  to  the  adjoining  room  and 
compare  their  notes  of  the  credits  they  have  severally  awarded  to 
the  student  under  examination,  and  they  also  examine  his  drawings, 
sketches,  and  memoirs  relating  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  has  been 
questioned,  and  prepared  during  his  two  years  of  residence  in  the 
achool.  They  severally  note  the  credits  to  which  they  consider  him 
to  be  entitled  for  them,  and  adopt  the  general  mean. 

As  soon  as  the  examination  of  the  whole  of  the  students  in  this 
particular  study  has  been  finished,  the  examination  in  the  next 
branch  is  commenced,  so  that  five  or  six  days  elapse  between  the 
first  and  second  examinations  of  the  same  student ;  and  the  same 
interval  of  time  occurs  between  the  second  and  third  examinations. 

The  credit  allotted  to  each  student  by  the  board  of  examiners 
represents,  on  the  scale  of  0  to  20,  the  manner  in  which  he  hat 
replied  to  the  questions,  or  executed  the  drawings,  sketches,  me- 
moirs, d^c,  belonging  to  each  course.  The  importance  attached  to 
each  particular  branch  of  study  is  estimated  very  nearly  by  the 
amount  of  time  allowed  for  its  execution  divided  by  20 ;  and  the 
definitive  marks  which  each  student  obtains  for  that  branch  of  study 
is  obtained  from  the  products  of  the  numbers  respectively  repre- 
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senting  the  credit  for  antwering,  and  that  for  the  importance  of  the 
subjects  on  which  he  has  been  examined. 

The  final  classification  of  the  order  of  merits  in  each  arm  of  the 
service,  is  arranged  after  a  comparison  of  the  total  of  the  marl^s 
obUdned  bj  each  stndent.  This  total  is  the  sum  of  the  de« 
finitive  marks  gained  by  each  student  in  the  sciences  bearing  on 
artillery,  engineering,  and  mechanics  in  connection  with  the  art  of 
war,  for  the  talent  displayed  in  drawing,  sketching,  and  writing  me- 
moirs, and  for  skill  in  practical  exercises,  as  determined  by  the 
results  of  the  examination  conducted  by  the  jury  of  examiners, 
added  to  the  marks  due  to  the  previous  classification  in  the  school, 
with  the  weight  or  influence  equal  to  one-third  of  that  allowed  for 
the  examination  by  the  jury. 

The  co-efficients  of  influence  for  the  present  year  are — 

For  those  particularly  relating  to  Artillery  ScieDce, 39.29 

"              "               "           Engineering  Science, . . .  53.76 

'<              "               "           Mechanical  Scienoe,....  43.00 

For  talent  in  drawing,  sketching,  writing  memoirs,  ftc.,. . .  6.80 

For  practical  exorcises, 16.75 

Previous  dassification  in  the  school, 45.30 

So  that  the  examination  conducted  by  the  jury  of  examiners 
exercises  an  influence  on  the  position  of  the  students  very  nearly 
approaching  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount. 

It  b  this  final  classification  which  determines  their  seniority  in 
the  respective  services.  We  were  permitted  to  be  present  during 
the  examination,  which  was  entirely  oral,  of  two  of  the  #o««-/ietf« 
tenants,  before  the  jury  of  examiners. 

The  questions  were  replied  to  with  great  fluency  and  readinen, 
but  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  examination  was  somewhat  limited  for 
the  object  in  view,  viz.,  that  of  awarding  a  credit  representing  the 
progress  which  each  student  had  made  in  the  particular  science  on 
which  he  had  been  questioned,  especially  as  that  credit  would  have 
very  gpreat  weight  in  determining  the  candidate's  future  position.* 

On  quitting  the  School  of  Application  at  Metz,  the  sub-lieuten- 
ants of  artillery  and  engineers  respectively  join  the  regiments,  to 
which  they  are  then  definitely  assigned  as  second  lieutenants,  and 
continue  to  be  employed  in  doing  duty,  and  in  receiving  practical 
instruction  with  them,  until  they  are  promoted. 

*  The  cxamiDatkNi  elMunber  to  a  Mnall  room  In  the  aehool  buildloft,  near  the  library,  oma* 
mcoted  with  portraiu  of  Vaubao,  aad  of  D'Argenaon,  under  whoae  mintatry  the  orlflBal 
Kkoola  at  La  Pfera  and  M€titrt»  were  foooded.  At  a  larfe  table  under  theae  portraKi,  and 
wtendtf  aeraaa  the  room,  Ganeral  Morio,  Preaident,  and  four  oAcera,  membara  of  the  jvy^ 
ware  aeated.  The  aizth  member  mt  at  a  amaU  table  in  Dront,  near  the  blackboard,  at  wMoli 
the  ■tudenl  atood.  The  Commandant,  tlie  Director  of  Studiea,  and  the  other  ofllcen  of  Iht 
Kbool  were  aeated  alao  in  thia  part  of  the  mom. 

The  Btudaot  who  waa  firat  ezaminad  wae  qoeationed  partly  bj  the  ezamiaer,  partly  bj  Ikt 
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BUBSBQUSMT  nrSTBUOTIOH  AND  RMPLOTlOEirr. 

The  lientenants  of  the  artillery  are  employed  on  all  duties  tliat 
will  tend  to  make  them  efficient  artillery  officers,  and  fully  ac- 
quainted with  all  details  connected  with  the  drill,  practice,  and 
manoeuvres  of  the  artillery,  and  also  with  the  interior  economy  and 
discipline  of  a  regiment  of  artillery. 

After  the  officers  of  artillery  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of  second 
captain,  but  not  before,  they  are  detached  from  their  regiments  and 
successively  sent  into  the  various  arsenals,  cannon  foundries,  powder 
mills,  and  small  arm  manufactories,  pyrotechnic  establishments,  and 
workshops,  in  order  that  they  may  become  practically  acquainted 
with  the  whole  of  the  processes  connected  with  the  manufacture 
and  supply  of  artillery,  rockets,  small  arms,  powder,  material  of  all 
kinds,  tools,  dsc,  and  also  with  the  construction  and  repair  of  the 
buildings  and  factories  required  for  these  purposes.  Sometimes 
they  are  employed  as  assistants  in  these  establishments.  The  in- 
spectors of  the  arms  of  regiments  are  selected  from  among  those 
who  have  become  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  small  arms. 

When  promoted  to  first  captains  they  again  rejoin  their  regi- 
ments, so  that  they  may  not  lose  the  qualifications  and  knowledge 
required  from  a  good  practical  artillery  officer. 

Field-officers  of  artillery  are  employed  as  superintendents  and 
directors,  and  captains  as  sub-directors,  of  the  important  works  in- 
trusted to  their  ann. 

In  time  of  war,  the  officers  of  artillery  have  the  construction  of 
their  own  batteries,  and  the  direction  of  the  ordnance  in  battles  and 
sieges,  together  with  the  formation  of  movable  bridges  and  pass- 
ages by  boats. 

It  must  be  noticed,  in  contradistinction  to  the  practice  whtoh 
prevails  in  England,  that  the  artillery  and  engineer  services  manu- 
facture their  own  tools. 

The  young  engineer  officers  are  employed  with  the  men  of  their 
regiments,  and  with  them  pass  through  courses  of  practical  instroo- 
tion  in  the  field,  in  sapping,  mining,  field  fortification,  sham-aieges^ 

prenldcnt,  uid  fife  liki  ancwen^  working  problems  and  drmwlng  lUiutratloiM  on  Um  boaid 
w  h«  went  on.  He  wm  asked  qaesUons  as  to  the  detaila  of  the  eteam-enfine,  and  aa  to  IIm 
method  of  easUnf  eaaoon.  Tlte  German  teacher  of  the  8c>k>oI  put  him  on  to  construe  from 
a  Qcrmaa  book,  and  tried  him  in  ipeakinc ;  he  succeeded  just  paambly  In  both.  The  whole 
occupied  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

The  second  student,  aAer  ans«erin(  similar  ecientlfic  quettions,  lisd  opportonUj  gtrsB 
Itim  to  show  his  knowledge,  which  wss  cooridsrable,  i^  the  geolofy  of  the  neighborhootf  i 
and  having  Ured  in  foreign  countries,  be  wss  able  tu  make  a  very  good  displsy  of  his  luMwk 
edge  of  GeroMn,  Bpanish.  Italian,  and  Bnglish. 

After  each  examination  the  jury  retired  into  the  inner  cabinet,  by  a  door  opcDiag  lo  tt 
firom  behind  their  afaia. 
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bridges,  and  eastrametation.  During  this  practical  instruction  one 
of  the  lieutenants  belonging  to  each  company  is  always  present, 
and  the  captain  of  the  company  visits  the  work  once  in  the  course 
of  the  day. 

The  duties  of  the  officers  of  engineers  in  time  of  peace  are  the 
construction,  preservation,  and  repairs  of  fortresses  and  military 
buildings,  and  the  command  and  instruction  of  the  engineer 
soldiers. 

In  time  of  war,  the  officers  of  engineers  arc  intrusted  with  the 
construction  of  works  of  permanent  fortification,  of  the  general 
works  in  the  attack  and  defense  of  fortresses,  and  the  reconnaia- 
sance  connected  therewith. 

They  may  also  be  charged — 

With  the  construction  of  such  works  of  field  fortifications  as  the 
commander-in-chief  or  the  generals  of  division  consider  necessary ; 
snch  as  ipaulmenis,  trenches,  redoubts,  forts,  blockhouses,  bridge- 
heads, intrenched  camps,  as  well  as  the  opening  of  communications, 
the  establishment  of  bridges  resting  on  fixed  supports,  and  the 
formation  and  destruction  of  roads. 

After  the  officers  of  engineers  have  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  second  captain,  and  not  before,  they  are  mostly  employed  apart 
from  their  regiments,  on  the  itat  major  of  the  engineers  in  fortified 
towns  and  places,  either  in  chaige  of  the  exieting  military  build- 
ings and  fortifications,  or  with  the  duty  of  carrying  on,  or  assisting 
to  cany  on,  such  new  works  as  are  in  course  of  construction  from 
time  to  time. 

We  have  already  stated  that  by  the  law  in  France  one-third  of 
the  officers  of  the  army  is  obtained  from  the  military  schools ;  on^ 
third  frt>m  the  non-commissioned  officers  who  have  been  raised  to 
that  grade  fr^m  the  ranks ;  while  the  remaining  third  is  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  supreme  executive  power.  As  regards  the  artillery 
and  engineers  this  last  third  is  in  actual  practice  obtained,  like  the 
first  third  part,  from  the  Poljrtechnic  School,  so  that  only  one-third 
of  the  officers  of  those  arms  are  promoted  from  among  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  these  seldom  rise  above  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. Much  attention  is,  however,  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the 
education  of  these  latter  officers,  and  we  found  that  four  officers  of 
engineers  and  one  officer  of  artillery  so  promoted  were,  by  order  of 
the  minister  of  war,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  inspectors-gen- 
eral, passing  through  the  School  of  Application  at  Meti,  the  courae 
of  instruction  for  them  being  modified  on  their  account  And  it 
was  confidently  expected  that  a  large  number  of  those  ofl<it|  ip1m> 
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had  been  promoted  in  this  waj  daring  the  war  would  be  ordered 
to  the  School  of  Application  at  Metz. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  occasional  exchanges  of  ser- 
vice take  place,  daring  the  first  year  of  residence  at  Mets,  amoi^ 
the  pupils  destined  for  the  artillery,  and  those  destined  for  the 
engineers. 

The  pay  of  officers  of  the  artillery  and  of  the  engineers  is  the 
same.  A  small  additional  allowance  is  granted  to  officers  of  artil- 
lery when  mounted. 

ARTHXERT  REGIMENTAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  ten  regimental  artillery  schools  established  in  placet 
or  towns  that  are  usually  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  this  arm,  and 
one  of  these  schools  exists  at  Metz. 

ENGINEER  REGIMENTAL  SCH00I& 

The  soldiers  of  the  engineers  appear  to  be  very  well  taught  in 
their  regimental  schools,  of  which  there  are  three,  one  for  each 
regiment,  established  at  Metz,  Arras,  and  MontpcUier,  where  the 
regiments  are  usually  in  garrison.    The  strength  of  each  r^ment 

■ 

is  4,600  men. 

The  instruction  given  in  these  schools  has  for  its  object  to  affordi 
to  its  full  extent,  to  the  officers,  sous-oficierSy  and  soldiers  of  the 
engineers,  the  requisite  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  to 
enable  them  satisfactorily  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  their  various  rankli 
and  to  qualify  them  for  promotion  to  higher  rank. 

It  is  so  regulated  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  men  have 
learnt  the  nature  of  the  service  and  duties  of  a  soldier ;  and  that 
at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  the  practiced  sapper  is  cognimit 
of  mining,  and  the  practical  miner  is  acquainted  with  sapping. 

In  the  lowest  classes  the  men  begin  with  learning  to  read  and 
write ;  this  if  followed  by  arithmetic,  grammar,  writing  from  dicta- 
tion, and  composition.  The  next  subjects  are  special  mathematics, 
landscape,  plan,  topographical  and  architectural  drawing.  We  at- 
tended a  class  in  which  a  corporal  of  sappers  was  explaining  to  tfie 
mathematical  teacher  (a  civilian)  the  theory  of  the  inclined  plane, 
and  we  saw  a  large  number  of  their  drawings,  topographical  and 
architectural,  many  of  which  were  very  well  executed. 

The  theoretical  instruction  is  given  between  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  March,  the  practical  instruction  in  the  field,  (already 
noticed)  occupies  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  combined  courses  are 
completed  in  two  years. 
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KEQUUIIOKS  AND  PBOQRAXMSS  OF  INSnUJCnOK 

OF   TKS 
mPBRLlL  SCHOOL  OF  APPUCATIOK  FOR  THE  ARTILLEBT  AlTD  EVGXVKKBS  AT  MSTS. 

(Abridged.) 

I.    POLICE  REGULATIONS. 

Thx  dilef  RegdUtioiis  for  the  Police  of  the  Establishment  are  as  follows: — 

L  Barracks. — The  Students  are  lodged  in  Barracks  in  the  School,  under  fhs 
oommand  of  a  Captain  of  the  Staff,  with  the  title  of  Commandant  of  the  Quar- 
ter. Tbej  take  their  meals,  however,  out  of  the  Barracks,  in  the  town.  They 
are  allowed  free  egress  and  ingress  from  and  to  their  Barracks,  from  the  call  it 
4  in  the  morning  to  10  at  night,  excepting  during  the  hours  devoted  to  lecture! 
and  the  studies  in  the  rooms.  During  these  hours  thej  must  give  special  notice  of 
their  times  of  going  out  and  coming  in. 

IL  Organization  into  Brigades  and  SEcnoN& — Each  Division  is  arranged 
in  Brigades  of  thirtf  Students  at  the  utmost,  and  each  Brigade  in  two  sectlona 
Hie  Students  of  Artillery  and  those  of  the  Engineers  constitute,  as  &r  as  posst 
Me,  separate  Brigades.  A  Captain  of  the  Staff  is  attached  to  each  Brigade  fo^ 
its  saperintendence.  The  students  in  these  Brigades  and  Sections  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  merit  which  they  held  on  entrance,  and  the  first  Student  on  th^ 
Rst  of  each  Brigade  and  of  each  section  of  a  Brigade  is  called  its  Chief  Thii 
•nangement  is  preserved  at  their  messes,  which  are  held  at  the  Bestaurateun^ 
section  of  fifteen  having  its  own  table,  and  its  chief  being  the  head  of  thS 
Private  bills  or  private  additions  to  the  mess  are  forbidden,  the  maximum 
price  for  the  daily  fare  being  fixed  by  the  Commandant  of  the  School  '* 

IIL  Conduct  of  the  Students. — All  games  of  chance  are  forbidden ;  and 
any  debts  diaoovered  are  punished.  If  a  Student  continues  long  without  pay^ 
ing  such,  he  is  reported  to  the  Minister  of  War.  ^ 

lY.  Insfrotion  of  Work  done  within  the  House. — No  work  or  drawing 
may  be  done  out  of  the  rooms  of  study,  except  in  cases  of  illness. 

All  works  to  be  executed  by  the  Students  are  considered  as  service  ordered 
to  be  done,  which  must  be  completed  at  the  hours  and  within  the  period  fixed 
in  the  order  of  the  day.  Students  who  are  in  arrears  of  work  at  the  end  of 
their  first  year  are  required  to  finish  them  during  the  time  of  vacation. 

V.  Superintendence  of  out-of-door  Work. — After  describing  fiaicilitie* 
afforded  to  the  Students  for  working  in  the  country,  and  stating  minutely  the 
method  to  be  followed,  the  directions  add  that  "on  bringing  back  their  plans^ 
Students  must  present  their  sketches,  and  all  the  notes  taken  by  them,  in  their 
rough  state,  to  the  Officer  of  the  Staff  intrusted  to  inspect  them.  They  can  not 
begin  to  put  their  work  into  shape  till  this  Officer  s  visa  has  been  affixed  to  ths 
d[etche8,  notes,"  Ac 

VI.  Vacation. — There  is  one  vacation  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Any 
dass,  or  any  single  student,  under  punishment,  may  be  deprived  of  this.  Any 
work  to  which  the  Professor  gives  a  mark  below  7,  must  be  considered  incom- 
plete, and  to  be  done  again.  Students  are  kept  up  in  vacation  to  finish  their 
work;  but  if  it  is  done  within  fifteen  days,  and  marked  by  the  Professor's  visa, 
they  are  allowed  to  go  away  for  the  rest  of  tlie  vacation. 
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Young  Offloere,  after  their  final  examination,  are  subject  to  all  the  Begola- 
tiona  of  the  Sdiool,  down  to  the  moment  of  tiieir  learing  the  town. 

n.    RBOULATIONil  FOR  ESTIMATING  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  WORK  EXECCTKD. 

The  time  deroted  to  each  of  the  ooursea  in  the  School,  to  the  worka  of  erery 
kind  which  belong  to  it,  to  the  ezercisee,  drill,  theoretical  instructions,  Ao,  is 
fixed  in  accordance  with  prognunmes  approved  by  the  Minister  of  War;  and 
the  Table  similar  to  that  given  at  pages  180 — 181,  exhibiting  the  employment, 
Ib  each  year  aubmitted  for  his  approbation  by  the  Superior  Conndl  of  the 
Skhool 

.  Eyery  kind  of  wc^  such  aa  the  out-door  operationsi  sketches,  drawings 
jnemoirSi  calculations,  interrogations,  manipulations,  manoeuvrefl^  drill,  Ac,  is 
iralued  by  the  Professor  or  Officer  of  the  Staff  charged  with  its  direction,  by  tha 
|ffoduct  of  two  numbers^  one  representing  the  merit  of  its  execution,  and  tfaa 
fiber  the  importance  of  the  woik. 

The  numbers  representing  the  merit  of  the  execution  or  instruction  ara  rigii- 
^ted  by  the  scale  of  0  to  20,  as  at  the  Polytechnic  School 

The  co-efficient  of  importance  is  found  by  dividing  the  number  representing 
Ihe  maximum  value  allowed  for  the  execution  of  any  woric  by  20,  the  m^'yitngm 
jpredit  for  merit;  and  the  number  representing  the  maximum  value,  allowed 
fn  the  execution  of  any  work  has  reference  to  all  the  circumstances  bearing 
Upon  its  execution.  It  ia  regulated  by  the  number  of  hours  appropriated  to  ila 
•zecutioQ ;  and  in  estimating  this  number  of  hours,  regard  is  had,  no4  only  to 
llv»  time  occupied  in  making  the  drawing,  but  also  to  that  which  ia  neceawiy 
kbr  the  calculationa,  essays,  and  aketchea  indispensable  to  its  execution.  The 
|0Ctares  are  reckoned  at  one  and  a  half  hours,  and  the  sittings  in  the  Halls  of 
fitudy  at  four  and  a  half  houra 

(  The  number  of  hours  inserted  in  the  Table  giving  the  distribution  of  the  time 
imployed,  being  insufficient  for  the  composition  of  the  memoirs^  specificatioii^ 
•atimatea,  Ac.,  the  value  given  for  thia  kind  of  wosk,  of  which  a  great  part  is 
performed  out  of  the  Halla  of  Study,  is  fixed  at  twice  the  number  of  houn  in- 
aorted  in  the  Table  showing  the  distribution  of  the  time  employed. 
I  The  interrogations  are  the  subject  of  a  special  credit,  the  maximum  being 
fqptl  to  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  the  lectures,  multiplied  by  one  and  a 
l|alf  hour,  the  length  of  each  lecture. 

The  credit  given  for  a  work  performed  outside  the  school  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  one,  equal  to  one-third  of  the  total  credit,  is  in  the  handa  of  the  Officer 
diarged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  work,  who  estimates  the  zeal  and  apti- 
Ittde  of  tho  student;  the  other,  equal  to  two-thirds,  is  applied  by  the  Profeasor, 
and  given  according  to  the  merit  of  the  work. 

The  sum  of  the  credits,  given  for  work  of  all  kinds  in  a  course  of  study, 
forms  the  maximum  credit  for  the  course. 

The  method  of  fixing  the  credit  for  Uio  execution  of  works,  according  to 
the  time  devoted  to  them,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  exercises,  practice, 
and  drill 

When  the  time  granted  for  the  execution  of  any  work  has  expired,  the  Direct- 
or of  Studies  sends  this  work  to  the  Professor  for  his  examination,  who  estab- 
lishes the  number  or  credit,  showing  its  impohance,  and  returns  it  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Studies. 
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Krerj  work  which  hat  been  flniahed  and  ezamiiied,  it  marirad  by  the  Plo- 
kmor  bj  a  fiomber  repweating  its  merit,  which  number  may  be  flrnctionaL 

This  is  mohiplied  by  the  number  representing  its  importance^  and  the  nearest 
whole  nomber  resoltfaig  fimn  this  product  expresses  the  value  of  the  examined 
work. 

Bvery  unfinished  work  receires  a  proyisional  yalue,  and  is  then  returned  to 
the  perH>n  executing  it,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  been  completed  a  socond  eralua- 
tkm  is  made,  but  onlj  two-thirds  of  the  difTereneo  between  the  first  and  8eoond 
CTsluations  is  added  to  the  first;  the  same  principle  is  applied  to  the  works 
which  have  been  valued  below  seven,  or  to  those  which  have  been  amended  or 
VBOomnienced. 

Bvery  work  which  has  not  been  executed  by  the  student  is  marked  0 ;  but 
the  grounds  for  its  non-execution  are  placed  before  the  Jury  of  Examination. 

In  the  event  of  two  papers  being  so  similar  that  it  is  evident  one  must  have 
been  copied  fVom  the  other,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  which  has  been 
•opied  from  the  other,  both  are  marked  0. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  proved  that  tliere  was  no  complicity  between 
the  authors  of  the  two  papers,  the  copied  paper  is  the  only  one  canceled. 

At  the  end  of  each  year's  study,  the  Council  of  the  School  makes  a  classifies- 
tkm  of  tlie  students  of  the  two  divii^ions. 

Each  of  these  classifications  is  formed  of  the  following  elements :— 

Ist  Notes  of  conduct  g^ven  by  the  General  commanding  and  the  Colonel 
Second  in  Command. 

Ind.  Notes  of  appreciation  given  by  the  General  Commanding,  and  the 
Odonel  Second  in  Command,  and  by  the  Ofiicera  of  the  Staff  of  the  School 

8rd.  Tables  of  credits  given  by  two  Field  Officers  of  the  Artillery  and  Engi- 
naan  on  the  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  with  which  they  are  charged. 

dih.  Tables  of  credits  given  by  each  Professor  for  the  works  of  all  kinds,  in- 
terrogations, ftc.,  of  his  course. 

The  classification  of  the  first  year  comprehends  all  the  works,  drill,  and  prac- 
tioe^  executed  during  the  first  year,  which  have  been  valued,  as  well  as  the 
notes  of  appreciation  and  of  conduct. 

Hie  number  appropriated  to  these  notes  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  is  equal 
to  the  moiety  of  the  total  number  allowed  for  the  two  years  of  study. 

Tbe  dasrification  of  the  students  of  the  second  year  presents  the  reunion  of 
the  works  executed  by  them  since  their  entrance  into  the  school. 

The  maximum  number  of  credits  appropriated  to  all  tlio  Officers  of  the  Staff, 
as  a  note  of  appreciation,  is  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  total  of  all  the  courses 
taken  together. 

The  same  number,  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  is  assigned  to  the  notes  of 
appreciation  given  by  tbe  General  commanding  and  the  Second  in  Command. 

Lastly,  the  notes  of  conduct  given  by  the  General  commanding  and  the 
Second  in  Command  form  one-fiftieth  of  the  total  value. 

For  the  dapsification  of  each  division  the  Director  of  Studies  abstracts  into  a 
Tsble,  for  oach  arm,  all  the  elements  which  should  enter  into  this  classification. 
Bek>w  the  name  of  each  student  are  inserted  all  the  credits  which  belong  to 
bun,  and  the  total,  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  20,  is  the  definitive 
number  of  the  classification  of  each  student. 

The  Director  of  Studies  appends  to  these  Tables  a  report  containing  every- 
thing which  affords  a  means  of  estimating  the  work,  the  conduct  of  each 
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•Indent,  the  delays,  and  the  caoaea,  to.  In  giTiog  the  names  of  the  students 
whose  credits  are  less  than  %  he  proposes,  confonnabij  with  the  BegnlaAions^  the 
measures  that  sboold  be  taken  with  regard  to  them. 

The  Superior  Council  of  the  School  being  assembled,  the  different  TMm 
(umisbed  by  the  Professors  and  by  the  Officers  of  the  Staff;  as  well  as  those  fai 
which  they  are  summed  up,  are  collated,  and  the  list  of  dassifioations  fbr  eadi 
division  and  for  each  arm  is  fixed  separately,  with  the  definitive  numbers  repre- 
senting the  credits. 

These  classified  lists  indicate  for  each  arm  the  now  rank  of  the  Students,  tiieir 
rank  at  admission  to  the  School  of  Application  and  of  passage  to  the  fint 
division,  the  sum  of  the  values  for  the  works  executed  by  them,  and  aU  the 
elements  wliich  would  tend  to  enable  a  proper  judgment  to  be  formed  of  their 
merits  and  conduct 

The  Superior  Council  adds  to  it,  if  there  be  any  neoessity  for  it,  notes,  espot- 
ing  the  grounds  which  have  contributed  to  the  principal  alterations  in  the  rski- 
tive  position  of  the  Student,  and  points  out  those  whose  credit  is  loss  than  t,  SB 
well  as  those  who  by  their  bad  conduct  deserve  to  become  the  olject  of 
exceptional  measures. 

Examinaiiim  for  Leaving. 

Each  year  the  General  commanding  the  Sdiool  determines  by  lot,  at  kasi 
one  month  in  advance,  the  order  in  which  the  examinations  for  the  promotiooa 
in  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  are  to  take  place.  The  Students  belonging  t» 
the  same  arm  can  change  among  themselves,  but  eight  days  after  the  lots  haw 
been  drawn  the  list  of  the  order  of  examination  is  definitely  dosed.  Tb* 
General  commanding  the  School  makes  known  at  the  same  period  the  order  of 
the  examinations  and  the  division  of  the  subjects  between  these  eTsminatinna 

The  General  commanding  the  School  places  before  the  General  of  Diviflkm, 
President  of  the  Jury  of  Examination,  the  following: — 

1st  The  division  of  the  .subjects  between  the  three  examinations. 

2nd.  The  order  of  examination  of  the  Arms,  and  of  the  students  of  eaoh 
Arm. 

3rd.  The  provisional  classification  of  the  students  of  the  first  division  made 
by  the  Superior  CounciL 

4th.  The  particular  reports  relating  to  each  student  made  by  the  General 
commanding  the  School 

6tb.  The  list  of  the  propositions  made  by  the  Superior  Council  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  sitting  at  which  it  was  agreed  to. 

6th.  The  classification  of  the  Students  of  the  second  Division. 

7th.  Tables  of  questions  established  for  each  course. 

8th.  The  abstracts  of  the  sittings  of  the  Superior  Council  held  since  the  lasl 
examination. 

The  Student  Sub-lieutenants  are  successively  examined  in  all  the  branches 
composing  the  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  of  the  School.  The  theo- 
retical knowledge  is  grouped  in  three  series,  each  of  which  is  the  object  of  a 
particular  trial. 

The  drill  and  practice  are  executed  in  the  presence  of  the  Jury,  who  cause 
the  command  to  be  given  to  the  Sub-lieutenant,  in  order  to  satisfy  themselYSS 
of  the  amount  of  their  instruction,  and  to  assign  marks  of  m&nt  to  them 
individually. 
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The  subjects  of  the  three  examinations  are  divided  in  the  following  manner* 

Krst  Examination,  made  by  the  Field  Officer  of  Artilleiy  in  the — 

Course  of  Military  Art 

Course  of  Artilleiy. 

Course  of  Yeterinarj  Art 

Sham  Si^;e  (part  reUting  to  Artillery.) 

Course  of  Military  Law  and  Administration. 
Second.    Examination,  held  by  the  Field  Officer  of  Engineers. 

Course  of  Permanent  Fortification  and  the  Attack  and  Defense  of 
Places. 

Course  of  Construction. 

Sham  Siege  (part  relating  to  the  Engineering.) 
Third.  Examination,  hold  by  the  third  Examiner,  taken  either  from  the  Aiw 
tilkiy  or  Engineers,  in  the — 

Course  of  Mechanics. 

Course  of  Applied  Sciences. 

Course  of  Topography  and  Geodesy. 

German  Language. 

Every  Student^  on  presenting  himself  before  the  Examiners,  submits  for  their 
approbation  the  drawings  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the  subjects  on  whudi  the 
ftTftmination  is  to  bear.  Lidependent  of  the  questions  which  are  placed  befora 
him  by  the  Examiners,  the  Student  Sub-lieutenant  must  reply  to  any  otjectioDft 
or  questions  which  the  members  of  the  Jury  may  think  fit  to  address  to  him. 

The  German  Master  directly  questions  the  Students,  if  the  Jury  wish  it  The 
Professors  or  their  Assistants  must  be  present  at  the  examinations  reltftmg  to 
their  course. 

As  soon  as  the  examination  is  ended,  the  members  of  the  Jury  retire  to  an 
adjoining  room  with  closed  doors,  to  determine  on  the  amount  of  marks  to  b0 
givoi  to  the  Student  examined.  v? 

When  the  trials  of  all  kinds  are  finished,  the  Jury  proceed  to  the  definiti?« 
dasBzfication  of  the  Students  belonging  to  each  arm.  In  making  this  dassiflciF 
tion,  regard  is  had  to  the  following  considerations: — 

1st  Each  examination  has  a  co-efficient  of  importance  equal  to  the  sum  of  all 
the  different  courses  which  are  included  in  it 

Snd.  The  co-efficient  of  importance  for  drawing  is  equal  to  the  ^  of  the  sum 
of  the  coefficients  of  the  three  examinations^ 

3rd.  The  co-efficient  of  importance  of  the  practice,  drill,  Ac,  is,  as  for  the 
oourses,  the  sum  of  the  co-efficients  appropriated  to  the  works  taught  in  the 
School 

By  multiplying  the  co-efficients  of  importance  bj  the  mean  number  of  marks 
of  merit  obtained  by  the  Students  in  the  different  examinations,  the  definitive 
credit  which  must  be  assigned  to  each  Student  in  the  Table  of  Classification  is 
obtained. 

The  dassification  of  the  School  enters  into  the  definitive  classification  for  a 
value  equal  to  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  the  three  examinations,  without 
comprising  the  valuation  of  the  drawings;  this  value  is  added  to  the  credits 
determined  above. 

The  Jury  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  examinations  in  a 
^procu-verbal^*  addressed  to  the  Minister  by  the  General  acting  as  President. 


i 
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UL    FEOGEAIIME  OF  THB  ARTILLERY  COTTRBl. 

FIRST   PART. — ^INTRODUOnOV. 

TWn^F-tJK  Ledures  comm4>n  to  SttUUnU  of  h<4k  Anm, 

First  Lecture.— (l.)  Definition  of  the  word  Artillerj.  Material,  penonnel, 
science.    Object  and  division  of  the  couree. 

ratST  BEOnON. — ^EFFECTS  OF  POWDKB. 

Ideas  on  the  origin  of  powder  and  its  use  in  fire-arms ;  mealed  or  pulyerind 
powder;  powder  in  grain.  General  conditions  which  powder  ought  to  satii^; 
action  of  each  of  its  component  parts.  Proportion  of  component  parts  uaed  in 
Prance.    lymi-ligneux. 

Considerations  on  the  physical  properties  of  powder.  Size  of  the  grains  ex- 
pressed by  the  number  of  g^rains  to  the  gramme.  Density  of  the  g^ns  and 
specific  density  of  the  powder;  circumstances  causing  them  to  vary.  Effects  of 
damp  upon  powder. 

Second  Lecture. — (2.)  Ck>mbu8tion  of  powder.  DifTcrent  modes  of  ignition  of 
powder.  Research  respecting  the  laws  of  its  combustion,  process  of  obMcrar 
tkm  employed,  laws  discoTered.  Influence  of  the  density,  the  composition,  th* 
mode  of  manufiicture,  the  damp,  the  tension  and  temperature  of  the  surroand' 
ingg^ses. 

Combustion  of  the  grains  of  powder.  Calculation  applied  to  the  spherioil 
grain.    The  formula  is  applicable  to  the  irregular  grains  of  ordinary  powder. 

Calculation  of  the  density  of  the  gases  of  powder  in  a  fixed  space,  on  the 

hypothesis  of  a  simultaneous  igrnition  of  the  grains.    Discussion  of  the  ftynmili 

obtained;  influence  of  the  density  of  the  grains,  of  the  duration  of  their 

bustion  and  of  the  space  in  which  the  powder  is  inclosed. 

^        Inquiry  into  the  rapidity  of  ignition  of  charges  of  powder. 

mode  upon  trains  of  powder,  and  upon  gun-barrels  filled  with  powder.    Oaadttt' 
lions  drawn  drom  the  results  obtained. 

Third  Lecture.— {3.)  Calculation  of  the  density  of  the  gases  of  the  powder  OR 
the  hypothesis  of  successive  ignition. 

Results  of  the  application  of  the  formula  to  charges  of  a  spherical  and  R 
truncated  form. 

Tension  of  the  gases  of  powder.  Impossibility  of  determining  it  by  con- 
siderations of  a  purely  theoretical  nature.  Experimental  solution  of  this  qnee- 
tion.  Experiments  by  Rumfort ;  description  of  his  apparatus.  Results  obtained 
Formula  representing  them.    Observations  on  these  results. 

fbwih  Lecture.— {4.)  Effects  of  powder  in  a  fixed  space. 

Hollow  projectUes.  The  readiest  bursting  of  a  hollow  sphere  takes  place  in 
the  direction  of  the  plane  of  a  great  circle.  Determination  of  the  minimnm 
bursting  charge ;  kw  by  which  this  charge  varies  with  the  thickness  of  the 
envdope.  Infiuenoe  of  the  fiisc-hole  of  hollow  projectiles;  weakening  of  the 
envelope  of  the  shell,  diminution  of  the  charge;  loss  of  gas,  increase  of  the 
charge.  Effects  of  the  shock  of  the  exploding  gases ;  means  of  estimating  it 
Influence  of  the  vivacity  of  the  powder  in  burning.  Number  and  rapidity  of 
the  explosions. 

HoUow  cylinders  bunt  more  easily  longitudinally  than  transversely.    Conae- 
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of  ttiifl  principle  reUtiTeljr  to  the  emplojment  of  a  fibrous  metal  for  tiM 
aana&ctiire  of  arme.    ThSckneee  necenarj  to  reeiet  barrtiiig. 

Fiflh  Xaeftire.— (6.)  Sffects  of  powder  in  cannon. 

Analjtical  theory  of  the  effecta  of  powder  in  cannon. 

Bqnation  of  the  problem.  General  exprcasions  of  the  quantity  of  force  exei^ 
eiMd  bj  the  expansion  of  the  gaaea»— of  the  density  of  the  diflbrent  aectioot 
of  gas  and  of  their  tension.  Differential  equations  of  the  motion  of  the  gasea, 
of  the  projectile,  and  of  the  gun.  Equation  of  condition  leading  to  the  eetab- 
firiunent  of  the  general  formula  which  determines  the  position  of  a  stratum  of 
fM  in  the  terms  of  the  function  of  its  original  position,  and  of  the  other  data  of 
the  question.  General  relations  between  the  Telocity  of  the  projectile  and  thai 
of  the  gun. 

Density  of  the  stratum  of  gas  at  a  given  moment  Position  of  the  stratum 
which  has  a  maximum  density. 

Sixlh  LecUtre. — (6.)  ApproximatiTO  solution  applicable  to  the  cases  ordinarily 
•si  with  in  practice.  Hypothesis  relating  to  the  velocity  and  the  tension  of 
^liferent  strata  of  gas. 

Relations  between  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  and  that  of  the  gun.  Ap- 
ffoximate  expression  of  the  amount  of  force  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  gases ; 
tine  to  be  followed  in  the  execution  of  the  arithmetical  calculations.  Formula 
MTfing  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  projectQe.  General  considerations  on 
the  state  of  the  gases  of  powder  during  the  burning  of  the  charge.  Influence 
of  the  motions  of  the  projectile  and  of  the  bottom  of  the  bore  on  the  distribu- 
tkm  of  the  gases  at  each  instant  Influence  of  the  successive  generation  of  the 
gnes  combined  with  the  enlargement  of  the  space  which  incloses  them  on  their 
^muLty  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  phenomenon. 

Sofenih  X«e^e.— (7.)  Influence  of  the  vent  and  of  the  windage  of  the  pro* 
JMtile  on  the  effects  of  powder  in  cannon. 

Determination  of  the  loss  of  velocity  occasioned  by  the  windage  of  the  pro* 
Jactile.  Influence  of  the  weight  of  the  piece  upon  the  velocity  of  the  projectile, 
laflueaoe  of  the  weight  of  the  projectile  on  tension  of  the  gases  and  upon  the 
velocities  of  the  two  bodies  set  in  motion.  Influence  of  the  weight  of  th* 
diarge  of  powder.  Charge  giving  the  maximum  of  velocity.  Influence  of  the 
riab  and  density  of  the  grains  of  the  powder  as  well  as  other  drcumstanoea 
which  cause  a  variation  in  the  law  of  generation  of  the  gases.  Advantage 
of  very  rapid  combustion  in  short  pieces  and  of  slower  combustion  in  long  ones. 

EiglUh  Lecture, — (8.)  Influence  of  the  length  of  bore;  circumstancos  which 
ttodify  it;  length  corresponding  to  the  maximum  of  velocity.  Comparison  of 
the  quantities  of  motion  of  the  projectile  and  of  the  gun.  Trial  of  a  formula 
fitted  to  represent  their  relation.  Determination  of  this  relation  with  the  help 
of  the  balistic  pendulum. 

Hean  pressure  exercised  on  the  projectile  during  its  pasngo  through  tlie 
bore.  Ix^uries  produced  in  guns  by  firing;  enlargement  of  metal  and  cracks; 
lodgment  and  percussion  of  tlie  projectile. 

Different  effects  of  the  percussion ;  means  tried  to  prevent  ii\juries  (in  gen- 
Mai)  Considerations  on  the  metals  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ordnance. 
Charging  with  elongated  cartridge;  use  of  wooden  bottoms  and  wads. 

IfiMih  Zec^tcre.— (9.)  Examination  of  the  proper  means  for  measuring  the 
dfecis  of  powder.    Eprouvettes  of  different  sorts.    Kxpcrmicntal  procoaaet 
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ftcnided  on  the  measure  of  the  telocitj  of  the  projectQe.  Grobeit^a  roUlorj 
machine.  Process  of  Colonel  Debooz.  Process  based  on  the  employment  of 
an  electric  current.    Method  bj  ranges  (mentioned  here  by  way  of  note.) 

Balistic  pendulum.  Pendulum  of  Robins,  of  d'Arcy,  of  Hutton.  Impxxyre- 
meDts  introduced  in  France  into  the  construction  of  these  appcuittus.  Deocrip- 
tioin  of  the  pendulums  in  use  at  the  present  day;  cannon  pendulum;  muskel 
pendulum. 

IkrUh  Lecture. — (10.)  Analytical  theory  of  the  balistic  pendulum. 
L  Receiver  pendulum ;  formula  which  g^res  the  velocity  of  the  prqjectHei 
Determination  of  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  formula,  and  tho 
degree  of  approximation  necessary.    Simplification  of  the  calcolation 
of  the  velocities  in  the  case  of  firing  several  times  consecutively. 
2.  Cannon  pendulum.    Amount  of  recoil  in  the  gun.    Percussion  of  the 
knife-edges  of  the  pendulum.    Case  where  there  is  none.    Means  of 
correcting  the  position  of  the  center  of  percussion. 
Eleventh  Lecture.^lh)  Exammation  of  the  efiects  of  the  recoil  upoa  gims 
and  their  carriages.    The  question  may  be  considered  as  resolving  itself  into 
two  others. 

1.  Percussions  of  the  carriage  upon  the  points  supporting  it;  analytical 

solution.    Determination  of  the  percussions  and  of  the  force  of  the 

recoil  in  the  case  of  carriages  on  wheels,  and  that  of  mortar  beds. 

Graphio  solution  of  the  same  question  by  an  analysis  of  the  force 

which  acts  upon  the  bottom  of  the  bore.    Modification  of  the  sketch 

according  to  the  difierent  cases  presented  by  the  direction  of  fire  rd*» 

tively  to  the  g^und. 

IVce^  Lecture. — (12.)  Discussion  of  points  relating  to  the  percussioii  of  Uie 

carriage  upon  its  supports,  and  to  the  force  of  the  recoil    Influence  of  the 

elevation  of  the  line  of  fire ;  of  the  inclination  of  the  ground  or  of  Hie  plat- 

hrm;  of  the  length  of  the  carriage  in  proportion  to  its  height  and  of  the  fKctioa 

which  results  from  the  contact  of  the  trail  with  the  ground.    Velocity  of  recoil 

of  the  collective  apparatus.    Determination  of  the  extent  of  the  recoil  on  s 

given  ground.    Recoil  of  the  different  pieces  of  ordnance  in  use.    Oase  fat 

which  the  forepart  of  the  carriage  has  a  tendency  to  be  lilted  up ;  vdodtj  of 

ttiis  motion ;  determination  of  the  effect  resulting  from  it 

Thirteenth  Lecitare.-^IB.) 

2.  Percussions  produced  by  the  gun  upon  its  carriage.    Determination  of 

the  amount  of  percussion  of  the  breech  upon  the  elevating  screw,  and 

of  that  of  the  trunnions  upon  the  trunnion  holes.     Discuaakm  of 

points  relative  to  the  effects  produced.    Influence  of  the  elevation; 

of  the  dimensions  of  the  gun,  and  of  the  proportion  of  its  weight  to  that 

of  the  entire  apparatus. 

Bflfeet  of  the  elasticity  of  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus.    It  diminlitfi^ 

the  wear  of  the  parts  struck,  and  renders  it  necessary  to  take  into  aoooont  the 

velocity  of  the  parts  striking. 

Fourteenth  Lecture. — (14.)  Effects  of  powder  in  mines.    Historical  notioe& 

Dimensions  of  the  boxes  containing  tlie  powder.    Considerations  on  the  eflMs 

of  the  expansion  of  the  gases  in  an  indefinite  or  limited  compressible  raediam. 

Definitions  having  reference  to  craters  and  chambers  of  mines.    Ordinary 

diarge  of  the  cliamber.    The  old  rule  for  miners ;  its  entire  alteration.    Table 
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relating  to  different  lands  of  mediom.  Overcharged  chamber.  Oveit^arged 
chamber  or  *^  camouflet"  Limit  of  the  effects  of  oompreasion  which  result  from 
the  action  of  the  chambei&  Use  of  gun  cotton.  Considerations  on  the  effeoti 
of  the  petard.  Dimensions  of  the  cavity  reserved  for  the  powder.  Means  em- 
plojed  or  proposed  to  diminish  the  charge  of  powder  proportioned  to  a  given 
effect 

SECOKD  fiSCnOK.— MOnOH  or  PROJXCTILES  nr  SPACE. 

Fifkeidk  Leehtre, — (15.)  Science  of  projectiles.  Historical  notices.  Utilitf 
of  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  projectiles  in  a  vacuum. 
Definitions  relating  to  the  trajectory.  Differential  equations  of  the  motion  in 
TacQO.  Equation  of  the  trajectory.  Inclination  of  its  elements.  Velocity  of 
the  projectile  at  any  one  point  Duration  of  its  passage.  Determination  of  the 
range  and  of  the  angle  of  greatest  range.  Relations  between  the  ranges ;  the 
initial  velocitiee;  and  the  angles  of  projection.  Examination  of  the  cases 
where  the  theory  of  the  pafabola  is  applicable. 

Prdiminary  ideas  on  the  resistance  of  fluids ;  dilBcultics  inherent  in  this 

question.    Approximative  formula  of  the  resistance,  established  by  the  help  of 

the  principle  of  active  forces ;  circumstances  not  taken  into  consideration  by  it 

SkUeaUh  Ldchare, — (16.)  Experiments  relating  to  the  determination  of  the 

resistance  of  the  air. 

1.  Case  of  small  velocities.    Rotatory  apparatus;   results  furnished  bj 
them  in  the  case  of  thin  planes ;  their  essential  defect.    Apparatus 
with  rectilinear  movement     Mean  value  of  the  co-efficient  of  ths 
theoretical  resistance  in  the  case  of  thin  planes ;  modification  of  this 
value  for  the  case  of  spheres,  &c 
S.  Oase  of  great  velocities.    Direct  determination  of  the  resistance  of  the 
air  by  the  aid  of  the  balistic  pendulum.     Experiments  of  Ilutton, 
their  results.    Experiments  made  at  Metz  in  1839  and  1840.'    General 
expression  of  tlie  resistance  based  upon  the  total  of  the  results  obtain- 
ed, and  containing  a  f^mction  of  the  velocity  in  three  terms.    Search 
after  a  function  in  two  terms  fit  to  replace  in  each  particular  case  the 
general  expression. 
SeoeKkenilh  Lecture, — (17.)  Theory  of  the  motion  of  projectiles  in  the  air. 
Differential  equations  of  the  motion.    Hypothesis  on  the  relation  of  the  element 
of  the  trajectory  to  its  projection.    Calculations  based  on  this  hypothesis,  and 
leading  to  the  final  equation  of  the  arc  of  the  trajectory.    Inclination  of  the 
element  of  the  tnjectory.    Telocity  of  the  projectile  at  a  given  point.    Dura- 
tion of  the  passage. 

B^igldemOi  Lectwrt, — (18.)  Examination  of  the  functions  employed  in  the 
fmnnlas  of  the  science  of  projectiles.  Formation  of  the  balistic  co-efficient, 
and  the  series  contained  m  the  functions.  Relations  of  the  series  and  the  func- 
tions to  each  other.  Arithmetical  tables  designed  to  give  their  values.  Deter- 
mination of  the  relation  of  an  arc  of  the  trajectory  to  its  projection.  Error  re- 
sulting from  the  introduction  of  the  constant  relation  in  balistic  calculations. 

IfineleenlOi  Lecture. — (19.)  Application  of  balistic  theories  to  the  movement 
of  projectiles  thrown  at  great  angles.  Analysis  of  the  trajectory,  and  deter- 
mination of  an  the  circumstances  of  the  movement.  Trajectory  of  shells  con- 
ridered  as  a  single  arc  Solution  of  several  problems  involved  in  this  hypoth- 
Detennination  of  the  ran£^    Telocity  corresponding  to  a  given  ranjgt 
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and  angle  of  prqfectkMi.  Angle  of  projection  oorreeponding  to  a  known  initial 
Telodty  and  range.  Angle  of  greateet  range.  Yariation  of  the  relocitj  of  tlia 
prqiectUe  during  the  whole  of  its  pasaage.  Limit  of  yelocitjr  of  prqjectilea 
iUling  Terticallj  in  the  air. 

JkpenHeih  Leduire. — (20.)  Application  of  baliatic  theories  to  the  motion  of 
projectiles  thrown  at  low  angles.  Case  where  the  relation  of  the  arc  to  its  pro- 
jection can  be  supposed  sensibly  equal  to  unity.  Problems  relative  to  direct 
Are;  distinction  established  between  the  angle  of  projection  and  the  an{^  of 
Are.  In  ordinary  cases  in  practice  the  angle  of  fire  is  yery  nearly  indej^endent 
of  the  height  of  the  object  aimed  at  Relations  between  the  angle  of  projeotioi^ 
the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  object  aimed  at,  and  the  ang^e  of  deaoeatk 
Problems  relating  to  plunging  fire.  (Ricochet  fire.)  Determination  of  the  initial 
velocity  and  the  angle  of  prcg'ection  for  a  projectile  which  has  to  pass,  firstly, 
through  two  g^ven  points;  secondly,  through  one  g^ven  pointy  the  tnjeotoi/ 
having  at  this  point  a  known  direction.    Case  of  practical  impossibility. 

Twenty-first  Lecture. — (21.)  Relations  between  the  velocities,  the  spaoea 
traversed,  and  the  durations  of  passage  in  the  rectilinear  movement  of  pffojeo* 
tiles.  They  are  applicable  to  direct  fire,  and  are  independent  of  the  flinction  of 
the  velocity  which  entere  into  the  expression  of  the  resistance  of  Uie  air.  Oaaa 
whore  the  resistance  of  the  air  can  be  supposed  proportional  to  the  square  of  th» 
velocity.  Establishment  of  balistic  formulas  in  this  hypothesis.  Applicatioii 
of  the  formulas  to  the  resolution  of  one  of  the  problems  connected  with  a 
plunging  fire.  Comparison  of  the  results  obtained  with  those  arrived  at  by  tha 
«se  of  general  formulas.  Indication  of  methods  applicable  to  the  resolution  of 
•everal  questions  in  projectiles. 

Doenty-second  Lecture. — (22.)  Examination  of  disturbing  causes  which  jnilii* 
•nee  the  motion  of  projectiles. 

1.  Disturbing  causes  acting  on  the  projectile  during  its  passage  through  the 

bore.  Imperfections  of  form,  such  as  want  of  straightnesa  in  the  bora^ 
faulty  position  of  the  line  of  sight  and  the  trunnions. 

Influence  of  the  windage  of  the  projectile  and  of  the  percussions  whidi  re- 
sult firom  it  Deviation  (torn  the  original  direction;  its  oonseqnenca 
in  the  difibrent  kinds  of  fire.  Effect  of  the  recoil  and  the  vibratJoue 
of  the  barrel  in  the  fire  of  small-arms. 

Influence  of  the  various  causes  which  are  capable  of  modiQring  tha  initial 
velocity. 

2.  Disturbing  causes  acting  upon  the  projectile  during  its  passage  throogk 

the  air.  Influence  of  the  rotatory  motion  which  results  from  the  last 
percussion  within  the  bore.  Eflbcts  of  the  eccentrici^  of  prcjectiles. 
C!ase  where  the  rotation  occasions  no  deviation.  Influence  of  tho 
proximity  of  the  ground.  Deviation  produced  by  the  wind  (air  la 
motion.)    Influence  of  atmosplieric  changes. 

THIBD  SEOnON. — IfOTTON  Or  CARHXAOn. 

IkomUy-third  Lecture.— i23.)  Importance  of  the  question.  Preliminaxy  ideatL 
Resistance  due  to  the  motion  of  a  carriage  and  determination  of  tlie  effort  necea- 
sary  for  drawing  it  in  the  case  of  uniform  motion.  Two-wheeled  carriage  on 
level  ground;  the  effort  of  draught  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  ground ;  finli 
resistanoe  referable  to  the  friction  of  the  wheels  on  the  axle;  second^,  retiit- 
ABce  referable  to  their  revolution  upon  the  ground.    Influence  of  the  weight  of 
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the  carriAge.  Adrantage  of  large  wheels  oyer  small  ones,  demonstrated  in  the 
two  cases  of  a  yielding  soil  and  a  hard  soil  scattered  over  with  ohstadee.  Ex- 
pression of  the  pow^  of  draught  necessary  to  oyeroome  the  two*  resistaneef 
nxdted. 

Tkoaiiif'fimrth  Lecture, — (34.)  General  expressions  of  the  effort  of  draught 
necessary  for  two-wheeled  and  foor^  wheeled  carriages ;  case  of  a  lodced  idieeL 
Influence  of  the  direction  of  the  traces  and  of  the  indination  of  the  groond 
upon  the  draught  AdTantage  of  roIUng  over  draggfaig  for  the  transport  of 
burdens.  Examination  of  resistances  which  are  developed  in  the  passage  flxmi 
repose  to  motion.  Considerations  on  the  position  of  the  fillet  in  the  box,  and 
determination  of  the  co-effident  of  friction  for  the  case  of  the  revolution  of  the 
wheel  about  the  axle. 

Influence  of  the  length  of  the  nave  on  the  frictions  when  the  axle  is  thrown 
out  of  a  horisontal  position. 

fkoemty-fifth  Zeetone.— (25.)  Turning  of  carriages  considered  saooesaively  In 
the  case  of  two-wheeled  and  four-wheeled  carriages.  Center  and  angle  of  the 
turn  in  fofur-wheeled  carriages.  Calculations  of  the  angle  of  the  turn  and  of  the 
space  required  by  the  carriage  to  execute  a  half  turn.  Examination  of  the 
Amenrions  of  the  carriage  which  influence  the  angle  of  the  turn.  Diameter  of 
the  fore-wfaeds  and  height  of  the  body  of  tiie  carriage;  distance  between  the 
wheels  and  breadth  of  tiie  body  of  the  carriage;  position  of  the  point  of  re- 
union of  its  fore  and  hind  parts.  Examination  of  the  circumstances  ikvorable 
or  uniiivorable  to  the  action  of  the  horse.  Relation  between  the  forces  to 
whidi  he  is  subjected,  and  the  pressure  of  his  feet  on  the  ground.  Sliding  of  the 
ileet;  influence  of  (he  weight  of  the  animal;  of  the  co-eflident  of  friction;  and 
of  the  direction  of  the  traces.  Lifting  of  the  fore-hand ;  influence  of  the  weight 
of  the  horse,  and  of  the  increased  distance  between  the  points  on  which  he 
nsts;  of  the  position  of  his  center  of  gravity;  and  of  the  dhection  of  the 


noeniystofh  Lecture. — (26.)  Considerations  on  the  mode  of  action  of  flie 
draught-horse.  Effect  of  his  weight,  and  of  the  indination  of  the  traces. 
Eflbrt  of  draught  of  which  the  horse  is  capable,  both  momentarily  and  continu- 
oudy;  results  of  experiments.  Composition  of  artillery  harness.  Harness  A 
Hmonii^  (with  shafts  and  cross-bar,)  or  on  the  French  system ;  on  the  Qerman 
system,  with  pole  and  support  Use  and  discontinuance  of  swing  bars.  A> 
nngement  of  the  traces.    General  arrangement  of  harness.    Bit-saddle. 


8B00ND   PART. 
CLAflSmiD  AOOOUST  OP   SMALL  ABlfB  Ain>  OP  AlfflLLXItT  IfATSBIAL. 

^Imm^  ZtfefofM,  o/  which  Htmieem  are  wmmon  to  the  BiudetUe  qf  holh  Anne 

amd  ai»  cott^kted  to  ArtOUrff  Studenie, 

ram  siotxov.-hdcall  abms. 

Ikoeniff-^eveiUh  Lecture. — (1.)  Classificataon  of  small  arms.  Arms  not  fire- 
arms. Classiflcation  of  hand-weapons.  Considerations  on  the  profile  and  out- 
Bne  of  cutting  weapons.  Effect  of  the  curve.  Division  of  the  mass.  Form  of 
the  hilt 

on  t]»  pidU«  ai4  •ottM  of  thfiwtfiig  wtBipoiNi 

11 
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Potltioii  of  the  oenter  of  grayitj;  form  of  the  point  Deacriptioii  of  aim 
other  then  fire-anna  now  in  uae.  Sabres  and  aworda.  General  ideaa  respecting 
their  oomponent  parte;  blade,  hilt^  and  scabbard.  Begimental  arms.  Infimtij 
sword.  Sword-bayonet  of  the  artillery  and  chasseurs,  caralry  sword ;  peoollar 
requisites.  Sword  of  cavalry  of  reserve,  of  cavahy  of  the  line^  and  of  light 
oavalry.    Horse  artillery  sword. 

Officers'  and  non-commismcmed  officers*  arms.  Cavalry  lanoe.  Camping  mxB, 
Side-anns  incise  in  the  navy.    Sword,  pike,  boarding^uLe^  dirk. 

Defensive  armor.  CoiraasiMs  and  carabineers'  cuirasses.  Cuirass  and  hebnet 
of  the  B^yper. 

JkimUy-eigfUh  Lechtn, — (2.)  Fire-arms.  Historical  notices.  First  attempts 
in  fire-arms.  Hand  cannons.  Arquebuses,  culverines,  kc  Poitrinal,  maidi- 
look,  firelock,  pistol,  and  blunderbuss. 

Means  employed  successively  for  loading  and  ignition  of  the  diaige.  Twisted 
matoh,  wheel'lodc,  fiint-lock,  percussion-lock,  (the  two  last  mttitioned  here  by 
way  of  note.)  Clasaified  account  of  fire-arms  now  in  use.  Muskets.  Conskl* 
tfatioos  on  the  weight  and  principal  dimensions  of  muskets.  Detailed  deacrip* 
tion  of  the  infantry  musket    Action  of  the  flint  and  the  percussion  lock. 

llpmUy-ninlh  Ledure. — (3.)  Comparison  of  the  fiint  and  the  percuaston  moa- 
kat  Yoltigeur's,  dragoon's,  and  double-barreled  musket  Gendarmerie  and 
cavalry  oarbine.  Cavalry  and  gendarmerie  pistol.  Arms  in  which  predskm 
of  aim  is  studied.  Means  employed  to  prevent  the  deviations  caused  by  the 
ifindage  of  the  prqjectiles  and  their  rotatory  movement  in  tlie  air.  Diminntkxi 
and  sappreasion  of  the  windage ;  straight  grooves  in  the  barrel,  spiral  grooves, 
rifled  arms.    Botation  of  the  ball  about  its  axis  of  flight      ^ 

Principles  of  arrangement  of  rifled  arms.    Charge  of  powder  and  li 
of  the  grooves;  two  modes  of  solution,  powerful  charge  and  long  spiial, 
diaige  and  short  spiraL    Length  of  the  barrel :  conditions  which  determine  it; 
number  and  form  of  the  gpxx>ve& 

TkwUdh  Leckire,—{L)  Loading  of  rifled  arms;  ramming  the  ball  hoiae; 
loading  at  the  breech.  Different  methods  tried.  Loading  with  a  flattened  ball; 
aflM  of  the  flattening  of  the  balL  Examination  of  the  successive  improra- 
menta  to  which  this  idea  has  served  as  a  basis.  Chambered  arms ;  use  of  the 
short  bottom  and  the  patch.  ArmadA^  Elongation  of  the  ball;  shorteiUng 
of  the  sginl  groove;  diminution  of  the  charge;  advantages  resulting  fhxn  it 
Pointed  cylindrical  ball;  principles  of  its  outline;  effect  of  the  notches  of  the 
bafi;  superiority  of  this  projectile  over  the  spherical  balls.  Summary  ezamin- 
atioQ  of  the  different  models  of  rifled  arms  which  have  been  successively  in  use. 
Yeraailles  rifles. 

Wall-pieoe^  pattern  183L  Common  rifle,  pattern  1842.  Wall-pieoe^  pattern 
1840.  Bored-up  wall-pieoe,  pattern  1842.  Pistols  ibr  ofBoers  of  cavalry  and 
geadannerie.  Bifles  d  1^  pattern  1848,  and  artiUexy  carb'me  d  li^  Dsaorip- 
tkm  of  these  two  anna.  Snperiority  of  the  rifle  d  Ug€  over  the  arms  for  prsdaa 
aim  previously  adopted.  Trial  relating  to  a  new  improvement  in  the  conatroc- 
tioQ  of  rified  arms.  Disuse  of  the  '*(^.'*  Ball  with  cup.  Comparative  notioa 
of  the  flre-arma  of  the  dillbrsnt  European  powers. 

awovD  BBonoN.— PBOJionLia  amd  oavvov. 

TkiHi^finl  Leditn, — (6.)  Prindplea  of  oonstmctkm  of  prqjectiles. 
Couidafaliflai  €#  tba  friMsMat  vUok  a^jr  ba  flfaoaift  iv  tfaa 
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of projectilefl.    EMential  oondUiona,  deneitj,  hardnMi^  tenacity,  eheapnen.    Pro* 
jectOes  of  stone^  lead,  oast^iron,  iroo,  copper,  gun-metaL    Fonna  of  prqjeotOet. 

Exterior  form;  oondltioiiB  which  serre  to  determine  it  The  spherical  form 
preferable  to  any  other  in  the  actual  atate  of  artillery.  Adrantage  of  elongated 
pfojectika.  Condkiona  relating  to  their  uae.  Pirst  attempts.  Interior  form 
of  hollow  projectiHea;  howitzer  shells,  bombs,  and  grenadea.  ThSdmeas  of  the 
metal;  iuaa-hole;  charging-hole  of  naral  hollow  projectilea;  lugs  or  handleaof 
shells.  Density  of  prqjectiles.  Beoapitulation  of  the  balls;  howitzer  shaUa; 
shells  and  grenades  in  use,  their  nomenclature,  dimensions,  weight  Gannon* 
balls.  Choice  of  metal  and  weights.  Different  arrangements  for  the  use  of 
shot,  case-shot,  canister  or  naval  grape-shot  Spherical  case ;  conditions  rdafe* 
ing  to  their  use.    Charge  of  spherical  case.    Bar-shot    Rescue  shells. 

Thtrty-Mcond  JLeeiare.— (6.)  Gannon.  Historical  ideaa  on  the  subject  Frio* 
cip]e  of  arrangement  of  ancient  arms  and  machines  of  war.  MotiTO  force  ea» 
ployed ;  its  inferiority  compared  to  that  ftimishcd  by  the  combustion  of  powdir* 
Esriieat  cannon. 

Historical  Tiew  of  the  different  systems  of  ordnance  which  hare  been  snnoiM 
irely  in  use  hi  France. 

1.  Cannon.  Calibres  in  use  in  the  16th  century.  Edict  of  Blois,  15*72.  Oaa* 
non  employed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  Begulation  of  1732.  System  of  Tal- 
liere.  Modifications  introduced  by  Oribeauyal  in  1 7  65.  Cannon  of  the  year  XL 
Cannon  in  use  at  the  present  day. 

2.  Ordnance  adapted  to  hollow  projectiles.  Difficulties  inseparable  firom  th« 
throwingofhoDow  projectiles;  first  attempta.  Mortars.  Double  fire.  Andeal 
calibres.  Mortars  in  use  at  the  present  day.  Stone  mortar.  Howitaers,  their 
first  use  in  the  French  artillery;  howitzers  of  1765 ;  of  the  year  XL  Calibrai 
in  uae  at  the  present  day.  Conaiderations  on  the  calibres  of  diflerent  Idnda  of 
cannon.  Siege^  garrison,  field,  coast,  and  naval  ordnance.  Siege^  garrisoily 
fi^  mountain,  coast,  and  naval  howitzers.  Mortars  and  stone  mortars.  Con- 
siderations on  the  metals  which  may  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cannon 
for  iiege^  garrison,  field,  coaat,  and  naval  purpoaea.    Interior  form  of  ordnanoa. 

1.  Part  of  the  bore  traversed  by  the  projectile,  transverse  section;  trial  of 

rifled  cannon,  longitudinal  section. 
fL  Fart  of  the  bore  occupied  by  the  charge;  inflnenoe  of  ita  form;  tht 
spherical,  cylindrical,  truncated  form.    Chambers  of  mortars;  roason 
for  their  adoption.    Qylindrical  and  truncated  chambers;  comparison 
of  tiieir  effects.    Spherical  chamber;  pyriform  diamber:  interior  form 
of  the  naval  mortar  a  9$meB$  (cast  in  one  piece  with  the  bed.)    Cham- 
oer  of  howitans;  experiments  with  reference  to  their  adoption  for 
field  howitzera.    Dhnension.    Howitaers  without  chamber.    Chamber 
of  oammades.    Junction  of  the  chambers  with  the  reat  of  the  bora: 
form  of  the  bottom  of  the  bore  or  of  the  chamber. 
n<r%-AM  Zeefare.— <7.)  Vent;  its  object,  its  dimensions.    Bushes  inserted 
baiora  oaatiDg,  (masief  de  hmiire;)  after  casting,  {groins  de  hmUire.)    Conaid- 
erations  on  the  position  of  the  vent  relatively  to  the  charge.    Experimenti 
made  with  the  infantry  musket,  and  with  24  and  16  pounder  guns. 

Anangement  of  the  vent  in  guns  of  1732;  portfire  chamber.  Yeat  of  mor> 
tan.  Priming  pans.  Windage  of  projectiles;  conditions  wl^ich  determhM  il 
for  the  dfflhiaot  serf  Ices.    Rules  received  with  respect  to  ancient  guns.    Dimen* 
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iioDS  in  use  at  the  praeent  daj.  Different  characteristics  resulting  from  the 
windage  of  projectike.  Length  of  the  bore.  Question  of  the  length  of  the 
bore  considered  with  refbrence  to  the  projectile  effect  of  the  powder.  The  length 
of  ordnance  is  determined  by  oonsidOTations  unconnected  with  this  effect 

Length  of  bore  of  siege  and  defensiTe  artillery,  of  field,  coast,  and  naTal 
guns.  Length  of  bore  of  mortars,  and  of  the  stone  mortar.  Length  of  bore 
of  howitzers.  Thickness  of  metal  and  external  outline.  Cannon : — ^Theoretical 
determination  of  the  external  outline  necessary  for  redstance  to  the  effect  of  the 
gases  of  the  powder.  Co-efficient  of  resistance,  its  value  in  the  guns  in  use. 
Thickness  in  the  chase  necessary  for  resistance  to  the  percussions  of  the  pro- 
jectile. 

Swell  or  mouldmg  of  the  muzsle.  Thickness  at  the  position  occupied  by  the 
trunnions.  Thickness  of  metal  of  the  different  systems  of  cannon  which  have 
been  suoceesiyely  in  use  in  France.  Thickness  of  metal  in  howitzers.  Eorm 
resulting  firom  the  diminution  of  internal  diameter,  at  the  position  occupied  bj 
the  chamber.  Exceptional  form  of  the  siege  howitzer.  Outline  of  the  interipi 
of  mortars. 

Thirty-fourih  Lecture. — (8.)  Line  of  sight;  its  object  and  arrangement  Con- 
siderations on  the  inclination  of  the  line  of  sight  relatively  to  the  axis  of  the 
gun.  Trunnions;  object  and  arrangement  of  trunnions  and  their  shoulders. 
Position  of  trunnions  relatively  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  gun.  Preponde^ 
ance  of  the  breech  over  the  chase ;  manner  of  estimating  it ;  preponderance 
allowed  in  the  different  guns  in  uao.  General  principle  serving  as  the  basis  fbr 
its  adoption.  Position  of  trunnions  relatively  to  the  axis  of  guns.  Reasons  fat 
their  depression ;  circumstances  which  cause  it  to  vary.  Trunnions  of  mOTtars; 
their  reinforces.  Dolphins  of  ordnance.  Weight  of  ordnance ;  necessaiy  rela- 
tion between  the  weight  of  a  gun,  and  the  quantity  of  movement  of  its  prq|eo> 
tile.  Conditions  serving  to  determine  the  weight  of  the  different  species  of 
cannon,  howitzers,  and  mortars  in  use.  Examination  of  the  weights  adopted 
for  the  pieces  of  ordnance  of  all  sorts,  which  have  been  successively  employed. 
General  reci4)itulation  of  the  different  species  of  ordnance  in  use.  Komenda- 
ture.  Dimensions,  weight  Land  artillery.  Siege,  garrison,  and  field  guns. 
Siege,  garrison,  field,  and  mountain  howitzers,  mortars,  and  stone  mortars. 
Naval  artillery.  Cannon,  carronades,  howitzers,  mortars,  stone  mortar,  Uun- 
derbusB.  Observations  on  ordnance.  Exceptional  ordnance.  'VUlantroy's 
bowitsers.    Belgian  mortar  of  60  c.,  kc    Description  of  the  artOleiy  petard. 

THIBD  SBOnOV. — ^WAB  AND  BIQITAL  BOCEETS. 

Thiriy-fi/fh  Xectere.— (9.)  Historical  ideas  on  the  subject  Cause  of  the  mo- 
tion of  rodrets.  Their  exterior  and  interior  form.  Relation  which  should 
exist  between  the  law  of  generation  of  the  gases  and  the  orifice  for  their  escape. 
Measure  of  the  tension  of  the  gases  in  rockets.  Results  of  experiments.  Mo- 
tion of  the  rocket  Yariation  of  the  velocity  during  its  passage.  Means  of 
regulating  the  motion;  effect  of  the  directing  stick.  Influence  of  the  wind 
upon  the  tnjectory  of  the  rocket 

Description  of  rockets  in  use. — 1st  War  rockets;  calibres  employed ;  body 
of  the  Todret;  arrangement  of  the  stk^.  Projectiles  fitted  to  the  head  of  the 
rod^et;  rod^ets  without  stksk.    2d.  Signal  rockets;  their  calibres  and  compo- 

sUliOD. 
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FOUBTR  SBOTTOir.— OASBIAOn. 

Thirlf'nxlh  Leciur^,— {10.)  Historical  ideas  on  the  subject  Arrangements 
originally  in  use  for  the  serrioe  of  ordnance.  SnccessiTe  improvements.  Car- 
riages on  wheels.  Introdoction  of  limben.  General  conditions  which  gem- 
carriages  should  satisfy. 

General  principles  of  their  construction: — Ist  With  reference  to  the  act  of 
firing.    2dl7.  With  a  yiew  to  transport 

Mortar  carriages.  Particular  requisites.  Description  of  the  carriages  in  use. 
Sege  carriages;  particular  conditions.  General  arrangement  of  andent  siege 
carriages.  DetaUed  description  of  the  present  siege  carriage  and  its  limber;  its 
weight  and  different  characteristics.  Field  carriage ;  particular  requisites;  gen- 
enl  arrangement  of  the  carriages  employed  before  1765.  Field  carriages  of  the 
i^jstem  of  Gribeauval ;  its  defects.  General  arrangement  and  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  present  field  carriage  and  of  its  limber.  Weight  and  different  char- 
acteristics. Mountain  carriages;  particular  requisites;  description  of  the  car- 
riage and  of  the  arrangement  of  its  shafts  {Unumiire.) 

Thiriy'^evenih  Lecture. — (11.)  Garrison  and  coast  carriages;  particular  requi- 
sitee;  object  of  the  platform  for  the  two  systems;  its  principal  dimensions;  posi- 
tion of  the  pintle  or  working  bolt  (chevWe  ouvriire.)  General  arrangement  of 
ancient  garrison  and  coast  g^-carriag^  Description  of  the  present  garrison 
carriage;  change  of  the  carriage  into  a  movable  one  on  four  wheels;  weight 
and  different  characteristics.  Replacement  of  the  platform  by  a  directing  tran- 
som bed  under  certain  circumstances  of  the  service.  Casemate  carriage.  Iron 
carriages;  inconveniences  of  this  kind  of  construction  for  siege  purposes  and  on 
the  field  of  battle ;  its  advantages  for  the  armament  of  coasts.  Description  of 
the  coast  carriage  actually  in  use ;  weight  and  different  characteristics.  Naval 
carriages ;  particular  requisites.  General  arrangement  of  naval  carriages  in  use. 
Osrriage  on  four  small  wheels  for  cannon.  Bracket  carriage  {d  ichantignoQe^) 
and  carriage  with  double  pivot  platform  for  howitzers.  Carronade  carriage. 
Mortar  bed,  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  "mortarf  (d  plaque.)  Exceptional  methods 
of  construction.  Depressing  gun  carriages  for  a  very  plunging  fire.  Villan- 
troy's  howitzer  beds,  those  of  the  Belgian  mortar  of  60  c.,  Ac. 

RPCH  SICnOK.— CARRIAQBS  AKD  OTHER  PARTS  OF  AN  ARTILLERY  TRAIK.     ARTIL- 

LBRT  OF  FORSIOK  POWERS. 

Thirty-eigJith  Lecture. — (12.)  Battery  carriages.  Ammunition  wagon.  His- 
torical ideas  on  the  subject  Requisites  for  carriages  used  for  the  transport  of 
munitions  of  war.  General  arrangement  and  description  of  the  present  ammu- 
nition wagon.  Principles  of  arrangement  of  the  ammunition  chest  Loading 
of  the  chest  with  munitions  of  various  kinds.  Mountain  ammunition  chest 
Loading  of  the  chest  with  howitzer  ammunition  and  infantry  cartridges. 

Battery  wagon;  olgect  of  this  carriage ;  patterns  successively  adopted.  De- 
Kription  of  the  wagon,  pattern  1833.  field  forge ;  object  of  this  carriage. 
Description  of  the  forge  in  use.  Arrangement  and  play  of  the  bellows.  Moun- 
tain forge.    Description  and  loading  of  it 

Thirty-ninih  Lecture. — (13.)  Park  carriages  and  machines. 

Park  wagon.  General  arrangement  and  description  of  the  park  wagon  and 
its  limber.  Carriages  destined  to  the  transport  of  heavy  burdens.  Ancient 
gun  wagon.    Truck.    Block  carriage.    General  arrangement  and  description 
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of  the  oaniag«.  Siege  out ;  Uiolijeci  and  deeoriptioo.  Devil  caniagefl.  Ar- 
wngement  of  the  andent  deril  carriages  with  perch  and  with  acrew.  Derfl 
carnage  with  roller.  ]>e8cription  of  the  carriage  and  of  its  mechanism.  Gin. 
Qenend  arrangement  of  the  different  patterns  soooessiTelj  employed.  BesGrip- 
tion  of  the  gin  at  present  in  use.  Handscrew ;  its  use,  general  arrangemeo^ 
and  description. 

Ibriieih  Lecture. — (14.)  Pontoon  equipages.  Conditions  which  mUitarj  poii* 
toon  equipages  should  satisfy.  Considerations  on  the  nature  of  the  supportB  to 
be  employed.  Reserve  pontoon  equipage.  Boat  of  the  reserve  equipage;  iti 
general  form  and  dimensions.  Description  of  the  boat  and  skiff;  use  of  the 
boat  for  navigation;  its  weight  and  different  properties. 

Tackle  and  machines  employed  for  bridge-making.  Balks^  mooringSi  chewei^ 
block%  and  balk  collar.  Framework,  with  movable  head ;  different  kinds  of 
piles.  Means  of  anchorage.  Common  anchor;  its  properties.  Anchor  haakel 
and  diest  Buoy.  Cordage.  Ideas  on  its  arrangement  and  on  the  measim 
of  its  resistance.  Cf^tan.  WindlassL  Tackling.  Handscrew.  I^e  driver. 
Hand  nunmer.    Grapnel  and  hooks. 

General  arrangement  of  the  boat  carriage.  Description.  Its  weight  and 
properties.    Light  equipage. 

Ibrty-ftrst  Lechart. — (15.)  General  ideas  on  the  artillery  of  the  different  Ba- 
ropean  powers,  and  comparison  with  the  French  material 

Ordnance;  description,  species^  and  calibres.  Gun-carriages,  carriages,  and 
other  parts  of  the  train.  General  arrangement;  facility  of  movement;  modes 
of  hamesBinic  Ac. 


BOTH  BBCnON. — DETAILS  OF  CX)N8TBUCnON  OF  OUN  CARRIAGES  AND  ARTILLKir 
OABBIAQES,  AND  MEANS  OP  PRESERVATION  OF  MATERIAL. 

Ibrty-Hcond  Ledure,-^  16.)  Knowledge  of  woods.  Pr^iminary  ideas.  Sfcmol- 
ures  and  general  properties  of  wood&  Diseases  and  defects  of  woods.  Descrip- 
tion and  properties  of  the  principal  substances  employed  in  the  constmotkA  ^  * 
the  material ;  uses  to  whidi  the  different  kinds  of  wood  are  specially  destSnsd. 
Selection  of  standing  timber;  fblling;  transport;  reception  of  woods ;  cubatufe. 
Cutting  up  in  large  and  small  sizes.  Observations  on  the  shrinking  of  wood. 
Preservation  of  woodk  Drying  in  the  air.  Round,  squared,  and  blooked-cnt 
timber.  Preservation  in  store;  preservation  in  water.  Steeping.  Influenoe 
of  the  contact  of  woods  with  other  woods,  and  with  metals. 

fbrty-third  Lecture. — (17.)  General  considerations  on  the  substances  employed 
in  the  manu&cture  of  g^n  and  artillery  carriages.  Different  properties  of  metals. 
Choice  of  kinds  of  wood ;  effects  of  their  being  dried.  Classified  account  of 
axles  and  wheels.  Axles ;  substance  employed,  their  forms  and  dimensioDS. 
Wheels;  essential  requisites.  Importance  of  the  elasticity  of  wheels.  ££fecls 
of  the  dishing  of  a  wheel,  form  of  the  spokes,  coupling  of  the  spokes  with  the 
nave  and  the  felloes.  Tires.  Form  and  number  of  the  felloes  determined  by 
the  effects  of  the  dr3ring.    Form  of  the  nave.    Wheel-boxes. 

Ibrty-fourth  Lecture. — (18.)  Means  employed  for  the  connection  of  the  pieces 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  gun-carriages,  carriages,  and  other  furni- 
ture of  the  train.  Nails,  dinch  nails,  rivets,  bolts,  screws,  Ac  Examination  of 
the  Joinings  employed  in  the  construction  of  gun-carriages,  carriages,  and  other 
ihmltnraof  the  train. 
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Geoenl  prmoipleB.  Jdninga  of  giuiHxmriagM.  Joint  pbttas  (^^nmdtOei  cToa^ 
wembiage.^    Mortar  beds,  nege,  field,  and  ganiaon  oarriagea. 

Fbrty-fiftk  Leckart, — (19.)  Joining  of  other  carriagea  and  fhrnitare.  Hind 
parti)  ammunition  wi^n,  battery  wagon,  forge,  park  wagon,  \Aodk  carriage^ 
cart)  devn  carriage,  and  draja.  Boat  and  wherry.  Fore  parts,  particular  reqm- 
■itea.  Fore  parts  of  the  field  and  siege  carriage^  of  the  park  wagon,  derfl  car- 
riage^ and  drays.    Barrels  and  cases. 

tbriy-aixOi  Ledwre, — (20.)  Means  empbyed  for  the  preeenratkm  of  the  ma- 
terial QotX  price  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  material  Ordnance^  prcjeot- 
ilei^  powder,  carriages^  and  other  fiimiture  of  the  train.  Small-arms.  Prea- 
eryation  of  ordnance  in  gun-metal  and  cast-iron.  Preservation  of  proJectileSi 
Formation  and  connting  of  piles.  Bust-cleaning  machine.  Preservation  of 
gmi-carriages,  carriages,  and  other  ftimiture  of  the  train.  Diflbrent  methods 
of  staddng  in  use.  Preservation  of  powder  and  made-up  ammunition ;  stack- 
mg  in  powder  magazines.  Means  proposed  for  avoiding  the  danger  of  explo- 
rion.  Preservation  of  small-arm&  ArmorieSi  Preservation  of  iron  and  cut 
wood. 

THIRD   PART. 

rats  or  ORDKANCS  AND  PORTABLE  nRS-ARMS.     RFFKCTS  OP  PROJICTILIS. 

I 

Farif-teomiOi  Lecture, — (1.)  Fire  of  ordnance.  Kinds  of  fire  in  use  with  ord- 
nance. Oioioe  of  charges  of  powder.  Charges  of  powder  formerly  in  use; 
their  progressive  reduction.  Charges  of  field,  siege,  garrison,  coast,  and  ships* 
otanon ;  of  howitzers  and  mortars. 

Arrangement  of  the  charge.  Shot  cartridge  for  field  guns.  Loading  of  the 
other  kinds  of  guns,  of  howitzers,  mortars,  and  the  stone  mortar.  Loading  for 
irs  with  red-hot  shot  Armaments  for  the  service  of  ordnance.  Methods  of 
igniting  the  charges  of  powder;  tubes  formerly  in  use,  firiction  tubes.  Percus- 
sion system ;  Swedish  tube.  Ignition  of  the  charge  of  hollow  projectiles,  ftises 
of  hollow  projectiles,  fbse  with  several  pipes  for  the  fire  of  spherical  case,  hand 
grenade  fbae.  Bapidity  of  fire.  Laying  of  ordnance.  Principal  methods  of 
laying  guns;  laying  them  by  the  help  of  the  line  of  sight  Determination  of 
the  eleration.  Instruments  in  use  to  obtain  elevations..  Negative  elevations, 
BMane  of  using  them.  Laying  guns  for  fire  parallel  to  the  ground;  for  breach- 
ing fire  at  a  short  distance. 

Ibrty-eighJlh  Ledtwre, — (2.)  Determinations  of  elevations  by  experiment ;  con- 
struction of  practice  tables.  Laying  g^ns  when  the  aris  of  the  trunnions  is 
not  horizontal  Laying  g^ns  with  the  help  of  the  plumb-line  and  quadrant ; 
phmging  fire^  rectification  of  the  aim. 

Rre  of  mortars,  means  for  directing  it  in  use;  use  of  pickets,  of  the  line, 
of  the  quadrant  Laying  pieces  in  the  case  of  a  defective  platform.  Means 
of  bying  them  for  night-firing.  Laying  naval  ordnance ;  use  of  the  front  sight 
Initial  velocities  of  projectiles  with  the  different  charges  in  use.  Angles  of 
flight,  and  point-blank  ranges  of  ordnance.  Bangee  at  different  sights.  Maxi- 
sram  ranges. 

fhrty-ninih  Lecture. — (3.)  Probabilities  in  the  fire  of  ordnance;  known  laws, 
ftkcts  ascertained  by  experiment  Distribution  of  projectiles  over  an  object 
aimed  at  of  indefinite  extent  Mean  point  of  impact.  Fire  of  canister;  effects 
of  the  diversion. 
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.  fire  of  spherical  case.    Effects  of  the  bunting  of  the  projectile ;  dispenioii 
^  of  the  balls  and  of  the  explosions.    Fire  of  the  stone  mortar;  use  of  mortan 
tor  the  same  purpose. 

Fire  of  small  arms:  charges  of  powder  adopted.  Ball  cartridge.  Initial 
relodties  of  balls  with  the  different  arms.  Angles  of  sight  and  point-blank 
ranges.  Bules  fiar  fire  according  to  distances^  for  muskets,  carbines,  and  pistols. 
Hre  of  rifled  arms;  use  of  the  tangent  scale.  Probability  of  the  fire  of  small- 
arms;  comparison  of  arms  with  smooth-bored  and  rifled  barrels.  Biflbrsnt 
means  emplojred  for  the  estimation  of  distances. 

I\fUe(h  Ledurej^^)  Effects  of  projectiles  on  the  different  substances  fired 
at'  Effects  of  oonciission  and  penetration.  Effects  on  earth.  Theorjof  the 
\  penetration  of  a  projectile  into  a  resisting  medium.  Formula  to  expren  the 
penetration,  based  on  the  results  of  calculation  and  experiment  Effects  of 
'penetration  into  wood.  Effects  on  metals^  cast-iron,  iron,  lead.  Effects  on 
masonry  and  on  rock.  Application  to  a  breaching  fire  deUvered  in  a  regular 
direction  relatively  to  the  reyetment  Effects  of  the  shock  of  prcjectOes  upon 
'  living  bodies.  Effects  of  hollow  projectiles  bursting  in  different  media ;  earth, 
wood;    Method  of  bursting  employed  against  troops. 

Effects  of  spherical  case.  Incendiary  effects.  Effects  of  war  rockets.  Ez* 
plonve  rockets.    Incendiary  rockets.    Effects  of  concussion. 


FOURTH  PART. 

r       • 

TRACE  AND  CWNSTRUCTION  OF  BATTEBIES. 

Six  Zsdureif  common  to  the  StudenU  of  both  Amu. 

'  ISfty-JM  Xecfore.— (I.)  Definitions.  Meaning  attached  to  the  word  "bal- 
•  tery.**  Different  denominations  given  to  batteries:  first,  aocording  to  the  oir- 
fqynirt^fuvMi  of  the  war  in  which  they  are  employed;  secondly,  according  to 
tbair  mode  of  oonstruction;  thirdly,  according  to  the  kind  of  ordnanoe  with 
whidti  they  are  armed;  fourthly,  according  to  the  kind  of  fire  fi>r  which  they 
are  intended ;  fifthly,  according  to  the  direction  of  their  fire. 

Principles  of  construction.  General  considerations  on  the  elements  whidi 
constitute  the  different  kinds  of  batteries  which  have  reference  to  them,  Epanl- 
ment ;  its  length,  height,  and  thickness  in  different  cases.  Section  of  the  epaul- 
ment  Ground-plan  of  the  epaulment  of  the  different  kinds  of  batteries;  re- 
turns at  its  extremities.  Case  where  the  battery  is  in  advance  of  a  panUM. 
Epaulment  with  redans;  its  trace. 

Embrcuttrea  opened  in  the  epaulment;  their  construction  in  different  casea; 
slope  of  the  bottom ;  interior  opening;  exterior  opening ;  form  of  the  cheeks. 

OmouiUire;  fixing  of  its  height  for  the  different  kinds  of  fire.  Limit  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  embrasures. 

Fiflysecond  Lediare, — (2.)  Terre-Plein ;  its  position  relatively  to  the  ground ; 
its  length  for  the  different  kinds  of  batteries.  Disposition  of  the  pert  unoccu- 
pied by  the  platforms.  Terre-plein  of  garrison,  field,  coast,  and  barbette 
batteries. 

Ditch ;  cases  in  which  it  is  employed.  Its  position  with  reference  to  the 
epaulment    Depth,  breadth,  section,  and  plan  of  the  ditch. 
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CfommunieaiianB  between  the  batteiy  and  the  works  in  its  neighborhood ; 
parallels  or  trenches;  plan  and  construction.  Communication  between  the 
battery  and  its  ditch. 

F&wdermagagintB:  their  object  Discussion  respecting  their  site  and  capacity 
with  a  Tiew  to  the  different  kinds  of  batteries,  viz.,  siege,  garrison,  and  field 
batteries. 

Jhiverma  oi  ttvumwork  and  garrison  batteries.  Width  between  them  and 
dimensions. 

Fifty-OUrd  Lecture. — (3.)  Details  of  construction.  Different  materials  em- 
ployed in  the  oonstiiiction  of  batteries.  First,  materials  for  reretments,  fas- 
does,  gabions,  hurdles,  sods,  bags  of  earth,  withy-bands,  stakes^  &c  Second^, 
materials  for  platforms ;  hurtoir,  sleepers,  planks,  beams,  pickets.  Construction 
of  revetments  of  different  kinds  employed  in  batteries.  First,  revetment  of  the  - 
interior  slope  of  a  battery  upon  the  natural  ground.  Secondly,  revetment 
In  use  when  the  terre-plein  is  more  or  less  sunken.  Ordinary  siege  bat- 
teiy,  battery  in  a  parallel,  battery  in  a  crownwork.  Third,  revetment  of  the 
cheeks  of  embrasures  in  the  different  cases  met  with  in  practice ;  direct  bat- 
teries with  point-blank  range ;  ricochet,  breaching,  garrison,  and  field  batteries. 

Fifty-fourth  Lecture.— (4,)  Construction  of  platforms.  Ordinary  siege  plat- 
fbrms,  movable  platforms  {d  la  Prussienne^)  garrison  and  coast  platforms^  ordi- 
nary mortar  plaUbrms,  platforms  for  coast  mortars  of  great  range.  Peculiar 
case  where  the  fire  has  to  be  elevated  or  greatly  depressed.  Construction  of 
the  communications  from  the  battery  to  the  parallel  and  to  its  fosse.  Construc- 
tion of  powder  magazines  in  batteriea  Magazines  of  siege  batteries,  Nos. 
1,  2,  3,  4.  Case  of  breaching  batteries;  garrison  battery  and  field  battery. 
ICagazines.  Degree  of  resistance  offered  by  blinded  magazines.  Modifications 
tdopted  fbr  the  streng^ening  of  magazines  whose  construction  is  already  fixed. 

Fifty-fifth  Lecture. — (5.)  Number  of  workmen  to  be  employed  on  the  con- 
tfcruction  of  the  different  parts  of  batteries:  revetments,  platfomu^  communi- 
cations, powder  magazines.    Earthworks. 

Duration  of  the  total  labor  necessary  for  the  construction  of  each  kind  of 
battery.  Duration  of  the  duty  for  the  different  parts  of  the  pertonnd  employed 
upon  the  construction;  officers,  gunners,  assistants.  Definitive  number  oC 
workmen  necessary  for  the  constructioi^  of  the  different  kinds  of  batteri^is. 
Tools  of  different  kinds. 

Simultaneous  execution.  Preliminary  operations.  Reconnaissance.  Pro- 
longations. Sketch  of  the  plan  of  a  battery.  Formation  of  the  working  part}'. 
Transport  of  materials.  Plan  of  the  battery.  First,  battery  having  its  terre- 
plein  on  the  level  of  the  ground.  Disposition  of  tlie  working  party.  Work 
of  the  first  night,  of  the  following  day,  of  the  second  night.  Second,  a  bat- 
tery sunk  outside  a  parallel.  Third,  battery  in  a  parallel  or  trench  of  some 
kind  already  established.    Day  labor,  night  labor. 

(4.)  Particular  case  of  crownwork  batteries. 

Fiftysixlh  Lecture. — (6.)  Exceptional  constructions.  Blinded  batteries  fbr 
cannon  or  howitzers;  for  mortars.  Batteries  of  earth-bags.  Batteries  on 
stony  ground,  on  the  rock,  or  marshy  soil.  Floating  batteries.  Construction 
on  sites  deficient  in  space.  Case  where  the  fire  of  the  place  is  too  dangerous. 
Coast  batteries.    General-  arrangement 

Instruction  preparatory  to  working  at  the  plans  of  batteries.    (Course.) 
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TIFTH  PART. 

UXirOBlC  OMAHHATIQV  aid  tEBYIOB  OF  THB  AXrOLKKT, 

Ten  Ztdmrm  cammoti  to  SUtdenU  of  (o<A  Arm», 

ram  aionov.— xtviiorm  oaaAiriEATiQir  of  thb  ABmLBrT. 

F^-HfocnOi  Z«dtire.^l.)  Historical  r^somA.  Progrefls  of  modem  artiUery, 
flrom  ita  origin  down  to  our  timai  Artillery  of  Charles  VIL  and  of  Louis  XI. 
Fh)grea8  under  Francis  I.  Effecta  of  the  wars  of  religion.  Edict  of  Blo^ 
1673.  Improvements  by  SuUj.  Creation  by  Gnstavus  Adolphns.  State  of  tiie 
artillery  under  Louis  XIY.  Employment  of  artillery  on  the  field  of  battle  at 
the  conmienoement  of  the  18th  centiuy.  Begulation  of  1732.  Introductkxi 
of  howitzers  into  the  French  artillery.  Begimental  pieces.  Progress  of  tfas 
artillery  in  Prussia  and  in  Austria  in  the  Seren  Years*  War.  Beorganization 
of  the  French  artiUeiy  in  1765.  B^um6  of  the  improvements  owing  to  Gii* 
beauvaL    System  of  the  year  XL    Present  STstem. 

Historical  ideas  on  the  personnel  of  the  artillery.  State  of  the  personnel  at 
the  commencement  of  the  use  of  fire-arms.  Uasters  and  grand-masters  of  tfas 
artillery,  Ac.  Personnel  employed  originally  on  the  service^  and  the  guard  of 
ordnance.  Creation  by  Louis  XIY.  Account  of  the  successive  modificatlooi 
hi  the  personnel  flrom  this  epoch  down  to  1765.  Organization  of  1766.  Hens 
artOlery.  Pontoneers.  Artillery  train.  Artillery  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  Or- 
ganization of  1829.  Present  state  of  the  personnel.  Begiments  of  artfllery. 
Oomposition  of  the  personnel  of  the  difl'erent  kmda  of  batteries.  Companisi 
of  pontoneers,  workmen,  armorers,  veteran  gunners.  Driver-corps  ("  troim  d$ 
jjotcl")    Naval  artillery. 

ly^y-eighlh  Ledure. — (2.)  Committee  and  central  dep^t  of  artilleiy.  Organ* 
ization  of  artillery  commands  Establishments  for  the  instruction  of  the  perKm- 
nel;  artillery  schools.  Creation  in  1679.  Present  schools ;  personnel  attadied 
to  them.  Central  school  of  military  pyrotechnics.  Establishments  Ibr  tha 
preservation  of  the  xnateriaL  Importance  of  the  material  of  artillery.  Its  state 
hi  France  at  different  epochs.  Artillery  directions.  Division  of  the  territory 
of  France.    Personnel  of  the  directions. 

Establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  the  material  Ideas  on  the  subject 
of  their  management  Arsenals;  their  object,  management,  number,  person* 
neL  Forges;  their  object,  management,  districts,  personnel,  inspection. 
Foundries  for  land  artillery;  their  number,  management,  persoimel,  inspection. 
Naval  foundries.  Manufactures  of  arms;  their  special  management,  number,  per- 
sormel,  inspection.  Branch  of  the  service  connected  with  gunpowder  and  salt- 
petre. Powder  manufactories  and  refineries;  management,  personneL  Direo- 
tion  of  the  service.  Establishments  existing  in  France.  Percussion  cap  manu* 
factory. 

BioovD  Bwmoir. — service  or  the  artillert  ik  the  field.    OROAHizATioar 

or  THE  riELD  ARTILLERT  TRAIN,   ETC. 

Selection  of  ordnance,  conditions  which  determine  it;  cannon,  howitzerSi 
relation  between  them.  Proportion  of  the  number  of  pieces  of  ordnance  to 
that  of  the  combatants.    l£ean  proportioir  received  in  France ;  circumstances 
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which  may  lead  to  a  modification  of  it  Organization  of  ordnance  in  batterlea. 
Aoconnt  of  the  arrangements  formerljr  adopted.  Preeent  83rstem.  Diatribu- 
Hon  of  the  batteries  in  the  armj.  Principles  received.  Application  of  these 
principles  to  the  artillery  train  of  an  army  of  a  given  strength.  Infkntry  divis- 
ional batteries ;  cavalry  divisional  batteries ;  reserve  batteries.  Case  of  the 
formation  of  army  corps.  Composition  and  supply  of  batteries.  Principles 
miA  details  of  the  supply  of  batteries  with  ammnnition  (or  the  guns  and  for  the 
traopsL    Second  supply  distributed  amongst  the  parks. 

I^fly-fuMh  Ledure.^'i.)  FieM  parks.  Their  composition,  in  carriages  of  all 
Idbdfl.  Api^cation  of  the  principles  to  the  artillery  train  of  an  army  of  a 
given  strength.  Approximate  relation  of  the  number  of  the  carriages  and  of 
the  horses  of  the  train  to  that  of  the  pieces  of  ordnance.  Cleans  of  renewing 
tiie  supply  of  the  parks. 

Personnel  of  the  field  train.  Personnel  of  the  batteries ;  working  companiesL 
Oompanies  forming  part  of  the  train.  Personnel  attached  to  the  paries.  Staff. 
PlHiicular  conditions)  having  reference  to  war  in  a  mountainous  country.  8e- 
Isetioti  of  pieces  of  ordnance.  Proportion  between  their  number  and  that  of 
tiM  oombatants.  Composition  of  some  artillery  trains  employed  in  our  Aflrfcan 
€QEpedition&  Composition  and  supply  of  the  mountaui  battery.  Lading  of  the 
Mies.  Composition  of  pontoon  trains.  Reserve  train,  boats,  wherries,  tackle^ 
ouTiagsa^  and  horses.    Personnel  of  the  train.    light  train:  material,  per* 


AUMI  Lediire.^4.)  ICarohes  of  the  artOlery.  Reception  of  a  battery  or 
Sf  a  park.  Precautions  to  be  taken  before  the  departure.  Karch  at  a  distance 
ftom  tbe  enemy.  Order  of  march.  Distribution  of  the  personnel;  hate 
of  an  accident  to  a  carriage;  ascents;  descents;  deep-bedded  roads; 
through  inhabited  places;  passage  of  bridges;  of  fords.  Paasage  over 
fee.  Night  march.  Transport  of  mountain  artillery.  March  of  pontoon  train& 
T^ransportof  the  trains  by  water;  navigation  by  convoys;  by  isolated  boats. 
Thmsport  of  ordnance,  powder  and  projectiles  in  the  boats.  Transport  of  artil- 
Isiy  trains  by  sea. 

March  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy.  Isolated  convoys;  rule  with  reference 
tD  their  ooomiand;  order  of  march ;  general  measures  of  security ;  precautions 
tD  be  taken  during  halts ;  manner  of  receiving  an  attack.  Case  where  resist* 
•BOS  becomes  impossible ;  anrangements  for  the  night 

Artillery  in  the  march  with  other  troops.  Order  of  march.  Relation  of  the 
different  corps  to  each  other.  Exceptional  difficulties  which  may  occur  on 
maidies;  privations  of  all  kinds;  bad  weather;  bad  state  of  the  roads;  in- 
iiances.  March  among  high  mountains;  passes  strongly  occupied  by  the 
Mumy;  examples. 

Encampments  and  bivouacs.  Choice  of  ground  convenient  for  a  camp;  dis- 
position of  the  artillery  camp.  Establishment  of  artillery  bivouacs.  Disposi- 
tion of  the  park;  precautions  relating  to  the  superintendence.  DifTerent 
measures  to  be  taken  on  arriving  on  the  place  of  encampment  or  of  bivouaa 
Attention  to  be  paid  to  the  horses:  special  precautions  for  the  mules  of  the 
mountain  artillery.     Precautionary  measures  variable  according  to  circum- 

Sixty-fitst  LeciHre.—{5.)  Artillery  on  the  field  of  battie.  Measures  to  be 
tiken  on  arriving  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  enemy. 
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Gboioe  of  positions  adapted  for  artillerj. 
1.  Different  considerations  relative  to  the  ground  to  be  occnpied ;  form  of 
the  ground;  cultivated  lands;  nature  of  the  ground;  oomiminioa- 
Uons,  Ac 
8.  Position  of  the  artillery  relatively  to  the  enemy. 
8.  Position  of  the  artillery  relatively  to  the  troops  to  be  sujqxMied. 
Xzecution  of  the  fire.    Choice  of  the  different  kinds  of  fire  according  to  tiie 
nature  of  the  object  aimed  at  and  the  distance.    Fire  of  cannon,  with  ball, 
with  shot    Fire  of  field  and  mountain  howitzers.    Fire  parallel  to  the  ground. 
Use  of  war  rodcets.    Qeaenl  principles  rehiting  to  the  effects  to  be  pio- 
duoed  by  artillery,  and  to  the  warmth  of  the  fire.    Proper  use  of  stores;  their 
replaoement.    Use  of  the  prolong.    Arrangements  to  be  made  after  the  en* 
gagement    Spiking  and  unspiking  of  ordnance. 

Use  of  artillery  in  the  principal  circumstances  of  a  campaign.  General  case 
of  an  offensive  engagement  Part  played  by  the  artilleiy  in  supporting  in* 
fioitry  and  cavalry  marching  to  the  attack.  Importance  of  the  artiUeiry  for  foi- 
Igwing  up  a  first  advantage  which  has  been  obtained.  Examples.  Use  of  the 
tftillery  in  masses  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.    Examples:    Defensive  engag*- 


DiqKWtion  and  use  of  the  artillery  for  the  defense  of  fortified  positions.  At* 
of  entrenchments.  Reconnaissance.  Disposition  and  use  of  arttlkiy; 
attack  of  lunettes  by  the  gorge.  Examples.  Attack  and  defense  of  viDages; 
di^oiition  of  the  artillery  under  these  two  circumstances.  *  Attack  of  squares. 
Importance  of  artillery  towards  preparing  for  it  Examples.  Deteso  of 
mgaaxes ;  disposition  of  artillery.  Examples.  Case  of  a  charge  of  cavalry  iqioa 
trtiUery.    Use  of  artillery  in  the  advanced  guard,  in  the  rearguard,  in  a  retreat 

Use  of  artillery  in  the  passage  of  streams.  Examples.  Use  of  artOleiy  to 
defend  or  force  the  passage  of  vallejrs  or  defiles.    Examples. 

THIBD  SECTION. — 8XBVICX  OF  ARTILLSBT  IN  THB  ATTACK  AND  SBnEXBB  OF 

PLACES,   AND  IN  THB  DEFENSE  OF  COASTS. 

Sixfy-aeeond  Zecfure.— (6.)  Object  to  be  attained  with  the  use  of  artilleiy  in 
th0  attack  of  places.  Selection  of  ordnance,  cannon,  howitzers,  mortars.  Com* 
position  of  the  siege  train.  Method  to  be  followed  in  order  to  determine  it 
Examples  of  trains  employed  in  different  sieges.  Carriages  of  the  train.  Sup- 
ply of  the  siege  train  with  projectiles,  powder,  Ac 

Personnel  of  the  siege  train ;  troops  and  staff.  Transport  of  the  siege  train. 
Horses  to  be  employed.  Limit  in  either  direction.  Employment  of  water- 
ooursoe.  Examples.  Establishment  of  the  train  before  the  place.  Encamp- 
ment of  the  artillery  force.  Organization  of  the  parks.  Workshops,  powder 
magazines,  trench-dep6ts.    Rules  relating  to  the  direction  of  artillery  works. 

Commanding  officers  of  attack. 

Sixty-lhird  Leeture.—^1.)  Considerations  on  the  different  kinds  of  batteries 
to  be  employed  in  the  attack  of  fortified  places.  Poeition  of  the  batteries  rela* 
tively  to  the  point  to  be  breached.  Direct  battery  within  point-blank  range ; 
enfilading  battery,  for  a  plunging  fire,  for  direct  fire  within  point-blank  range, 
for  plunging  fire.  Mortar  batteries.  Composition  of  the  different  kinds  of  bat- 
teries. Position  of  the  directing  lines  of  an  enfilading  battery,  relative  poei- 
tions  of  the  cannon,  the  howitzers,  or  the  mortars.    Poeition  of  the  batteries  rela- 
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tfreiljr  to  tiie  pftnlMs  and  the  reet  of  the  trencfaes.  Examinatloii  of  the  eb^ 
cumstances  which  affect  the  power  of  a  plang^g  firo,  command  of  the  work 
Ofer  the  battery ;  diatanoe  between  the  height  of  the  traTersea.  Slope  of  the 
cnats  of  the  work. 

Qeneral  principles  relating  to  the  order  of  the  works  of  the  artillery,  com- 
mencing from  the  opening  of  the  trenches. 

Times  for  the  construction  of  the  first  batteries.  Batteries  of  the  first  and 
woond  parallels.  Use  of  field  artillery  to  defend  the  flank  of  the  attacks. 
Beplaoement  of  the  fire  covered  by  the  advance  of  the  works ;  batteries  of  the 
third  paralleL  Use  of  vertical  fire.  Mortars  of  15c  Throwing  of  grenades. 
Breaching  and  counter  batteries.  Ck>n8iderations  relating  to  their  pomtlon. 
Batteries  in  the  covered  way. 

Gaae  of  a  breach  into  an  interior  work.  Composition  of  the  breaching  and 
oounter  batteries.    Calibres  to  be  used.    Number  of  pieces  of  ordnance. 

Ideas  upon  the  operation  of  arming  batteries.  Precautions  to  be  taken, 
out  of  the  parallels  or  trenches.  March  in  the  trenches ;  examples  of 
Gyrations  of  this  kind.  Supply  of  the  different  kinds  of  batteries.  Rule 
relating  to  their  daily  service.  Firing  of  siege  batteries.  Opening  of  the  fire. 
Direct  fire  within  point-blank  range.  Plunging  fire.  Fire  of  mortars.  Warmth 
of  the  fire  by  day  and  by  night ;  mean  consumption  of  material.  Fire  of 
bleaching  batteries.  Effects  to  be  produced.  Height  of  the  horizontal  cutting, 
mmiber  of  the  vertical  ones.  Execution  of  the  fire ;  fall  of  the  revetment. 
FirB  npon  the  counter  forts.  Fire  to  render  the  breach  practicable;  balls,  shells, 
war-rockets,  facta  ascertained  by  experiment 

OoDSumption  of  powder  and  projectiles,  length  of  the  operation.  Breaching 
fire  in  a  very  oblique  direction.  Fire  upon  masked  masonry.  Breach  into  an 
unreveted  work.  Fire  of  counter-batteries.  Bombardment  Case  where  it  can 
be  employed ;  manner  of  executing  it 

Occupation  of  the  place ;  arrangements  which  must  be  made  by  the  artillery. 
Gmo  of  raising  the  siege.    Case  of  its  transformation  into  a  blockade. 

Stxty-fotarth  Lecture. — (8.)  Service  of  artillery  in  the  defense  of  places.  Ob- 
ject to  be  attained  with  artilleiy.  Selection  of  ordnance,  guns,  howitzers,  mor- 
tut.  Use  of  war-rockets  and  arms  of  precise  aim.  Field  artillery.  Basis  of 
the  supply  of  fortified  places.  Projectiles,  powder,  small-arms,  various  carriages. 
F^wnnel  of  the  artillery.    Troops.    Staff. 

Measures  to  be  taken  before  the  siege.  Reconmussancea.  Arrangement  of 
the  material.  Organization  of  the  persannd,  of  the  duty  by  local  divisions,  of 
the  workshops  of  all  sorts.  Precautionary  armament  Basis  of  its  organiza- 
tion. Supply  of  ordnance.  Defensive  armament.  General  principles  relating 
to  the  armament  of  different  kinds  of  works.  Bastions,  cavaliers,  demilunes, 
approaches,  Ac  Organization  of  the  armament  Traverses,  embrasures,  gun- 
ouriages  to  be  employed.    Powder  magazines.    Supplies.    Service  of  pieoea. 

Employment  of  the  artillery  against  the  first  works  of  the  besiegers,  against 
the  construction  and  armament  of  batteries;  against  the  besieging  artillery. 
Futial  disarmament  in  case  of  inferiority.  Part  played  by  artillery  in  sorties. 
Modification  of  the  defensive  armament  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the 
«attick.  Last  defensive  armament.  Principles  relating  to  its  disposition.  Arm- 
ament of  the  flanking  part  of  the  fortification.  Increased  use  of  vertical  fire. 
Use  of  war^rockets  against  works  in  close  proximity.     Crowning  batteries, 
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caTalieni  of  the  trenchee.  Heads  of  saps,  &c  Blinded  batteries.  Oonditioiia 
of  the  establishment    Defense  of  breaches. 

Service  of  artillerj  in  the  defense  of  coasts.  General  considerations  on  the 
degree  of  extension  admissible  in  the  armament  of  coasts.  Principal  points  to 
be  defended.  Selection  of  ordnance  intended  for  the  armament  of  coast.  Ob- 
jects to  be  effected.  Effects  of  balls  (utility  of  large  calibres;)  of  howitzer 
shells  and  of  shells.  Fire  with  red-hot  balls.  Material  appropriated  to  the 
defense  of  coasts. 

Position  of  ooest  batteries,  conditions  which  determine  it  Composition  of 
coast  batteries;  their  sopplj.  Ideas  upon  the  organization  of  the  batteries  and 
their  small  redoubts  {reduUs.)  Use  of  the  fleet  and  of  field  artilleiy.  Ptmmr 
%A  allotted  to  the  service  of  artillery  on  the  coasts. 

rOURTH  8ICTI0N. — ^APPUCATION  07  THE  PRIKCIPLE8  PBEVT0U8LT  BIT  rOKlH  10 
THE  ATTACK  AND  DEFENSE  OF  THE  FORTRESS  OF  METZ,   (SHAX  SISOB.) 

Siaety-fijih  Lecture, — (9.)  Composition  of  the  siege  train  necessary  fbr  the 
attack  of  Metz.    Carriages  of  the  train. 

Supply  of  the  train  with  projectiles,  powder,  &c  Personnel  of  the  tnilii| 
troops  and  staff.  Transport  of  the  siege  train.  Establishment  of  the  train  be* 
lore  the  place ;  encampment  of  the  artillery  force.  Organization  of  the  paziOi 
Woric-shops,  powder  magazines  and  depots.  » 

Sixtif-eixih  Lechtn, — (10.)  Object,  disposition,  and  armament  of  all  the  bat- 
teries fh>m  the  flist  opening  of  the  trenches  to  the  capture  of  the  place.  Use  of 
field  artillery  to  flank  the  batteries,  kc 

Service  of  artillery  in  the  defense  of  the  place.  Supply  of  ordnance^  prqjec- 
tilea^  powder^  small-arms,  and  different  carriages. 

Personnel  of  the  artillery.  Troops,  staff  Organization  of  the  personnel  and 
of  the  duties  by  local  divisions.  Precautionary  armament;  supply  of  ordnance. 
Defensive  armament  Armament  of  the  different  works.  Service  of  the  pieces. 
Last  defensive  armament 

Lectures  Preparatory  to  the  Labors  of  the  Course, 

1.  Drawing  and  tracing  of  ordnance, 3  lessons. 

2.  Design  for  ordnance, 4      " 

3.  Application  of  the  theories  of  the  course, 1      " 

4.  Drawing  of  artillery  material, 1      " 

6.  Tracing  of  batteries, 1      " 

The  sixth  lecture  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  course  (the  fifty-sixth)  is  part^ 
devoted  to  the  communication  of  the  instructioDs  neceesaiy  for  the  ezecatioii 
of  ths  woric  of  tracing  plans  of  batteries: 

StiMes  im  eonneetion  with  the  ArdOery  Course, 
The  practical  studies  which  are  connected  with  the  artOlery  course,  are,— 

1.  Drawing  of  ordnance, 12  digrs. 

2.  The  designs  for  ordnance, 24    " 

3.  The  application  of  the  theories  of  the  srtillery  course^ .     6    " 

4.  The  drawings  of  artillery  material, 26    ** 

6.  The  tracing  of  batteries, 4    ** 

Total, ; 72  days. 
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The  tracing  of  batteries  is  executed  by  the  students  of  both  arms^  the  other 
taslcs  bj  the  artillery  students  alone. 

I.  DRAWIKO  ORDVANOl  (12  DAT&) 

The  Surrey  of  ordnance  consists  in  constructing  accurate  sketdtes  of  a  gun, 
howitzer,  and  mortar,  in  measuring  their  dimensions,  and  in  giving  a  descrip- 
tkm  of  each  of  the  pieces  drawn.  It  is  on  this  occasion  that  the  students 
are  practiced  in  the  management  of  instruments  to  insure  precision,  such 
as  the  itaOe  mobiie,  and  the  sliding  compass,  kc    One  day  is  deroted  to  this 


The  tracing  of  ordnance  consists  in  the  execution  of  a  drawing  upon  colombier 
paper,  containing  an  exact  and  detailed  representation  of  a  gun,  a  howitzer,  and 
•.mortar,  with  their  prq|ectiles. 

This  work  is  performed  with  the  help  of  the  tables  Ibr  the  construction  of 
ocdnance.    Eleven  days  ara  devoted  to  it 

Detailed  Programme  of  (he  Drawing, 

1.  For  each  gun,  howitzer,  or  mortar,  a  longitudinal  section  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  trunnions,  and  a  plan  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  bore  and  of  the  trunnions. 

Besides  tiiis,  for  those  cannon  and  howitzera  which  have  dolphins,  a 
transv^BO  section  taken  across  the  middle  of  the  dolphins  and  the  axis  of  the 
tronnionai  For  mortars,  a  transverse  section  made  by  a  plane  passing  in  front 
of  the  dolphins,  the  whole  on  a  scale  of  one-fifth. 

2.  Detail  of  the  button  (comprising  the  cascable  and  breeching  loop  for  naval 
ordnance)  on  a  scale  of  two-fifths. 

3.  Betail  of  the  tracing  of  a  dolphin,  on  the  scale  of  two-fiiths. 

4.  Tracing  of  the  bush  of  a  gun,  on  a  scale  of  two-fifths,  and  tracing  of  a 
pnming-paa  at  the  real  size. 

5.  For  garrison  ordnance,  in  cast-iron,  detail  of  the  widening  of  the  base 
i^  on  a  scale  of  two-fifths. 

6.  Tracing  of  a  cannon-ball,  of  a  howitser-shell,  and  of  a  shell,  on  a  scale  of 
one-fifth. 

Tracing  of  the  lugs  of  a  shell,  ring  and  lug  at  the  real  size. 

AH  the  parts  of  the  drawing  must  be  colored  in  uniform  tints  in  oonfbrmity  to 
the  table  of  conventional  colors;  the  annexation  of  the  figures  of  measurement 
is  not  required. 

This  work  is  preceded  by  three  or  four  lectures  intended  to  make  the  students 
bmiliar  with  the  tracings  which  they  have  to  execute,  and  the  solution  of  the 
problems  in  geometry  and  descriptive  geometry,  to  which  the  representation  on 
paper  of  pieces  of  ordnance  and  their  projectiles  give  rise. 

n.  DE8I0K  FOE  ORDNANCI  (34  DATS.) 

The  design  for  ordnance  has  for  its  object  the  complete  determination  of  the 
nature  of  a  projectile,  and  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  in  accordance  with  certain 
special  conditions,  inquiring  into  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  the  projectile,  and 
into  its  principal  destructive  effects,  and  the  settlement  of  practioe-tablea  for  tho 
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gan.    The  general  case  for  treatment  is  that  of  a  howitzer,  which  oompre* 
bends  the  gun  and  the  mortar  as  particular  cases. 
The  data  usually  adopted  are, — 

1.  For  the  projectile,  its  weight  and  the  qumtitjr  of  powder  which  it  it 

capable  of  containing. 

2.  For  the  piece,  the  initial  yelocitj  of  its  projectileu    This  optfition  co» 

prises  caiculati<»is,  a  drawing,  and  a  memoir. 
The  drawing,  on  oolombier  paper,  wbidi  must  be  figured  in  all  its  psrt% 
contains, — 

1.  The  tracing  of  the  profile  of  the  piece,  as  it  is  determined  by  calculatkio, 

so  as  to  satis^  the  difi'erent  conditions  of  resistance,  on  a  scale  of  OM- 
fifth. 

2.  The  complete  tracing  of  the  piece  executed  in  conformi^  with  the  nkt 

laid  down  for  the  tracing  of  ordnance  on  a  scale  of  one-fifth. 

3.  Tracmg  of  the  projectile  on  a  scale  of  one-fifth. 

4.  Tracing  of  the  wooden  bottom  and  of  the  fuse  of  the  projectile,  executed 

in  the  case  of  each  of  these  objects  in  two  figures— ^the  one  on  a  large 
scale  (two-thirds,  or  even  the  size  of  nature,)  representing  the  inqoiiy 
into  their  forms  and  dimensions,  the  other  giving  on  a  scale  of  one- 
fifth  the  results  of  this  inquiry.  To  this  is  added,  for  the  momitafai 
howitzer,  or  any  other  howitser  for  which  it  is  admissible,  a  tnuang  of 
the  mounted  howitzer  carriage. 
6.  ^e  representation  in  drawing  of  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  the  proJeeUki^ 
the  trajectory,  inclinations,  remaining  velocities,  durations  of  the 
passage. 
In  addition,  the  scale  of  the  elevations  and  that  of  the  angles  of  flre^  Ibr  an 

object  of  aim  placed  at  different  distances. 
6.  An  inscription  showing  all  the  essential  elements  by  which  the  prqfietfle 
and  the  piece  are  distinguished. 
The  final  tracings  of  the  gun,  the  projectile,  the  bottom,  and  the  ftiie^  nrant 
be  colored  in  uniform  tints  conformably  to  the  table  of  conventional  cedars. 

As  to  the  tracing  of  the  profile  founded  upon  the  calculation,  it  should  r^ 
oeive  merely  an  edging  of  the  color  which  represents  the  metal  used. 

PBOGBAlOa   OP   THE    llElCORAin>nM    ON    THE    DESIGN   FOR   GRDHAHOI, 

nrTBODUonoir. 
O^eH  of  the  ¥wrh.    Data  of  iU  QuMUom, 

X.     PBOJBCnUL 

First  Sectiofk — Substance^  Ibrms,  and  Dimensions, 

1.  ClKHce  of  the  metal  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  projectOe. 

2.  Forms  of  the  projectile. 

5.  Internal  diameter. 
4.  External  diameter. 

6.  Dimensions  of  the  rent 

t,  Diameten  of  the  high  and  low  gluigefc 
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t.  DeneltieB  of  the  prcjeetOe  empty  aQd  filled  with  powder. 

8.  Weight  of  the  cast-iron  bell  of  the  seme  calibre  as  the  howitier  AtSL 

Second  SecHon, — Mmimum  BwnUng  Charge. 

9.  Theoretioal  bontiiig  duur|pe  lor  the  hollow  sphere. 

10.  Sffect  of  the  shock  of  the  gases,  and  of  their  loss  throogh  the  vent 
IL  B^sumd  of  the  results  anriyed  at  in  this  chapter. 

B.     OBDKAKGI. 

Firti  iSSKtiM.— Jfistoi;  OMre^  and  Lengik  rf  Sort. 

12.  Choice  of  the  metal  of  which  the  piece  is  to  be  formed. 

13.  Windage  of  the  projectile  and  diameter  of  the  bore. 

14.  Effect  of  the  windage  on  the  velocity  of  the  projectile. 

15.  Length  of  the  bore  and  charge  of  powder  whidi  satisQr  the  data  of  the 
programme. 

16.  B^8am6  of  the  resolts  arrived  at  in  this  section. 


JSeeond  Section, — Thkkneoo  of  Metal  neceeeary  in  order  (hat  (he  Pieoe  may  retui 

(he  Expemsion  of  (he  Cfaaee, 

17.  Explanation  of  the  metiiod  employed  to  resolve  the  qnestion  of  the 
tiiidkiienes  of  metaL 

18.  First  prt^olsion  of  the  proJecUle^  mean  density  of  the  gases  after  this 
propnlnon. 

19.  Second  propulsion  of  the  projectile,  mean  density  of  the  gases  after  this 
propulsion. 

'    SO.  Third,  iburth,  Ac,  propulsions  of  the  prcgectile,  mean  density  of  the  gases 
after  each  of  them. 

21.  Density  and  position  of  the  strata  (of  gas)  at  the  moment  of  the  maxi» 
nram  of  mean  density. 

22.  Density  of  the  last  stratum  for  the  positions  which  come  after  thai  of  tfao 
msTimnm  of  mean  density. 

23.  Tensions  which  result  from  the  densities  found. 

24.  Corresponding  thicknesses  of  metaL 

25.  B6sum6  of  the  results  obtained. 

Third  SecHmL^I^ri^  of  As  Pitoe. 

26.  Inclosing  curve,  resulting  from  the  calculatioDs  of  the  second  section. 

27.  ModifioatJon  rendered  neceesaiy  by  the  form  of  the  posterior  part  of  tfa6 
pvcjecffle. 

28.  Utility  of  the  chamber  and  its  dimensions. 

29.  Tracing  of  the  diamber  and  of  its  junction  with  the  bora 

30.  Thidmess  of  metal  around  the  diamber. 

31.  Chase  and  reinforce. 

32.  Determination  of  the  an^  of  sig^t 

33.  Yent  and  base  ring. 

^  lOnimiim  weight  of  the  piece  for  the  resistance  of  the  carriage. 

18 
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85.  Approximate  calculation  of  the  weight  given  by  the  profile  prerioaaly 
obtained.    Modification  of  this  profile,  if  there  is  any. 

Iburlh  Section, — TrunnioM^  Breech,  (xnd  Momdlea. 

36.  Dimensions  of  the  tnumions  and  of  the  shoulders. 

37.  Tracing  of  the  breech. 

38.  Base  rings  and  other  moldings. 

39.  Object  and  fixing  of  the  preponderance  of  the  breech. 

40.  Exact  settlement  of  the  position  of  the  trunnions,  definitive  length  of  the 
leinforoe. 

41.  Center  of  gravity  of  the  piece ;  dimensions  and  position  of  the  handles. 

42.  Means  of  executing  the  calculations  indicated  in  the  two  preceding 
articles. 

43.  Table  of  the  dimensions  of  the  piece. 

0.    nsi  or  THs  howrzbb.    xmois  of  thi  fbojioiili. 

Mrst  Section, — Elements  of  (he  Chcarging  of  a  BowiJber, 

44.  Tracing  of  the  shot  bottooL 
46.  Tracing  of  the  fuse. 

46.  Diameter  of  the  cartridge  (or  of  the  bag.) 
4t.  Charge  of  powder  for  firing  with  ball. 

Btamd  Section,— Laws  of  the  Motion  of  the  Prqjectile,    Estabti^meni  of  iVadfef 

ToUHlits, 

48.  Preliminarj  calculations. 

49.  Trajectory. 

60.  Curve  of  the  inclinatioDS. 

61.  Curve  of  the  remiuning  velodties. 

62.  Curve  of  the  durations  of  the  passage. 

63.  Determination  of  the  elevations  for  the  fire  at  different  distances. 

6^  Angle  of  fire^  corresponding  to  the  different  distances  of  the  deject 
aimed  at 

65.  Anglos  of  descent. 

66.  Risum^  of  the  laws  of  the  motion  and  of  the  practice  tables. 

Third  Sedion.'-Fffects  of  the  ProjedtOe, 

67.  Depth  of  penetration  in  the  media  indicated  by  the  programme. 

68.  Effects  of  explosion  in  earth. 

69.  B^8um6  of  the  results  relating  to  the  effects  of  the  projectile. 

Hon. — The  formulas  cited  in  the  memoir  need  not  be  accompanied  bj  their 
demonstration,  except  in  the  case  of  the  latter  not  having  been  already 
developed  in  the  lessons  of  the  artOleiy  course.  It  will  be  suflldent  to  insert 
in  this  notice  only  the  final  result  of  the  calculation  relating  to  each  fbrmola, 
without  entering  into  the  details  of  such  calculations. 

The  study  of  the  design  for  ordnance  is  preceded  by  fimr  lessons  intended  to 
make  the  students  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  its  execution,  and  the  sob- 
•tenoe  of  whidi  is  indicated  in  the  programme  of  the  memoir 
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m.  APPUCAnON  OF  THB  THI0BII8  OF  THS  ASTILLSBT  00UB8B  (6  DATS.) 

This  study  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  students  those  theories  of  the  course 
whieh  have  not  found  their  application  in  the  desigpa  for  ordnance.  It  comprises 
tbe  solution  by  arithmetical  calculations  of  certahi  questions  on  the  effects  of 
powder,  the  balistic  pendulum,  the  effects  of  reoofl,  the  scienoe  of  projectiles, 
the  draught  of  carriages,  Ac.  The  number  of  the  questions  may  vary  according 
to  their  nature  and  the  tune  vrhich  their  solution  requires.  The  stating  of  the 
questions  and  the  results  of  the  calculations  are  inscribed  on  separate  papers. 
Tlds  study  is  preceded  by  a  lesson  in  vrhich  the  students  have  recalled  to  them 
the  formulas  which  they  have  to  employ. 

XV.  DRAWINQ  OF  ARTILLBRT  ICATBBIAL  (26  DATS.) 

Hw  drawing  of  artillery  material  has  for  its  object  the  representation  by 
figured  sketches  of  a  gun-carriage,  carriage,  or  other  fVimiture  of  KttSkxj 
materiaL  The  sketches,  on  paper  put  together  in  the  form  of  a  book,  and 
headed  by  a  special  programme  for  the  object  to  be  drawn,  consist  of  plant, 
sections,  or  elevations  of  the  object,  executed  on  certain  scales,  and  of  detailed 
projections  of  the  principal  iron-work  and  joints.  The  whole  fixed  by  the 
q>ecial  programme  in  question. 

AH  the  simultaneous  projections  of  any  one  part  of  the  olject  drawn  (fbie 
part  or  hind  part  for  carriages)  must  be  completely  figured ;  they  are  accom- ' 
panied  by  explanatory  inscriptions,  with  letters  of  reference  to  show  the  namsi 
of  the  pieces  in  wood  or  metal  which  they  comprise. 

Each  collection  of  sketches  must  contam  as  well  a  notice  in  confirmation  of 
the  drawing,  giving  the  complete  description  and  the  properties  of  the  object  to 
wfaidi  it  refers. 

The  students  make  two  surveys  of  the  same  kind ;  eight  days  are  allowed  for 
eadi  of  these  surveys,  including  the  composition  of  the  confirmatory  notice. 

The  first  survey  is  followed  by  the  execution  of  an  unfigri&ed  drawing,  con- 
feaining  a  complete  representation  of  the  object  surveyed  (elevation  and  plan,) 
obtained  by  the  combination  of  the  partial  projections  contained  in  the  sketch. 
The  drawing  should  be  colored  in  the  conventional  oniform  tints,  and  accom- 
pnied  by  an  explanatory  inscription,  with  letters  of  reference.  Ten  days  ara 
dsfoted  to  this  work  of  composition. 

y.  TRACIVO  OF  BATTERXI8  (4  DATS.) 

Ihis  work  consists  in  executing  sketches  showing,  each  in  accordance  with  a 
i^anita  programme,  the  complete  plan  of  a  battery  and  the  essential  data 
having  reforence  to  its  construction  and  to  its  armament  The  sketches,  made 
hj  scale  and  completely  figured,  must  comprise  in  the  case  of  each  batteiy  to  be 
lipnsented — 

1.  The  general  phui  of  the  battery,  on  the  scale  of  .^. 

2.  The  sectk)ns  or  elevations  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  this  plan, 

including  the  detail  of  the  powder  magazines,  lines  of  communication, 
Ac,  on  the  scale  of  yj^. 

3.  An  inscription  giving  the  object  of  the  battery,  its  armament^  its  general 

•nangement   {terre^m^   embrasures,    reyetmenti   ooiniiiBBieatioii% 


tBTumi: 
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.  nagaiiiMa,  Ao,)  the  woriDDMn,  material*,  and  toola  ntottmrj  toe  Ui 
ooDBtraatkni,  and  finally  the  dtuatioa  of  the  labor  and  iU  diabribnttoa 
by  d«7  tsd  nigbt 
£bnr  daya  are  devoted  to  thU  work,  whidi  mart  ba  executed  on  •  halT 
■heat  of  odomUer  ptipK.  The  leparate  pragrammea  telaliiig  to  ewA 
of  tbew  tatteiiea  an  abown  on  the  atudy  ordeia  oT  the  Tomu. 
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IV.    PEOORAMMB  OP  THE  COURSE  OF  MIUTART  ART  AND  PIELD  PORTVI' 

CATION. 

The  cooree  is  divided  into  six  parts,  and  is  made  up  of  leotores  and  works  of 
Application  in  the  Halls  of  Study  and  on  the  ground. 

I.     LEOTURBS. 

The  1st  part  contains  sundry  historical  notices  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Armies, 6  Lectures. 

9d  part  is  on  Tactics,  3 
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Castrametation, 2 

Field  Fortification, 16 

Uilitary  Communication, .' 10 

Strategy, 6 
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FIBSt  PART. — ^mSTORIOAL  NOTICES  ON  THB  OBGANIZATIOV  OP  ARMIKL 

The  first  lecture  commences  with  explanations  relating  to  the  G^reek  and 
Itoman  armies;  their  order  of  battle,  mode  of  marching;  ooopiffBon.of-tllb 
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Roman  Legion  with  the  Greek  Phalanx,  and  of  the  Roman  Legion  under  Marina 
and  under  the  Bmperors. 

2.  ICilitarj  organization  of  the  Franks  under  the  Kings  of  the  first  race. 
Oonaequenoes  of  the  feudal  system,  acting  on  the  military  organization.  Feudal 
armies.  Chivalry.  Crusades,  and  war  against  England.  Establishment  of  the 
first  standing  armies.  Results  dependent  on  the  introduction  of  fire-arms. 
Progress  made  in  the  Art  of  War  and  in  the  organization  of  armies,  from  the 
sixteenth  oentury  to  the  present  time. 

3.  Necessity  for  standing  armies.  Their  proper  character.  Recruiting.  Ttth 
motion.  Degrees  of  rank.  Station  of  the  officers.  Various  positions  of  military 
men.  On  the  composition  of  armies,  In&ntry,  Gayalry,  Artillery,  EngineefB. 
Corps  SEtat-Mc^,  Composition  of  the  army  during  the  Revolution  and  during 
the  Empire.    Actual  formation  of  a  French  army. 

General  Staffl  Commissariat  (Iniendance) — ^Difierent  services  dependent  on  it 
Relations  between  the  strength  of  each  of  the  arms  that  make  up  an  army. 
On  other  corps  whidi  are  not  dassed  among  the  principal  arms. 

4.  5,  6.  Summary  relating  to  the  military  organization  of  the  principal  Powen 
of  Europe. 

SECOND  PAB'T—ON  TACTICS. 

1.  Definitions.  Formations.  Manoeuvers;  character  of  a  good  numoeuTer. 
Order  of  battle :  firsts  of  the  Inftntry ;  second,  of  Cavalry ;  third,  of  the  Artil- 
lery; relating  to  Sharpshooters  {Urailleurs,) 

2.  Brief  summary  of  the  principal  movements  in  battalion  drill  to  pass  from 
line  to  the  order  in  columns  and  reciprocally.  Movements  in  colunm.  Move- 
ments in  battle.    Dispositions  to  be  made  against  Cavalry. 

3.  Of  the  principal  movements  in  line.  Order  of  battle.  Line  of  battle. 
Formation  of  In^try  to  advance  against  the  enemy.  Action  of  Cavalry. 
Principal  formations.    Charges  of  Artillery.    Use  of  the  Three  Arms. 

THISD  PART. — CA8TRAMSTATI0N. 

1.  General  principles  of  castrametation.  Situation.  Construction  and  dispo- 
sition of  barrado.  Camp  of  a  Regiment  of  In&ntry,  of  Cavalry,  and  of  a  Bat- 
tery of  Artillery. 

8.  Manner  of  tracing  a  camp  on  the  ground.  Huts;  details  relating  to  tiimr 
oonstruction.  Tents.  Bivouacs.  Screens.  Kitchens  and  camp  ovens.  C3x)ioe 
of  the  site  of  a  camp ;  precautions  to  be  taken  for  its  security.  Main  gpmrds. 
Advanced  poets.    Patrols  and  sentinels. 

rOUBTH  PAET. — HELD  FORTIFICATION. 

1.  Definition  of  fortification  in  general.  Object  and  character  of  field  fortifi- 
cation ;  its  utility  demonstrated  by  historical  examples.  Kapoleon^s  opinioD. 
Essential  principle  of  field  fortification.  Discussion  on  the  ordinary  profile  of 
earthen  entrenchments ;  on  the  dimensions  to  be  given  to  the  ditch  in  level 
ground. 

2.  Definitions  relating  to  the  trace ;  general  principles.    Redoubts. 

3.  On  the  elements  of  lines.  Relation  tiiat  sliould  exist  between  the  creet 
and  the  internal  size  of  a  closed  work.  Maximum  and  minimum  of  the  sides 
of  a  square  redoubt  Defects  inherent  to  the  trace  of  this  kmd  of  redoubt 
Circular  redoubts.    Redoubts  an  cr^maiUerw.    Star  forts.    Lines  with  bestiooe. 
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4.  BevetmentB  of  ▼arious  kinds;  cue  in  which  the  slope  of  the  ditch  should 
be  reveted ;  choice  to  be  made  of  the  different  kinds  of  revetments. 

6.  Exterior  dispositions;  soceasoriesto  the  defense;  abattis;  IrouB  deUft^; 
palisades ;  chevaux  de  frue,  kc  Precautions  to  be  adopted  with  reference  to 
such  aoceasoriesL 

6.  Interior  dispositions;  armament  of  musketry,  artillery,  barbettes^  and  em- 
brasures ;  their  advantages  and  disadvantages;  construction  of 

7.  Powder  magazines  of  different  kinds.  Small  earthen  entrenchments;  pal- 
isadesi  carpentry,  or  blockhouses ;  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  blodchouses. 
African  bJockhouse.    Closing  of  field-works. 

8.  Artificial  inundations ;  under  what  circumstances  they  can  be  considered 
as  obstacles.  Positions  and  dimensions  of  dikes.  Details  of  their  execution; 
what  advantage  can  be  drawn  from  an  inundation  having  less  than  five  feet 
depth  of  water. 

9.  What  is  understood  by  the  defilading  of  a  woric  The  defilading  of  field- 
woriu  should,  above  all  things,  be  made  to  depend  on  their  trace  and  situation. 
Definitions:  dangerous  ground;  dangerous  points.  Defilement  of  an  isolated 
and  closed  woric ;  in  what  case  it  is  practicable.  Use  of  traverses.  A  partial 
defilement  may  sometimes  be  sufficient 

10.  Continuous  lines.  Broken  lines.  Traces  of  redan,  tenaOleSjCrenudllerBt. 
Bastioned  fines.  Comparison  between  continuous  and  broken  lines.  Principal 
objections  to  their  use.  Utility  of  each  demonstrated  under  certain  dronm- 
stances. 

11.  lines  in  broken  ground:  their  form  should  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  On  the  manner  of  fortifying  a  table-land.  Expedients  for  defiladhig 
portions  of  lines.  On  the  manner  of  making  use  of  the  natural  obstacles  of  the 
ground;  forests,  scarps,  marshes,  water-courses,  Ac.  Method  of  fortifying  a 
house,  village,  an  open  town.    Defense  of  a  bridge  or  road. 

12.  Tites  de  ponL  Utility  of  small  earthen  entrenchments  in  these  cases  to 
fedlitate  the  passage  of  a  retreating  army.  Traces  of  a  large  Uie  de  ponL 
Principal  circumstances  relating  to  the  use  of  lines  in  war.  lines  of  dronm- 
vallation  and  oountervallation.  Frontier  lines.  Retrenchments  against  a  de- 
scent lines  that  an  army  should  make  in  an  enemy*s  country,  &r  from  its 
base  of  operations.  Entrenchment  on  the  field  of  battle.  Lines^  mixed,  pro- 
posed by  General  Rogniat 

13.  Attack  and  defense  of  entrenchments,  of  a  continuous  line;  of  a  line  at 
intorals;  of  an  isolated  work,  Ac.  Examples  of  the  attadc  and  defense  of 
lines. 

14.  Instruction  relating  to  the  operations  for  profiling  and  defilading  on  the 
ground. 

15.  Instruction  on  the  project  of  field  fortification.  Calculation  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  ditch  corresponding  to  the  feoe  of  a  work  of  a  variable  relief  and  to 
be  constructed  in  level  or  other  ground.  Details  relating  to  traverses,  small 
entrenchments ;  defensive  caponnieres,  and  accessories  to  defense,  kc 

16.  On  the  construction  of  entrenchments.  Practical  operations  and  organi- 
sation of  workshops  to  obtain  durable  and  solid  work.  Necessity,  in  most  cases, 
ibr  accelerating  the  construction  of  entrenchments.  Yauban's  precepts.  In 
^hat  manner  the  work  must  proceed  to  obtain  a  useful  result;  and,  in  the  event 
or  plenty  of  hands,  how  to  finish  it  promptly. 
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FIFTH  PABT.— oir  mLTTART  cxmMxnnoATioir8. 

1.  On  roftds.  1  and  2,  QaaBifloation  of  roads.  Section  and  traoe  of  roads 
in  IdveH  and  moontain  oonntxy.  Detaila  connected  with  the  atodj  of  a  project 
for  a  road.  Particolar  oonditiona  relating  to  military  roads.  Execution  of  paTid 
and  macadamized  roads.  Roads  for  passing  difficult  places  by  the  nse  of  fi»- 
dnes,  logs,  Aa    Maintenance  and  destmction  of  roads. 

2.  On  military  bridges. 

8.  Observations  on  the  cnirents  and  change  of  form  in  the  bed  of  riyen. 
1^6rds.  Transyene  sections,  Aa  Reconnaissances  of  riTera.  Propertiea  essen- 
tial to  military  bridges.  Relation  between  the  buoyancy  and  the  load  In  the 
ease  of  floating  supports.  Anchorage.  Construction  of  the  abutments.  Keans 
of  rendering  bridges  stable. 

4.  Gonstruction  of  a  bridge  of  boats  hi  different  ways.  Bridges  made  of 
ordinary  boats.    Method  of  withdrawing  a  bridge  of  boats. 

6.  Raft  bridge.  Relation  between  the  weight  and  the  extrinsic  load  of  a 
nft.  Number  of  trunks  of  trees  required  for  a  raft  bridge  on  a  rirer  of  gtran 
dimensions.  Weight  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Number  and  space  between  rafts* 
Construction  of  a  raft  and  a  bridge  of  rafts.    Bridges  of  casks  and  trestles. 

6.  Rope  bridges;  their  use.  Calculations  respecting  the  tension  and  diame- 
ters of  ropes.  Construction  of  a  suspension  bridge,  and  calculations  relating 
toft. 

Y.  Bridges  on  piles,  carriages,  gabions,  Ac 

8.  Measures  to  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  military  bridges.  Destruc- 
tion of  military  bridges;  also  of  masonry  bridges.    Reeetablishment  of  bridges. 

9.  Flying  bridges.  Feny-boats,  tubs,  passage  by  fords,  on  the  Ice,  by 
swimming. 

10.  Execution  of  the  passage  of  rivers.  Advancmg  and  in  retreating.  Ex- 
amples. 

SIXTH  PAST. — BTRATBOT. 

1.  DeAnitioo.  Fundamental  principles  of  all  operations  in  war.  In  all  cases 
there  ar^-^irst,  the  base  of  operations;  second,  the  point  to  be  arrived  at; 
-tturd,  the  line  of  operations.    Strategetical  points  and  lines. 

8.  On  marching.  Preparatory  and  manoeuvering  marches.  Advanced  and 
rear  guard.  On  provisions.  System  of  magazines.  Requisitions.  Invaskms. 
Battle.    Examples. 

8.  On  positions.  War  in  a  mountainous  district  Retreats.  Pursuit  Con- 
voys.   Partizans. 

4.  Winter  quarters.  Cantonments.  War  against  irregular  bands.  Military 
reconnaissances. 

6.  Precis  of  the  campaigns  of  the  French  armies. 

6.  Analysis  of  the  principal  campaigns  of  great  captains. 

n.    pRooiuiaa  of  tub  works  of  iPPUOATiON  executed  th  the  halls  op 

STUDT. 

These  works  consist  of  four  Plates  of  Drawings,  two  Memoirs,  and  a  Project 
of  Field  Fortification.  Of  the  four  Plates  of  Drawings,  two  relate  to  Held 
Fortification,  and  two,  accompanied  by  Memoirs,  relate  to  Military  Communi- 
cations. 
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Plate  1. — ^Elements  of  lines.  Tracmg,  on  tbe  scale  of  |V«v  ^  ^^  interior 
(onlj)  of  a  redan,  lunette,  redoubt,  atar  fort,  bastioned  ibrt,  according  to 
partJonlar  data  given  to  each  Sous-Lieotenant  Construction  on  the  scale  of 
fj^  of  a  complete  profile  kit  each  of  these  worksi  supposed  to  be  established  on 
toral  ground.  Complete  calculation  of  the  deblais  and  remblais  for  one  of  the 
fnoeding  works,  according  to  the  instructicms  of  the  Professor. 

Plate  2. — ^Details  of  a  field-work.  Trace  on  the  scale  of  -^  of  a  portion  of 
tbs  work  of  which  the  deblais  and  remblais  has  been  calculated.  Graphic  con- 
•trastion  of  a  barbette  and  of  a  direct  or  oblique  embrasure.  Details  of  reret- 
■SHta  in  laacinesy  hurdles,  tort    Pis6.    Dravring  of  a  blockhouse. 

Plate  3. — ^Accompanied  by  a  Memoir.    Prqect  of  a  portion  of  road  on  ground 
TCpcesented  by  certain  lines^  according  to  certain  data. 
Plate  4. — Accompanied  by  a  Memoir.    Military  bridges. 
1.  Drawing  of  a  portion  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  three  openings  being  shown ; 
the  two  fijrst  relating  to  the  successiYe  coDstructk>n  of  the  bridge^  and 
the  third,  of  the  construction  by  portions. 
S.  Project  for  establishing  a  raft  bridge;  the  wklth  of  the  riyer;  the  kind 
of  troops  to  pass  over  the  bridge;  the  length;  mean  diameter  of  the 
available  trunks  of  trees  and  the  length  and  scantling  of  the  joints 
being  given.    The  drawing  to  exhibit  a  plan  of  two  openings  of  the 
bridge^  and  a  transverse  section. 
8.  Tressd  bridge.    To  draw  a  longitudinal  devation  and  a  transverse  sec- 
tion of  a  tressel  bridge,  being  given  the  length  of  the  top  and  of  the 
foet  of  the  treasels  up  and  down  the  stream. 
4.  Project  for  the  repair  of  a  broken  arch;  being  given  the  opening  of  the 
head,  the  elevation  of  the  roadway  of  the  bridge  above  the  level  of 
the  water;  the  depth  of  the  water,  the  rapidity  of  the  current^  the 
kind  of  troops  to  pass  over  the  bridge,  and  the  available  time  and  the 
resources  ss  regards  men  and  materials  whidi  can  be  had  recourse  ta 

Frogramme  of  the  Projtti  of  Fidd  IhrHfioatum, 

This  project  is  made  by  the  Sub-Lieutenants,  according  to  certain  data  given 
to  each  of  them.  It  has  for  its  object  to  cause  them  to  study: — 1st  The  trace. 
M.  The  complete  organization  necessary  for  its  defense.  3d.  The  details  of 
eooitraetion  of  a  field-work.  In  consequence,  the  work  comprises  three  Plates 
of  Drawings  and  a  Memoir  divided  into  three  parts. 

I\ogramme  of  (he  Drawings. 

Plate  1. — Plan  of  the  whole.  This  plate  has  for  its  object  the  research  of  a 
trace  and  of  a  combination  of  suitable  works  for  the  fortification  of  a  certain 
portion  of  ground  under  certain  circumstances  of  war  defined  by  particular 
data.  Each  Sub-Lieutenant  receives  a  lithographed  sheet  representing  the 
ground  to  be  fortified,  and  he  has  to  exhibit  on  this  sheet  the  works  he  pro- 
poses, in  tracing  in  plain  lines  the  horizontal  projections  of  the  interior  crests 
and  superior  limits  of  the  ditch,  and  in  dotted  lines  the  stockades  or  palisades ; 
to  riiow  in  black  figures  at  the  angles  of  the  works  the  relief  of  the  interior 
crests ;  the  sites  of  barbettes,  embrasures,  traverses,  barriers,  ftc.,  being  indi- 
cated by  reference  letters  and  explanatory  notes,  the  lines  in  red  showing  the 
directions  and  objects  of  the  line  of  fire. 
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Plate  2. — Organizatioa  of  a  woriL 

This  plate  hai  for  itsok^jeot  the  atodyof  the  details  of  the  interior  and 
organisatioii  of  a  worlc  of  a  oertain  fimn,  in  order  to  render  it  susceptible  of 
making  a  good  defense. 

Each  Sub-Lieutenant  wiU  draw  a  complete  plan  of  such  one  of  the  wotkg 
shown  on  Plate  1,  as  maj  be  pointed  out  by  the  Professor.  He  wiU  represent 
the  ditches,  parapets,  embrasures,  acoessory  defenses,  small  entrenchments,  de- 
ioents  into  the  ditch,  fta,  according  to  the  particular  data  furnished  to  him;  tiis 
Agures  of  ttie  relief  of  the  crests  of  all  kinds^  the  deblals  and  remblais  being 
marked  at  all  the  angles.  The  figures  of  the  natural  ground  will  be  nnderlined. 
The  same  plate  will  contain  figured  profiles  which  haye  served  (or  the  determin* 
ation  of  the  complete  projection  of  the  woik.    Scale  j\^. 

Plate  3. — Detuls  of  construction. 

The  object  of  this  plate  is  to  show  the  composition  of  workshops  and  the 
manner  that  should  be  adopted  in  the  construction  of  fleld*works^  aooordiog  to 
circumstances,  for  the  execution  of  the  deblais  and  remblais. 

Each  Sub-Lieutenant  will  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  work  drawn  on 
PUte  2  should  be  constracted : — Ist  To  render  it  durable  and  solid.  2d.  To 
anrire  rapidly  at  a  usefiil  result,  even  with  limited  resources  of  workmen  snd 
tools.  3d.  To  finish  the  woric  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  hj  making  use  of 
all  the  necessary  means.  A  plan  will  show  the  composition  of  the  workshops 
onder  each  of  these  hypotheses^  and  the  sucoessiye  adyancement  of  the  work 
will  be  represented  by  oertain  profiles  supposed  to  be  made  at  oertahi  periods 
of  the  construction  through  the  center  of  one  of  the  faces  of  the  woriL  la 
these  profiles  a  firm  trace,  figured  with  altitudes,  will  show  the  limits  of  the 
deblais  and  remblais  at  the  period  represented  by  the  profiles;  and  in  additioa 
by  dotted  lines,  the  final  results  proposed  to  be  obtained.  All  these  projects 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  figured  plan,  showing  the  principal  altitudes  in  me- 
ters. The  remblais  will  be  colored  with  gamboge,  the  undisturbed  eartii  in 
bistre,  and  the  deblais  will  be  left  white. 

JProgramme  of  the  Memoir,  ^ 

Each  Sub-Lieutenant  will  write  at  the  head  of  his  Memoir  the  text  of  the 
particular  programme,  to  which  he  is  obliged  to  conform  in  the  preparation  of 
his  project,  and  he  should  add  to  the  text  of  the  Memoir  all  the  sketches  prop* 
erly  figured,  which  are  necessary  for  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  dispositions 
which  are  not  sufficiently  detailed  on  the  Drawings. 

The  Memoir  is  divided  into  three  parts,  corresponding  to  the  three  Plates  of 
Drawings. 

FIB8T  PART.— <K)N8ID£RATI0K8  RE8PECTIN0  THE  WHOLE  PROJECT. 

1st  General  principles,  according  to  which  it  would  be  proper  to  trace  the 
works  indicated  in  the  particular  programme,  such  as  lines  at  intervals,  contin- 
uous lines,  tStes  de  pent,  kc 

2d.  Description  of  the  tracing  in  Plate  1.  Reasons  deduced  finom  the  form 
of  the  ground  or  the  nature  of  the  military  operations  that  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  trace.    Object  of  the  works,  and  their  connection  with  each  other. 

3d.  Number,  description,  and  position  of  the  pieces  of  artiUery  composing  the 
armament 
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4liL  IfaTimnm  and  mioinram  of  troopB  that  could  be  employed  in  the  defenae 
of  these  workiL 

•tfa.  Diqweitionfl  whidi  shoold  be  adopted  (relatirely  to  the  necesBarj  prepa- 
in  materials  and  to  the  aeparation  and  morement  of  troope)  for  the  attack 
for  the  deAoae. 


BMCOKD  PABT.— OOMFLITB  OROANIZATIOK  OF  A  WOBX. 

UL  Particnkr  oliject  of  the  work  shown  in  Plate  3.  Trace  of  the  complete 
pvqjeetions  of  the  parapets,  barbettes,  ramps,  embrasures,  trarerses,  fta 

M.  Oondttions  tiiat  sliould  be  fulfilled  by  the  ditch.  Approximate  calculation 
<if  dimensions  whidi  should  be  given  to  it,  taking  into  acooont  the  increased 
Bsaas  of  proyiding  for  an  excess  or  defect  of  the  deblais. 

Id.  Discussion  on  the  site  and  the  part  which  might  be  expected  from  small 
fiimidmients,  accessory  defenses^  shutters,  descents  of  ditches,  Aa 

4sh.  Site  of  powder  magazines;  capacity  that  should  be  giren  to  them,  sutt- 
ililB  to  the  state  of  the  munitions  necessary  for  the  armament  of  the  work. 

THIBD  PABT.-r-DRAILS  OF  OOKSTBUOTIOirS. 

lat  Meanaof  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  earth;  consideratioiis  respecting 
velajB  for  the  transport  of  earth  with  the  shovel 

3d.  Descriptk)!!,  number  and  disposition  of  the  worlcmen  in  a  shed  for  deblai 

remblai,  aooording  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  number  of  relays. 
Sd.  KTplanaffon  of  Plate  3.    Organization  of  the  sheds  and  conduct  of  the 
where  the  duration  and  solidity  of  the  work  are  the  greatest  essentials ; 
on  the  other  hand,  rapidity  of  execution  is  the  principal  thing  to  be 
WflUad. 

4Ui.  Which  of  the  modes  of  construction  exhibited  in  Plate  3  it  would  be 
dsiirable  to  employ  for  the  proposed  worics,  according  to  the  drcumstanoe 
iyirlflnd  in  the  particular  programme.  Calculation  for  this  mode  of  constnKV 
tlon,  of  the  time  and  of  the  numbers  of  men  and  tools  necessary  for  the  exeou- 
of  the  deblais  and  remblais  of  the  work  given  in  the  plate. 
Ml  Details  of  construction  of  the  revetments,  magazines^  shutters,  accessory 
artillery  platforms,  Ac. 


nL    PBOQ&AioaB  or  sxtkbiob  wobks. 

Hiese  works  consist  of  an  exercise  in  tracing  out  a  camp,  and  an  exercise  on 
ttft  profiling  and  defilement  of  field-works. 

The  exercise  on  tracing  camps  has  no  particular  programme,  but  is  preceded 
^  a  lecture  given  by  the  Professor. 

J^rogramme  of  Practical  Exercises  on  ike  DefUemerU  and  Profiling  of  Field  Works. 

This  exercise  comprehends:  Ist,  work  on  the  ground;  2d,  a  Memoir. 
The  work  on  the  ground  has  for  its  object:  Ist,  the  trace  of  the  projections 
o£  the  interior  crest  of  a  work,  whose  position  and  form  are  known ;  2d,  the 
d0^cnuination  of  the  relief  of  the  interior  crest;  3d,  the  profiling  of  the  different 
ptf/ts,  so  that  the  relief  of  the  different  parts  of  the  parapet,  barbettes,  traverses, 
Jke-,  may  all  be  fixed. 

^e  Sub-Lieutenants  for  this  kind  of  work  are  divided  into  groups  of  six  or 

eight,  employed  together  on  the  same  work,  each  group  being  divided  into  two 

sgnadfl.    The  wotk  may  be  a  lunette  or  a  redan  of  given  dimensbna,  having  a 
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ptfipet  of  three  meters  tbidc,  and  a  natural  dope  of  one  to  one.  Itt  Ihe 
direction  of  the  capital  will  be  marked  out  in  fipont  by  two  numberod  pickets 
2d.  The  tracing  will  be  executed  by  means  of  poles  or  pidcets  placed  at  all  the 
moffifda,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  gorge;  the  relief  will  be  detenmned  by 
the  practical  methods  of  defilement  adrerted  to  in  the  lecture  whidi  ppsoedid 
the  work. 

3d.  The  relief  obtained  by  the  defilement  wiU  be  marked  <m  all  the  poles  or 
^okets  placed  at  the  anglesi  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  sides  of  the  work. 

4th.  On  each  &oe  two  yertical  profiles  will  be  executed,  perpendknlar  to  the 
horizontal  projections  of  its  interior  crest.  In  order  that  these  profiles  shall 
Bot  interfere  with  those  placed  at  the  angles^  they  must  be  establidied  si  mnh 
eral  meters  distant  fhom  the  extremity  of  each  face. 

6th.  The  profiles  of  the  angles  will  be  deducted  by  simple  prolongattonsi  and 
the  same  for  the  profiles  of  the  gorge.  If  the  homologous  crests  of  two  eoa^ 
tiguous  fiices  do  not  meet  each  other,  they  should  be  reconciled  by  Joining  two 
points  taken  on  each  of  them  at  half  a  meter  from  the  inteneotion  of  their 
projections. 

6tb.  On  the  traverse,  designed  to  secure  the  defenders  from  a  reyerse  flre^ 
two  profiles  are  constructed,  near  to  its  extremities  if  its  crest  is  a  right  Uns^ 
but  if  it  is  bent,  another  profile  must  be  set  up  at  the  junctwn. 

7th.  The  data  of  all  these  profiles  are,  the  relief  of  the  interior  crest  at  the 
point  where  it  is  encountered  by  the  profile^  the  thickness  of  the  panqpeC^  Iht 
constant  parts  of  every  profile,  and  the  natural  slope  of  the  gnmnd;  the  por> 
t&OQ  of  the  slope  of  the  traverses  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  dominant  heights 
should  not  be  reveted,  the  others  should  be. 

8th.  At  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  profiles  with  the  projectiona  of  ttt 
ridges  of  the  works,  as  well  as  at  the  points  used  for  adjusting,  poles  or  pioktti 
•re  placed,  on  wbidi  the  points  belonging  to  the  ridges  are  marked.  Thsss 
points  will  be  joined  together  in  each  profile  by  twine^  indksating  the  diiftrent 
planes  of  the  work. 

9tlL  The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  batteries,  either  of  barbettes  or 
Imsures,  will  be  equaUy  determined  by  poles  or  pickets  placed  at  all 
angles,  and  united  together  by  twine  in  the  manner  that  will  be  stAseqfuently 
explained. 

lOtb.  For  the  barbette  batteries,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  establish  and 
to  construct  the  front  ooup4  of  the  salient  of  the  interior  crest^  and  substitute 
an  interior  horizontal  crest  throughout  the  extent  of  the  barbette  ibr  that  sita* 
sled  in  the  plane  of  defilement  The  necessary  adjustments  are  then  made 
between  the  slope  of  the  parapet  of  the  barbette  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
fkce,  and  indicate  by  means  of  twine  the  intersections  of  the  terre-plein  of  ttie 
barbette  and  of  its  slope  with  the  different  planes  of  the  work. 

nth.  For  the  embrasures,  after  having  determined  their  direction,  the  inter- 
sections of  the  cheeks  and  bottom,  with  the  interior  and  exterior  slope  of  the 
parapet,  and  with  its  slope ;  also  the  slope  which  terminates  the  tnterruptioii 
of  the  banquette  throughout  the  extent  of  the  battery.  In  the  case  where  the 
platform  is  formed  more  than  0"*  4  elevated  above  the  soil,  a  ramp  is  oonstructed 
with  its  slope,  and  the  intersections  with  the  slope  from  the  platform  are  shown. 

1 2th.  After  the  batteries,  the  slope  of  the  ends  of  the  traverses  and  of  the 
passages  for  entry  and  exit  are  constructed. 

13th.  The  traverse  will  be  finish<ed  by  s^justing  its  different  planes  with 
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tkow  of  the  paitHDet.  In  the  particular  otae,  where  it  was  interfered  with  to 
OMln  A  pusage  oyer  the  banquette,  it  is  flniahed  by  reveting  the  alope  paaabg 
by  tba  crest  of  the  banqnette  of  the  work. 

lAth.  At  the  paangea  of  entry  and  exit  from  the  work,  the  parapets  will  be 
flniahed  by  the  alope  of  the  roTetment,  whoee  intersections  witii  the  different 
planes  of  the  parapets  most  be  determined. 

15th.  For  each  sqnad  of  workmen,  the  distance  of  the  salient  of  the  work  to 
the  point  on  which  it  will  be  defiladed  must  be  determined. 

MBMOIB. 

Iflt  Object  of  defilement — which  is  considered  to  be  dangerous  ground,  dan- 
pnm  point,  plane  of  defilement. 

Id.  Position  of  the  dangerous  point  relatirely  to  the  work  which  is  to  be 
Mladed.    Practical  method  on  the  ground.    Results  to  which  it  leadA 

Sd.  On  the  field  this  method  is  not  always  applicable  to  an  isolated  work, 
and  Beyer  is  so  to  entrenchments  of  a  great  development,  such  as  lines^  large 
tAteede-pont,  Aa  By  what  proceeding  is  it  generally  expedient  to  attempC  to 
ftdflU  in  war  the  indisputable  oondition  of  defilement 
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4th.  ICethodfl  of  defilement  employed.  Determination  of  tbe  differant  piUuMt 
of  barbettes^  of  their  rampa,  of  the  profiles  of  the  gorge,  fta  Oonatractioii  of 
embrasm-es. 

6tfa.  Means  made  nab  of  in  practice  for  determining  the  distance  of  tbe  »- 
lient  of  the  work  to  the  dangerous  point  on  which  it  is  defiladed. 

V.-PROGIUMME  OF  PERMANENT  FORTIFICATION,  ANB  THE  ATTACK  AND 

DEFENSE  OF  PLACES. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  Permanent  Fortification  and  the  Attack  and  De- 
fense of  Places,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz: — 


The  tint  part  eoiwbls  of  the  itudy  of  Um  Comtraetion  of  exiiting 
ftioiHt«DditiscoiDiiiontotlMtwo*enrio«;  it  comonaiw, 


TlMateoad  part  eoMAJw  tlio  priMtpln 
of.tbo  Art  of  FortifieatioQ,  diTtded 
into  time  Mctioot,  of  wkieh  tho. . . .  "^ 


FbrtiSea- 


comofiMw,, 
''UtnetioD  rdat«  to  FortiSeatioa 


onlmrel  fioiind, 

Sod  tection  rolatei  to  Fortifioft- 

tion  on  hilly  ground, 

3hl   netioo   iwotM   to  foamJ 
qowtlom  of  Fortifioatioos,  . . . . 
Thifd  part  relatn  to  tha  Attack  and  JManto  of  Plaeai, 


Total  onmbar  of  Laetoni,. 


The  first  part  contains  a  description  of  the  various  works  of  permanent  ftir- 
tification,  their  respective  uses,  and  the  changes  that  have  been  succoanvdy 
made  in  them,  together  with  a  short  history  of  ancient  fortification  prior  to  the 
invention  of  powder,  and  the  changes  introduced  by  the  use  of  fire-arflu. 

The  qrstems  of  Errard,  Seville,  Pagan,  Yauban,  Ck)ehom,  and  CormoDtalgBS. 

The  first  section  of  the  second  part  describes  the  principles  on  whidi  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  a  fit>nt  of  fortification  on  level  ground,  and  according  to  Gormom* 
taigne*s  system,  are  regulated,  such  as  the  command,  relief;  defilement,  form, 
length,  and  material  of  which  the  various  parts  should  be  constructed;  tbe 
modificaUons  required  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  water;  the  changes  whidi 
are  necessary  as  regards  exterior  or  advanced  works,  and  ending  with  a  com- 
parison of  a  fix>nt  of  fortification  according  to  Ck)rmontaigne,  with  a  modiflca- 
tion  of  the  same  system  introduced  by  the  French  engineers. 

The  second  section  commences  with  the  principles  of  defilement  and  its  ap- 
I^catk>n  under  various  given  circumstances,  proceeds  with  tlie  deseriplkiii  of 
an  imaginary  woric  founded  on  certain  given  data,  and  fbraishes  the  data  of 
its  proposed  oonstruotion.  It  then  supplies  the  theory  relating  to  mine^  and 
their  use  in  the  attack,  defense,  and  destruction  of  places,  and  points  out  (l» 
particular  duties  of  engineers  in  fortified  places,  and  the  proper  and  most  eA* 
dent  manner  of  carrying  them  on. 

The  third  sectk>n  relates  to  the  preparation  of  projects  for  the  imptownent 
of  inefficiently  fortified  phices,  and  to  the  utility,  particular  oiganisatkm,  and 
proper  positk>n  of  fortified  places  on  a  frontier  line.  It  then  txphioM  the 
necessity  for  militaiy  law  in  providmg  for  the  security  of  fortified  places  and 
districts  along  the  frontiers  of  a  state. 

Tbe  third  part  describes  the  various  opemtions  oonaected  with  tbe  attadc  and 
defense  of  a  baationed  fortification,  commencing  with  the  operations  prelimi* 
nary  to  the  siege  and  investment  of  the  place^  and  continuing  to  describe  the 
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yeral  prooessefl  to  be  employed  in  the  attack  of  the  place,  with  the  corres- 
pondiDg  efforts  that  should  be  made  during  its  defense,  and  ending  with  an 
liistorical  account  of  certain  sieges. 

This  course  requires  the  practical  completion  of  the  fbUowing : 


Nataraof 
tiMWofk. 


Ho.  9, 


Vhtta^ 


•f  •  •  •  • 


4,(Af- 
takra.) 


Yfato4.(BB. 


M,    •  • *  • 


fteMf,. 


^  «  •  •  ' 


7,. 


By* •*•• 


r, . 


9n^  Plate, 


*lf   •  •  •  • 


allowed 
IbrlU 
platioo 


SOdajt, 


8 


3    " 
10    - 


10    *• 
3    " 


3    " 

1    " 


10  « 

0  •• 

9  " 

5  - 

10  •• 

4  " 


Subject  of  tlie  Wofk. 


Jtt  Pert^-Oa  estetiDf  Fortifieationt. 

Completo  prcsjeetion  of  the  froot  of  Corraoataifne  wHhool 
eoontmaard  or  cavalier, 

Throe  pvofllei  of  tliefroat, , 

9d  Part.— Principle*  of  the  Art  of  Fortiffoation. 

Itt  Seetioo :  Fortifieatiom  on  level  frouad. — Priadpal  gnifAt- 
ical  eooatmcUoiM  of  the  front  on  level  groaad  aocorwnf  to 
particolar  datafiven  to  each  Student .., 

Oonpleto  im^ection  of  the  whole  of  the  visible  and  oader- 
groood  parts  of  the  tanae  front, , 

TMee  proillei  of  the  front, 

Description  of  the  prioeipin  of  the  Fortification,  with  a  do* 
tailM  disoimioo  of  the  dispositions  adopted  in  the  particu- 
lar case  treated  \tj  the  Students. 

9d  Sertion:  FortiMatioo  on  hilly  groond. — Drawinf  ofthe 
ideal  fortress  and  of  its  TAte-dn-poot,  with  the  interior  en- 
trenchments, inundation,  sluices,  and  all  necessary  deteils 
to  enable  a  proper  comprehension  to  be  had  of  tlw  action 
of  the  water. 

Drawing  completo  of  one  of  the  fronts  of  the  place  and  its 
outworks,  oescribed  by  a  particolar  pro|nimme.  Ddile- 
meot  of  all  the  works  of  this  front  and  of  the  masonry  of 
one  of  its  faces, 

On  the  situation  of  the  fortification ;  description  of  the  imag- 
inary fortress,  aiMl  of  the  management  of  the  water ;  ei- 
plaoation  of  the  operations  of  defilement  drawn  on  Plate  3. 

Plan  and  profile  of  a  full  revetment  of  the  escarp  with  it* 
coonterioits, 

Plan,  profiles,  and  elevation  of  a  revetment  "  en  d6charge.*' 

Detail  of  a  gallery  and  small  chamber  of  a  mine,  of  its  tamp- 
ing and  mode  of  firing, 

Detaikd  project  of  one  of  the  parts  of  the  front  of  fortifica- 
tion defiladed  in  Plate  3.    Plans  at  dilforeat  height ;  dtspo 
sition  of  the  galleriee  and  small  eharoben  of  mines  ro- 
qaired  for  blowing  np  the  whole  of  the  ground  hetween 
two  listening  galleries, 

Sections  and  eievatione  of  the  preceding  prsgeet.  Fomda- 
tions,  coping  of  vaults,  drassii^  of  oat  stones,  dee., 

Detail  oi  a  small  gallery  and  chamber  of  a  miaa,  tompiised 
in  the  dispositions  ot  Plate  4.    Tamping  and  nMde  of 


t  of  a  part  of  the  preceding 


firing, 
Abstractions 

prcgeet,... 
Study  of  the  alteratioM  in  the  earth  of  the  i 

pr^eeta,  lepreseoting  the  foor  nrineipal 

work,  by  a  plan  and  seetioo,  witb  an  elei 

poriod, 

Oonesal  theory  of  the  removal  of  earth.    Appliention  to  a 

pattieuhu  project, 

Register  of  tiie  removal  of  earth  as  represented  in  Plate  %. 
Estimate  of  Hie  part  of  the  progeet  to  whiah  the  abstraetion 

of  meoNireroents  has  ~ 


part  of  the 
'    of  the 
elevaition  of  thn  4th 


of  an  aslithig 


been  applied 

ad  Seetioo :  ProJeeCioo  of  the  ii 
nrtined  ploee. 

Complete  projection  of  the  pmject  for  Impioviof  nn  asisliag 
nuttfled  pwce^ ...•.•......•••....•.••.........  ■  ••  ..«• 

Details  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  tlw  ptejact,  in  plans, 
sectioos,  and  elevations 

Marginal  notes  on  the  defects  presented  by  the  existing  sys- 
tem, and  on  the  means  employed  for  correcting  them. 

Balanee  of  the  "*  deUais**  and  **  remUais'*  of  the  picject. 

3d  Pert.— Attack  and  DefenM  of  Placet. 

Pngeet  of  attack  of  a  froot  of  fortification  on  level  ground. 

Details  of  the  attaek. 

Journal  of  the  siege.  Dstaib  rotating  to  the  compoeition  of 
the  garrison  and  of  the  besie|ing  army  ;  also  on  the  mate- 
rial for  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  required  for  the  attack 
md  dafimsa.    Fen  sketoh  of  the  meet  ilemsntaiT  worke 
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VL    PROORAMMB  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  TOPOGRAPHT. 

The  oourse  of  Topography  oomprefaends  two  parta. 

The  first  relates  to  the  art  of  topographical  drawing^  and  the  second  to  the  art 
timaSong  topogn^ksal  sonreys.  Both  parts  are  carried  imparipoBtm;  but  m 
the  order  in  which  the  different  branches  of  the  instruction  can  be  given  depends 
very  much  on  the  other  works  carried  on  in  the  School,  it  will  be  m&n  oonven- 
ient  to  give  the  programme  for  each  separately. 

rnUST  PAET. — ^DTSTBUCnOV  or  TOPOQRAFHIGAL  DEAWVO. 

The  instruction  in  topographical  drawing  comprehends  lectures  and  exensisfis 
In  graphical  representation.  It  is  based  on  a  complete  exposition  of  the  ooo* 
Tsntional  principles  of  this  species  of  drawing,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  engraved 
examples  of  the  diaract^istics  adc^ited  for  the  representation  of  the  various 
details. 

Fint  SecHotL'-Ledurea. 

The  lectures  have  for  their  object  the  explanation  of  the  general  prindples 
of*  the  instruction  in  topographical  drawing,  and  the  geometrical  conditians 
irhidi  should  regulate  the  shading  of  maps  and  their  reduction.  They  imme- 
diately precede  the  exercise  to  which  th^  relate. 

Lecture  1  relates  to  small  maps,  copies,  and  reductions  of  these;  and  it 
explains  the  ol^ect  of  topographical  maps,  the  various  kinds  and  the  differeot 
scales  generally  used.  The  manner  in  which  the  form  of  the  ground  is  repire- 
sented  by  equi-distant  contour  or  level  lines  is  also  explained,  and  mentioQ  Is 
made  of  the  conventional  tints  used,  and  the  species  of  writing  and  value  of  the 
scale  employed. 

Lectures  3  and  3  r^te  to  the  execution  of  shaded  plans  by  the  brush  and 
the  pen,  under  different  circumstances  of  light  and  shade. 

Lecture  4  explains  the  different  methods  for  reducing  topographical  mKf§, 
also  the  description,  mode  of  using,  and  verification  of  pentagn^hs. 

Second  Section. — Exerciaea. 

These  exercises  are  intended  to  teach  the  students  the  conventional  signs  used 
in  topographical  drawing,  and  to  give  them  facilities  with  the  pendl  and  brush 
ftr  producing  shaded  maps,  and  in  reducing  them  fix>m  one  scale  to  another. 

SSOOKD  PAST. — ^INBTBUCnOV  Uf  TOPOGRAPHICAL  BURVBTXXG. 

This  instruction  comprises : 

Ist  Lectures  given  in  amphitheatre. 

2d.  Practical  lectures  or  exercises. 

8d.  The  execution  of  topographical  surveys. 

Fu^si  Section,-^  Oral  Lectures. 

These  lectures  are  divided  in  two  classes,  which  comprehend: — 

Ist.  Those  relating  to  the  description  of  the  instruments,  and  of  the 
methods  used  in  topography. 
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2d.  Those  which  have  reference  to  the  manner  in  whidi  the  stndenta 
ilKKild  proceed  in  the  execvtkm  of  the  work,  and  principally  of 
sairejB  of  limited  extent 

Eight  lectoree  are  deyoted  to  the  description  of  the  yariouB  instramentfly  the  -^ 
method  of  ac^juflting  their  errors,  and  the  manner  of  using  them,  as  well  as  to  '' 
tiie  diflbrent  ways  of  proceeding  in  topography;  teaching  also  on  the  varkraa 
modes  of  measoring  distances,  with  descriptions  of  the  compass,  plane  table^ 
and  inatniments  used  for  leveling,  and  on  the  taking  obserrations  kit  and  prep- 
antkm  of  sections,  and  the  orientation  of  maps. 

Ibor  preparatory  lectures  are  given,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  sta- 
dnli  ahonld  prooeed  when  on  the  ground  to  make  a  survey  of  small  extent 

Two  lectures  relate  to  the  methods  that  should  be  employed  in  making  a 
■nnrey  of  considerable  extent,  and  on  the  appropriate  scales. 

Two  lectures  on  military  reconnaissance  plans ;  instruments  and  scales  em- 
ployed. 

Two  preparatory  lectures  relate  to  the  execution  of  a  reconnaissance  plan,  in 
whidi  the  operations  of  a  sham  siege  are  intended  to  be  recorded. 

Second  SecUon, — Pradieal  Leekins  or  ExercUes. 

The  object  of  these  lectures,  which  take  place  on  the  glacis  of  the  fiirtiflca- 
tkm,  is  to  show  the  students  the  practical  modes  of  using  the  instruments,  and 
the  prooaotioBs  which  must  be  taken,  together  with  the  most  elementary  pro- 
oaedings  in  topography.  They  are  given  to  ten  or  twelve  students  at  the  same 
time^  and  the  Professor  is  assisted  by  an  officer  of  the  stafil  Each  lecture  lasts 
two  and  a  half  boors. 

Third  SecHoiL — On  (he  SxeeuHon  (f  Thpogrc^JUoal  Sufveifa, 

The  object  is  to  fiuniliarize  the  students  with  the  use  of  the  principal  instru- 
ments  and  the  principal  operations,  and  they  comprehend  out-of-door  woiri^  of 
which  the  results  are  sketches,  registers,  and  minutes  made  in  pendl,  and  in  the 
oonstruction  of  plans,  and  inking  in  of  the  minutes  in  the  Halls  of  Study. 

The  out-of-door  work  is  performed  under  the  superintendence  of  officers  of  the 
staflj  who  assist  the  students  in  their  work.    The  oonstruction  of  the  plans  is  not 
commenced  until  the  pencil  minutes  have  been  examined  by  the  Pvc^bssor. 
These  exercises  comprise : — 
Ist  and  2d.  Construction  of  plans  by  the  aid  of  the  compass. 
3d.  The  plan  of  a  fortification  made  with  the  plane  table. 
4lh.  The  determination  of  the  variation  of  the  compass. 
&th.  The  execution  of  a  second  survey  by  the  aid  of  the  oompan. 
6th.  "  <*    rapid  survey  by  pacing  the  distances, 

ttfa.  ^  "    reconnaissance  survey. 

8th.  **  "    an  itinerary  and  reconnaissance  sKetch. 

dtiu  The  preparation  of  a  plan  on  which  the  whole  of  the  operations  of  a 
sham  siege  may  be  laid  down,  as  the  woiks  of  attack  and  defense 
proceed. 
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Vn.    PBOGRAMME  OP  THB  00UR8E  OF  GEODBBT  AND  DIALUNCL 

Hiis  ooarae  is  dmded  into  two  parts — the  one  part  special  for  the  engineers^ 
and  the  other  common  to  the  artillery  and  engineers. 
TIm  first  comprises: — 
Ist  The  study  of  the  execution  of  a  triangulation  of  some  extent,  and  of 
its  connection  with  the  general  triangulation  of  France^  executed 
under  ttie  superintendence  of  the  D4p6t  de  la  Quenre^  and 
Sd.  Leveling  with  the  barometer. 
Tba  second  contains: — 
Isl  The  study  of  reflec^g  instruments. 
Sd.  The  principles  of  dialling. 
Eadi  of  these  parts  comprehend : — 
Ist  Lectures  given  fai  the  amphitheatre. 
Sd.  Piactical  lectures  or  exercises. 
Sd.  An  application. 

FIRST  PABT.-HBPBOIAL  FOB  SraonEBM. 

Ist  Bectioii — ^Lectures. 
These  Lectures  include: — 

1st  A  description  of  the  principal  geodeeioal  instruments. 

Sd.  The  estabh'shment  of  the  triang^tion. 

Sd.  The  survey  and  the  calculations  connected  with  it 

4th.  The  orientation  of  the  triangulation. 

filh.  The  calculation  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the  pomts  and  their  oonstmctioii 

from  the  minutes  of  the  survey. 
•Ul  The  geodesical  and  barometrical  leveling. 
Tha  first  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  explanatipn  of  the  diflfbrent  kind  of  signals 
under  various  circumstances;  on  the  method  of  measuring  bases  and 
and  the  principles  on  which  these  operations  are  perfbnned;  and  eon- 
cMfaig  with  the  description  and  mode  of  using  certain  instruments  for  measur- 
ing angles. 

The  second  lecture  continues  and  enlarges  on  the  subject  of  the  messurement 

of  aof^esy  horizontal  and  vertical,  with  different  kinds  of  instruments. 

.Tba  third  lecture  relates  to  the  corrections  and  reductions  which  must  be 

to  observed  angles,  such  as  the  correction  for  the  eccentricity  of  the  in- 

to  the  reduction  of  the  angles  to  the  horison,  and  to  the  center  of  the 

and  also  on  the  acyustments  of  the  instruments,  or  the  application  of 

eorfsctlons  for  certain  errors. 

TIm  fourth  lecture  discusses  the  calculation  of  the  triangles  and*  their  erron^ 
and  points  out  the  best  oi^ganizatiou  that  can  be  given  to  the  triangulatiaii,  and 
the  exactitude  whidi  can  be  expected  from  it 

The  fifth  lecture  also  relates  to  the  calculation  and  the  development  of  the 
triangulation,  and  explains  the  nature  of  the  geodesical  openiiions  for  the  map 
of  France. 

The  sixth  lecture  explains  the  manner  of  observing  for,  and  determination 
of  the  azimuthal  bearing,  for  the  orientation  of  the  triangulation. 

The  seventh  lecture  has  reference  to  the  convergence  of  meridians,  calcula- 
lioii  of  rectangular  coK>rdinates,  sundry  problems,  and  geodesioal  leveling. 
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The  eighth  lecture  shows  in  what  manner  the  barometer  is  made  use  of  Ibr 
the  determination  of  differences  of  altitnde,  the  natare  of  the  oorrecUons  to  be 
applied  to  the  instrument^  and  the  degree  of  exactitude  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
sults of  this  process. 

The  ninth  lectnre  points  out  the  order  in  which  geodesical  calculations  should 
be  performed  and  the  venfications  which  should  be  exacted. 

The  Seoond  Section  contains  five  lectures  or  exercises,  and  they  have  fbr 
their  object  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  use  of  the  various  kinds  of  in- 
struments employed  in  carrying  on  the  operations  which  have  been  shortly  de- 
scribed in  the  first  section. 

The  Third  Section  relates  to  the  jMractical  application  of  the  preceding  princi- 
ples^ and  mostly  consists  of  geodesical  applications. 

8B00ND  PART. — CX>SafOV  TO  TBI  ABTILLXBT  AKD  lirOnmB& 

The  First  Section  consists  of  lectures  given  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  relates 
to  reflecting  instruments,  such  as  the  sextant,  reflecting  circle,  and  the  method 
of  using  them,  and  also  on  the  princijdes  of  dialling,  and  its  connection  with 
Taiious  problems  in  astronomy;  describes  also  the  different  kinds  of  disk. 

BBOOlfD  SBOnOir.— PB1.0TI0AL  JUlltOISIS. 

In  which  the  students  are  called  upon,  in  the  presence  of  the  Professor,  to 
•41^18^  ^0  sextant,  and  to  use  it  in  connection  with  an  artificial  horiaon  fbr  the 
measurement  of  the  an^e  between  any  two  objects  of  the  altitude  of  thes^  ob- 
jects above  the  horizon,  and  also  the  same  altitude. 

Third  Section  contains  the  practical  implication  of  the  principles  eauadated 
in  the  preceding  sections,  in  the  preparation  by  the  students  of  two  drmwii^ 
in  which  they  will  exhibit  the  graphical  representation  of  the  hour  ia  tenw  of 
the  altitude  of  the  sun  previously  observed,  and  show  the  various  oonstmctlons 
of  a  son-dial,  aooording  to  the  specified  conditions  based  on  the  observatioii  of 
the  hour  ang^e. 
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▼IZL-ntOGRAllMEOFTHE  OOUESE  OF  SCIENCES  APPLIED  TO  THE  mUTART 

ARTS. 


Ut  pcrt>-43eoIog7, • 12 

%d  **  OntheMetalhii^of  Ir(m,  onWorldiiginlroii,...  6 

td  **      AppUoations  of  the  Working  in  Iron, 3 

4th  "      On  the  ICanu&ctore  of  SmaU-anna, 4 

Ith  <*          "             .<*          of  Ordnance^ 6 

6th  "          "               «          of  Powder, 6 

tth  "      On  Pyrotechny, S 

Total...... at 

FIB8T  PABT. — OBOLOGT. 

Ltakim  1.— -Preliminaiy  notiona.    Definition  of  geology  ezpreaaad  from  iti 
^yplicationa.    Diviaion  in  fi>ar  aectiona : — let  Mineralogy.    2d.  Paleontology. 
Sd.  Geognosy.    4tlL  Geogeny.    (Only  the  three  first  are  here  treated  ot) 
First  Section. — Mineralogy.    Generalitiea.    DistinctiTe  charactan  of  min- 
erala.    Fundamental  principle  of  a  minendogical  claaBiflcation.    Min* 
erals  are  diating^hed  aa  having  characters  either  exterior,  ciyvtaBiiie^ 
chemioal,  or  physical;  clawrifloation  of  minerala. 
Leetmre  2. — First  class:  Simple  bodies  forming  one  of  the  essential  prino^pka 
of  minerals.    Genus  silica,  quartz,  sulphur.    Second  class:  Alkali  and  alkalfiin 
ntti^ potass,  soda,  Ac    Third  class:  Alkaline  earths,  and  earths.    Genus  lima 
Fomrth class:  Metals.    Iron  of  various  kinds;  copper,  lead,  tin,  dne. 
lacters  3.— Fifth  class:  SiHoates  of  various  khids.    Sixth  daas :  CombwIiUM^ 


Ltdure  4 — ^Description  of  various  rocks.    Classifioation  of  roda» 

Ldckire  6.— Use  of  rock  and  stone  in  the  arts^  and  particularly  in  Hm  iit  of 
construction. 

Ldcktre  6. — On  the  calcination  of  calcareous  stones,  lime-kilns. 

Lecture  *l. — ^Manufacture  of  artificial  hydraulic  llme^  manufacture  of  Mcki^ 
stoeoo,  or  cements. 

'  Lectures, — Second  Section:  Paleontology.  General  division  esfeabltaiwd  is 
loSlogy  and  botany.  General  notions  relating  to  the  different  kinds  of  animals 
and  vegetables,  of  which  the  remains  are  found  in  various  geological  formations 
Third  section:  Geognosy.  Lectures  9,  10, 11,  12,  occupied  with  the  OT]piana« 
Hon  of  tbs  various  formations. 

SBOOMD  PABT.^OH  WOBXINa  IV  IBOV. 

Leetare  13.— PreUminsoy  notions.  Definitions  sad  general  couldjsnitioaB 
Qharaoteristics  of  iron,  steel,  cast-uon,  Aa 

Litktre  14— On  iron  ore  and  the  various  kinds  of  fiuxee. 

Leektre  16. — On  combu8tible&  Vegetable  oombustiblei^  mineral  oombost^ 
ibka. 

Leektre  16.— Mannfaetaire  of  oast-iron,  ^h  fimaoss^  different  modes  of 
prooeedkig  with  vegetable  and  mineral  oombustiblee. 

LeckKre  11— Manufocturo  of  iron  and  steal  and  tha  dmbmit  kindt  of  iroo. 
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Lecktte  19.— lUldog  of  prqfeeCDei^  emiigw  tr  pnt  and  moitHik  azlMrMi 
•ndandjoca.  Uaeofeiiifc-iionibrtftillerf.  G^nenl  notkmi  in  oMoUliig;  Um 
rf  moughtriron  Md  rteel  Matf  riali  flgit  made  me  of  far  tli»  aiildiy  <f  pro* 
Jectflo^  and  in  the  casting  of  cannon-baUa^  ftc 

Leekart  SO. — On  the  mano&ctore  of  hollow  profectilea  and  the  caniagea  fbr 
gang  and  mortara. 

Ledmre  31. — On  the  mano&ctore  of  axles«nd  anchoHi 

TOUBTH  PAST.— OV  THX  MANUFACTURB  OF  BMALL-ABXB. 

Leetmn  22. — Preliminaiy  considerations.  Assay  of  motals.  Fire-armsi  man- 
tActme  of  gon-barrels,  describing  the  Tarions  details. 

Lechtre  23.-^Bajonets,  locks,  ftc 

Ltdmn  24. — On  the  making  of  stocks.    Finishing.    Rifling  maO-ami. 

Leetmre  25. — ^Manufactore  of  sabres,  swords,  lanoes,  hatchets,  oairusei^  and 
on  the  preservation,  maintenancft,  and  repair  of  arms. 

FIFTH  PABT.—OX  THB  XAHTTFACTUBI  OF  OWDIKAXCM, 

Letkare  26.— Preliminary  notions.  ICetals  proper  fbr  the  manaikctare  of  ord- 
nance. Composition  and  properties  of  gun-metal  Wrooght  and  cast-iron  oid* 
nance.    Moulding  generallj.    Moulding  of  cannons. 

Ledure  27.— Moulding  of  howitzers.    Foundries.    Fusion  of  the  metals. 

XacfKiner  28,  29. — ^Boring.  Turning.  Carving.  Turning  of  the  trunnions,  Ac. 
'Mannlkcture  and  reception  of  bushes.    Insertion  and  replacement  of  buslioa. 

Lechtre  30. — Last  operations.  Proofii  and  reception  of  cannon.  Chemical 
operations.  Assay  and  analysis  of  the  metals  employed  in  the  casting  of  gun- 
proportion  of  the  several  ingredients. 


SIXTH  PABT. — OTS  THE  MAXUFAOTURB  OF  POWI«L 

Leektre  31. — General  notions.  Yarious  kinds  of  powder,  Ac.  On  aaltpetre 
andsolphur. 

Xecfore  32. — Charcoal;  wood  employed ;  yarious  Unds  of  diarooal;  proceed- 
iii^  fallowed  in  makmg  powder  in  various  ways  by  the  pestle. 

Ltebm  33. — Manufacture  by  mills,  ftc 

Ltebtn  34— Influence  of  the  proportion  of  the  serersl  faigredSenti^  and  bf  the 
of  making  it  on  its  various  properties.    Preservation,  inflammatkxi,  and 


Ledmrt  35. — Proofs  and  receptkm  of  powder.  Plroof  of  its  profectlle  force. 
Kortar  proof!  c^d  various  lands  of  other  proofii  to  which  it  is  suliject  Beoep- 
tfon  and  analysis  of  powder. 

SBVBJITH  PABX.^-fTBOTBCHVT. 

Xadare  Sfl.— Preliminary  ideas.  Oljecta  of  the  ooofse.  Prscantloas  thai 
Aoold  be  adopted  to  prevent  accident  Ifixtore  of  the  malerlal&  Manofho- 
tan  of  leaden  balls  of  various  Unds.  Caps.  Firewotki  for  warlike  pui|iuati, 
Und  far  settfaig  boQdmgs,  ic,  on  Are.    Firing  cannon  and  tixfMing  miam, 

Lodttft  37.-^F!rewoika  employed  under  variona  drenmsfeinoeB  In  war.  0^ 
&il  rockeln.  Wot  flhunfaiataig  or  setting  on  flre.  F6r  eqiiosioBi.  Petards. 
Cka  onBuaiy  flrewoiks. 


fj^  -ftWmXlBT  AND  BMOIllSnur  SCHOOL  AT  MSIS. 

Works  of  AppUcaHon.'—lhe  worka  of  appUcation  whidi  are  oonnectoil ;  witk 
the  ooane  of  aeieiira  applied  to  the  militarj  art!  are  as  foUowi:---- 
let  Stiidjr  of  aamplea  of  mlneralogical  epecimens. 
2d.  fitud/  of  geological  maps  to  be  followed  b/  a  memoir. 
Sd.  HemoiiB  on:   let  Iron  and  iti  applioatioxis.    2d.  Mana&ctiua  of  ou^ 

non.    3d.  Mannfactore  of  Bmall-aniis  and  powder. 
4th.  Out-of-door  geologioel  ezcursioDs  to  be  followed  bj  memoirB. 
6th.  ManipulatioDs  relatiye  to  moulding  in  earth  or  sand. 
6th.  Chemical  manipulations. , 
7th.  Pyrotechnic  manipulations. 

Fird.-'Study  of  SoimpUt  qf  JUneralo^ieal  Qp^eimunt, 

This  study  has  for  its  object  the  determination  of  the  kind  of  nunenls  de. 
toribed  in  the  course.  It  is  made  in  sections  of  ten  or  twelve  Sub-Iieutenanti 
and  by  attendances  of  one  hour,  each  Sub-lieutenant  being  celled  upon  to  reply 
at  least  three  times. 

Second,— Studf  of  Oeoloffieal  Mop$^  fcUowed  By  a  Mtmoir, 

The  study  of  geological  maps  will  consist  in  indicating,  by  oonyentional  colony 
tlie  different  geological  formations  of  a  Uthographical  map,  and  to  make  a  sectioii 
ia  a  particular  direction.  The  map  will  be  the  same  for  all,  and  it  will  be  oon- 
oeired  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  geological  formation  of  France^  but  the  tao- 
Uqqs  will  differ  for  each  student 

An  esqdanatory  memoir  will  have  for  its  object  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Sob-lieutenants  to  the  most  salient  facts  which  will  be  placed  in  relief  by  this 
■tudiy. 

One  attendance  in  the  haUs  of  study  will  be  deyoted  to  this  work. 

Tk/M.'^Thru  Memoin. 

Three  mem(»rs  on  different  parts  of  the  course^  other  than  the  geological,  will 
be  made  immediately  after  the  interrogations  relatiye  to  each  sectiozL  Partioa- 
lar  data  will  be  furnished  to  each  Sub-Lieutenant  Three  attendances  in  the 
balls  of  study  will  be  allowed  for  these  memoirs. 

limrik, — Otologieal  3xeurtiont. 

Tliree  geologioal  ezcuxBions  will  be  made  in  the  enyirons  of  ICeta  by  groups 
of  ten  or  twelye  Sub-lieutenants  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor,  and  at 
tlie  period  of  the  out-of-door  woric,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  current  woik 
in  the  halls.  The  first  excursion  will  haye  for  its  oljject  the  stuify  of  the  lisa 
and  lower  odite^  met  with  in  the  yidni^  of  ICetx.  If  the  time  will  admit  of 
it,  a  reoonnaiannoe  will  be  made  to  the  great  oolite  at  Taumont  or  at  Aman- 
riUers. 

The  second  exemiion  wifl  be  made  in  tiie  direction  of  GkHve  Ibr  tibe  sto^y  of 
the  lower  oolitio  formatioii  and  to  trace  it  up  to  Bradfiird  di^,  where  an  impoit- 
aat  fkolt  ocoQia  in  this  directkm  near  to  MetSL  The  stoc^  of  this  thnlt  wiU  be 
the  great  dject  of  this  excurrion. 

The  third  exoonion  will  be  made  in  the  direction  of  IMiaeh,  meeting  witti 
the  UaBi  <^udk«oolorod  lywwitoHfl,  kc 

Three  entire  days  will  be  devoted  to  these  excarston^  and  esdi  Sob-Iieaten- 
•at  will  eater  his  obseryatk»ns  in  a  note-book^  and  make  a  eectaia  naaber  of 
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■ecCioii^  and  report  the  result!  of  theoe  ozcorBioiM  in  three  memoin  is  a  tpod* 
iadtioM. 

/^.— JVbfi^wZa^tMM  r«laHt4  to  Moulding  m  JScoFtA  or  Qomd. 

DieBe  moQldkiga  of  projectiles  will  be  made  by  seotioDS  of  tea  or  twelTt 
Siib-LieatenantB^  two  attendances  of  three  hours  each  being  doToted  to  them, 
one  for  ordinary  and  the  other  for  hollow  projectiles. 

The  manipulations  for  the  moulding  of  cannon  will  be  executed  bj  the  Pro- 


All  the  Sub-Lieutenants  will  be  successiTel  j  called  by  sections  a  certain  num- 
ber of  times,  in  order  that  they  nuiy  be  enabled  to  render  an  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  advancement  of  the  work. 
Programme  of  practical  instruction  for  the  casting  of  projectiles. 
1st  attendance.    Kaking  shot»  Aa 
2d  attendance.    Making  hollow  projectiles. 
Fkogramme  of  the  moulds  to  be  executed  by  the  Professor. 
Manufacture  of  cannon;  moulding  in  earth  and  the  Taiioua  prooewwi  to  b« 
caniedon. 

8kBt\.—Chimiedl  Mamiri^UiUont. 

The  diemical  manipulations  are  nuide  by  sections  of  ten  or  iwetre  Sitb- 
Lteatenants. 
Nine  attendances  of  three  hours  each  are  employed. 

1st  To  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravi^  and  real  denai^  of  gun- 

powder  and  to  its  analysis. 
3d.  To  two  other  analyses  of  gun-metal,  iron-ore^  ftc 

899HUK — MandpulaUoM  tn  PyroUehinif. 

The  manlpulatiotts  in  pyrotechny  ¥rill  be  made  by  the  whole  dlTision,  difidsd 
into  three  brigades.  Each  brigade  will  be  assembled  in  one  of  the  haUs  at  the 
fidiool  of  Pyrotechny,  and  will  execute  the  different  manipulations  indicated  fai 
the  following  programme,  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor,  and  with  tha 
asriatance  of  the  master  artificers  of  the  School  of  Pyrotechny.  Fire  attend- 
aoces  of  three  hours  will  be  employed  at  these  manipulations. 

noouioa  or  tbb  praotioal  mTRucnoHS  oh  xmrmoifB  ahd  miwomL 

lit  Attendance.    Munitions  for  small-arms. 

{  Ckmstruction  of  bnlletB. 

Infentry  cartridges,  •<  "  of  pondiesandcipft 

(  *"         of  oartridgea. 

OsrtrUges  with  oblong  bullets. 
3d  Attendance.    Ammunition  for  field  gunsL 

Ckmstmetion  and  filling  of  pouches,  packing  fai  wood,  Ac. 
8d  Attendance,    Ammunition  for  siege  artiUeiy,  kc 

Oonatruction  and  filling  of  cartridgei^  A& 

Ghaiging  hollow  prqjectilee. 
ith  Attendanosi    Plveworks  for  war  porposes. 

Oonatruction  of  matches,  quick  matches^  tobes^  ftiaoet  for  aheQs  and 


Oonstmctaon  of  signal  rocketSb 


Mh  Att«adHU«L    OmtIi^  of  Deld  nmnnnftion. 
itun,  uid  in&oby  wagont. 
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DL    nOOEAim  OP  THS  COUMB  OP  APPUBD  MXCRANICI. 
fllST  glOTIOJI.'—OWflB k  h  PftUiOlFUB. 

Ledmrm  I  and  2. — Short  aooonnt  of  the  general  principles  which  lerre  m  a 
hr  the  application  of  mechanics  to  machines,  under  the.  oompoond  ratio 
of  their  estabfishment  and  of  the  calculation  of  their  eflbcts. 

Ledure  3. — Qeneral  composition  of  a  frctorj;  power,  recipient,  transmission 
of  movement,  tools.  General  method  of  calculating  the  effect  of  threes  in  a 
oosaplete  fbctorj. 

Leektres  i,  6,  and  6. — ^Theoretical  rules  and  the  results  of  experiments  ooii> 
otning  the  flow  of  liquids.  (Particular  reference  is  made  to  the  prindplet 
wfaidi  relate  to  the  large  orifices  of  machines  moved  bj  water.) 

L$ebtre  *l. — Guaging  of  the  volumes  and  valuation  of  the  djnamiosl  power 
of  water-courses  which  fbed  machines. 

SEOOHD  BSCnOir.— XOTOB  ILLCHnm. 

Ltdure  8. — ^Theory  of  the  effect  of  water  on  hjrdranlic  wheels.  Determina- 
tion  of  the  elements  of  the  calculation. 

Lectertf  9  to  13. — ^Application  of  the  general  theories  to  the  principal  by- 
dnnlic  recipients.  Conditions  of  the  maximum,  relative  to  the  useftU  eflfect  of 
SMh  Idnd.  Results  of  experiments,  Ac.  (With  reference  to  turbines,  those 
which  are  most  generally  employed  in  the  artillery  worlcshops  must  be  ad- 
verted to.) 

LtelMTt  14 — Comparative  abstract  of  the  usual  properties  of  various  hy» 
dunUc  "recepteurs.*'  Operations  that  must  be  carried  on  in  order  to  arrive  aft 
their  results  snd  to  their  reception  in  manuihctories. 

Ledwrt  15. — ^Physical  ideas  relative  to  the  use  of  the  vapor  of  water  as  A 
■DtiTe  power.  Theoretical  bases  of  the  calculation  of  the  effects  of  steam* 
«iigfaie&    Force  exerted  by  the  compression  and  expanskm  of  elastio  fluids. 

lM$wr€8  16  to  18. — Practical  notions  and  results  of  experiments  relating  to 
tfw  effects  and  to  the  usual  properties  of  the  principal  systems  of  steam-engliies 
in  vse^  as  to  the  employment,  reception,  and  maintenance  in  workshop^. 

THIRD  SXCnOV. — ^BESISTAVCI  OP  XATBRIAU. 

Zfftere  19. — Resistance  to  compression:  1st,  by  gradual  pressure;  2d,  by 
riiock.  Results  of  experience.  Application  to  wooden  and  cast-iron  supports^ 
sod  to  the  foundations  of  machines.    Stocks  of  hammers. 

Xsctens  20. — Resistance  to  traction.  Application  to  the  shank  of  a  piston,  to 
bolt%  chains,  cordage,  and  leather  straps.  Resistance  to  flexure.  Practical 
fctmalse  fbr  calculating  the  transverse  dimensions  of  the  wooden  or  cast-iron 
aoM  of  hydraulic  wheels,  of  the  catches  or  sails. 

Lubare  21. — Continuation  of  the  resistance  to  flexure.  Practical  formula  for 
j'uHilatiig  the  dimensions  of  the  several  parts  of  such  machines.  Cranks^ 
Winches,  and  handles  in  wood  or  in  mctaL 

Ltdart  2L — ^Resistance  to  torsion.  Practical  formulas.  Results  of  experi- 
relative  to  the  resistance  of  wood  and  metals  to  boring  and  turning, 
ice  of  cast-iron  plates  to  clipping. 
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rOUBTH  BSOnOH. — WOBKINQ  MACHUm. 

L&dtmrtB  23  and  24. — Of  blowing  machines.  Greneral  ezprMsioii  of  their 
Qsefhl  eflbct  Oonditioiis  of  the  maximum  effect  Veotilaton;  their  nae  in 
woikabo|Mi  and  gaUeries  of  mines.  Practical  bases  of  their  coDStmction.  Blosr- 
iagmaohines  with  a  piston.  Description.  Calculation  of  theeffects  and  lesolts 
of  experiment 

hfdmtu  26  and  26. — ^Description  and  properties  of  altematiTe  and  circular 
sowing  machines.  Practical  rules  for  their  estaUishment  Eesults  of  experi- 
ments concerning  the  motive  power  they  require,  the  usefhl  effect  obtained,  and 
the  reslstanoe  of  yarious  kinds  of  wood  to  the  acUon  of  the  tool  Results  of 
ohasnration  relatiye  to  the  work  in  shops  bjr  hand-saws. 

Xectoref  27  and  28. — ^Kachines  which  act  bj  shocks.  Practical  formula  for 
tha  calculation  of  the  loss  of  acting  force  in  the  shock.  Description  and  usual 
properties  of  various  kinds  of  hanmiers  employed  in  workshops.  Results  of 
experiments  proper  for  serving  as  the  base  for  the  establishment  of  lever  ham- 
mers and  pestles  in  powder  manufactories.  Results  of  calculation  and  obaerv- 
atioQ  relative  to  hammers  and  pestles  moved  directly  or  bj  the  transmission 
of  a  movement  by  steauL 

Ltdmrt  29. — Grindstones  for  powder  manufactories.  Rapidity  suitable  to  the 
diflbrant  parts  of  the  work.  Means  of  obtaining  it  Calculation  of  the  neoes- 
■aiy  motive  power.  Sharpening  grindstones  for  the  manufiicture  of  anna. 
Yantilation. 

Ltcture  30. — ^Lathes  and  drilling  bit&  Description.  Rapidity  of  movement 
wd  fonn  of  the  tools,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  matter  and  kind  of  work. 
Eeaolta  of  experiments  oonoeming  the  motive  force  required,  and  its  relatioii  to 
the  usefld  effect  obtained.  Composition  of  a  workshop  of  turning-lathes  fbr  an 
•nenal  of  artilleiy. 

Ltdme  31. — ^Boring.  Machines  for  cutting  and  boring.  The  form  of  the 
tool  and  the  rapidity  of  its  action  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  tiie  material 
and  the  kind  of  woric.  Results  of  experience  oonoeming  the  motive  power 
nqtiiced,  and  its  relation  to  the  usefiil  effect  obtained,  principally  for  the  boring 
maohm^  of  the  manufoctories  of  arms  and  of  foundries.  Boring  ma<^hif«| 
disposal  of  them  in  an  arsenaL 

Ltdtmt  32. — ^Flattenera.  Machines  for  centering,  for  making  screw  holes. 
Descriptions.  Different  rapidity  of  the  work,  dependent  on  its  nature  and 
thai  of  the  material  Results  of  experiments  concerning  the  amount  of  the 
motive  power  and  its  relation  to  the  usefbl  effect  obtained. 

imH  SBCnOK.— LECTUBSS  PBSPABATOBT  TO  THB  WORKS  OF  AFPUOATIOK. 

Xaetert  33. — ^Proceeding  to  be  followed  in  the  preparation  of  the  sketches 
of  a  machine.  Observations  on  the  effects  of  machines,  their  duration,  original 
008t»  and  cost  of  maintenance^  mode  of  making,  &c  Indications  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  are  met  with,  and  means  which  should  be  employed. 

Lecture  34. — Project  of  a  factory  (specially  for  the  sub-lieutenants  of  artillery.) 
Legal  conditions  respecting  the  erection  of  factories.  General  mode  of  prooeed- 
ing  with  the  project  Choice  of  motor  machines  dependent  on  local  drcum- 
itances  and  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed. 

Ltclwrt  35.— (Special  for  the  sub-lieutenants  of  artillery.)    Determination  of 


tm  aiippoTted  hj  the  piaoo^  wbow 
[  the  prartieil  fcrmnl*  of  tbe 


X^to*  U.— <Spedil  lot  tbe  aab-IienteiuDts  of  aitilleiyO  Frindpal  tmem- 
■ga  tt  variow  piecsa  of  mtnhiWi    Bunding,  fbondAtlon^  npporto  of  tnin- 

aiomnf  ootnn).— wqbzb  or  appucaiiok 
Arwy  of   WariAopt. 

Wi  aartcf  of  woiladiops  ocaipr«henilt : — 

liL  Figured  sketchM  ind  obeemtioiis  mado  on  the  gnnind. 

SL  Dnwing  of  tbe  whole  tud  of  detaila  abacted. 

H.  A  memOLT  containing  an  accurate  deacriptioD  of  the  imriilnw  and 
wolfcihDpa,  the  calcnktion  of  tbe  dfttamlcal  eltfec^  tbe  exporitton 
af  the  mode  of  &brica&oii,  and,  in  general,  the  leenlta  and  conae- 
qaencea  of  the  6baerTBti<»ia  made  on  the  ipot  It  mmt  be  executed 
bf  each,  oonfonnablr  with  tbe  particiilar  prognmmc^  and  to  the  In- 
rtniction  whi(^  will  be  given  to  Mm.  He  ii  allowed  Ibr  thli  work 
tbir^-lbar  d^a. 

Atg'wf  of  JToeUnM. 

Wi  wwi^  ezeeoted  Immediatelj  following  tbe  preceding,  bj-  the  mb-liea- 
SOA  of  ertUlet?  odIj,  has  exduslTelj  fbr  iti  oltject  tbe  eetabliabmetit  of  a 
vkAop  fiir  the  aenice  of  the  artilleiT,  comprebeodiog  the  diiving  machinea  aad 
K  ptindpal  operator* ;  or,  if  there  be  time,  tbe  improremeDt  of  tbe  wtnWiopa 
t  the  MOM  arm,  deKribed  in  the  precedbig  wo^  TbI*  project  moat  be  exe- 
iid  flaafamablj  to  the  partlcalar  programme  giren  to  mck  aabJIentenant 
!  eawiinrtendi;  1,  iheet  of  drawioga:  i,  a  memoir.  Twen^'dx  dj^a  an 
fawadiic  thiawoik. 

RBournrLinoK. 
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Oraditi  Sa  irorks  of  ^jpUcalion, BGS  . 


x^noQRAxa  or  the  codub  on  coK^nrcnoit. 
.    nit  eotma  on  ouurtnmlion  it  divided  into  four  puta. 

nwAnt  part  raUtM  to  Uie  •laoMiitiafmucinfyand  theiriiuiiplM  vUok 
dioold  ngoUto  tlw  fi>ni^  dunenatoBi^  and  the  oautractian  o(  valli,  md  tk« 
dUbrent  parte  of  boUdingB;  it  contains  sightaai  lectnne. 

The  oeoond  part  ia  devoted  to  the  anlutectun  of  mHitaij  bmldliiga — tw<h« 

nw  turd  part  luppliea  the  theor;  of  the  atabili^  of  oonitniatioa,  and  If 
divided  Into— 
lat  aention,  reUliDg  to  the  reelitance  of  matMiala — lix  leetona. 
Id       "        to  the  itabllit?  of  wkUb  of  levetments  and  arches — )±ie  leotnma. 
nie  finnth  part  ippIleB  to  conatriKtiona  in  watw — twenty  lectoraa. 
The  oonne  la  verj  nearlr  the  nune  lor  the  ArtiUeiy  u  Ibr  the  E 


or  MuoxBT,  no, 

Ltdart*  1,  3,  and  S. — BeUte  to  the  demente  of  which  maaonij  ta  Otanpoaed, 
awdi  M  the  diflbrent  Idnda  of  atonea,  oanal  dimenMuu^  manaar  In  vrhkh  good 
atone  m^  be  known;  bricki,  lime,  cemen^  aand,  mortar,  atnooo,  maatto  plaater, 
aopbalte,  Jia,  and  to  the  general  conaideniUoiii  rehtlng  to  IbnndatiaB^  and  tt« 
dlObrent  Idnda  of  walla  ander  vartona  dtrcomstaneea. 

Zddure  i. — Treata  of  euataining  walla  and  the  probable  eflbota  of  the  preaa 
nre  of  the  earth.  Of  the  conditiona  which  nnat  be  fulfilled  to  inann  ataUDi^. 
Variona  EDnnnla  on  tlie  aabject     Detaila  of  conitniction  and  on  the  proper 
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Ledtmrt  S.^Befen  to  tfie  umiMr  of  frdiig  mmauf.    Opmimg^ 
windowi.    Fiutitioii-wiUi. 

,  Lddtun  6.— Od  cyliBdriod  aittei^  ▼«alli»  key-itooM.  Fononte  tr  tfie  «ricii- 
btkm  of  the  thidiiMB  of  piefB  of  aa  arcfa  or  Tiult  Conitnietioii  tnd  oae  of 
taUet  for  the  calcolatioii  of  the  thickness.  Constmctioii  of  ardwe  and  Taalts 
in  different  materials. 

LttbiBrt  7. — Arches  continued,  flat  aixdies,  plate  bands,  tc.  . 

Lttbtre  8. — On  the  woods  osed  in  construction.  On  the  infloenoe  of  the  sofl 
oo  its  ({oalitj.  Characteristics  of  good  wood.  Preeenration  of  wood.  Proper 
wood  for  constnictionSb 

LKkfre9. — ^Flooring.    Beams.    Girders.    Joists.    CeOingSL 

XoEtere  10. — Staircases,  conditions  respecting.  Constroction  of  diflbrent 
kinds  of  staircases,  part  of  masonry,  wood,  Ac. ;  steps.  Oonstmction  of  land- 
ioff-places,  Ac. 

.  Ladwrea  11  and  12. — Boofii  in  carpentry.    Conditions  whidi  shoold  be  sat- 
Compositioa  of  the  roof  of  a  bnQding.    On  the  diiforent  kinds  of 


Xocterv  13. — On  the  different  ways  of  Joining  pieces  of  wood  or  timber  to- 


Lictare  14 — On  permanent  kinds  of  roofing.  Conditions  which  should  be 
ftdfiDed  by  good  roofing.  Composition  of  roofing.  Tiles,  lathing,  cut  slates^ 
li^  tiks,  boIk>w  tiles,  Dutch  tiles.  On  slate  roofing.  Metallic  roofing.  Metal 
■oitly  used.    Precautions  to  be  taken  with  reference  to  aU  metal  roofing. 

XeetarelS. — ^Details  relating  to  inhabited  buildings.    C^lars.    Privies.    Drain- 
Chinmeys;  cause  of  their  smoking.    Most  fiivorable  forms  of  the  fiues, 
Bake-house,  hearth. 
1$. — On  joinery  and  locksmiths'  work.    Flooring  of  different  kinds. 
Doon.    Camp-beds.    Backs  and  mangers  hi  stables.    Shutters. 

Isdart  17. — ^Apparatus  for  beating  and  for  oooking  food.  lleMtli,  ash-pan. 
Gnte-floes.  Amount  of  surface  to  be  given  to  heating  apparatus.  Furnace  of 
MtchsfMi  in  barradcs.  Summary  notions  on  the  heating  and  ventilating  of  build- 
tegu    Oalorifleres  with  hot  air,  steam,  and  hot  water. 

Isdart  18. — ^Plan  of  a  buikimg.  Projectkms  adopted  fbr  the  representation 
if  A  building.  Plans,  sections,  and  elevatkms.  Order  in  which  the  measure- 
iHBli  should  be  made^  and  the  sketch  prepared.  Height  at  whidi  tlio  horiion- 
Id  plane  of  projections  should  pass,  Ac. 

SHXnrD  PART. — ABCHmCTUBl  OP  MIUTABT  BUILOnrO& 

Xsetere  1. — Decoration,  without  making  use  of  the  orders  of  archtto(«ture. 
hincipal  conditions  relating  to  decoration.  Symmetry,  regularity,  Kim|>l{c'ity, 
Qidtj,  and  apparent  solidity.  Proper  character.  Proportions  of  the  fa^ ailiw. 
Bifllg^t  of  the  stories.  Basements.  Horizontal  chains  or  fillets.  Vertical  chnlns 
pad  pilasters.  Proportions  of  the  doors  and  windows.  Arcades  and  arrliHl 
%lBdow8.    Oomioes,  pediments. 

Ltdmrt  2. — ^Distribution  of  buildmgs.  Considerations  that  should  have  wolgbl 
m  the  distribution.  Number  composing  the  edifice.  Circumstanoes  that  guide 
fai  the  daagonl  of  masses.  Conditions  that  should  be  satisfied  in  plndng  a 
Wodfaig.  Localitj  and  suitable  dimensions.  Relations  that  should  exist  ix>- 
them.    Interior  and  exterior  communications.    Stories  on  the  Hsnio  fliNjr. 

U 
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Bontioii  of  the  large  rooma  Separation  of  the  rooms.  Position  and  arrange- 
ment of  staircases.    Yerification  of  stabilitj. 

Lecktre  3w^-Ck)nditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  distribution  of  the  principal  mQ- 
itaiy  establishments.  ArsenalflL  Poljgons  for  drill  Militaiy  eetablishmenti 
to  the  School  of  Bridges. 

Ltdure  4 — ^Foundries.    Manu&cture  of  arms. 

Ledure  6. — Refining  saltpetre^  Powder.  Powder  magaxines.  Details  rela- 
Inre  to  the  construction  of  lightning  conductors. 

Lecture  6. — ^Infimtrj  and  caralrj  barracks. 

Lecture  7. — Hospitals.    Military  prisons  and  penitentiaries. 

Lecture  8. — Storehouse  for  com.  Store-pits.  Storehouse  for  fodder,  fte- 
•srring  houses. 

Xednre  9.— Cisterns,    filtration. 

Ledure  10. — Military  tribunals.  Ouard-bouse.  Gates  of  cities.  Hotels  and 
dwelling-houses.    Officers'  quarters. 

Ledure  1  L—Preparatoiy  to  the  execution  of  a  project  for  a  building.  Method 
of  proceeding.  CJomposition  of  the  sketch ;  approximate  surface  of  all  the  local- 
ity.]  separation  into  itymmetrical  groups  in  the  case  of  several  buildings;  num- 
ber of  stories;  surface  of  the  ground  floor ;  length  and  breadth  of  the  building 
between  its  walls;  distribution  of  each  story;  verification  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  stories.  Elevation  of  the  building.  Sketches.  Memoir.  Gonenl 
details,  and  details  of  execution. 

Lecture  12. — Discussion  before  the  abstraction  of  the  measurements  and  the 
preparation  of  the  estimate  of  the  building. 

TUntD  PABT.— riBST  8BOTI0X:   OX  THB  BBSISTAKOE  OF  UATtSIAUL 

1.  Resistanoe  of  prismatic  bodies  to  extension  and  compression.  Sbstidtj 
of  bodies.  Modulus  of  elasticity.  Limits  of  permanent  efforts.  Beeistaiioe  ta 
extension  and  compression  of  stone^  bricks,  and  analogous  materials;  also  of 
wood  and  metals.    Applications. 

3.  Transverse  resistance.  Some  cases  in  which  it  is  brought  into  play.  Be> 
suits  of  experience.  Resistance  of  bodies  submitted  to  the  effects  of  transvenal 
flexure.  Results  of  experience  and  conventions.  Conditions  of  equUibriam 
of  bodies  submitted  to  efforts  directly  transversal  to  their  length.  Direction 
and  value  of  molecular  efforts.  Equation  of  the  axis  of  tiie  body.  Equatta 
of  the  squaring.    Discussion  of  these  equations. 

8.  (Geometrical  method  for  determining  the  inertia.  Application  to  the  re- 
ieardi  for  the  inertia  of  various  sections.  Applications  of  general  equations  of 
•quilibriam  and  of  squaring  to  straight  pieces. 

1st  A  horisontal  piece  set  in  a  firame  at  one  extremi^,  and  subjected  to  a 

weight  acting  at  the  other  extremity,  with  a  uniform  vertical  effect 
Sd.  Horisontal  beam  placed  upon  two  supports,  and  subjected  to  a  weight 

acting  at  its  center,  and  with  a  uniform  vertical  effect 
3d.  Beam  placed  horizontally  on  two  supports^  and  having  two  eqiial 

weights  symmetrioally  placed  with  respect  to  its  center. 
4th.  Beam  placed  horiiootally  on  two  supports^  and  sulijected  to  a  welglil 

acting  at  any  point  whatever  throughout  its  length. 
Ml.  Horisontal  beam  fixed  at  both  its  extremitiei^  and  sutjectad  to  » 
weight  actfaig  at  its  center  with  an  equal  vertical  aifeot 
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ftth.  HoriaooUl  beam  placed  on  three  points  of  aaniort^  at  xaibqpuX  4ia* 

tanoQ^  and  weighted  with  two  weights  aotinf  at  the  mUdle  of  the 

faiterrals  between  the  anpporta. 

Yth.  Yertioal  beam  fixed  at  the  foot,  and  charged  with  a  weigbtaolii]^  at  a 

certain  dJatance  from  the  axis  of  the  beaoL 

i.  Solids  of  equal  resistancea.    Most  suitable  form  for  cast  girders.    Applica* 

of  the  formula  of  equilibrium  and  squaring  to  yarious  kinds  of  carpentry. 
6.  On  polygonal  roo&    Ck>nditions  respecting  them.    Arched  roo&,  pressure^ 
Aa    On  the  stability  of  walls  required  to  resist  the  pressure  of  roo&. 

BEOOvn  sbctiok:  ov  the  stabiutt  or  BsyiTMXKT  WALLS  AND  Asoan. 

I.  On  the  pressure  of  earth.  Explanation  of  the  theory  on  CoulomVs  system, 
bifestigation  of  the  pressure  of  earth  by  analysis.  Hypothesis  necessary  in 
Older  to  simplify  the  calculations.  General  formula  of  the  value  of  the  pressure^ 
kc  Equations  of  stability  and  equUibrium  under  the  hypothesis  of  slipinng  and 
foDliig. 

8.  Simplification  of  the  general  equations  of  equilibrium  in  three  particular 
eaaee.  Determination  of  the  co-eiBcient  of  stability  in  Yauban^s  profile.  If. 
PoooeleVs  formula  for  calculating  the  thickness  of  revetment  walls  with  per- 
pendicular  &ce.  Transformation  of  the  profile  of  a  revetment  to  another  of 
equal  stability.    Yauban^s  counterforts,  Ac. 

9.  Geometrical  method  for  determining  the  pressure  of  earth,  whatever  may 
be  the  profile  of  the  wall  and  of  the  earth,  taking  into  account  the  friction  of 
the  earth  on  masonry.  Geometrical  determination  of  the  amount  of  the  press- 
wn.  Proceeding  for  the  determination,  by  geometry,  of  the  thickness  of  % 
tsvetment  wall  at  the  level  of  the  exterior  ground. 

10.  On  buttresses  Geometrical  determination  of  the  buttressing  of  earth, 
and  of  its  momentum.  Simplification  of  the  geometrical  constructions  of  the 
pcesBore,  of  Uie  buttressing,  and  of  their  momenta  under  certain  hypotheses. 

IL  Points  of  application  of  the  pressure  and  of  the  buttress.  1st  In  the 
CMS  of  a  terrace  sloping  less  than  the  natural  alope  of  the  ground.  2d.  In  the 
CMS  of  the  ordinary  revetments  of  fortificatkm. 

On  the  stability  of  the  foundations  of  revetment  walls. 

Oonpressible  soiL  The  resultant  of  all  the  forces  should  pass  through  the 
enter  of  the  base.  Size  of  the  footing  of  the  wall  or  depth  of  the  foundations 
Id  arrive  at  the  result  Possibility  of  the  wall  slipping  over  the  base  of  the 
fouiidations.  Use  of  the  buttress  to  prevent  this  movement  Graphical  method 
ta  dstermine  the  depth  of  the  foundations.  Depth  of  the  foundations  in  unstable 
soO. 

II.  Pressure  of  arches.  Case  of  cylindrical  arches.  Explanation  of  the 
theoiy  of  the  pressure  of  srchee.  Point  of  application  of  the  pressure  in  the 
five  modes  of  possible  rupture.  Expression  for  the  pressures  and  resistanoea 
by  rolling  or  slipping.  Proceeding  to  be  followed  to  find  by  calculstion  the 
IMiwiiins  and  resistances. 

IS.  Geometrical  determination  of  the  pressures  and  resistances  by  rolUng. 
Kxplanation  of  the  solution  of  this  question.  Construction  of  lines  propcr- 
fional  to  the  suriaces  of  the  voussoirs.  1st  In  the  case  of  an  arch.  Kxtradoe 
without  coping  or  additional  weight  2d.  In  that  of  an  ardi  with  extrados  in 
the  form  of  coping,  and  with  or  without  additional  weight    Construction  of  the 
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verticals  pMsing  throagfa  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  roimoh^B.  Abitraet  of 
the  operatioiM  to  be  perfonned.  Determination  hj  geometrical  means  of  the 
pceaBore  and  resistance  against  slipping. 

liw  Go-efficient  of  stability  of  arches  from  the  springing.  Manner  of  finding 
the  oatline  of  an  arch  for  a  certain  given  co-effident  Stability  of  a  cylindrical 
arch  on  its  piers.  Thidcncss  of  the  piers.  Considerations  relative  to  the  value 
of  the  oo-effident  of  stabUity.  stability  of  an  arch  on  the  base  of  Ha  ftnmda- 
Ikma.    Filling  in  and  depth  of  the  foundations  of  piers. 

Extension  of  the  geome^cal  methods  serving  for  the  determinations  of  the 
preasores  and  thicknesses  of  piers  in  case  of  cross  vaulting,  arcades,  and  spher- 
ical vmnlting. 

IS.  Investigation  by  analysis  of  the  pressures  and  reaistanoea  of  an  arch. 

Itt  Hypothesis  of  a  plat-band ;  stability  at  the  springing  charge  necessary 
on  tiie  ooussinet;  stability  of  the  plat-band  on  its  piers;  thickness  of  the  pien, 
Bqoaring  of  a  tie-beam  of  iron  which  annihilates  the  pressure. 

2d.  Hypothesis  of  a  semicircular  vaulting  with  arched  extrados.  Preararea 
Mid  rematanoes.  In  similar  arches  the  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  square 
pf  the  radius. 

FOUBTH  PART. — ^HTDRAUUO  OONSTBUCTIOX. 

Ist  Classification  of  ground  on  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  a  firanda- 
HoB.  Soundings.  Their  object  Yarious  Idnds  of  sounding  line.  Dams  in 
Mtfa,  and  in  wood  and  eartli  combined.  Case  of  an  unstable  ibandatioiL 
Oonetniciion  on  rock.  Thickness  of  dams  and  of  the  clay  work.  Qeneral  dis- 
poaition  of  a  dam.  Bottom-springs.  Means  of  choking  or  smothering  them  or 
of  diverting  them.  Use  of  simk  dams.  Service  bridges.  Tlieir  height  and 
disposition.    Railways  in  great  constructions.    Their  disposition. 

2d.  Summary  review  of  draining  or  pumping  machines.  Choice  between  the 
diflisrent  methods  of  draining.    Table  of  the  usefiil  effbct  of  such  madiinea. 

Pile  driving.  Pile  driving  machine  wltli  hand  ropes.  Preparation  of  the 
pDe  and  operation  of  driving.  Pile  driving  machine  with  catch.  Ghoioe  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  pile  driving  machines.  Precautions  to  be  taken  in  tfaa 
driving  of  piles.  Distribution  of  piles,  the  space  to  be  left  between  them,  and 
the  aquaring  of  tiiem.  Disposition  and  driving  of  planks.  Method  of  drawing 
«p  piles  and  planking.  Execution  of  a  foundation  on  piles.  Driving  stakes 
out  of  water.    Machine  for  squaring  piles. 

Sd.  Parafouilles.    Their  object  and  construction. 

Foondations  in  mortar  under  water.  Preparation  and  immersion  of  the  mor- 
tar.   Examples. 

Thkskness  of  sunk  dams  with  the  enceint  in  mortar. 

4th.  Foundation  frames  and  platforms.  Their  object  and  thdr  constmction. 
Preparation  of  the  foundation  frames  in  masonry. 

Foundation  by  packing. 

Foundation  by  coffer-dams.    Details  of  a  coffer-dam. 
*  6th.  Foundations  on  solid  gravel    Properties  of  gravel    Oase  where  it  is 
advantageoua  to  make  use  of  gravel    Examples. 

Foundationa  on  sunk  wooden  piles,  in  gravel,  and  in  g^vel  and  mortar. 

Foundation  on  pillan  buQt  in  masonry. 

Foundatkms  on  quidnand. 
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Speciet  of  foondation  to  adopt  aooording  to  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

6th.  Banks  of  reserroin.  Conditions  which  should  be  AilflUed  in  their  ostab- 
liriiment  Banks  in  earth;  their  profile ;  reyetments  to  protect  them ;  the  wet 
ik)pe ;  sort  of  remblai ;  precautions  which  exact  a  large  remblaL  Banks  in 
ramblai  and  sustaining  walls  combined.  Banks  entirely  in  masonry ;  move- 
ments observed  in  walls ;  most  suitable  profile.  Comparison  between  banks  in 
Mrth  and  masonrj.  Works  which  are  employed  in  connection  with  banks  of 
raaenroirs.  Dikes  of  inundations.  Their  profile ;  defense  of  their  slope  against 
tfaa  action  of  water;  their  establishment  and  works  in  connection  with  them. 

Tth.  Batardeaux  in  the  ditches  of  strong  places.  Situation;  profile;  details 
of  ooostruction.  Weirs.  Their  object;  effect  of  a  weir  in  a  current  Advan- 
tifes  of  the  wedge  or  circular  (brm.  Height  to  give  to  a  weir;  and  longitu- 
dSnal  Ibrm  of  the  swelling  occasioned  by  a  horisontal  dam.  Construction  of 
vein  with  vertical  walls,  with  a  long  slope  down  the  stream.  Injuries  to 
wbSdBL  weirs  are  liable.    Profile  to  adopt  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

8th.  Sluice-dams,  their  object;  form  of  the  piles;  distance  apart,  and  dlmen- 
Betails  of  construction.  Various  kinds  of  apparatus  for  opening  and 
sluice-dams.  Play  of  a  revolving  gate.  Calculation  of  the  dimensiont 
of  the  two  half  sluice  gates  and  of  the  wicket  Carpentry  of  a  revolving  gate. 
ICorable  dams  with  iron  wicket&  Modifications  to  render  them  applicable  to 
the  retention  of  water  at  a  greater  height  than  2.80  meters. 

IHh.  Navigable  locks.  Canal  lock ;  its  management ;  form  of  the  chamber ; 
praAIe  of  the  cheeks.  Trace  of  the  pier  on  which  the  gates  work.  Means  of 
UBng  and  emptying  the  chambers.  Means  of  raising  the  paddle-valves. 
Wood-work  of  the  gates  sheathed  in  timber.  PUnes.  Details  of  the  pivots^ 
eoOars  and  rollers.    Arrangements  for  the  management  of  the  sheathed  gates, 

10th.  Gates  sheathed  in  wood ;  curves.  Ties  of  cast-iron,  and  lining  in 
wood  or  sheet-iron.    Cast-iron  gates. 

River  Navigation. — Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  water  transit  Condi* 
tlQiM  of  a  navigable  river.  Works  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  on  a 
xivw. 

Ariifieiai  Navigation. — Classification  of  canals.  Conditions  whkih  determine 
Hm  best  position  for  a  summit  level  Search  after  a  minimum  of  elevatioD. 
Expenditure  of  water  at  the  summit  level 

11th.  Principal  processes  employed  to  economise  the  water  in  passing  through 
m  lock.    Profile  of  a  navigable  canal 

Deep  cuttings ;  their  profile.    Orcat  landslips  and  means  of  remedying  them. 

Tunnels ;  their  profile    Piercing  of  a  tunnel 

12th.  Bridges  in  masoniy.  Position;  breadth  of  the  roadway;  outlet  to  be 
left  for  the  water;  size  and  form  of  the  arches;  trace  of  the  surbased  arches 
on  more  than  five  centers.  Expansion  of  the  bridge-heads.  Prr^le  of  the 
mrth.  Thickness  of  the  piles  and  abutments.  Apparatus  for  the  arthes  and 
luidge-heads.  Parts  above  the  arches.  Leveling  with  Uie  banks.  Fixed  and 
movable  centerings.    Removal  of  the  centerings  of  arches. 

13th.  Wooden  Bridges  composed  of  straight  pieces.  Arrangement  of  the 
stakes  and  starlings.  Different  construction  of  the  openings  according  to  their 
span.    Arrangement  of  the  platform. 

American  Bridges. — Arrangement  of  the  earliest  form  of  Ijridge  on  Town's 
system.    Height  of  the  trusses  constructed  in  the  form  of  trellis- work.    Modi- 
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flcfttioiis  faitrodaoed  to  increase  the  resistance  of  the  bridge.  Galcolation  of  the 
raiitMice  of  the  tnuses. 

Ardied  firame-work  of  bridges.  Composition  of  the  arches.  Junction  of  the 
itraigfat  beams  with  the  arches. 

Cbif-trvfi  BridffeB. — Different  qrBtems.   Gfeneral  principles  of  their  oonstmction. 

AfMedueta  ia  maaoory ;  in  cast-iron. 

14th.  Suapenaion  Bridges. — ^Equation  of  the  cunreof  the  chains  and  oonstroo- 
tioa  of  this  canre.  Tension  supported  by  the  suspension  cables,  their  thickness. 
Infloenoe  of  the  length  of  the  fleche  upon  the  tension  of  the  cables.  Inoon- 
Yenienoes  resulting  fW>m  a  long  fleche.  Vibrations  and  means  of  diminishing 
them.  Limits  of  length  of  the  fl^e.  Length  of  the  curve  of  suspension. 
Oaoses  operating  to  vary  this  length ;  means  of  obviating  the  effects  produced 
bj  them.  Length  of  the  suspension  rods.  Number  of  supports  to  be  adopted. 
TUdmees  of  the  piles.  Points  at  which  the  fixing  cables  are  to  be  attadied. 
AdTantages  and  disadvantages  of  chains  composed  of  bars  and  of  cables  of  iron 
wire.    Some  details  of  construction. 

15th.  Drawbridges. — Ck)nditions  which  thej  must  satisfy.  General  prindplle 
of  dieir  balance. 

Drmobridges  wOh  Flyers. — Special  theory  of  this  bridge.  Beduction  of  it  to 
praetiee.    Alteration  of  equilibrium  and  means  of  remedying  it 

Disadvantages  of  the  drawbridge  with  plyers. 

16th.  Spiral  drawbridge  of  Captun  Berch^.  Trace  of  the  spiraL  Deter- 
Mination  of  the  radius  of  the  chain-roller,  and  of  the  greatest  radius  of  the  spiraL 

Itth.  Drawbridges  with  variable  counterbalances,  invented  by  M.  Poncdet 
OoBStroetion  of  the  chains  of  the  cotmterbalance.  Establishment  of  the  lever* 
afH  Oalcolation  of  the  counterbalances  for  the  special  case  of  the  pulleys  in 
thmft  oorreeponding  to  the  axis  of  the  platform.  Influence  of  the  nature  of  the 
diains.  Method  of  allowing  for  tlie  weight  of  the  small  chains.  Definitive  con- 
•traction  of  the  chains  of  the  counterbalance.    Provision  of  loose  oorda 

18th.  Succinct  ideas  upon  the  motion  of  the  sea,  and  its  action  on  the  shore. 

Undulating  movement  Height  of  the  waves,  and  depth  at  which  the  agi- 
tation is  perceptible.  Eflfbcts  of  the  waves  on  the  coasta  Tides ;  spring-tides; 
neap-tides.  Height  of  tides  and  hour  of  flood.  General  currents.  Action  of 
tlie  sea  on  its  shores.    Protection  of  level  and  steep  shores. 

19th.  Sea-ports.  Requisites  of  a  good  port  Ports  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Conditions  of  a  good  roadstead.  Moles  and  breakwaters.  Ocean  ports^  dian- 
mtH  tide-dock,  floating  dock,  and  sluice  of  floating  dock,  laying-up  dodc,  and 
sluice  ibr  the  ditch  of  fortifications.    General  arrangement  of  a  harbor. 

30th.  Construction  of  moles.  Stones  dropped  for  foundations.  Profile  of  a 
loose  heapi  Volume  of  the  materials  which  insure  their  stability.  Settling 
of  masonry  resting  on  a  heap.  Instances  of  masonry  constructed  at  sea.  1* 
Wall  of  Cherbourg.    2.  Fort  Boyard. 

Piers. — Direction,  length,  form  of  interval  between,  and  profile  of  piers. 
Their  construction.    Passages  reserved  through  piers. 

BKCAPITULATIOir. 

Pint  Part— Parts  of  BufMinft, 18 

Second  Part.— Arehiteeturs  of  MiiiUry  Buildin«a. IS 
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XL— PBOOKAimi  or  THK  0OUB8K  IN  THS  QMMMAH  ULNGUAGS. 

8>C0VD  DIVISION. — WTBgt  T1AR*8  ITITDT. 

I/umbtr  of  L$dim^  50. 
Qmmiuur  and  eompoflitioii  during  the  25  Lectures  fbrming  the  odd  numbers. 
Oral  trsnslations  of  German  authors.    Phraseology.    Lecture  on  idiomsi 
ftnnded  on  the  passages  which  have  been  translated  and  given  in  the  form  of 
oonfWsatioB  during  the  first  half  of  the  25  Lectures  forming  the  even  numbers. 
Dialogues  and  conversations,  on  various  subjects  of  every-day  life^  such  as 
ptrticolarlj  uaefU  to  an  oiBcer  traveling  in  (Germany,  carried  on  during  the 
half  of  the  Lectures  of  the  even  numbers. 


riBST  Divwoir. — bsoond  tsab*8  study. 
NMinA€r  of  Ltdtm^^  100. 

Smialations  of  German  authors,  and  conversations  in  German  on  the  pas- 
translated,  during  fifty  Lectures,  reckoning  the  odd  numbers. 
MBUary  reconnaissances,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  in  German  and  in  French, 
teing  the  first  half  of  the  fifty  Lectures,  even  numbers. 

Vranalatkm  of  French  into  German :  1st,  Narratives ;  2d,  Historical  and  de- 
leriplive  fragments;  3d,  Dramatic  scenes;  4th,  Epistolaxy  style,  during  the 
•eoond  half  of  the  fifty  Lectures,  even  numbers. 

At  the  dose  of  the  second  year,  the  Sub-Lieutenants  give  in  a  competition 
on  ft  certain  subject 

The  Sub-Lieutenants  most  advanced  are  not  obliged  to  follow  the  course  in 
Qerayui,  but  they  should  make  translations  of  articles  taken  from  German  mill- 
tay  works.  These  translations,  after  having  been  corrected,  are  deposited  in 
flM  Library  of  the  School 

Abstract  of  the  course  in  German: — 

1st  year's  study, 50  Lectures. 

2d      "        "     100        " 

Total, 150  at  I  hour  each— 112.  3  0. 

Credits  of  influence, 110. 

HL-rSOGIUiaiE  of  a  sham  siege.— (Common  to  tha  ArtiUtiy  and  Bnghmta) 

fIBST  SECnOV. — ^PKBLDOVAKT  1CBA8UBE8. 
Avr.  I. — Commianon  charged  to  dudy  tJu  Projtdfor  a  Sham  Sisga. 
A  Commission  is  charged  with  drawing  up  and  presenting  to  the  General 
eoounanding  the  School  a  project  for  a  sham  siege.    This  is  composed  of: — 
The  Ck>lonel  second  in  command  of  the  School, . . .  .President 

The  Miyor  of  Artillery, 

The  Major  of  Engineers ifpmhflni. 

The  Professor  of  ArtiUery, Memoera 

The  Professor  of  Fortification, 

Clerk. 

The  Professors  of  Artillery  and  Fortification  may  be  replaced  by  the  Assist* 
iat  Professors. 

The  General  Commandant  of  the  School  decides  in  a  Council  of  Instruction 
on  the  dispositions  to  be  adopted  for  the  project  of  a  sham  siege. 
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Art.  n.-— iV^panrfafy  Leduru, 

Bj  the  ProfesBor  of  MUitorj  Art, 

1st  Considerations  relating  to  the  fortress  of  Meta.    Circomstanoes 
whidi  might  bring  on  a  siege  of  it    Force  of  the  gairisoo  and  of 
the  besieging  annj.    InTestment 
2d.  Trace  of  the  lines  of  ditnunTallation  and  of  oountenrallatioiL 

B7  the  Profesior  of  Topography, 1 

Execution  of  the  second  reconnaissance  plan  {memairtt)  (1  lecture^) 
1st  Measure  of  the  base.    Plan  of  the  ground  of  the  attack.    €k»- 
structlon  of  the  plans.    PUns  of  the  work  executed. 

B7  the  Professor  of  Permanent  Fortification, 9 

1st  Discussion  on  the  points  of  attack    Organization  of  the  peraonnd  and 
fnaUrieilQi  the  Engineers  of  the  besieging  armj  and  of  the  garrison. 
2d.  General  progress  of  attack,  and  general  dispositions  of  defense. 

Bj  the  Professor  of  ArtUleiy, I 

1st  Composition  of  the  personnel  and  mat^reil  of  the  Artillery  of  tbe 

besieging  army.    Transport  of  the  siege  equipage. 
Sd.  General  dispositions  of  the  artilleiy  in  the  attack  and  defense;. 

SBOOND  SBCnOK. — OOMPOSITION  Of  THI  PSBSOXNEL. 

Director  of  the  Siege. — The  General  Commandant  of  the  School 
CSiief  of  the  Staff. — ^The  Colonel  second  in  command  of  the  SchooL 
Chief  of  the  Artilleiy  Service.— The  Mijor  of  Artillery  attached  to  the  SlalC 
Director  of  the  Park  of  Artillery. — ^This  may  be  given  to  the  preceding. 
Chief  of  the  Engineer  Service. — ^The  ICijor  of  the  Engineers  attached  to  tbs 
Staff  of  the  SchooL 
Director  of  the  Engineer  Park. — This  may  be  given  to  the  preceding, 
lli^r  of  the  Trenches. — A  Captain.    Chiefs  of  Attadu.    Captains. 
Chfeis  of  Brigades. — ^Named  by  the  General  Commandant  of  the  Siege. 

THIBD  SlOnON.— OOKFKRBNCKL 

Before  proceeding  to  the  ground,  the  sub-lieutenants  sssist  at  conferences 
whk^  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  them  the  successions  of  the 
mmnl  operations  of  the  siege,  as  well  as  upon  the  traces  which  they  have  to 
execute.    These  conferences,  eight  in  number,  are  divided  as  follows : — 
The  Chief  of  the  Artillery  Service  will  hold  4  conferences^  and 
The  Chief  of  the  Engineer  Service        "        4         " 

fOUBTH  SBCnOV.'TRACIKO  OV  LINES  LUSH  TOPOORAPHIOAL  WOBE. 

1st  The  second  reconnaissance  survey  (comprised  in  the  course  of  topogra- 
phy.)   Tracing  of  lines ;  one  day  is  allowed  for  this  work. 

2d.  "  Director"  plan.  The  execution  of  this  plan  comprises  out-of-door  work 
and  drawing.  The  out-of-door  work  includes  the  measurement  of  one  or  many 
basel^  the  observation  of  the  angles  which  are  formed  by  this  base,  and  the 
direction  of  certain  remarkable  points  in  the  city  and  fortification,  and  the 
formation  of  a  net-work  of  triangulation,  intended  to  co-ordinate  the  surveys 
of  the  details. 

Tlie  work  of  constructing  the  plan  consists  in  laying  down,  day  by  day,  tlie 
surveys  of  the  details  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  of  the  traces  executed.    Five 
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itf  an  allowBd  Ibr  tha  axaeotkni  of  Um  topographical  work,  whidi  pmwdM 

Uw  opmhiK  of  tha  tnoohca.    Tha  Diractar  Haa  ■■  tapt  oioaa  «p  «ums  iha 

*b(^  dnimUoo  of  Um  riega. 
Sd.  Itinerutea  and  aketcbea  (comprised  Id  the  ocnme  of  lopognphj.) 
Tba  Pioftwof  of  Topagrapb^  diraoti  the  whole  of  tba  nmaja  and  tto  n» 

eotion  of  the  Director  FUo. 


nrra  hciion.— lumxa  or  thi  works  or  att:Ice,  ahd  i 
u  ruLL  acuiT  or  cebtiut  wobss. 
Ibe  mb^ieatenaota,  dirided  into  brigadr^  trace  tha  works  of  the  liege,  under 
tba  diractioD  of  the  offlcera  of  the  ttalt,  and  take  part  in  the  ■uperinlendanc* 
ef  tha  works  executed  in  full  relief  when  the  exigencies  of  the  serrias  will 
pamit  the  chief  of  the  Artiller;  Sonrice  and  the  Colonel  of  the  Repment  of 
tegineora  to  place  workmen  at  the  diaposal  of  the  Oenwal  OommMidant  of  tha 
School.     Kx  dsys  are  appropriated  to  thia  woric 

sizTH  BmnoK. — woBz  ik  tem  kuxb  or  vtddt. 
.  na  wmk  in  the  Halla  of  Stud;  oondata  of:— 

lit  A  memoir  on  the  sham  siege,  which  memoir  must  be  approved  hj  (ha 
OtMral  OommandaDt  of  the  School 

Id.  Of  a  sketch  representing  one  of  the  works  traced  or  executed  in  (tall 
relief.  These  woriu  in  the  Halls  are  perfonned  during  the  interval  of  tha  at- 
iMdsiina  daroted  to  out-of-door  work.  Two  daja  are  ^>proprialed  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  memoir,  and  two  to  the  execution  of  the  sketch.  This  time  ia 
hidiided  in  the  elsren  dajv  allowed  to  the  aham  siege. 
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XUL-PAOOftAmOB  OP  THE  COURSE  ON  THB  VBTEEINART  AET. 

IIB8T  PABT. — INTBBIOR  OF  THE  HOBSK. 

'  Ltetmt  1.— ClaMifioatioii  and  nomeDeUtore  of  the  varioni  matteni  which  oon- 
gtitote  the  horse.    Skeleton  (head  and  body.) 

Lecture  2. — Skeleton  (limbs.)  Mechanical  importance  of  the  skeleton.  No^ 
mendature  and  use  of  the  muscles.  Cellular  and  fatty  tissues,  grease,  skin. 
Insensible  perspiration. 

Leehare  3. — ^Functions  for  maintenance.  Arteries  of  the  nerres.  Anhna] 
heat 

hodtwrt  4. — On  various  fUnctions. 

BECOMD  PART. — ^SZTIBIOR  OF  THB  HOBSBL 

Lecture  6. — Proportions.  EquilibriuuL  Description  and  Importanoe  of  tbt 
natural  beauties  and  defects  of  the  head  and  region  of  the  throat 

Lecture  6. — Description  and  importance  of  the  other  parts  of  the  hone. 
Bkcnishes.    Soft  tumors. 

Lecture  1. — Osseous  tumors.  Various  acddoits.  Temperaments.  Deserip* 
fhm  of  clothing,  ko, 

LedureB. — ^Data  respecting  hones. 

Leckure  9. — ^To  know  the  age.  On  yarioos  bad  habits.  KTamination  of  ths 
•jes;  their  diseases. 

Lecture  10. — Defective  paces,  Ac.    Draught  and  pack  hones.    Moles. 

Ledure  11. — Stud  and  remounts.    Races. 

Lecktre  12. — ^Vicious  horses,  and  different  bits.  Manner  of  bitting  a  hone. 
On  grooms  and  punishment 

THIBD  PABT.— ON  THB  HEALTH  OP  THE  H0B8E 

Lecture  13. — Examination  of  the  loot,  and  shoeing  with  the  hot  shoe. 

LecUtre  14. — Shoeing  with  the  cold  shoe.    Different  kinds  of  horse-dioe^  A& 

Lecture  15. — On  stables.    Food.    Rations. 

LecUire  16. — Deecription  and  nomenclature  of  the  saddle.  Harness  and  pack. 
Tarious  saddles. 

LecHtre  It. — On  work  and  rest     Horse  and  mule  on  the  road  and  In 
bivouac    On  diseases  and  accidents. 
Abstract  of  the  course : — 

Interior  of  the  horse,  4  K  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  j^  ^^^^     ^^^^  ^    ^^  ^^^^^ 

The  instruction  on  horseback  can,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  oonndered 
as  connected  with  this  course ;  and  questions  are  asked  during  the  time  when 
the  sub-lieutenants  are  not  engaged  in  actual  riding  exercise.  This  InstenckkMi 
is  described  under  the  head  of  Practical  Military  Instruction ;  it  comprises  at 
the  maTJmnm  272  attendances,  and  its  credit  of  influence  is  valued  at  240. 
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Thxss  are  intended  for  the  theoretical  and  practical  instrnctioii 
of  officers,  taui^jficierSy  and  gunners. 

Each  School  is  under  the  orders  of  the  General  of  Brigade  com- 
manding  the  Artillery  in  the  military  division  in  which  it  is  situated* 

Independent  of  the  general  officer,  the  school  has  the  foUowiDg 
staff:— 

A  lieutenant  (associated  assistant  to  the  Oeneral.) 

A  ProfesBor  of  Sciences,  applying  more  particolarlj  tQ  the  Artillerj. 

A  PrdesKir  of  Fortification^  of  drawing,  and  constmction  of  buildings. 

Two  Gardea  of  Artillery  (one  of  the  first,  and  the  other  of  the  second  class.) 

There  are,  in  addition,  attached  to  each  school  the  number  of  in- 
ferior officers  (captains,  lieutenants,  or  sotu-lteulenants)  required  for 
carrying  on  the  theoretical  courses,  which  arc  not  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  professors. 

A  captiun  of  the  first  class,  assisted  by  two  first  lieutenants,  is 
the  director  of  the  park  of  the  school.  Another  captain,  also  of 
the  first  class,  but  taken  from  the  regiment  of  Pontooneers,  has  the 
direction  of  that  portion  of  the  bridge  equipage  necessary  for  the 
q>ecial  instruction  of  this  corps,  as  well  as  of  the  material  of  the 
artillery  properly  belonging  to  this  instruction. 

The  lieutenant-colonel,  assistant  to  the  general,  fulfills,  independ- 
ent of  every  other  detail  of  supervision  with  which  he  may  be 
charged,  the  functions  of  ordonnateur  secondairey  in  what  concerns 
the  expenses  of  the  school  and  their  propriety  (juitification,)  He 
corresponds  with  the  minister  of  war  for  this  part  of  the  service. 

The  instruction  is  divided  into  theoretictU  and  practical y  and  the 
aonnal  course  is  divided  into  half-yearly  periods,  or  into  summer 
and  winter  instructions. 

The  sununer  instruction  commences,  according  to  different  local- 
itiea,  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  1st  of  May,  and  that  of  the  win- 
ter from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  Ist  of  November. 

The  winter  and  summer  instruction  is  subdivided  into  school  and 
regimental  instruction. 

The  school  instruction  comprehends  all  the  theoretical  and  prae^ 
ikal  iastmetioD  common  to  the  different  corps  which  require  tlio 
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assistance  of  the  particular  means  of  the  school,  the  employment 
of  its  professors,  locality,  and  material,  as  that  of  the  practical  in- 
struction in  which  the  troops  belonging  to  the  different  corps  of  the 
army  are  united  to  take  part. 

The  regimental  instruction  is  that  which  exists  in  the  interior  of 
the  regiments  and  the  various  bodies  of  the  artillery.  It  is  directed 
by  the  chiefs  of  these  corps,  who  are  rcsponuble  for  it,  with  the 
means  placed  at  their  disposal,  under  the  general  surveillance  of  the 
oommandant  of  the  school 

The  special  instruction  of  the  Pontooneers  not  admitting  of  their 
following  the  same  .instruction  as  the  other  regiments  of  mrtillery, 
the  chief  of  this  corps  directs  the  special  instruction  according  to 
certain  bases  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

There  are  for  the  captains  of  artillery,  each  year  during  the  win- 
ter half-year,  six  conferences  for  the  purposes  of  considering  and 
discussing  projects  for  the  organization  of  different  equipages  and 
armaments  for  the  field  service,  and  for  attack  and  defense  of  places. 

In  a  building  belonging  to  each  school  of  artillery,  under  the 
name  of  the  hotel  of  the  school,  are  united  the  halls  and  establish- 
ments necessary  for  the  theoretical  instruction  of  the  officers  and 
sous-officers,  such  as  halls  for  thSarigue  drill  and  drawing,  library, 
depots  of  maps  and  plans,  halls  for  machines,  instruments  and 
models,  &c. 

Each  school  is  provided  with  a  physical  cabinet  and  a  chemical 
laboratory.  There  is  also  a  piece  of  ground,  called  a  polygon,  for 
exercising  artillerymen  to  the  mana^uvers  of  cannon  and  other  fire- 
arms of  great  range.  Its  extent  is  sufficient  in  length  to  famish  a 
range  of  1,200  meters,  and  in  breadth  of  600  meters. 

Permanent  and  temporary  batteries  are  established  on  this  ground, 
and  they  seem  not  only  for  practice,  but  also  to  accustom  the  men 
to  the  construction  of  fascines,  field  batteries,  <kc. 

The  administration  of  each  school,  and  the  accounts  relating  to 
it,  are  directed  by  an  administrative  council,  consisting  of — 

The  General  Officer  commanding  tho  Artillery  (President.) 

The  Colonels  of  the  regiments  of  Artillery  in  the  towns  where  two  regimenti 
of  the  Artillery  are  quartered,  and  in  other  towna,  the  Colonel  and  Lieiiteiiantr 
Colonel  of  the  regiment 

The  Colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Pontooneers  in  the  town  where  the  prindpal 
put  of  the  oorps  may  be  stationed,  and  in  any  other  town  the  lieatenaai-OQio- 
n«l  or  the  Major. 

The  Lieutenant-Colonel  aawciated  assistant  wiUi  the  General  Gommandani 

The  functions  of  secretary  of  the  council  are  intrusted  to  a  ffradi 
of  the  first  class. 
The  functionaries  of  the  corps  of  intcndants  fulfill^  in  oo&nsction 
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with  the  administrative  councils  of  the  artillery  schools,  the  same 
duties  as  are  assigned  hj  the  regulations  relating  to  the  interior  ad- 
ministration of  bodies  of  troops.  Thej  will  exercise  over  the  ae- 
eounts,  both  of  money  and  material  of  the  said  schools,  the  same 
eontiol  as  over  the  administration  connected  with  the  military  in- 
terests of  the  state. 
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The  colonel  of  each  regiment  has  the  superior  direction  of  the 
bstroction. 

The  lieutenant-colonel  directs  and  superintends,  under  his  orders, 
the  whole  of  the  details  of  the  regimental  instruction. 

A  major,  selected  from  among  the  officers  of  this  rank  belonging  to 
tte  Uai-mqjor  of  this  arm,  directs  and  superintends,  under  the  orders 
gf  the  colonel,  the  whole  of  the  details  of  the  special  instruction. 

The  complete  instruction  consists  of — 

General  instruction,  or  that  of  the  regiment,  by  which  a  man  is 
made  a  soldier. 

Special  or  school  instruction,  having  for  its  object  the  training  of 
the  miner  or  sapper. 

The  instructions  are  each  separated  into  theorttical  and  practical 
iBStruction. 

The  theoretical  instruction  of  the  regiment  comprehends  the 
theories: — 

On  the  exercises  and  manceuyers  of  infantrj.    On  the  interior  serrioe.    On 
ftraenrioe  of  the  place.    On  field  service.    On  the  maintenance  of  arms.    On 
administration.    On  military  penal  legislation. 


•  ■  The  practical  instruction  of  the  regiment  comprises : — 

The  exercises  and  manceuvers  of  infimtiy.  Practice  with  the  musket  1101- 
tvj  Mardiea    Fencing. 

The  teaching  of  these  various  duties  is  confided  to  officers,  sout- 
•Jietert,  and  corporals  of  the  regiments,  as  pointed  out  by  the  regor 
klioii,  and  the  orders  of  the  colonel. 

The  fencing  school  is  organized  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of 
tte  infantry,  and  the  military  marches  are  also  made  in  the  same 
way  as  in  those  corps. 

The  ipeeicd  and  theoretical  instruction  conusts  of: — 

Mmarj  faistnictioD.  Mathematics.  Drawing.  Geog^phj.  Militarj  bis- 
(oiy  of  France.    Fortification  and  the  various  branches  of  the  engineering  work. 

Three  civil  professors  (appointed  by  competition)  are  attached  to 
tieh  regimental  school,  for  the  special  theoretical  instruction,  as 
D^guda  the  primary  instruction,  drawing,  and  mathematics. 

•  !%»  CPonet  aie  distributed  and  tanght  in  the  following  manner; 
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By  the  ProfesBor  of  Primiir 


Bj  the  Prof:  of  Matheowtioi. 


Primarj  iostniction  for  the  Soldien. 
French  gnunmar  for  the  CononUs. 
Book-keeping  for  the  SouM'OjpeiarB, 
Elementaiy  arithmetic  for  the  CJorporalB. 

Ck>mp]ete  geometrj   )  for  the  Seijeant- 
Trigonomedy  )     Ki^r. 

Surreys  for  the  Soua-Ofiders. 
Special  mathemaUct  for  the  Offioera. 

'  'By  the  Profeflsor  of  Drawing 
who  ifl  also  charged  wSl 
completing  the  coltectioa  of 
models  which  relate  to  it 
The  elements  of  fortification  for  the  Setjeant-M^jors. 


Drawing  for  the  Corporals  and  Sona^Officerg, 


■  for  the  SouB-Qfficiers, 


for  the  Officers. 


By  the  Offloers  of  flit 
regiment)  named' lij 
the  GoloneL  Jnds* 
pendently  of  Amu 
iH^pointed  bjr  te 
regolatioiia 


Constraction,  and  theories 

on  practical  schools 
Permanent  fortification 
The  attack  and  defense  of  places 
Mines 
Bridges 
Orens 
Topography 

SSS^^UtoT  of  France  ( «*  ^  Sou».qglcurs. 

At  the  end  of  each  coarse  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  cmimi  a 
general  examination  to  be  made  in  his  presence  of  the  whole  of  the 
men  who  have  followed  this  course,  and  has  a  list  made  out  in  tiM 
order  of  merit,  with  notes  of  the  capacity  and  aptitude  of  eadb. 

These  lists  are  consulted  in  the  formation  of  tables  of  promotioii, 
and  placed  with  the  said  tables  before  the  inspcctor-generaL 

Each  captain  and  lieutenant  are  obliged  to  give  in  at  least  a  son* 
gle  treatise  on  five  different  projects,  consisting  of  a  memoir  di^ 
cussing  or  the  journal  of  a  aieg^,  with  drawing  of  the  whole^  ttd 
of  details  in  sufficient  number  to  render  them  perfectly  intelligiUe. 

The  special  practical  instruction  is  composed  of  seTen  dtstoKt 
schools,  relating  to : — 

Field  Fortification.  Saps.  Mines  and  Fireworks.  Bridges.  Orois.  Tbpog^ 
laphy.    Gymnastics. 

And  they  comprehend,  in  addition,  sham  sieges,  and  midcigroid 
war.  Each  of  these  seven  schools  is^ught  in  accordance  widi  the 
^>eeial  instructions  annexed  to  the  regulation,  which,  howefvr, 
not  published. 

Winter  is  more  especially  devoted  to  the  course  of  q>eeial 
retical  instruction,  which  commences  on  the  Ist  Novembery  ssd 
usually  finishes  on  the  15th  March,  and  the  course  of  spedai  prm^ 
Heal  instruction  is  carried  on  during  the  summer  from  the  Idth 
March  to  the  15th  September.  The  second  fortnight  of  September 
and  the  month  of  October  are  devoted  to  sham  sieges  and  tmder- 
groimd  war,  to  the  leveling  of  the  worin  execnted,  and  to  the 
ment  of  magazines. 


SCHOOL  JOE  INFANTRY  AND  CAVALBT 

▲T  8T.  OTX. 


eiSXEAL  DBOBIFTION.     COVDIIIOVS  Of  ADMlflSIOV.     BtATW, 

It  will  have  been  seen  in  the  accounts  of  the  Polytechnic  School 
and  the  School  of  Application  at  Metz,  in  what  manner  jonng  men 
destined  for  commissions  in  the  artillery  and  engineers  receive  their 
prerious  education,  and  under  what  conditions  appointments  as  offi- 
cers in  these  two  services  are  made  in  France.  The  r^^lations  ibr 
the  inflEuitry,  the  cavalry,  and  the  marines  are  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. There  are  in  these  also  the  same  two  wajrs  of  obtaining  a 
oommission.  One,  and  in  these  services  the  more  nsual  one,  is  to 
rise  from  the  ranks.  The  other  is  to  pass  successfully  through  the 
school  at  8t  Cyr.  Young  men  who  do  not  enter  as  privates  prove 
their  fitness  for  the  rank  of  officers  by  going  through  the  course  of 
instruction  given,  and  by  passing  the  examinations  conducted  in 
this,  the  principal,  and  putting  aside  the  School  of  Application  at 
Metz,  the  one  Special  Military  School  of  the  country. 

The  earliest  foundation  of  the  kind  in  France  was  the  Ecole  Boy- 
ak  Militaire  of  1751.  Like  most  other  similar  institutions  of  the 
time,  it  was  intended  for  the  young  nobility.  No  one  was  to  be 
admitted  who  could  not  prove  four  generations  of  NMene.  The 
pupils  were  taught  free  of  charge,  and  might  enter  at  eight  years 
old.  Already,  however,  some  marks  of  competition  are  to  be  dis- 
cerned, as  the  best  mathematicians  were  to  be  taken  for  the  Artil- 
lery and  Engineers.  Buildings  on  the  Plain  of  Grenelle  (the  same 
which  still  stand,  occupying  one  end  of  the  present  Champs  de 
Mars,  and  retaining,  though  only  used  as  barracks,  their  ancient 
name,)  were  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  school  continued  in  this 
form  til]  1776,  when  it  was  dissolved  (apparently  owing  to  faults  of 
discipline,)  and  replaced  by  ten  Colleges,  at  Sorrize,  Brienne,  Yen- 
d6me,  and  other  places,  all  superintended  by  ecclesiastics.  A  new 
Ecole  Royale  Militaire,  occupying  the  same  buildings  as  the  former, 
was  added  in  1777. 

This  came  to  an  end  in  1787;  and  the  ten  colleges  were  sup- 
pressed under  the  Republic    A  sort  of  Camp  School  on  the  plain 
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of  Sablons  took  th«ir  place,  when  the  war  had  broken  out,  and 
laated  about  a  year  nnder  the  name  of  the  Ecole  de  Han. 

Under  the  Consulate  in  1800,  the  Prytan6e  Fran^aia  was  founded, 
consisting  of  four  separate  Colleges.  The  name  was  not  long  after 
changed  to  the  Prytan6e  Militaire ;  and  after  some  time  the  number 
was  diminished,  and  La  Fl^he,  which  had  in  1764  received  the 
youngest  pnpiis  of  the  old  Royal  Military  School,  became  the  seat 
of  the  sole  remaining  establishment ;  which  subsequently  sunk  to 
the  proportions  of  a  mere  junior  preparatory  school,  and  became, 
in  fine,  the  present  establishment  for  military  orphans,  which  still 
retains  the  title,  and  is  called  the  Prytan6e  Militaire  de  la  Fl^che. 

A  tpecial  Military  School,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  set  up  at 
Fontainebleau  in  1803,  transferred  in  1808  to  St  Cyr,  and  thus 
taking  the  place  of  the  Prytan6e  Militaire  and  of  its  predecessor,  the 
original  Ecole  Royalo  Militaire,  gradually  assumed  its  present  form.* 

The  course  of  study  lasts  two  years ;  the  usual  number  of  cadets 
in  time  of  peace  is  five,  or  at  the'  utmost  six  hundred ;  the  admi*> 
aion  is  by  competitive  examination,  open  to  all  youths,  French  by 
birth  or  by  naturalization,  who  'on  the  first  of  January  preceding 
their  candidature  were  not  less  than  sixteen  and  not  more  than  twenty 
years  old.  To  this  examination  are  also  admitted  soldiers  in  the 
ranks  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who,  at  the  date 
of  its  commencement,  have  been  actually  in  service  in  their  regi* 
ments  for  two  years. 

The  general  conditions  and  formalities  are  the  same  as  those 
already  stated  for  the  Polytechnic.  It  may  be  repeated  that  all  the 
candidates,  in  accordance  with  a  recent  enactment,  must  have  taken 
the  usual  degree  which  terminates  the  task  at  the  lyckM — ^the  bac- 
calaureate in  sciences. 

Those  who  succeed  in  the  examination  and  are  admitted,  take 
an  engagement  to  serve  seven  years  either  in  the  cavalry  or  in- 
fantry, and  are  thus  under  the  obligation,  if  they  are  judged  incomr 
potent  at  the  close  of  their  two  years'  stay  at  the  school  to  receive 


•  Foanded  the  Eeole  Rojale  Militaire,  1751.    Junior  popili  traniferred  to  La  Fl^he,  1764. 
SappreMloD  of  Vbm  Bcole  Rofile  MiltUire  and  eitablishmentof  ten  Conefea,  1776. 
New  Ecole  RoTala  Militaire,  for  tlM  beat  popib  of  the  CoUcgca,  1777. 
BupprcMlon  of  the  CoUegea  and  of  the  Ecole  Rojale  Militaire,  1787. 
Foundation  of  the  Beole  de  Mara,  May  1794. 

Foundation  of  the  PrytanCe  Franqaia  at  Paris,  VenalUet,  St  Gannalo,  Fontalaeblaau,  1800. 
Foundation  of  the  Ecole  Sp^Iale  Militaire  at  Fountainebleau,  1803. 
The  four  Schools  of  the  Prytan^e  Flranonit  are  conrarted  Into  (he  PrytaoCa  Militaire,  1806 ; 
and  are  traoaferred  to  La  Fl^che.  1808. 
The  Ecole  8p6clale  Militaire  It  transferrfd  to  St.  Cyr.aiao  in  1808. 
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a  eomniiBaioii,  to  enter  and  scire  as  common  soldiers.  The  two 
years  of  their  stay  at  the  school  coants  as  a  part  of  their  service. 
It  ia  only  in  the  special  case  of  loss  of  time  caused  by  illness,  that 
penmssion  is  given  to  remain  a  third  year. 

The  ordinary  payment  is  60/.  (1,500  francs)  per  annum.  All 
whose  inability  to  pay  this  amount  is  satisfactorily  established,  may 
claim,  as  at  the  Polytechnic,  an  allowance  of  the  whole  or  of  half 
of  the  expenses  from  the  State,  to  which  may  be  added  an  allow- 
aaoe  for  the  whole  or  for  a  portion  of  the  outfit  (from  24/.  to  28/.) 
These  bourtei  or  demirbourus,  with  the  troutieauj  or  iemi-ZrotisMaif, 
have  during  the  last  few  years  been  granted  unsparingly.  One-third 
of  the  800  young  men  at  the  school  in  February  1866  were  haut' 
men  or  denU-bournen.  Candidates  admitted  from  the  Orphan 
School  of  La  Fl^che,  where  the  sons  of  officers  wounded  or  killed 
in  service  receive  a  gratuitous  education,  are  maintained  in  the  same 
maimer  here.* 

It  was  the  rule  till  lately  that  cadets  appointed,  on  leaving  St. 
Gyr,  to  the  cavalry  should  be  placed  for  two  years  at  the  Cavalry 
School  at  Saumur.  This,  however,  has  recently  been  changed; 
on  entering  St  Cyr  those  who  desire  appointments  in  the  cavalry 
declare  th^  wishes,  and  are  put  at  once  through  a  course  of  train- 
iag  in  horsemanship.  Those  who  are  found  unfit  are  quickly  with- 
dimwn;  the  remainder,  if  their  place  on  the  final  examinatioa 
allows  of  their  appointment  to  the  cavalry,  are  by  that  time  sufll- 
dently  well  practiced  to  be  able  to  join  their  regiments  at  once. 

Twenty-eeven,  or  sometimes  a  greater  number,  are  annually  at 
tiie  doee  of  their  second  year  of  study  placed  in  competition  with 
tventy-five  candidates  from  the  second  lieutenants  belonging  to  the 
«nDy,f  if  so  many  are  forthcoming,  for  admission  to  the  Staff  School 
tt  Faria.  This  advantage  is  one  object  which  serves  as  a  stimulus 
to  exertion,  the  permission  being  given  according  to  rank  in  the 
nlMwifirntinn  by  order  of  merit. 

The  school  consists  of  two  divisions,  the  upper  and  the  lower, 
eonresponding  to  the  two  years  of  the  course.  Each  division  ia 
divided  again  into  four  companies.  In  each  of  these  eight  compa- 
niea  there  are  sub-officers  chosen  from  the  ilha  themselves,  with 

*  About  tveentj-five  are  lent  trtrj  jtv  from  La  Fldche.  The  admiaiioiui  from  the  armj 
Ci.  Cf  of  eoldiert  between  twenty  and  twentj^flve  jeara  old)  do  not  amoant  to  mora  than 
Simr  or  at  tbe  otmoat  fire  per  cent  Tbay  are  very  frequently  yoiinf  men  who  have  pre- 
'^ioasly  failed  ibr  St.  Cyr.  and  who  theu  enter  the  army  aa  priTatee,  and  come  in  as  aueb. 
bare  to  paaa  the  aame  eiaroinatlon. 
t  Few  aaoally  present  themaelvea ;  and  these  ako.  It  la  aaid,  are  very  cenerally  old  Mives  of 
Cyr.  who  bad  not  eucceedeU  in  obtaining  admisKion  to  the  SlaflT School  bt-fore.  They  ara 
.  examined  wUh  tbe  pupilaof  St.  Cyr,  but  are  intcrealatcd  In  the  ilat  aecordliif  to  their  merit 
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tba  titles  of  Ser^ent^  Serpent  Faurrietf  and  Caporal;  those  ap> 
pointed  to  the  companies  of  the  junior  division  are  selected  from 
the  second  year  cadets,  and  their  superiority  in  standing  appears  to 
give  these  latter  some  considerable  authority,  exercised  occasionally 
veU,  occasionally  ilL  Hie  whole  school,  thus  divided  into  eight 
companies,  constitutes  one  battalion. 

Hie  establishment  for  conducting  the  school  consists  of — 

Jl  Qeoeral  m  Commandant 

A  Second  in  Command  (a  Colonel  of  Infantry.) 

k  Mf^or,  4  Captains,  13  Lieutenants,  and  5  Second  Lieutenaato  of  Infimtiyf 
the  Ki^r  holding  the  office  of  Commandant  of  the  Battalion. 

A  M^jor,  1  Captain,  34  Lieutenants,  and  3  Second  Lieutenanto  of  Cavalry  to 
superintend  the  exercises,  the  riding,  Aa 

A  Director  of  Studies  (at  present  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Bngineen.) 

Two  Assistant  Directors. 

Six  Examiners  fbr  Admission. 

One  Professor  of  Artillery. 

One  Assistant  ditto. 

One  Professor  of  Topography  and  Mathematics. 

One  Professor  of  Miiitiuy  Administration,  Military  Art|  and  Militsiy  Hlstaij* 

One  Professor  of  Fortification. 
'  One  Professor  of  Ifilitary  Literature. 

Two  Professors  of  History  and  Geography. 

One  Professor  of  Descriptive  Geometry. 

One  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemis^. 

Three  Professors  of  Drawing, 

One  Professor  of  German. 

Eleven  Military  and  six  Ciidlian  Assistant  Teachers  {RfyHUeitn.) 

There  is  also  a  Quartermaster,  a  Treasurer,  a  Steward,  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Archives,  who  is  also  Librarian,  an  Almoner  (a  clergy* 
man,)  four  or  five  Surgeons,  a  Veterinary  Surgeon,  who  gives  les- 
sons on  the  subject,  and  twelve  Fencing  Masters. 

The  professors  and  teachers  are  almost  entirely  military  men. 
Some  difficulty  appears  to  be  found  by  civilians  in  keeping  snfficieal 
order  in  the  large  classes ;  and  it  has  been  found  useful  to  have  as 
ripStiteurs  persons  who  could  also  be  employed  in  maintaining  disei* 
pline  in  the  house.  Among  the  professors  at  present  there  are  several 
officers  of  the  engineers  and  of  the  artillery,  and  of  the  staff  coips. 

There  is  a  board  or  council  of  instruction,  composed  of  the  com* 
mandant,  the  second  in  command,  one  of  the  field  officers  of  the 
school  staff,  the  director  of  studies,  one  of  the  assistant  directoiSi 
and  four  professors. 

So,  again,  the  commandant,  the  second  in  conmiand,  one  of  the 
field  officers,  two  captains,  and  two  lieutenants,  the  last  four  chang- 
ing every  year,  compose  the  board  or  council  of  discipline. 

St  Cyr  is  a  little  village  about  three  miles  beyond  the  town  of 
Versailles,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  boundary  of  the  parlu 
The  buildings  occupied  by  the  school  are  those  formerly  used  by 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  the  school  which  she  superintended. 
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Her  gmrden  has  given  place  for  the  parade  and  exercise  grounds ; 
the  dii^>el  still  remains  in  nse ;  and  her  portrait  is  preserved  in  the 
qpartments  of  the  commandant  The  buildings  form  several  conrts 
or  quadrangles ;  the  Coort  of  Rivoli,  ocenpied  chiefly  by  the  apart- 
iiMBta  and  boreanz  of  the  officers  of  the  establishment,  and  ter- 
minated  by  the  chapel;  the  Conrts  of  Aosterlitz,  and  Marengo, 
more  particularly  devoted  to  the  yonng  soldiers  themselves; 
and  that  of  Wagram,  which  is  incomplete,  and  opens  into  the 
pande  grounds.  Hieae,  with  the  large  stablesi  the  new  riding 
school,  the  exercising  ground  for  the  cavalry,  and  the  polygon  for 
artillery  practice,  extend  to  some  little  distance  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  old  gardens  into  the  open  arable  land  which  descends  north* 
wards  from  the  school,  the  small  village  of  St  Cyr  lying  adjacent 
to  it  on  the  south. 

Tlie  ground  floor  of  the  buildings  forming  the  Conrts  of  lla> 
lengo,  Austcrlitz,  and  Wagram  iq>peared  to  be  occupied  by  the  two 
lefectories,  by  the  lecture-rooms  or  amphitheaters,  each  holding 
two  hundred  pupils,  and  by  the  chambers  in  which  the  ordinary 
qneationings,  similar  to  those  already  described  in  the  account  of 
the  Polytechnic  School,  under  the  name  of  interrogaiwM  portico 
lUrsi,  are  conducted. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  mtlUi  tTitude  and  the  9alU  det  eolUetumi 
the  museum  or  repertory  of  plans,  instruments,  models  and  ma* 
dunee,  and  the  library ;  on  the  second  floor  the  ordinary  dormito- 
lies;  and  on  the  third  (the  attics,)  supplementary  dormitories  to 
teoommodate  the  extra  number  of  pupils  who  have  been  admitted 
snee  the  eommencement  of  the  war. 

The  commission,  when  visiting  the  school,  was  conducted  on 
liiifing  the  apartments  of  the  commandant  to  the  nearest  of  the 
two  refectories.  It  was  after  one  o'clock,  and  the  long  room  was  in 
Urn  loll  possession  of  the  whole  fliist  or  junior  division.  A  crowd 
of  active  and  spirited-looking  young  soldiers,  four  hundred  at  least 
te  nmnber,  were  ranged  at  two  long  rows  of  small  tables,  each  large 
anongfa,  perhaps,  for  twelve ;  while  in  the  narrow  passage  extending 
vp  and  down  the  room,  between  the  two  rows,  stood  the  officers  on 
duty  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  On  passing  back  to  the  corri- 
dor^ the  stream  of  the  second  year  cadets  was  issuing  from  their 
<i|ipo«ite  refectory.  In  the  adjoining  buttery,  the  loaf  was  pro* 
dnoed,  one  kilogramme  in  weight,  which  constitutes  the  daily  allow* 
It  ia  divided  into  four  parts,  eaten  at  breakfast,  dinner,  tiia 
loon  lunch  or  gouter^  and  the  supper.  The  daily  cost  of  each 
pnpiTs  food  is  estimated  at  1  f.  80  c 
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The  lecture  rooma  and  muaeums  offer  nothing  for  apedal 
In  the  library  containing  12,000  books  and  a  fine  collection  of 
there  were  a  few  of  the  young  men,  who  are  admitted  during  on^ 
hour  every  day. 

The  iolles  tTiiude  on  the  first  fioor  are>  in  contrast  to  those  sU 
the  Poljrtechnic,  large  rooms,  containing,  under  the  present  circum— 
stances  of  the  school,  no  less  than  two  hundred  young  men.    There 
aie,  in  all,  four  such  rooms,  furnished  with  rows  of  desks  on  each 
aide  and  overlooked  in  time  of  study  by  an  officer  posted  in  each 
to  preserve  order,  and,  so  ftr  as  possible,  prevent  any  idleness. 

F^m  these  another  staircase  conducts  to  the  dormitories,  con- 
taming  one  hundred  each,  and  named  after  the  battles  of  the  pres- 
ent war — ^Alma,  Inkerman,  Balaclava,  Bomarsund.  They  were 
much  in  the  style  of  those  in  ordinary  barracks,  occupied  by 
vows  of  small  iron  beds,  each  with  a  shelf  over  it^  and  a  box 
at  the  side.  Hie  young  men  make  their  own  beds,  clean  their 
own  boots,  and  sweep  out  the  dormitories  themselves.  Their 
dothing,  some  portions  of  which  we  here  had  the  opportunity 
of  nodeing,  is  that  of  the  common  soldier,  the  cloth  being  merely  a 
UMe  finer. 

Above  these  ordinary  dormitories  are  the  attics,  now  applied  to 
the  use  of  the  additional  three  hundred  whom  the  school  has  bit- 
terly received. 

The  young  men,  who  had  been  seen  hurrying  with  thdr  mnskeU 
to  the  parade  ground,  were  now  visible  from  the  upper  windowsi  as- 
sembled, and  commencing  their  exercises.  And  when,  after  paaaing 
downwards  and  visiting  the  stables,  which  contain  three  hundred  and 
sixty  horses,  attended  to  by  two  hundred  cavalry  soldiers,  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  exercising  ground,  the  cavalry  cadets  were  at  dfOly 
part  mounted,  the  others  going  through  the  lance  exeroiae  on  foot 
In  the  riding-school  a  squad  of  in&ntry  cadets  were  receiving  their 
weddy  riding  lesson.  The  cavalry  cadets  ride  three  hours  a-day ; 
those  of  the  infiintry  about  one  hour  a  week.  The  exereadng 
gromid  communicatea  with  the  parade  ground ;  here  the  greater 
number  of  the  young  men  were  at  infantry  drill,  under  anna^  A 
amall  aquad  was  at  field-gun  drill  in  an  adjoimn^  square.  Beyond 
iUa  and  the  exerdsing  ground  is  the  practice  ground,  where  moa- 
ket  and  artillery  practice  is  carried  on  during  the  summer.  Be- 
tomiag  to  the  parade  ground  we  found  the  cadets  united  into  a 
battalion ;  they  formed  line  and  went  through  the  manual  exereiae, 
and  afterwards  marched  past ;  they  did  their  exercise  remarkably 
well    Some  had  been  only  three  months  at  the  scbooL    The 
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past  was  aatiafkctory ;  it  waa  in  three  ranks,  in  the  usual 
French  manner. 

Toang  men  intended  for  the  cavalry  are  instructed  in  infantry 
and  artillery  movements  and  drill ;  just  as  those  intended  for  the 
infiutry  are  taught  riding,  and  receive  instruction  in  cavalry,  as 
well  as  artillery  drill  and  movements. 

It  is  during  the  second  year  of  their  stay  they  receive  most  in- 
fraction in  the  arms  of  the  service  to  which  they  are  not  destined, 
and  this,  it  is  said,  is  a  most  important  part  of  their  instruction. 
"It  is  this,"  said  the  General  Commandant,  **that  made  it  practi- 
cable, for  example,  in  the  Crimea,  to  find  among  the  old  ileves  of 
St.  Cyr,  officers  fit  for  the  artillery,  the  engineers,  the  stafif ;  and  for 
general  officers,  of  course,  it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  have 
known  firom  actual  study  something  of  every  branch." 

^nie  ordinary  school  vacation  last  six  or  seven  weeks  in  the  year. 
Tlie  yonng  men  are  not  allowed  to  quit  the  grounds  except  on  Sun- 
days.    On  that  day  there  is  mass  for  the  young  men. 

The  roatine  of  the  day  varies  considerably  with  the  season.  In 
winter  it  is  much  as  follows : — At  5  A.  M.  the  drum  beats,  the 
yonng  men  quit  theis  beds ;  in  twelve  minutes  they  are  all  dressed 
and  out,  and  the  dormitories  are  cleared.  The  rappel  sounds  on 
the  grand  carrS  ;  they  form  in  their  companies,  enter  their  MalUs^ 
and  prepare  for  the  lecture  of  the  day  until  a  quarter  to  7.  At  7 
o'clock  the  officers  on  duty  for  the  week  enter  the  dormitories,  to 
which  the  pupils  now  return,  at  a  quarter  to  8  the  whole  body 
pnaiea  muster  in  the  dormitories,  in  which  they  have  apparently  by 
this  time  made  their  beds  and  restored  cleanliness  and  order. 
Bieak&st  is  taken  at  one  time  or  other  during  the  interval  between 
a  qoarter  to  7  and  8  o^clock. 

They  march  to  their  lecture  rooms  at  8,  the  lecture  lasts  till  a 
qnaiter  past  9,  when  they  are  in  like  manner  marched  out,  and  are 
aUowed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  amusement.  They  then  enter  the 
haUa  of  study,  make  up  their  notes  on  the  lecture  they  have  come 
ftoniy  and  after  an  hour  and  a  half  employed  in  this  way,  for  another 
hour  and  a  half  are  set  to  drawing. 

Dinner  at  1  is  followed  by  recreation  till  2.  Two  hours  from  3 
to  •  quarter  past  4  are  devoted  to  military  services. 

From  4  to  6  P.  M.  part  are  occupied  in  study  of  the  drill-book 
{tkiorie,)  part  in  riding  or  fencing :  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  recrea- 
tion follows,  and  from  6-}-  to  8^^  there  are  two  hours  of  study  in  the 
lolbf.     At  half-past  8  the  day  concludes  with  the  suppec. 
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The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  the  rontine  in  snmmer : — 

41  A.  M.  to  4|  A.  IC  Dressing. 

4}     **     to  n}     "  ITiUtary  exercises, 

n     <<     to  8J     "  Breakflist^  (teniDgi  inspectknL 

8|     **     to  H     '*  Lectore. 

9I      '<     to  91     **  Recreetkm. 

Sf     "     tollj     «*  Study. 

lit     "     to  1    P.  M.  Drawing. 

1  P.  M.  to  2       **  Dinner  and  recreation. 

2  "     to   4      "      Studj  of  drill-book  {UUorie)  or  fencing. 
4        "     to   6      **      Study  for  some,  riding  for  others. 

6        *'     to   6}     **      Becreation. 

6|      "     to   8      **      Riding  for  some,  study  for  othen^ 

8        "     to   8J    "      Supper. 

The  entrance  examination  is  much  less  severe  than  that  for  the 
Polytechnic ;  but  a  moderate  amount  of  mathematical  knowledge 
is  demanded,  and  is  qbtained.  The  candidates  are  numerous ;  and 
if  it  be  true  that  some  young  men  of  fortune  shrink  from  a  tes^ 
which,  even  in  the  easiest  times,  exacts  a  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  trigonometry,  and  not  unfrequently  seek  their  commissions  by 
entering  the  ranks,  their  place  is  supplied  by  youths  who  have  their 
foitones  to  make,  and  who  have  intelligence,  industry,  and  oppor- 
tunity enough  to  acquire  in  the  ordinary  lycies^  the  needful  amount 
of  knowledge. 

Under  present  circumstances  it  is,  perhaps,  more  especially  in  the 
preparatory  studies  that  the  intellectual  training  is  given,  and  for 
the  examination  of  admission  that  theoretical  attainments  are  de- 
manded. The  state  of  the  school  in  a  time  of  war  can  not  exactly 
be  regarded  as  a  normal  or  usual  one.  The  time  of  stay  has  been 
sometimes  shortened  from  two  years  to  fifteen  months ;  the  exces- 
sive numbers  render  it  difficult  to  adjust  the  lectures  and  general 
instruction  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  all ;  the  lecture  rooms  and 
the  studying  rooms  are  all  insufficient  for  the  emergency ;  and  what 
is  yet  more  than  all,  the  stimulus  for  exertion,  which  is  ^ven  by  the 
fear  of  being  excluded  upon  the  final  examination,  and  sent  to  serve 
in  the  ranks,  is  removed  at  a  time  when  almost  every  one  may  feel 
sure  that  a  commission  which  must  be  filled  up  will  be  vacant  for 
him.  Yet  even  in  time  of  peace,  if  general  report  may  be  trusted, 
it  is  more  the  drill,  exercises,  and  discipline,  than  the  theory  of 
military  operations,  that  excite  the  interest  and  command  the  atten- 
tion of  the  young  men.  When  they  leave,  they  will  take  their 
places  as  second  lieutenants  with  the  troops,  and  they  naturally  do 
not  wish  to  be  put  to  shame  by  showing  ignorance  of  the  common 
things  with  which  common  soldiers  are  familiar.  Their  chief  in- 
centive is  the  fear  of  being  found  deficient  when  they  join  their  reg- 
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,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  desire  to  enter  the 
«pa,  their  great  object  is  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  ordi- 
latters  of  military  duty.  ''  Physical  exercises,^  said  the  Di- 
of  Stodies, ''  predominate  here  as  mach  as  intellectnal  studies 
he  Polytechnic" 

the  competition  for  entrance  sustains  the  general  standard  of 
idge.  Even  when  there  is  the  greatest  demand  for  admissible 
atea,  the  standard  of  admission  has  not,  we  are  told,  been 
reduced.  No  one  comes  in  who  does  not  know  the  first  ele- 
of  trigonometry.  And  the  time  allotted  by  the  rules  of  the 
to  lectures  and  indoor  study  is  &r  from  inconsiderable. 

mXAXnKATlOm  fob  ADlCISBIOlf— studies  at  THB  SCBOOLi 

ezaminatioDs  for  admission  are  conducted  almost  precisely 
he  same  system  which  is  now  used  in  those  for  the  Polytech- 
lOoL*  There  is  a  preliminary  or  pass  examination  {du  pre- 
9ffr4^)  and  for  those  who  pass  this  a  second  or  class  examina- 
Fii  mond  de^rL)  For  the  former  there  are  three  examiners, 
r  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  and  a  third  for  hi»- 
eography,  and  German.  The  second  examination,  which  fol- 
few  days  after,  is  condacted  in  like  manner  by  three  exam- 
A  jury  of  admission  decides.  Hie  examination  is  for  the 
art  oral ;  and  the  principal  difference  between  it  and  the  ex- 
ion  for  the  Polytechnic  is  merely  that  the  written  papers  are 
I  some  considerable  time  before  the  first  oral  examination  {du 
r  depri,)  and  arc  looked  over  with  a  view  to  assist  the  decis- 
to  admissibility  to  the  second  {du  second  degrL)  Thus  the 
iiumM  ierites  are  completed  on  the  14th  and  10th  of  June; 
eliminary  examination  commences  at  Paris  on  the  10th  of 
the  second  examination  on  the  Idth. 
subjects  of  examination  are  the  following : — 

rfie^  indudiDg  vulgar  and  decimal  fhu^tions,  weights  and  measnresi 

Suare  and  cube  root,  ratios  and  proportions,  interest  andidiscount,  use 
logarithmic  tables  and  the  sliding  rule. 
,  to  quadratic  equations  with  one  imknown  quantity,  maxima  and  min- 
ma,  withmetical  and  geometrical  progressions,  logarithms  and  their  ap- 
diaaftion  to  questions  of  compound  interest  and  annuities. 
V,  plane  and  solid,  including  the  measurement  of  areas,  surfaces,  and 
rvuames ;  sections  of  the  cone,  cylinder,  and  sphere. 
yigomnndry :  construction  of  trigonometrical  tables  and  the  solution  of 
fiances;  application  to  problems  required  in  surveying. 
ieal  rqpreseniatioru  of  bodies  by  projections. 


yalam  waa.  in  Ciet,  flrat  tried  at  St.  Cyr,  and  adopted,  oo  the  raprtaenutioo  of  tha 
ammlwinii,  at  the  Polytechnic.  The  prerioiu  method,  by  vhkh  different  aeta  of 
■  tsokdiftraut  diatricia,  had  created  diaCniat  aad  rijaaafWaftlos, 
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Frpnch  oompontioDa. 

CS^ermon  exerdseB. 

Drawing^  incloding  elementaiy  geometrioal  drawing  and  prqjeotkma;  ]>lan, 
tion,  and  etevation  of  a  building;  geographioal  maps. 

Phyncal  Science  (porelj  deacriptiye \\  ooemography ;  phTsics,  indading  elemen- 
taiy knowledge  of  the  eqaiiibrimn  of  fluids;  we^t,  gravity,  atmoa* 
pheric  pressure,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  aoousUdy  qpticB|  refractioa, 
microBOope,  telescope. 

ChofMry^  elementary  principles  of;  on  matter,  ooiiesion,  alBnitj;  simple  and 
compound  bodies^  acidsi  basesi  salts,  oxygen,  combustion,  aaote,  atmoa- 
pheric  air,  hydrogen,  water;  respecting  equivalents  and  their  use,  car- 
bon, csjrbonic  a(£l,  production  and  d^mposition  of  ammonia^  sulphiB; 
sulphuric  acid,  pho^thorus^  chlorine ;  classification  of  non-metallic  bodias 
into  four  famiUee.  

Wxlory :  Kstory  of  France  from  the  time  of  Charles  YII.  to  that  of  the  Sb- 
peror  Napoleon  L  and  the  treaties  of  1815. 

Oeography^  relating  entirely  to  France  and  its  colonies,  both  physical  and 
statisticaL 

Otrman :  the  candidates  must  be  able  to  read  fluently  both  the  written  and 
printed  Qerman  character,  and  to  reply  in  German  to  simple  queatioaa 
addressed  to  them  in  the  same  language. 

The  general  system  of  instraction  at  St  Cyr  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Polytechnic ;  the  lectures  are  given  by  the  professors,  notes  are 
taken  and  completed  afterwards,  aud  progress  is  tested  in  occasional 
interropaiwM  by  the  ripititeurs.  One  distinction  is  the  different 
size  of  the  iolles  tPitude  (containing  two  hundred  instead  of  eight 
or  ten ; )  but,  above  all,  is  the  great  and  predominant  attention  paid 
to  the  practical  part  of  military  teaching  and  training.  It  ia  e?i> 
dent  at  the  first  sight  that  this  is  essentially  a  military  school,  and 
that  especial  importance  is  attached  both  by  teachers  and  pupils  to 
the  drill,  exercise,  and  manoeuvers  of  the  various  arms  of  the 
service. 

The  course  of  study  is  completed  in  two  years ;  that  of  the  fint 
year  consists  of: — 

27  lectures  in  descriptive  geometiy. 


35 

41 

physical  science, 
military  literature. 

20 

(1 

36 

U 

history. 

27 
80 

II 

geography  and  mihtary  statistics. 
German. 

Total,        174 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a  course  of  drawing  between 
the  time  when  the  students  join  the  school  early  in  November  and 
the  15th  of  August 


The  course  of  drawing  consists  in  progressive  studies  of  landscape  drawing 
with  the  pencil  and  brush,  havins  special  application  to  military  subjects,  to  the 
shading  of  some  simple  body  or  dress,  and  to  enable  the  students  to  app^  the 
knowledge  which  has  been  communicated  to  them  on  the  subject  of  shadows 
and  perspective.  This  course  is  followed  by  the  second  or  Junk>r  diviiton  dor- 
ingtne  luvt  yeai^  residence. 

The  ooune  of  toctursi  in  deteripHwe  geomeiry  oommencsi  with  esrtafai  pi»- 
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luninary  notioDfl  on  the  subject;  refers  to  the  represe&tstkm  of  lines  on  carred 
sur&oee,  cylindricsl  end  ooniod,  sorfeces  of  revoiutiona,  reg^nlar  sor&ces,  inter- 
lectkm  of  surikoes^  shadows^  penpectiye^  Tsniahing  points^  ftc.,  oonstroction  of 
geographical  maps,  and  pkm  cdte. 

The  lectures  btpkifateal  sdemoe  embrace  nine  leotores  on  the  general  proper* 
ties  of  bodies;  hMt,  climate,  electricitj,  magnetism,  galvanism,  electro-magnet- 
ism, acoustics. 

There  are  twelve  lectores  in  chemistry;  on  water,  atmospheric  air,  oombosti- 
Ues,  gaS)  principal  salts,  saltpetre,  metallurgy,  organic  chemistry. 

There  are  finirteen  lectures  in  mechames  apjiied  to  maehineB;  motion,  resC, 
gravity,  composition  and  resolution  of  forpes,  mechanical  labor,  uniform  motion, 
rectiUnear  and  rotatory,  projectiles  in  space,  mechanioal  powers,  drawbridges, 
Archimedean  principle^  ntilitaiy  bridges,  pumps,  reservoirs,  over  and  under-dioft 
wheels,  turbines,  com  mills,  steam-engines,  locomotives,  transport  of  troops, 
materials,  and  munitions  on  railways. 

The  twenty  lectures  in  mHiiary  lUeraiwre  refer  to  military  history  and  biogim* 
phy,  memoirs  of  mUitary  hiBtorians,  battles  and  sieges,  the  art  of  war,  miiitaiy 
correspondence^  proclamationa,  bulletins,  orders  of  the  day,  instructions,  oiicu- 
lars,  reports  axid  military  considerations,  spetM  memoirs,  reconnaiasanoe  and 
reports,  military  and  periodical  collections,  military  justioe. 

The  thirty-live  lectures  in  hittory  prindpaUy  relate  to  France  and  its  wn 
commencing  with  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  and  endmg  with  the  TnnJtj  (k 
Vienna. 

The  twenty-seven  lectures  in  geography  and  mUUary  staUaUa  are  subdivided 
into  <Uflerenl  parts;  the  first  eight  lectures  are  devoted  to  Burope  and  Franoe^ 
incilnding  the  physical  geography  and  statistics  of  the  same ;  the  second  siz 
lectures  are  devoted  to  the  fronUers  of  France;  and  the  third  part  of  thirteen 
lectures  to  foreign  states  and  Algeria,  including  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Pdand,  and  Bussia. 

The  stadies  for  the  first  division  during  the  second  year  of  their 
residence  conast  of — 

10  lectures  in  topography. 
27        "  fortification. 


16         *' 

artillery. 

10         " 

military  legislation. 

12         " 

military  administration. 

27 

military  art  and  history. 

20        " 

Gorman. 

Total,         121 

One  lesson  weekly  is  given  in  drawing,  in  order  to  render  the 
students  expert  in  landscape  and  military  drawing  with  the  penoilf 
pen,  and  bmslL 

We  most  not  omit  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  n^ithematics 
are  not  taught  in  either  yearly  course  at  St.  Cyr. 

The  course  in  topography^  of  ten  lectures,  has  reference  to  the  constructioQ 
of  mapa,  n^iies  of  drawings,  theory,  description,  and  use  of  instruments  for 
measuring  angles  and  levelmg,  the  execution  for  a  reg^ular  survey  on  the  diflht^ 
ent  ^stMDS  of  militarv  drawing,  drawing  fiiom  models  of  ground,  on  the  con* 
siraotion  of  topogn^ducal  drawmg  and  reoonnaissanoe  surveys,  with  acoonpa- 
nying  memoirs. 

Twentv-aeven  lectures  are  devoted  to  fortificaUon;  the  first  thirteen  relate 
prindpallf  to  field  ftrtifieation,  statement  of  the  general  principlee^  d^ltkni^ 
mtrenohmentB,  lines^  redoubts^  armament,  defilement,  execution  of  works  en 
the  0ound,  means  necessary  for  the  defense,  application  of  field  fertiflcatioii  to 
Um  detesss  of  IMif  db  pofU  and  inhabited  piacea,  attack  and  defense  of  li» 
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tranehmenti^  kc^  OMtnmentatioo ;  six  lectures  haTS  reference  to  perauaieat 
Ibrtifiostioii,  on  ancient  Ibrtiiioatiooi^  Consontaigne's  STSIem,  eocterior  and  de- 
tsohed  worira,  ooosidefationa  respecting  the  aooeesoiies  of  defense  to  foitilled 
places;  eig^t  lectures  relate  to  the  attack  and  defense  of  places^  preparalioos 
ibr  attack  and  defense^  details  of  the  oonstmction  ol  siege  works  flrooi  the  open- 
ing of  the  trenches  to  the  taking  of  the  place^  exterior  woric%  as  auxiliaries^ 
sketches,  and  details  of  the  different  worlcs  in  ihrtiflcationat  I^<u»i  <^  proAls^  Ac. 

The  stndfants  also  execate  certain  worka^  such  as  the  making  of  iSudnea,  ga- 
bions, saucissons,  repair  of  revetments  of  batteries,  platform,  setting  the  profiks, 
dsfllraMiit,  and  construction  of  a  fleldworic,  different  kinds  of  sap^  phm  and 
establishment  of  a  camp  for  a  battalion  of  infantry,  Ac.  • 

Under  the  head  of  arHBary,  fifteen  lectores  are  giyen,  comm^icing  with  tlie 
rosislsnoe  of  finids,  movement  of  projectiles,  solution  of  problems  witfi  the  bal- 
lirtio  pendulum,  deviation  of  prcjectiles,  pointing  and  firing  guns ;  small  arm^ 
csnnon,  materieOs  of  artillery,  powder,  munition,  fireworks  for  military  pui^ 
poses;  range  of  cannon,  artUleiy  for  the  attack  or  defense  of  i^aoes  or  ooast% 
nekl  artillery,  military  bridges. 

Hie  students  are  practiodly  taught  artillery  drill  with  field  and  siege  gou^ 
pmctioe  with  artillery,  repair  of  siege  batteries,  bridges  of  boats  or  rafts. 

The  ten  lectures  allowed  for  the  course  of  mtlitory  kgiriatiom  have  for  their 
olifsct  the  explanation  of  the  principles,  practice,  and  regulations  relating  to 
military  law,  and  the  connection  with  the  dvil  laws  that  affect  military  men. 

The  twelve  lectures  on  what  is  called  mtiiiary  administraiion  relate  to  the 
interior  economy  of  a  company,  and  to  the  various  matters  a{^>ertaining  to  the 
fiddler^  messing,  mode  of  payment,  necessaries,  equipment,  lodging,  Aa 

MSUkary  ctrt  oSid  hitlory  is  cUvided  into  three  parts.  The  first,  of  five  lecture^ 
relates  to  the  history  of  military  institutions  and  organization.  The  seocod,  of 
fifteen  lectares,  refers  to  the  composition  of  armies  and  to  considerations  reapeet- 
Ing  the  various  arms,  infantry,  cavalry,  ^tat-miy'or,  artillery  and  engineers,  and 
the  minor  operations  of  war.  The  thiid  part,  of  seven  lectures,  gives  the  his- 
tory of  some  of  the  most  odebrated  campaigns  in  modem  times.  In  the  piac- 
ticsl  exerdses,  the  students  make  an  attack  or  defense  of  a  work  or  of  a  ^^s- 
tem  of  fieldworks  during  their  course  of  fortification,  or  of  a  house,  farm,  village, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  school,  or  make  the  passage  of  a  river. 

Hie  students  receive  twenty  lectures  in  Germanf  and  are  reouired  to  keep  up 
a  knowledge  of  German  writing. 

SXAlflKATIONS  AT  THI  SCHOOL. 

The  ezamiaations  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  take  place  under 
the  saperintendence  of  the  director  and  assistant  director  of  stadics. 
They  are  conducted  by  the  professor  of  each  branch  of  study, 
agisted  by  a  rip^Htmr^  each  of  whom  assigns  a  credit  to  the 
itadent  nnder  examination,  and  the  mean,  expressed  as  a  whole 
number,  represents  the  result  of  the  students  examination  in  tliat 
paiticular  branch  of  study.  The  examination  in  military  instruc- 
tion for  training  (in  drill  and  exercises)  is  curied  on  by  the  ofilcert 
attached  to  companies,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  comnoand- 
ant  of  the  battalion,  and  that  relating  to  practical  artillery  by  the 
ofilcer  in  chaige  of  that  duty. 

■  The  pupils^  position  is  determined,  as  at  the  Polytechnic,  partly 
by  the  marks  gained  at  the  examination,  partly  by  thoee  he  haa  ob- 
tained during  his  previous  studies.  In  other  words,  the  half  of  the 
credit  obtained  by  a  student  at  this  examination  in  each  subject  is 
added  to  the  half  of  the  mean  of  all  the  credits  assigned  to  hiniy 
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m  the  Hune  ftabject^  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  replied  to  the 
i|Mttion8  of  the  professor  and  r4pkUeur  during  the  jear;  and  the 
iom  of  these  two  items  represents  his  total  credit  at  the  end  of  the 
jear.    The  scale  of  credit  is  from  0  to  20,  as  at  the  Polytechnic. 

STerj  year,  before  the  examinations  conmience,  the  commandant 
and  second  in  command,  in  concert  with  the  director  and  assistant 
director,  and  in  concurrence  with  the  superior  oflScer  commanding 
the  battalion  for  military  instruction,  are  formed  into  a  board  to 
determine  the  amount  of  the  minimum  credit  which  should  be  ez- 
aoted  from  the  students  in  every  branch  of  study.  This  minimum 
ii  not  usually  allowed  to  M\  below  eight  for  the  scientific  and  ten 
for  the  military  instruction. 

Any  student  whose  general  mean  credit  is  less  than  eipht  for  the 
scientific,  or  ten  for  the  military  instruction,  or  who  has  a  less  credit 
than  four  for  any  particular  study  in  the  general  instruction,  or  of 
fur  for  the  military  instruction,  is  retained  at  the  school  to  work 
during  the  vacation,  and  re-examined  about  eight  days  before  the 
re-commencement  of  the  course,  by  a  commission  composed  of  the 
diieetor  and  assistant  director  of  studies  for  the  general  instruction, 
and  of  the  second  in  command  and  the  commandant  of  the  battai- 
km,  and  of  one  captain  for  the  military  instruction.  A  statement 
of  this  second  examination  is  submitted  to  the  minister  of  war,  and 
those  students  who  pass  it  in  a  satisfoctory  manner  are  permitted  by 
him  to  proceed  into  the  first  division.  Those  who  do  not  pass  it 
are  reported  to  the  minister  of  war  as  deserving  of  being  excluded 
from  the  school,  unless  there  be  any  special  grounds  for  excusing 
them,  such  as  sickness,  in  which  case,  when  the  fact  is  properly  es- 
tablished before  the  council  of  instruction,  they  are  permitted  to 
repeat  the  year's  studies. 

Irregularity  of  conduct  is  also  made  a  ground  for  exclusion  from 
the  school  In  order  to  estimate  the  credit  to  be  attached  to  the 
conduct  of  a  student,  all  the  punishments  to  which  he  can  be  sub- 
jected are  converted  into  a  specific  number  of  days  of  punishment 
diilL    Thus, 

For  each  day  confined  in  the  police  chamber,  4  days'  punishment 
drill 

For  each  day  confined  in  the  prison,  8  days'  punishment  drill 

The  statement  is  made  out  under  the  presidency  of  the  command- 
ant of  the  school,  by  the  second  in  command,  and  the  ofiSccr  in 
command  of  the  battalion.  The  credits  for  conduct  are  expressed 
in  whole  numbers  in  terms  of  the  scale  of  0  to  20,  in  which  the  20 
signifies  that  the  student  has  not  been  subjected  to  any  punishment 
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wiifltefer,  ftiid  the  0,  that  the  student's  panishmentB  have  smonmted 
to  SOO  or  more  days  of  ponishmeDt  ^rilL  The  number  20  is  di- 
minished by  dedncting  1  for  every  10  days  of  punishment  drilL 

The  classification  in  the  order  of  merit  depends  upon  the  total 
amount  of  the  sum  of  the  numerical  marks  or  credits  obtained  by  each 
student  in  every  branch  of  study  or  instruction.  The  numerical  credit 
in  each  subject  is  found  by  multiplying  the  credit  awarded  in  each 
subject  by  the  co-efficient  of  influence  belonging  to  it. 

The  co-efficientSy  representing  the  influence  allowed  to  each  pai^ 
tioular  kind  of  examination,  in  the  various  branches  of  study  aie 
as  follows : — 

Second  Division,  or  First  Year's  Course  of  Study. 

Descriptive  Geometry, ....  SSJ^';id*SkrtiiW .'.'//.'.  I 

Phjsicftl  Science  applied      Course, 6 

to  the  Military  Arts,  . .  {  Sketch  and  Memoir, S 

Qsnarsl    j  History, 6 

Instroction.  I  Geography  and  Statistical  j  Course, 5 

Memoirs, (  Sketch  and  Memoir, 2 

literature.  Memoir  on 4 

German, 4 

[^Brewing, S  J 

AmoIsI  Instruction :  —Drill,  Fractice,  Manoeuvos  (In&ntry  and  Cavalry,). ...  1 
(Jon^qi< s 


40 


General 

Instruo- 

tion. 


Special  in- 
struetkm 
for 


first  Division,  or  Second  Yearns  Course  of  Study 

Inlkotry 

( Course^ 3 

Topography, i  Maps,  Memoirs,  and  Prac- 

(     tical  Exercises, 3 

i  Course, 4 
Drawings,  Memoirs,  and 
Practical  Exercises, ...  3 
Course,   .............. .4 
Practi^  txercisee,  School 
of  Musketry, 3 

Military  Legislation, 2 

Military  Administra-  j  Course,  3 

tion, (  Sheets  of  Accounts, 1 

Military  History  and  j  Course, 4 

Art, (  Memoirs  and  applications,  1 

German, 4 

Drawing, .• 1 

'  r  Theory  of  Drill,  Manoeu-    ' 

InfentiT, ^  T> ''flTT^^^'^ i 

^^  '»  I  Practical  Instruction,. ...  8 

I  Regulations, 2^ 


36 


9 


3 

S 

4 

2 

4 

1 
2 
3 
1 

4 
1 
4 
1 


32 


Riding, 3 

Theoretk»l  and  Practical 

Instruction, 7 

(^  Veterinary  Art, 2  ^ 

Conduct e 


Cavalry, 


12 

e 


Total, 


50 


60 
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To  bcifitote  tius'  daiiiflcation  in  order  of  merits  throe  distinct 
tables  are  prepared, — 

The  first  relatii^  to  the  general  instmction ; 
The  second  relating  to  the  military  instanetion ;  and 
The  third  relating  to  the  conduct ; 
and  they  respectively  contain,  one  column  in  which  the  names  of 
the  students  are  arranged  by  companies  in  the  order  in  which  they 
have  been  examined ;  followed  by  as  many  columns  as  there  are  sub- 
jects of  examination,  for  the  insertion  of  their  Indiyidual  credit  and 
Ike  oo-efficient  of  influence,  by  which  each  credit  is  multiplied ; 
and  lastly  by  a  column  containing  the  sum  of  the  various  products 
belonging  to,  and  placed  opposite  each  student*s  name. 

These  tables  are  respectively  completed  by  the  aid  of  the  exist- 
iflg  documents,  the  first  for  the  general  instruction,  by  the  director 
sf  studies;  the  second  for  the  military  instruction,  by  the  officer 
eonomanding  the  battalion ;  the  third  for  conduct,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  commandant  ci  the  school,  assisted  by  the  seccmd  in 
command. 

A  jury  formed  within  the  school,  composed  of  the  general  com- 
mandant, president,  the  second  in  command,  the  director  of  studies, 
and  the  officer  commanding  the  battalion,  is  charged  with  the  clas- 
sification of  the  students  in  the  order  of  merit 

To  efiect  it,  after  having  verified  and  established  the  accuracy  of 
the  above  tables,  the  numbers  appertaining  to  each  student  in  the 
three  tables  are  extracted  and  inserted  in  another  table,  containing 
the  name  of  each  student,  and,  in  three  separate  columns,  the  num« 
hen  obtained  by  each  in  general  instruction,  military  instruction, 
and  conduct,  and  tbe  sum  of  these  credits  in  another  column. 

By  the  aid  of  this  last  table,  the  jury  cause  another  to  be  com- 
piled, in  which  the  students  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit  as 
eitablished  by  the  numerical  amount  of  their  credits,  the  highest 
in  the  list  having  the  greatest  number. 

If  there  should  be  any  two  or  more  having  the  same  number  of 
total  credits,  the  priority  is  determined  by  giving  it  to  the  student 
who  has  obtained  a  superiority  of  credits  in  military  instruction, 
conduct,  general  instruction,  notes  for  the  year ;  and  if  these  prove 
insufficient,  they  are  finally  classed  in  the  same  order  as  they  were 
admitted  into  the  school. 

A  list  for  passing  from  the  second  to  the  first  division  is  for- 
warded to  the  minister  at  war,  with  a  report  in  which  the  results 
for  the  year  are  compared  with  the  results  of  the  preceding  year ; 
"^  sad  the  minister  at  war,  with  these  reports  before  him,  decides  who 
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« 
Itt6  ineligible  from  incompetency,  or  by  reaaon  of  thrir  conduct,  to 

paas  to  Uie  other  division. 

The  period  when  the  final  ezaminationa  before  leaving  the  school 
are  to  conmience,  is  fixed  by  the  president  of  the  jury,  specially 
iq[>pointed  to  carry  on  this  final  examination,  in  concert  with  the 
general  commandant  of  the  school. 

The  president  of  the  jory  directs  and  superintends  the  whole  of 
the  arrangements  for  conducting  the  examination ;  and  during  each 
kind  of  examination,  a  member  of  the  corps,  upon  the  science  of 
which  the  student  is  being  questioned,  assists  the  examiner,  and,  as 
n^^ards  the  military  instruction,  each  examiner  is  aided  by  •  cap> 
tain  belonging  to  the  battalion. 

The  examination  is  carried  on  in  precisely  the  same  maimer  as 
that  already  described  for  the  end  of  the  fiirst  year's  course  <^  stndy. 
And  the  final  classification  ia  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  miawiv 
m/  credits  obtained  by  each  student  during  his  second  year's  oonrseof 
afendy,  in  the  manner  already  fully  explained,  oM-teiUA  of  the  numeii- 
cal  credits  obtained  at  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  first  year^ 

The  same  regulations  as  to  the  minimum  credit  which  a  student 
must  obtain  in  order  to  pass  from  one  division  to  the  other,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  which  are  stated  in  page  160,  are  equally  ap* 
plicable  to  his  passing  from  the  school  to  become  a  second  lienten- 
ant  in  the  army. 

A  list  of  the  names  of  those  students  who  are  found  qualified  for 
the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  is  sent  to  the  minister  at  war,  and  a 
second  list  hi  also  sent,  containing  the  names  of  those  students  thai 
have,  when  subjected  to  a  second  or  revised  examination,  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  jury  before  whom  they  were  re-examined  aa  qoaHfied* 

Those  whose  names  i^pear  in  the  first  list  are  permitted  to  choose 
according  to  their  position  in  the  order  of  merit,  the  staff  corps  m  in- 
fimtry,  according  to  the  number  required  for  the  first  named  service, 
and  to  name  the  regiments  of  infantry  in  which  they  desire  to  serve. 

Those  intended  for  the  cavalry  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
officer  commanding  the  regiment  which  they  wish  to  enter. 

Those  whose  names  appear  in  the  second  list  are  not  permitted 
to  choose  their  corps,  but  are  placed  by  the  mimster  at  war  in  such 
corps  as  may  have  vacancies  in  it,  or  where  he  may  think  proper. 

The  students  who  are  selected  to  enter  the  staff  corps,  after  com- 
peting successfully  with  the  second  lieutenants  of  the  army,  proceed 
as  second  lieutenants  to  the  staff  school  at  Paris.  Those  who  foil 
pass  into  the  army  as  privates,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  en- 
gagement made  on  entering  the  school 
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Tbis  school  was  established  in  1826,  and  is  considered*  the  mort 
perfect  and  extensive  institation  of  the  kind  in  Enrope, — ^perhiqpa 
the  only  one  really  deserving  the  title,  the  others  being  more 
pioperiy  mere  schoi^s  of  equitation. 

li  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  War,  and  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  officers  of  the  cavalry  corps  in  all 
the  branches  of  knowledge  necessary  to  their  efficiency,  and 
'especially  in  the  principles  of  equitation,— and  to  diffiise  through 
the  corps  a  uniform  system  of  instruction,  by  training  up  a  body  of 
instructors  and  classes  of  recruits  intended  for  the  cavalry  service. 

The  instruction  is  entirely  military,  and  is  based  upon  the  laws 
and  regulations  in  force  with  regard  to  the  mounted  troops.    It  in- 
dndea;  1st.  The  regulations  for  interior  service ;  2nd.  The  cavalry 
tactics ;  3rd.  The  regulations  for  garrison  service ;  4th.  The  regul*- 
tiona  for  field  service  applied,  as  £ur  as  possible,  on  the  ground, 
especially  with  regard  to  reconnaissances;  6th.  A  military  and 
didactic  course  of  equitation,  comprising  all  the  theoretical  and 
pnctical  knowledge  required  for  the  proper  and  useful  employment 
of  the  horse,  his  breaking,  application  to  the  purposes  of  war,  and 
wiom  civil  exercises ;  6th.  A  course  of  hippology,  having  for  its 
object  practical  instruction,  by  means  of  the  model  breeding-stud 
attached  to  the  school,  in  the  principles  which  should  serve  as  rules  in 
crossing  breeds  and  in  raising  colts,  to  explain  the  phases  of  dentition, 
to  point  out  the  conformation  of  the  colt  which  indicates  that  he  will 
1>ecome  a  good  and  solid  horse,  the  method  to  be  pursued  to  bring 
the  colt  under  subjection  without  resistance,  and,  finally,  to  familiar- 
ize the  officers  and  pupils  with  all  the  knowledge  indispensable  to  an 
officer  chaiged  with  the  purchase  and  care  of  remount  horses.     This 
course  includes  also  a  knowledge  of  horse-equipment,  illustrated  in 
the  saddle  factory  connected  with  the  school ;  7th.  Vaulting,  fencing, 
and  swimming.    The  non-commissioned  officers  are  also  instructed 
in  the  theory  of  administration  and  accountability.    The  course 
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of  inatniction  contmues  one  year,  commencing  in  the  month  of 
October.    The  popils  at  the  school  are : — 

Ist  A  division  of  lieutenants,  {lieutenants  inetrueteurs,) 
2nd.         **        of  sub-lientcnants,  (eous-lieutenanti  tTinetruetian.) 
8rd.  **        of  snb^fficers,  {saui-offieurt  tthee  inMtrueteun,) 

4tlL  ^^        of  non-commissioned  officers,  {brigadiers  Mvee.) 

5th.  **        of  cavalry  recruits,  {eavaliere  4lhe$.) 

The  lieutenants  are  chosen  out  of  the  regiments  of  cavalry  and 
artillery,  as  -well  as  from  the  squadrons  of  the  park-trains  and  mili- 
taiy  equipages,  from  the  lieutenants  who  voluntarily  present  them- 
■ehrea  for  the  appointment  to  the  General  Board  of  Inspectors 
Their  age  must  not  exceed  thirty-six  years. 

The  sub-lieutenants  are  appointed  from  the  cavalry  regiments, 
must  be  graduates  of  the  Special  Military  School,  not  above  thirty- 
fear  years  of  age,  and  have  served  at  least  one  year  with  the 
TCgiment. 

The  sub-officers  are  selected  from  the  cavalry  corps—one  from 
•veiy  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  every  two  squad- 
xoiia  of  the  park-trains  and  military  equipages. 

The  non-commisuoned  officers  are  chosen  annually  by  the  in- 
qpeetorft-general — one  from  each  regiment  of  cavahry — ^from  amoii|; 
tlioae  that  show  a  peculiar  aptness  for  equitaUon  and  are  dialiii- 
gnished  by  good  conduct,  information,  xeal,  and  intelligence ;  tihoae 
who  are  recommended  for  promotion  in  their  corps  are  seleeted  in 
pieference.  Their  age  must  not  exceed  twenty-five  years,  and  tiiey 
mat  have  served  at  least  one  year  in  the  ranks. 

These  pupils,  numbering  about  four  hundred,  are  sent  to  the 
school  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  War.  Hiey  continue  connected 
with  their  corps,  from  which  they  are  r^arded  as  detached  while 
they  remain  at  the  school.  They  receive  additional  pay.  T)ioee 
who  after  due  trial  are  found  deficient  in  the  necessary  qualificatioiis, 
aie  aent  back  to  their  regiments. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  inspector-general  of  the  school, 
tlie  officers  who  are  serving  as  pupils,  compete  for  promotion  by 
choice  with  the  officers  of  the  corps  from  which  they  are  detached. 
The  cavalry  lieutenant,  who  graduates  first  in  his  class,  is  presented 
for  the  first  vacancy  as  captain-instructor  that  occurs  in  the  cavalry, 
provided  he  has  the  seniority  of  rank  required  by  law.  The 
nontenant  who  graduates  second  obtains,  under  the  same  condition, 
the  second  vacimcy  of  captain-instructor,  'provided  his  division  con- 
sisted of  more  than  thirty  members.  The  sub-lieutenant  graduating 
first,  provided  he  is  not  lower  than  the  tenth  in  the  general  classifi- 
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calibn  of  the  offlcen  of  both  gndea,  ii  praaented  for  promotion  to 
the  first  Tacant  lieatenancy  that  ocoora  in  hia  regiment. 

The  non-commiaBioned  officera  who  paaa  a  aatisfiMstorj  final  ex- 
amination, are  immediately  promoted  to  vacancies  that  have  been 
preserved  for  them  in  their  regiments — those  who  have  graduated 
among  the  first  ten  of  the  class,  being  presented  for  promotion  as 
snb-lientenants,  as  soon  as  they  have  completed  their  required  term 
of  service  as  non-commissioned  officers.  Those  who  attend  the 
school  as  non-commissioned  officers,  frequently  retnm  as  officers  for 
instmction,  and  again  in  a  higher  grade  on  the  stafif  of  the  school. 

Officers  transferred  from  the  infantry  to  the  cavalry  are  generally 
sent  to  this  school  for  a  short  time  at  least  The  captains-instmctor 
of  the  cavalry  regiments,  and  the  instructors  of  equitation  in  the 
artillery  regiments,  are  mostly  selected  from  the  graduates. 

Tlie  school  also  receives  by  voluntary  enlistment,  such  young 
men,  not  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  as  desire  to  enter  the 
eavafary  service.  They  are  not  admitted  until  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  an  examination  before  a  committee,  by  whom  they  are 
olaaaified  according  to  their  fitness.  These  volunteer  enlistments 
for  the  cavalry  school  are  made  at  Saumur,  at  least  a  month 
before  the  commencement  of  the  course,  on  presentation  of  the 
certificate  of  classification  and  of  approval  by  the  commandant 
of  the  school    The  number  is  limited  to  fifty  each  year. 

Such  of  these  cavalry  pupils  as  are  distinguished  for  diligence  and 
good  conduct  and  pass  a  satisfactory  final  examination  are  trans- 
flaned  to  the  regiments  of  cavalry,  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  non- 
commissioned officers  by  their  respective  colonels.  Those  who  have 
not  been  found  fit  for  admission  are  sent  back  simply  as  privates. 

A  council  of  instruction  is  chained  with  the  direction  of  the 
stadies.  Hiey  propose  useful  changes,  and  direct  the  progress  of 
the  studies.    They  are  also  charged  with  the  examinations. 

Tlie  recitations  are  by  sections  of  about  thirty  each.  In  reciting 
npon  the  general  principles  of  tactics,  equitation,  hippology,  dsc,  the 
manner  is  as  in  our  Military  Academy ;  when  reciting  upon  the 
movements  in  tactics,  all  the  commands  and  explanations  of  the  in- 
structor to  the  troops  are  repeated  ^verbatim  ot  literatim,^'  and  in 
the  tone  and  pitch  of  voice  used  in  the  field.  Perfect  uniformity  of 
tone  and  manner  is  required.  The  object  of  thus  reciting  is  to 
teach  the  pupils  the  proper  tone  and  pitch  of  voice,  to  accustom 
them  to  hear  their  own  voices,  and  to  enable  them  to  repeat  the 
text  literally  at  this  pitch  of  voice,  without  hesitation  or  mistake. 

The  course  of  hippology  includes  the  structure  of  the  horse,  the 
drcalation  of  the  blood,  organs  of  respiration,  &c.,  food,  wotkinff 
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powen,  aetio&8^  bieeda,  manner  of  taking  care  of  him,  ordinary  ail- 
ments and  remedies,  shoeing,  lameness,  saddling,  sore  backs,  sani- 
tary police,  Ac,  but  does  not  comprise  a  complete  Teterinary  coarse. 

The  practical  exercises  consist  of: — ^the  ordinary  riding-ball  drill, 
Indnding  yaolting,  tbe  *' kickers,"  dec;  the  carriire,  or  oat-door 
riding  at  speed,  over  bardks,  ditches,  dec ;  catting  at  head ;  target- 
praetioe;  fencing;  swimming;  the  osaal  military  drills;  skeleton 
•qaadron  and  regimental  drills ;  rides  in  the  coontry ;  finally,  in  the 
tommer,  frequent  ''caronsels"  or  tilts  are  held. 

Hie  yeterinary  soigeons  of  the  lowest  grade  are  sent  here  upon 
their  first  appointment  to  receive  instraction  in  eqaitation,  to  profit 
by  the  study  of  the  model  stud,  and  to  learn  the  routine  of  their 
duties  with  the  regiments.    They  form  a  distinct  class. 

In  the  Model  Stud^  the  number  of  animals  varies.  There  are 
iwially  two  stallions  and  about  twenty  mares,  (Arabs,  English,  Nor- 
man, Ac,)  in  addition  to  those  selected  from .  time  to  time  firom 
anong  the  riding-animals.  Attached  to  it  is  a  botanical  garden, 
■UHre  especially  for  useful  and  noxious  grasses  and  plants. 
'  School  for  Breaking  Young  Hones, — ^The  best  horses  purchased 
at  the  remount  d6p6ts  are  selected  for  the  officers,  and  sent  to  this 
{dace  to  be  trained.  The  number  is  fixed  at  100  as  a  minimum. 
Xheae,  as  soon  as  their  education  is  complete,  are  sold  or  giTen,  ao- 
cording  to  the  orders  of  the  Minister  of  War,  to  those  officers  who 
iieed  a  remount— in  preference,  to  officers  of  the  general  staff  and 
rtaff  corps,  those  of  the  artillery,  and  mounted  officers  of  in&Dtiy. 
These  officers  may  also  select  from  among  the  other  horsea  of  the 
•diool,  with  the  approval  of  the  commandant. 

School  of  Farriere. — ^This  is  attached  to  the  cavalry  school,  and 
ia  under  the  direction  of  the  commandant.  It  is  composed  of 
private  soldiers  who  have  served  at  least  six  months  with  their 
r^ments,  and  are  blacksmiths  or  horse-shoers  by  trade,  lliers 
are  usually  two  men  from  each  mounted  regiment.  The  course 
laftts  two  years ;  it  comprises  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  equitalioii, 
thto  anatomy  of  the  horse,  thorough  instruction  as  to  all  diseaaeiii 
injuries,  and  deformities  of  the  foot,  something  of  the  veterinary 
art  in  general,  the  selection  of  metals,  making  shoes,  nails,  tools,  Ans^ 
shoeing  horses.  The  establishment  has  a  large  shoeing  shop  and 
yard,  a  recitation-room,  museum,  and  store-rooms.  In  the  recita- 
tion-room there  are  skeletons  of  horses,  men,  Ac,  as  well  aa  some 
admirable  specimens  of  natural  preparations  in  comparative  anato- 
my, a  complete  collection  of  shoeing-tools,  specimens  of  many  kinds 
of  shoes,  Ac. — Annvaire  de  Plnctructum  1861,  and  **i 
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The  staff  is  the  center  from  which  issne  and  to  which  are  addressed 
all  orden  and  military  correspondence. 

The  officers  of  the  staff  are  divided  into  chiefs  of  the  staff,  sub- 
cbiefr,  staff-officers,  and  aides-de-camp. 

The  colonels  and  lientenant-coloncls  are  employed  as  chiefs  of 
the  staff  in  the  different  military  districts  of  France,  and  in  the 
diyiuons  of  the  army  on  active  service.  The  ordinary  posts 
of  the  majors  and  captains  is  that  of  aides-de-camp  to  general 
officers. 

When  several  armies  are  united  together  nnder  a  commander-in- 
chief^  the  chief  of  the  general  staff  takes  temporarily  the  title  of 
Major' GinSral,  the  general  officers  employed  under  him  that  of 
Aide-Major-  OhiiraL 

The  duties  of  the  chief  of  the  staff  are  to  transmit  the  orders  of 
the  general ;  to  execute  those  which  he  receives  from  him  personally ,- 
for  field-works,  pitching  camps,  reconnaissances,  visits  of  posts,  Ac. ; 
to  correspond  with  the  commanding  officers  of  the  artillery  and  the 
enpnecTs,  and  with  the  commissariat,  in  order  to  keep  the  general 
exactly  informed  of  the  state  of  the  different  branches  of  the  scr- 
rice ;  to  be  constantly  in  communication  with  the  different  corps,  so 
as  to  be  perfectly  master  of  everything  relating  to  them ;  to  prepare 
for  the  commander-in-chief  and  for  the  minister  of  war,  returns  of 
the  strength  and  position  of  the  different  corps  and  detachments, 
reports  on  marches  and  operations,  and,  in  short,  every  necessary 
infonnation. 

The  distribution  of  the  other  officers  of  different  ranks,  when  it 
has  not  been  made  by  the  minister  of  war,  is  regulated  by  the  chief 
of  the  general  staff. 

In  every  division  of  the  army  an  officer  of  the  staff  is  specially 
chaiged  with  the  office  work;  the  others  assist  him  when  necessary, 
bnt  they  are  more  usually  employed  in  general  staff  duties,  in  recon- 
ttussances,  drawing  plans  of  ground,  missions,  the  arrangement  of 
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camps  and  cantonmento,  sapeiintending  the  distributioxi  of  the 
rations,  Ac. 

The  officers  of  the  staff  may  further  be  charged  with  the  direc- 
tion of  field-works  thrown  up  to  cover  camps  and  cantonments. 

Staff  officers  of  all  ranks  may  be  employed  on  posts  and  detach- 
ments. On  special  missions  they  command  all  other  officers  of  the 
same  rank  employed  with  them.  When  a  staff  officer  is  charged 
with  the  direction  of  an  expedition  or  a  reconnaissance,  withoot 
having  the  command  of  the  troops,  the  officer  in  command  concerts 
with  him  in  all  the  dispositions  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  to  enr 
sore  the  success  of  the  operation. 

The  staff  of  generals  of  artillery  and  of  en^eers  is  composed  of - 
officers  of  their  respective  arms. 

The  war  depot  {Dipdt  de  la  Guerre)  was  founded  for  the  puipose  of 
collecting  and  preserving  military  historical  papers,  recomudssanoes, 
memoirs,  and  plans  of  battles ;  to  preserve  plans  and  MSS.  maps 
useful  for  military  purposes,  and  to  have  them  copied  and 
published. 

It  is  divided  into  two  sections— one  charged  with  trigonometrical 
surveying,  topography,  plan  drawing,  and  engraving;  the  other 
with  historical  composition,  military  statistics,  the  care  of  the 
library,  the  archives,  plans^  and  maps.  Each  of  these  sections  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  colonel  of  the  staff  corps,  who  has  under 
his  orders  several  officers  of  his  corps. 

The  war  depot  has  taken  a  laige  share  in  the  preparation  of  the 
map  of  France.  The  first  idea  of  undertaking  this  important  woik 
dates  from  1808.  After  various  delays  and  difficulties,  the  trigo- 
nometrical survey,  which  had  been  for  a  time  suspended,  was 
recommenced  in  1818.  The  work  was  placed  under  the  war  depots 
intrusted  to  the  corps  of  geographical  engineers.  Since  this  period 
the  geographical  engineers  have  been  incorporated  in  the  staff  coip% 
by  the  officers  of  which  thie  work  has  been  continued.  The  primary 
triangulation  was  finished  in  1845;  the  secondary  is  now  finished; 
the  filling  in  the  details  will  occupy  several  years  to  come.  The 
number  of  officers  of  the  staff  corps  employed  on  the  survey  has 
varied  firom  twenty-six  to  ninety. 

TBI  STAFT.  00BP8. 

Hie  officers  of  the  French  staff  constitute  a  distinct  and  sepamte 
corps,  numbering  thirty-five  colonels,  thirty-five  lieutenant-colonels, 
one  hundred  snd  ten  majors,  three  hundred  and  thirty  captainsi  and 
one  hundred  lieutenants.    None  but  officers  of  this  corps  can  be 
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employed  on  the  staff. ,  When,  by  accident,  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
nomber  present,  regimental  officers  may  be  temporarily  employed, 
but  they  return  to  their  regimenta  as  soon  as  officers  of  the  staff 
corps  arriye  to  replace  them.  The  division  of  the  staff  into  adjutant- 
general's  and  quartermasterjgeneral's  department  does  not  exist  in 
tbe  French  service. 

The  only  means  of  entering  the  staff  corps  is  through  the  Staff 
School  of  Application.  Of  the  fifty  student-officers  which  the 
School  of  Application  usually  contains,  twenty-five  leave  annually 
to  enter  the  staff  corps,  and  are  replaced  by  an  equal  number. 
Three  of  these  come  from  the  Polytechnic,  the  remaining  twenty- 
two  are  selected  from  thirty  pupils  of  the  Military  School  of  St. 
Cyr,  who  compete  with  thirty  second  lieutenants  of  the  army,  if  so 
many  present  themselves ;  but,  in  general,  the  number  of  the  latter 
doca  not  exceed  four  or  five. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Staff  School  of  Application  lasts  two 
years.  The  students  have  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  On 
passing  the  final  examination  they  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant ;  they  are  then  sent  to  the  infantry  to  do  duty  for  two 
yean^  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they  are  attached  for  an  equal 
period  to  the  cavalry,  lliey  may  finally  be  sent  for  a  year  to  the 
aciillery  or  engineers. 

This  routine  can  not  be  interrupted  except  in  time  of  war,  and 
eren  then  the  lieutenant  can  not  be  employed  on  staff  duty  until  ha 
Jam  completed  his  two  yean  with  the  infantry.  However,  officers 
^bo  have  a  special  aptitude  for  the  science  of  geodesy  or  topogm- 
pliy,  may  even  earlier  be  employed  on  the  map  of  France  or  other 
aimilar  duty;  and,  further,  two  of  the  lieutenants,  immediately  on 
<|iiitting  the  Staff  School  of  Application,  are  sent  to  the  war  depot 
^Dipdt  d§  la  Chum)  to  gun  a  fiuniliarity  with  trigonometrical 
operations. 

Tbe  General  Officers  at  their  Inspections  are  required  to  report 
^>ecia]ly  to  the  Minister  of  War  on  the  captains  and  lieutenants  of 
41ie  staff  corps  doing  duty  with  the  regiments  in  their  districts,  both 
mm  to  their  knowledge  of  drill  and  manoBuvres,  and  their  acquaint- 

ce  with  the  duties  of  the  staff    They  are  to  require  these  offi- 
to  execute  a  military  reconnaissance,  never  allowing  more  than 
^ibrty-eight  houn  for  the  field  sketch  and  its  accompanying  report. 

Officers  of  all  arms  of  the  rank  of  captain  or  under,  are  permitted 

exchange  with  officers  of  equal  rank  in  the  staff  corps;  but  they 
preriously  satisfy  the  oonditions  of  the  final  examinations  ol 
Staff  College. 
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The  Staff  School  of  Application  is  sitoated  in  Paris,  in  the  Bne 
de  Grenelle,  close  to  the  Inyalides.  Of  the  ninety  ofScers  attend- 
ing it,  sixty  lodge  in  the  building  and  thirty  ont  of  it,  bnt  all  take 
their  meals  in  the  town.  Each  has,  in  general,  a  room  to  himself. 
Serrants  are  provided  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  abont  ^ht 
rooma.    The  officers  are  forbidden  to  have  private  servants. 

The  staff  of  the  school  is  composed  as  follows: — 

The  Commandant,  a  General  of  Brigade. 

Tlie  Second  in  Oommand,  Director  of  the  Studies^  a  Colonel  or  LieatflDaii^ 
CokMiel  of  the  Staff  Coips. 

A  IC^jor  of  the  Staff  Corpe,  charged  witii  the  superintendence  of  the  interior 
eoooom J  and  the  drills  and  exerdsea. 

Three  Captains  of  the  same  Corps,  charged  with  the  details  of  the  interior 
economy  of  the  School,  and  to  assist  the  M^or  in  the  instruction  of  the  OiBoen 
in  their  military  duties.  The  Captains  are  required  to  take  the  direefeioii  ef  a 
portion  of  the  topographical  works  on  the  ground. 

A  Medical  Officer. 

Thirteen  Military  Professors,  or  Assistant  Professors,  via, : — 

A  ICijor  or  Captain,  Professor  of  Applied  Descriptiye  Geometry. 

A  Ifig'or  or  Captain,  Professor  ox  Astronomy,  Physical  G^eography,  and 
Slstiifeics. 

A  M^jor  or  Captain,  Professor  of  Geodeey  and  Topography. 

A  IC^jor  or  Captain  of  Engineers,  Professor  of  Fortification. 

A  Mijor  or  Captain  of  Artillery,  Professor  of  the  instractkm  relative  to  Uris 
ann. 

A  Military  Sub-Intendant,  Professor  of  IGlitaiy  Legislation  and  AdminlBlnh 
tkn. 

A  Miyor  or  Captain,  Professor  of  Military  Art 

A  Captain,  Aceistant  Professor  of  Descriptive  Geography ;  charged  also  to 
aaiit  the  Professor  of  Fortification. 

A  Captain,  Assistant  Professor  of  Tc^pography;  charged  also  to  aasiit  the 
Professor  of  Geography. 

A  Miyor  or  Captain  of  Cayalry,  Professor  of  Equitation;  he  acta  nndar  ths 
SmmediMe  orders  of  the  Miyor  of  the  College. 

Two  Lieutenants  or  Second  lieutenants  of  Cavalry,  A  ssistant  rrofeasoiB  of 
Bqiritation. 

An  Officer  of  Cavalry  of  the  same  rank,  acting  as  Paymaster  to  the  Biding 
Detachment 

The  Non-Military  Professors  are : — 

Two  Professors  of  Drawing. 
Two  Professors  of  German. 
A  rrofasaor  of  Fencing. 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  horses  are  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
itadentofficers,  and  eighty-two  men  bel(Higing  to  the  cavahyle 
look  after  them. 

Both  the  atadies  and  examinations  at  the  Staff  School  hold  an 
intermediate  place  between  those  of  the  Polytechnic  and  St  Cyr, 
being  leaa  abstract  than  the  fbrmer,  and  higher  and  mom  diflkott 
than  the  latter. 
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oovDmoiiB  oy  ijuaanov.— sirnujiGi  xzijavAiionL 

The  entnnoe  to  the  Staff  School  of  Application  in  F^raaoe  la,  as 
Ss  the  case  in  all  the  French  mifitaiy  achoola,  by  meana  of  a  com- 
jpeUtive  examination,  or,  rather,  by  the  results  of  three  distinct  ex- 
-iniinstions,  and  by  the  selection  of  different  sets  of  saocesslbl  can- 
didates.    Three  are  taken  from  the  students  leaving  the  Polytechnic, 
"who  have  an  absolute  right  to  the  three  first  places  in  the  Staff 
School,  and  twenty-two  are  selected  from  the  thirty  best  students 
leaving  St  Cyr,  and  an  equal  number  of  sub-lieutenants  of  the  line 
^Qiider  twenty-five  years  of  age,  if  so  many  present  themselves. 
TThe  sub-lieutenants  must  have  one  year  of  se^ce  in  that  ranlE,  and 
"they  must  make  known  their  request  to  be  allowed  to  compete  for 
admisaion  to  the  Staff  School  to  the  Inspector  General,  and,  through 
liim,  to  the  Minister  of  War.    It  should  be  added,  that  their  nnm- 
Iwr  is  generally  extremely  small 

The  usual  number  of  young  officers  admitted  yearly  to  the  school 
in  time  of  peace  is  twenty^ve,  but  this  number  is  sometimes  con- 
■ideFaUy  exceeded,  and  we  found  no  less  than  ninety  present  The 
ikree  Polytechnic  students  select  the  Staff  School  after  their  final 
examination,  and  the  St.  Cyr  students  make  known  their  desire  when 
the  whole  are  examined  by  a  Board  of  Examiners,  and  the  thirty 
beet  are  then  selected  as  competitors  for  admission  into  the  Staff 
School  of  Application. 

The  sub-lieutenants  also  repair  to  St  Cyr,  where  they  are 
examined  separately  by  the  same  examiners  who  have  just  con- 
ducted the  examination  of  the  St  Cyr  students,  and  in  the  same 
sabjects. 

Their  marks  or  credits  are  then  compared  with  those  of  the  St 
Cyr  pupils;  and  the  relative  position  of  the  two  sets  of  candidates 
ia  asoertained,  and  the  list  of  those  to  be  admitted  to  the  School  of 
Application  determined  accordingly. 

These  examinations  take  place  before  a  Commission  of  Officers, 
oomposed  oi^ — 

A  LieatenaQt-Genenl  President,  appointed  bj  the  ICnister  of  War. 

The  Director  or  Chief  of  the  D^t  de  la  Guerre. 

The  Oommandant  of  the  School  ef  AppUostfon. 

Went  Oolooels  or  IiienteDsntOolooels  of  the  Staff;  ^nK>hited  by  the  Minister 
of  War. 

A  Pleld  Officer  chosen  ftom  among  the  Officers  employed  at  the  IMpdt  de  la 
Qfoenn,  aspecmanent  Secretary. 

Thia  Commission  is  also  charged  with  diawing  up  and  proposing 
icgnlationa  for  the  i^roval  of  the  Minister  of  War  concerning  the 
interior  oiganisation  and  the  conrse  of  study  to  be  followed  in  the 
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school,  and  to  make  changes  in  the  programmes  for  admission  and 

for  leaving  the  school. 

A  verj  detailed  account  of  the  lubjects  of  the  entranoe  ezamina- 

tion  is  drawn  out,  and  inserted  in  the  Jcmmal  MiUtmrt^  and  the 

Mtmitnar  every  year.    The  following  are  the  sabjeeta  :-— 

TrigODometrj  and  Topognph j. 

BegnUur  Topography — the  measuring  of  plane  sur&oes  and  leveling. 

Lregolar  Topogmhj,  Plane  Trigonometrj. 

MQitary  Art  aztd  Hiatoiy,  indndlng^ 

Hiatorj  of  Militaiy  Instifhtions  at  the  chief  periods. 
Present  composition  of  the  French  annj. 
Organisation  of  an  annj  in  the  field. 

HkKatj  of  some  of  the  most  memorable  campaign^  as  tbois  of 
lt96— 9t  in  Italy,  and  of  1805  and  1809,  in  Germanj. 
Artillery  and  Soienoe  of  ProjectileB. 
Field  FortilBcation  and  Gastremetatioa. 
Permanent  Fortification. 
MOitaiy  Legi8]ati<m. 
[9.)  Military  Administration. 
0.1  ICancBuvres. 
11.)  German  Language. 
I.)  Drawing. 

Hie  marks  assigned  and  the  inflnence  allowed  to  each  of  theas 
iobjeets  ate  the  same  as  those  given  in  the  final  examination  at  8t 
C^.  The  entrance  examination  places  the  students  in  order  of 
■writ 

TBM  STunm. 

All  the  details  of  the  teaching  are  in  the  hands  of  a  Council  of 
Instruction,  similar  to  that  of  the  Polytechnic,  and  consisting  of  the 
Gknoral  Commandant  (President,)  the  Director  of  Studies,  and  tlnee 
Military  Professors,  appointed  yearly  by  rotation.  Other  profes- 
sors and  assistant  professors,  or.  officers  of  the  staff  of  the  school, 
may  be  called  in  to  assist  the  Council,  but  (except  in  deciding  the 
fist  at  an  examination)  they  have  no  votes. 

This  council  does  not  interfere  directly  with  the  administration, 
the  common  work  of  the  school.  It  draws  up,  indeed,  the  Bst  of 
lectures,  making  any  alterations  in  them,  or  in  the  books  to  be  used 
which  may  seem  firom  time  to  time  desirable.  But  the  officer  ac- 
countable for  the  daily  working  of  the  school  is  the  IMrector  of 
Studies.  His  functions  appeared  to  us  to  bring  him  into  more  con- 
stant connection  with  the  pupils  than  was  the  case  with  the  cUiMlor 
of  the  Polytechnique.  In  aD  the  schools  the  General  Commaodaal 
and  the  Director  of  Studies  live  in  the  establishment;  but  at  the 
EcoU  (f  Applieatum  and  at  St  Cyr  the  director  ^examinea  the 
methods  of  teaching,  and  proposes  to  the  Council  of  Inatraetioa 
any  modifications  or  improvements  which  may  raise  or  quieken  the 
inatrootion.    He  inspects  the  work  of  the  studentpoiBceia,  both  in 
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of  the  school  He  keeps  a  register  of  the  marks  given  by 
Sessorsi  and  at  the  end  of  every  three  months  brings  the  snm 
L  before  the  General  Commandant  in  a  detailed  report"  In 
,  school  functions  are  not  modified,  as  at  the  Polytechnic,  by 
of  able  professors. 

ready  stated,  there  are  fifteen  professors,  without  reckoning 
r  equitation,  and  thirteen  of  them  are  officers ;  but  the  sys* 
BipiHteurSf  which  we  have  seen  so  influential  at  the  Poly* 
does  not  exist  here. 

lOQiB  of  work  are,  in  summer,  1. 1.  firom  May  to  November, 
:  to  five,  and  in  winter  from  eight  to  five,  with  the  exception 
boor  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  4tude  libre,  which  ap- 
>  mean  very  little  indeed.  From  seven  to  nine  hours  daily 
tiiken  as  the  amount,  but  (as  is  the  case  with  most  French 
I  there  is  a  constant  change,  not  only  in  the  subjects  taught 
part  of  the  work  bebg  out  and  part  in  doors,  some  really 
3fk,  much  purely  manual  There  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
tense  application  as  at  the  Polytechnic ;  indeed,  the  work  for 
lonths  in  the  year  is  almost  entirely  in  the  open  air,  consist- 
Daking  plans  and  military  sketches,  either  in  the  neighbor- 
'  Paris  or  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country;  eight 
are  devoted  to  the  in-door  studies,  one  month  to  the 
itions. 

n-door  studies  are  entirely  conducted  in  the  halls  of  study 
^itude,)  in  each  of  which  we  found  parties  of  twelve  or 
itadents  seated.  They  are  inspected  constantly  by  the  di- 
f  some  of  the  professors.  None  of  the  regular  work  may  be 
private.  It  seems  everywhere  a  fixed  belief  in  the  French 
'  Schools  that  very  much  would  be  done  idly  and  ill  if  done 
te.  Tb\s  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  feeling  on  the 
in  England. 

leverer  and  preparatory  studies  of  mathematics  are  supposed 
been  completed  prior  to  entrance  into  the  Polytechnic  or 
Some,  however,  of  the  studies  of  applied  science  occupy 
rable  time  at  the  School  of  Application. 
foDowii^  analysis  will  show  the  time  assigned  to  each 


fmumy  oocopies  1^  hours  weeklj  for  the  pupils  of  the  first  year;  after- 
nasM  entirely. 

ifpikd  Descriptive  Oeomeiry  a  good  deal  of  time  is  given,  but  still 
ha  papils  of  the  first  year.  12  hoars  a  week  are  spent  upon  it  in  the 
year,  10  in  the  second. 

Very  Tbpography  occupies  about  10|  houn  in  the  flnt  year,  6  in  the 
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1.  AgooddeiaoftimeitdeTotedto/VeMi'bfii^catibi^  The  Junior  diTislon, 
it  ii  true,  onlj  begin  it  in  their  eeoond  half  year  of  ftudj,  and  then  only  work 
at  it  for  li  hours  weekly.  But  the  aenior  diviaion  are  occupied  4}  houra  weekly 
In  their  flrat  half  year,  and  7^  houn  in  their  second. 

iqpon  entrance.    It  occupiea  during  both  years  1^  hours  weekly. 

6.  Leduret  on  MOitary  Art  and  TacUca  are  also  given  for  1^  hours  weekly 
during  both  years,  and  alter  hearing  these  lectures  the  students  are  oocaaionally 
required  to  write  a  military  memoir  on  a  campaign,  descrip^ns  of  reoonnais- 
aanoes,  or  of  fields  of  battle,  and  to  make  sketches  of  ground  with  acoompany- 
it^  reports.  This  course  was  noted  by  Oeneral  Foltz,  the  director  of  the  school, 
as  defectiye,  on  Uie  ground  that  it  was  too  difficult  to  find  a  teacher  for,  or  in- 
deed to  teach  military  art;  and  he  thought  that  lectures  on  military  history,  or 
such  works  as  Napdieon^s  ICemoirs^  woiSd  be  more  usefol  to  the  pi^tilsL 

Y.  Drawing  occupies  throughout  i\  hours  weekly,  and  great  attentkn  is  be- 
stowed upon  it  We  were  shown  a  laige  number  of  works  done  by  the  young 
officers  or  the  school  To  enumerate  some  of  the  most  important— there  were 
specimens  of  objects,  with  shadows ;  perspective  of  the  exterior  and  inteckv  of 
buildings,  with  shadows ;  perspective  views  of  country ;  machinery  drMringi, 
plan,  section,  and  elevation ;  in  fortification,  a  plan  of  comparison  of  a  portion 
of  ground  with  proposed  field-works  for  defense;  military  bridges;  reoonnais- 
sanoe,  and  memoir  of  a  route,  with  aocompanyine  notes  and  sketches,  done  both 
on  foot  and  on  horseback ;  plan  of  a  portion  of  country  made  with  a  oompasB 
by  parties  of  ten,  under  the  direction  of  a  Captain  (for  this  the  trigonoaietnosl 
points  and  distances  were  furnished,  and  it  was  filled  up  by  a  minor  triangult- 
tlon;)  plan  of  a  field  of  battle,  made  without  points;  and  a  description  of  the 

These  drawings  were  mostly  executed  with  great  care,  and  we 
were  told  that  the  course  was  fully  as  much  as  the  student  could 
accomplish  in  two  years.  Some  parts  of  it  are  done  entirely  in  the 
SaUe  d^Hude  ;  sketches  are  made  on  horseback  in  the  neighboriiood 
of  Paris,  always  under  the  direction  of  the  professors,  others  again 
at  great  distances,  such  as  one  at  Biarritz  last  year,  and  the  oiie  on 
which  the  pupils  are  to  be  engaged  this  year,  is  the  line  of  opera- 
tions of  Wellington  firom  the  Spanish  frontier  to  Toulouse.  TTie 
two  last  kinds  of  work  are  roughly  sketched,  and  finished  at  Paris. 
Hese  summer  occupations  seem  to  stand  in  place  of  vacations,  of 
which  there  are  none. 

(1.)  To  Ikndng^  three  houri  a  week  are  given  tfanraghoiit 

(8.)  To  the  Oavakry  DriU  two  hours  weekly  in  the  first  division.  It  is  r»- 
placed  by  InfiuUry  DriU  in  the  second. 

The  studies  which  none  but  the  senior  divinon  pursue  are^ — 
(1.)  ArUBery  studies,  which  occupy  4^  hours  weekly. 
(S.)  Geography,  meaning  chiefly  the  military  geogrsphy  of  a  comitry,  with  a 
few  lectures  on  statistics  and  political  economy ;  these  take  1|  hours  weakJIy. 
(3.)  Ooodeay,  or  trigonometrical  surveying,  also  for  1^  hours. 

The  only  strictly  literary  occupation  is  the  study  of  Oerman  for 
about  three  hours  per  week  daring  the  whole  time*  We  were  told 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  unite  among  themaehaa  to 
learn  English  privately,  but  no  public  course  is  given. 
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The  students  have  two  examinations  to  go  through  in  each  year; 
the  first  commencing  about  the  first  of  Juno,  the  kst  in  November, 
sad  each  of  the  first  year's  examinations  is  held  before  a  jury  con- 

WlltXDg  of — 

(1.)  The  General  Commandant,  or  the  Director  of  Stodies;  President 

(2.)  The  ProfeoKr  of  the  CouTBe  examined  in. 

(3.)  Two  OifioeiB  appointed  hj  the  Council  of  Instruction. 

The  last  examination  in  each  year  is,  of  course,  the  most  import- 
anty  inasmuch  as  the  passage  from  the  Second  or  Junior  to  the  First 
or  Senior  Division,  and  in  part  from  the  Senior  into  the  Staff  Corps, 
is  regukted  by  the  results  of  these  examinations ;  and  the  value 
aOowed  to  the  last  examination  in  each  year  is  just  double  of  that 
irigned  for  the  examinations  in  June. 

The  examinations  of  the  first  year  are  confined  to  the  subjects  of 
•tody  followed  during  that  year,  viz. : — 

I>e8criptive  (Jeometry,  Astronomy,  Topography,  Artillery,  Forti- 
fication, Military  Art  and  Administration,  German,  Drawing,  Regis- 
"ter  of  Notes  and  Memoranda. ' 

The  professors  and  members  of  the  jury  are  directed  rigorously 
%o  conform  themselves  to  the  following  scale  as  regards  the  marks  or 
^oredits  they  award  for  the  oral  answers,  graphical  representations,  Ac. 

0  to    4  bad. 

5  to  10  pesaable. 
10  to  13  iair. 
U  to  18  good. 
19  to  20  veiy  good. 

T^e  Co-efiScients  of  influence  of  the  various  studies  of  the  first 
are  as  follows : — 

BobdiTirioo  of  dw  Oo^a«i«nti  of 
the  Gnphical  AepraMotatkun. 


ve 


9 


'Theoiy, 4' 

Geographical  Representation, .  3 

Drawing  of  (  Memoir, 1 

Machines,  (  Drawing, 1 

/Theory,  4') 

'  (  Graphical  Representation, ....  if 


^''•^i^^f'^yiGr^Sii'Repree^t^  e\ 


10 


H 


-Artmery, 4 

"^^Si^^      ^GraphicaiReprewmtaiioni!!!!  2  5-8 

™^"-  (Memoirs, 2 

[Theory, 4 


^Survey  with  com- 

PM8| 1 

R^id  sketch, 1^ 

Itinerary  of  the 
first  survey, . . 

Itinerary  of  the 
second  survey,  J       ^6 

First  Topographi- 
cal Dnwing,...  ^ 
Second,  with  re- 
lie? * 

*Third,  on  the 


On  surveys, 2 


Total, 

.▲mount  carried  Jbrward, 


43 
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BobdiTtoioa  of  Um 

Amount  broogfat  ftrward,*. 43  tbt  GmphiMi 

^'Si.  |22?3J,- t[« 

istratioii,  /^«°«>^ If 

ICamBovrM, 2 

Gennan, 4 

Drawing, 2 

Keeping  of  ICemormndtim  Booka^ 1 

Conduct  and  Diadpline, 1 

Riding  and  Knowledge  of  the  Hone, ^|  ffi^i»i^/.V.V. '.!;.' [* 

Total, 60 

As  soon  as  the  examinations  are  concladed,  the  Coancil  of  In- 
stniction  prepares  a  provisory  classified  list  of  the  students,  made 
out  in  order  of  merit  from  the  credits  or  marks  awarded  by  the  Ex- 
amining Jury  in  connection  with  the  above-mentioned  co-efficients 
of  influence,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  already  explained  in  the 
account  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  the  student  with  the  laigest 
nomerical  credit  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

This  provisory  list  is  submitted  to  the  Consulting  Oonmiittee  of 
the  Staff  Corps  for  transmission  to  the  Minister  of  War. 

In  order  to  pass  from  the  Second  or  Junior  into  the  First  or  Senior 
Divisioui  every  Student  Officer  must  have  obtained  the  following 
marks  or  credits  from  the  Jury,  viz.  :— 

In  Astronomy  and  Geometry,  six  out  of  twenty  in  each. 

In  all  other  branches  of  theoretical  instruction,  four  out  of 
twenty. 

In  the  classification  of  the  graphical  representations  in  topogra- 
phy, a  mean  of  eight  out  of  twenty,  and  in  each  of  the  other  coarses 
8  mean  of  six  out  of  twenty ;  and  as  the  general  result  of  his  vari- 
ous works  and  of  his  examinations  (the  mean  of  the  year  being 
combined  with  the  number  obtained  before  the  jury  in  the  propor- 
tion adopted  by  the  Council  of  Instruction,)  he  must  have  obtained 
a  number  of  credits  equal  to  one-half  of  the  maximum  (1,200.)* 

Every  Student  Officer  who  in  his  oral  examination  before  the 
Jury  has  failed  in  obtaining  the  minimum  stated  above  is  subjected 
to  a  fresh  proof  before  the  Consulting  Committee  of  the  Staff 
Corps,  and  if  this  is  not  &vorable  to  him  he  ceases  to  belong  to  the 
school,  and  must  return  to  his  regiment,  unless  such  failure  can  be 
attributed  to  an  illness  of  forty-five  days,  in  which  case  he  may  be 
permitted  to  double  his  first  year's  course  of  study. 

If  the  second  proof  be  ^vorable  he  is  retained  at  the  school,  but 

*  TiMr*  mux  be  smm  error  In  th«  prloud  rtgttlttioiM  oa  tlM  tu^tCL 
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kced  at  the  bottom  of  the  daeufied  lisU  prepaared  by  the  Council 
InstnictioiL 
The  co-efllcienta  of  inflaence  for  the  aeeond  year 


'\ 


and    To- 


JTheor7, 


^^^^  I  GeognilWcia  Eepf^^ 


10^ 


(Theory, 

.Jkjtillefy,. .  <  Otmphioal  Beprewnlatkm, 
( ICemoin^ 


:::  \  \ 


8^ 


tkm,.. 


^imtarj 
Adimn' 


in-    K 
km,  I 


^OlitiiyArt 


Theory, 4  ' 

Gnphkal  BepreientatioD, ...  3 
Memoir  on  a  Fortified  Plaoe^    3^ 
Memoir  on  a  Project  of  Field 
Forcifleation, H 

Theory f 4 

The6ry, 4 

Memoir  on  yariona  qneaikma 
oompriied  in  drawing  op 

memoir, 

Memoir  on  the  snnrey  with  a 
Onmpaiw,  or  iketQh  recon- 
naiaaEmce, 2 


'Sonrey  with  tfaa 

Oompafl^ 1 

fieoonnaiavnoe,  .  1^ 
Itmeraiy  of  tha^ 

Itinerary  of  the  [  *^ 
reoonnaiaMnoej 

Drawing  of  a  For- 
treeianditi  En- 
Tiroii%  •«'••..•  i\ 

Bednctloii  of  the 
Drawings J 

FfapBt  Drawing  of  a 
MiliterrMdgc^  1 
Second  ditto^ . .    i 

Breachfaig'Battery    i 

Drawing  of  Artil- 
lery Carriage,..  1 


6 


3 


iDeflJement 1 
Project  of  Forti- 
ileation, 2 


8 


8 

4 


Dinawing, 2 

JLeeping  of  Note  Booki^ 1 

Omdnet-and  Diidpline, 1 

Mdtog«idK«owWgeofth.Ho«^ J»|  vfei^M-.:  ?   }' 

Total, 60 

The  examinations  of  the  stodents  of  the  Senior  or  first  Division 

is  made  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  akeady  described  for  the  Junior 

Division,  but  after  they  are  concluded,  and  prior  to  these  students 

l>eiiig  admitted  into  the  Staff  Corps,  they  are  subjected  to  another 

^yamination  before  the  Consulting  Committee  of  the  Staff  Corps, 

consisting  of — 

3  Generals  of  Divinon  on  the  Stafll 
3  Generals  of  Brigade. 


MILITART  ORPHAN  SCHOOL 

▲T  LA.  FLBCmL 

TSnt  College  or  Prytanie  Militaire  appears,  in  point  of  studies, 
to  differ  from  the  schools  that  have  just  been  described,  chiefly 
in  its  having  only  one  department  for  the  elder  pnpils,  the  scien- 
tiflc,  with  merely  occasional  subsidiary  lessons  in  grammar  and 
Hteratore. 

The  institution  is  a  school  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
eighteen ;  no  one  under  ten  or  above  twelve  years  old  can  be  ad- 
ndtted :  and  no  one  can  commence  a  new  course  at  the  school  after 
completing  his  eighteenth  year. 

The  prescribed  instruction  comprise  the  following  courses : — 

Humanities  (Latin,  Ac.) 
Histoiy  and  Geogpraphy. 
German. 
Mathematics. 
Physical  Sciences. 
Natural  History. 
'    Figure  Drawing. 
Linear  Drawing. 

And  the  general  object  of  the  courses  is  to  qualify  the  pupils  to 
pais  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  pupils  also  go  through  military  and  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
learn  to  swim. 

The  school  is  under  military  discipline,  is  governed  by  a  general 
oflBcer  of  the  staff  corps  or  a  colonel  in  active  service,  as  command- 
ant and  director  of  studies,  and  by  a  lieutenant-colonel  or  major, 
with  the  title  and  functions  of  second  in  command  and  sub-di- 
rector. In  addition  there  are  four  officers,  twenty-three  professors 
and  teachers,  and  eighteen  rSpetiteurs. 

The  yearly  charge  for  paying  pupils  is  850  francs,  and  the  cost 

of  outfit  about  500  francs;  but  there  are  400  free  and  100  half-free 

places  (400  bourses  and  100  demi-bourses)  granted  by  the  state  in 

^vor  of  the  sons  of  officers,  the  order  of  preference  being  regulated 

«a  follows,  those  who  are  orphans  on  both  sides  having  the  first 

claim,  and  those  who  have  lost  their  &ther,  the  next : — 
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1.  Those  whose  Others  haye  been  killed,  or  have  died  of  wounds  reoeiyed  in 
actkm. 

2.  Those  whose  fathers  haye  died  in  thp  seryice,  or  after  retiring  on  a  pension. 

3.  Sons  of  fathers  who  haye  been  disaoled  in  oonsequenoo  of  wounds  receiyed 
inaction. 

Bona  of  non-commiBsioncd  officers  or  of  priyate  soldierB  who 
haye  been  killed  or  haye  been  disabled  in  action,  who  haye  been 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  or  haye  been  dischaiged  after  twenty 
years'  seryice,  may  also  be  admitted,  as  a  special  mark  of  fayor. 

The  candidates  nndei^o  an  examination,  not,  howeyer,  for  the 
purpose  of  competition,  bat  merely  to  show  that  they  are  qualified 
to  enter  the  classes. 

The  school  is  inspected  annually  by  a  general  officer  sent  by  the 
war  department,  as  also  by  an  officer  of  the  commissariat  There 
is  no  sort  of  engagement  or  expectation  that  the  pupils  should  enter 
the  military  sendee.  The  nature  of  the  studies  holds  out  some  in- 
ducement to  them  to  compete  for  admission  at  St  Cyr  or  the  Poly- 
technic ;  and  in  the  examination  for  entrance  at  St  Cyr,  it  is  stated 
that  the  sons  of  military  men  haye  the  priyilege  of  being  raised 
fifteen  places  in  the  list  of  the  order  of  merit  An  officer's  or  sol- 
dier's son  from  La  Fl^che  would,  in  case  of  300  candidates  being  ad- 
mitted to  St  Cyr,  be  able  to  claim  admission,  if  he  came  315^  on 
the  listy  to  the  exclusion  of  the  candidate  who  stood  300th. 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSKETRT. 


Thb  School  of  Masketrj,  formed  by  the  Ministerial  Order  of  29tli 
March,  1842,  was  only  intended  at  first  to  sapply  instructors  to  the 
ten  battalions  of  Chasseurs  who  were  armed  with  rifles.  The  re- 
sults of  its  establishment  were,  however,  found  so  valuable,  that  the 
benefits  of  the  instruction  it  afforded  were  by  d^rees  extended  to 
the  whole  army. 

In  1845,  the  Due  d^Aumale,  who  had  taken  a  special  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  fire*arms  and  the  better  instruction  of  the  sol- 
dier in  their  use,  was  nominated  Inspector-Oeneral  of  Schools  of 
Musketry.  Besides  the  chief  school  at  Yincennes,  others  were 
formed  in  the  principal  garrisons;  and  eventually  a  rc^mental 
School  of  Musketry  was  established  in  every  regiment  of  infantry. 

Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  system  established  under 
the  Duke.  The  School  of  Musketry  at  Yincennes  has  only  been 
i^nlarly  organized  on  its  present  footing  since  1852.  A  portion 
of  the  fortress  affords  the  accommodation  required  for  the  theoret- 
ical instruction,  while  the  Polygon  offers  admirable  facilities  for 
practical  instruction  and  target  practice. 

The  Staff  of  the  School  consbts  of, — 

A  Commandant,  a  Ueut-Oolonel  of  Infantry. 

An  Instractor  in  Musketry,  a  Mi^or  of  Infantry. 

A  Professor,  a  Captain  of  Artillery. 

An  Assistant  Proieasor,  a  Captain  of  Artillery. 

A  Sub-Instractor  in  Musketiy,  a  Captain  of  Infantry. 

Each  regiment  sends  an  Officer  (a  Sub-Lieutenant  or  a  Lieuten- 
ant) to  Yincennes,  to  go  through  the  course  of  instruction.  The 
course  commences  on  the  Ist  of  March,  and  lasts  four  months. 
TTwo  hours  a  day  three  times  a  week  are  devoted  to  lectures  on  the 
construction  and  use  of  fire-arms,  and  the  theory  of  projectiles. 
Xach  officer  is  required  to  complete  a  certain  number  of  drawings 
of  the  separate  parts  of  arms.  At  the  termination  of  the  course, 
certificates  are  given,  and,  if  favorable,  go  towards  the  officer's 
claim  to  be  promoted  " au  ckoix*^ 

We  were  conducted  over  the  rooms  of  the  fortress  set  apart  for 
the  school  by  the  officer  charged  with  the  Theoretical  Instruction 
(Captain  F^vre,  of  the  Artillery.)    They  consist  of  a  large  i^«.^%dL 
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rooiDy  where  the  officers  perform  their  Bmall-arm  exercise  in  bad 
weather ;  of  the  study-room,  in  which  the  drawings  are  executed ; 
of  a  lecture-room  or  amphitheater ;  of  the  library,  chiefly  supplied 
with  technical  works  on  arms ;  and  of  a  model-room,  containing  a 
very  good  collection  of  French  and  foreign  arms,  and  of  portions 
of  arms,  to  illustrate  the  lectures.  There  are,  besides,  private  rooms 
for  the  instructors,  and  a  room  for  the  orderlies.  On  the  ground 
floor  a  small  forge  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  giving  prac- 
tical instruction  in  some  of  the  details  of  the  manu&cture  of  arms. 

To  produce  accurate  marksmen  is  not  the  only  object  of  the 
School  of  Musketry.  Its  staff  may  be  considered  a  description  of 
standing  committee,  to  whom  inventions  in  arms  and  ammunition 
are  submitted,  to  have  their  qualities  practically  tested.  On  the 
day  of  our  visits  experiments  on  the  relative  merits  of  three  forms 
of  balls  were  being  carried  on,  which  we  witnessed. 

Quitting  the  fortress  by  a  bridge  over  the  ditch,  in  an  angle  of 
which  the  Due  d'Enghien  was  shot,  we  entered  on  the  Polygon  or 
practice  ground.  In  a  few  minutes  two  detachments  of  troops,  one 
from  the  Chasseurs  de  Yincennes,  the  other  from  the  20th  regi- 
ment of  the  line,  arrived  and  took  up  their  ground  in  front  of  Ae 
practice  butts.  Of  the  balls  between  which  comparisons  were  to 
be  made,  one  was  proposed  by  M.  Mini6,  who  was  himself  present, 
another  by  M.  Nessler,  the  third  was  named  the  ball ''  de  la  garieT 
There  were  six  targets  in  line  in  front  of  the  butt;  the  Cbassenrs 
fired  at  three  of  them,  and  the  20th  regiment  at  the  other  three. 
A  trench  runs  along  parallel  to  the  butts,  and  at  a  few  yards  in 
front  of  them.  The  line  of  targets  is  in  the  space  between  the 
trench  and  the  butts.  The  trench  gives  cover  to  the  range  party, 
one  of  whom  is  stationed  opposite  to  each  tai^et,  in  a  rude  recess 
cut  into  the  side  of  the  trench,  to  afford  shelter  in  wet  weather. 
Each  time  a  target  is  struck,  the  man  opposite  to  it  raises  his  ban- 
derol,  which  is  then  seen  by  the  firing  party,  and  acknowledged. 

Tlie  trench  is  continued  to  some  distance  beyond  the  butta,  and 
is  there  met  by  another  trench  at  right  angles  to  it ;  so  that  one 
may  go  up  from  the  firing  party  to  the  range  party  without  any  risk. 

On  the  cessation  of  the  firing,  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
range  party  numbered  the  hits  in  each  target  He  marked  sepa- 
rately the  hits  where  the  balls  had  arrived  sideways  (shown  by  the 
form  of  the  perforation,)  a  very  important  consideration  in  com- 
parative experiments  with  oblong  balls. 

JPrizes  and  honorable  mentions  are  bestowed  annually  on  the  best 
shots.  The  number  of  the  r^ment  and  the  names  of  the  men 
thus  distinguished  are  inserted  in  the  official  military  joumaL 
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L  DfPIBIAL  MmTABT  SCHOOL  Or  APPUOATIOV  01*  XEDICIKE  ASD  FHABMACT 

▲T  PABI8. 

Tbjb  school,  which  is  located  at  Paris,  at  the  military  hospital  of 
(TaMe^ritce,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  War.  Its 
loHga  is  to  introduce  the  pupils  in  the  medical  service  of  the  army 
ko  an  actual  exercise  of  their  skill,  to  complete  their  practical  educa- 
tuMi,  and  make  them  acquainted  with  the  regulations  which  govern 
tbe  anny  in  its  relation  to  the  sanitary  service. 

Admission  to  the  School  of  Application  as  resident  physicians 
■nd  phannaceutists,  is  gained  by  passing  successfully  a  competitive 
namination.  These  examinations  are  held  at  Paris,  Strasburg, 
md  Montpelier,  at  uncertain  periods,  as  the  wants  of  the  service 
Bi^  require. 

Fix  admission  to  the  examination,  the  candidate  for  employment 
It  rerident  physician  must  have  his  name  enrolled  in  a  bureau  of 
DBifitary  superintendence,  and  satisfy  the  following  conditions : — 1st. 
Be  a  native  of  France ;  2nd.  Be  not  above  thirty  years  of  age  at 
tba  time  of  the  examination ;  drd.  Have  received  the  degree  of  doc- 
ker ci  medicine  from  one  of  the  medical  faculties  of  the  Empire ; 
Ith.  Be  free  from  any  infirmity  that  disables  from  military  service ; 
md  6th.  Subscribe  a  pledge  of  honor  that  ho  will  devote  at  least 
Ive  years  to  the  military  sanitary  service.  The  candidates  are  sub- 
jected to  an  examination  in  pathology,  medical  therapeutics,  anato- 
my,  and  practical  surgery.  Candidates  for  the  office  of  resident 
pharmaceutist  must  also  be  natives  of  France,  be  not  above  thirty 
jreais  of  age,  have  a  diploma  of  pharmacy  of  the  first  class,  be^e 
bom  every  disabling  infirmity,  pledge  themselves  to  at  least  five 
jrears  service,  and  pass  an  examination  upon  the  materia  medica, 
Aemistry,  and  pharmacy. 

Daring  their  continuance  at  the  School,  they  receive  a  fixed 
innnal  salary  of  2,160  francs,  and  an  allowance  of  500  francs  for 
the  first  expense  of  uniform.  After  spending  one  year  at  the  school 
and  passing  a  satisfactory  final  examination,  they  receive  the  brevet 
rank  of  medical  or  pharmaceutical  aid-major  of  the  second  cl 
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There  is  at  Strasbaig,  in  connection  with  the  Medical  School,  a 
Preparatory  School,  designed  to  prepare  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  the  pupils  belonging  to  the  sanitary  service  of  the  armj. 
It  is  annually  supplied  with  pupils,  who,  without  having  passed  the 
usual  course  of  matriculation,  are  enabled  to  satisfy  the  conditions 
requisite  for  admission  to  the  first  grade  of  a  doctorate.  Every 
pupil  of  the  preparatory  school,  has  the  right  of  admission  to  the 
Imperial  Military  School  of  Application. — Decrees  of  IS th  of  No>9.^ 
1852,  and  28/A  of  July,  1860;  AcU  of  18/A  of  June,  andlbik^ 
October,  1859,  and  4/A  of  August,  1860. 

n.  IMPERIAL  NAVAL  SCHOOIfi  OF  MEDICOnB  AlTD  PHASMAOT. 

These  schools,  located  at  Brest,  Toulon,  and  Rochefort,  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Marine ;  their  design  is  to  prepare 
sanitary  officers  for  service  in  the  vessels  of  the  imperial  marine. 

The  posts  of  sui^eon,  or  pharmaceutist,  of  the  third,  second  and 
first  classes  are  assigned  on  examination,  according  to  order  of 
priority  determined  by  a  medical  jury.  For  admission  as  stadent  in 
these  schools,  after  attaining  to  the  first  grade  of  the  third  class,  it 
IB  necessary  to  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  not  above  twenty 
three,  to  produce  a  diploma  as  bachelor  of  sciences,  to  prove  FVeacb 
nationality,  and  to  be  exempt  from  every  infirmity  that  can  cause 
unfitness  for  the  marine  service.  Examinations  for  filling  the  Tacan* 
cies  in  each  school  commence  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  Ist  of 
October,  annually. 

The  instruction  is  continuous.  The  libraries,  cabinets  of  nataral 
history,  the  botanical  gardens,  anatomical  theaters,  chemical  labora* 
tories,  cabinets  of  natural  philosophy,  are  at  the  disposition  of  the 
students.  The  candidates  admitted,  receive  cards  of  membership. 
They  are  required  to  pay  the  treasurer  of  the  library  a  sum  of  50 
francs,  which  is  devoted  to  its  maintenance. — Ordinanes  of  VI tk 
July,  1635,  and  Ibth  May.  1842. 


\ 
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Tam  school,  located  at  the  Road  of  Brest,  on  board  the  ship  ''Za 
Bmda^  and  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Marine,  is 
leagued  for  the  instruction  of  youth  destined  for  the  corps  of  state 
natal  oflScers.  Candidates  are  admitted  to  this  school  after  a  pubhc 
siamination,  which  occurs  annually.  For  admission  to  the  examina- 
tion,  they  must  prove ;  1st  By  the  production  of  the  records,  that 
IImj  are  French  by  birth  or  naturalization,  and  that  on  the  Ist  of 
bniiaiy  of  the  year  of  the  examination,  they  were  at  least  fourteen 
fears  of  age,  and  had  not  passed  the  maximum  of  seventeen  years ; 
2d.  By  the  certificate  of  a  physician,  that  they  have  been  vaccinated, 
or  luiTe  had  the  small-pox,  and  that  they  have  no  infirmity  that 
cUaables  them  from  the  performance  of  marine  duty. 

Tbe  matriculation  of  the  candidate  is  effected  between  the  1st 
ind  S4th  of  April,  at  the  prefecture  of  the  department  in  which  the 
iomicil  of  the  family  is  located.  The  examination  is  made  at  the 
principal  office  for  examination  nearest  to  that  domicil,  or  to  the 
DoBege  where  he  has  been  educated;  the  choice  as  regards  the 
plaoe  of  examination  must  be  made  known  at  the  time  of  matricu- 
laticMi. 

There  is  required  for  admission  into  the  school,  a  knowledge  of 
iriUiiDetic,  algebra,  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  applied  mathe- 
maftlca,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  geography,  the  English 
hmgnage,  and  drawing,  in  conformity  with  the  course  of  study  pur- 
Mied  at  the  lyceums.  The  candidates  must  prepare  a  French  com- 
position, a  translation  from  the  Latin,  an  exercise  in  English,  a 
mimerical  calculation  in  plane  trigonometry,  a  geometrical  drawing, 
lad  the  off-hand  sketch  of  a  head.  These  compositions  are  done  at 
Paria,  and  the  principal  towns  of  the  departments  simultaneously, 
on  the  2nd  and  Srd  of  July.  The  oral  examinations  are  commenced 
at  Paris  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  repeated  at  the  other  towns  in  suc- 
eeiuon  as  previously  announced.  The  oral  examinations  are  of  two 
grades ;  the  lowest  serving  to  determine  whether  the  candidates  are 
■offidently  well  prepared  for  admission,  the  higher — ^to  which  only 
tiioae  are  subjected,  who  have  successfully  passed  the  first — ^being 
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the  dedaive  one,  and  together  with  the  compoeitionsy  detennining 
the  final  claasificfttion  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  merit. 

The  coarse  of  stady  continues  two  years,  which  are  passed  at  the 
Board  of  Brest  on  the  ship  ^^La  Borda.^*  The  expense  of  board  is 
700  francs,  and  of  the  outfit,  about  600  francs.  A  grant  of  the 
whole  or  half  of  the  amount  of  the  expense,  may  be  made  to  young 
men  without  fortune.  The  insufficiency  of  the  resources  of  a  fiunily 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  pupil  in  the  school,  must  be  authenticated 
by  a  resolution  of  the  municipal  council,  approved  by  the  prefect 
lliere  may  also  be  allowed  to  each  beneficiary,  at  his  entrance  into 
the  school,  the  whole  or  the  half  of  his  outfit  Application  for  this 
assistance  must  be  made  to  the  Minister  of  the  Marine  at  the  matri- 
culation of  the  candidate. 

Hie  pupils  that  have  passed  the  examinations  of  the  second  year 
in  a  satisfoctory  manner,  are  known  as  naval  candidates  of  the 
second  chss. — Law  of  5th  June,  1850 — Decree  <^  I9th  Jemmary^ 
1855— ^et  of  Sq>tj  1852,  and  let  January,  1861. 


SCHOOL  OF  XILITART  GTMNISTICS  NEAR  TINCENNES. 


Tbe  practice  of  gymDastica  ia  an  eaaentiAl  part  of  the  training 
i>ofh  of  officers  and  men  in  the  French  army,  and  constitutes  a  por- 
tion of  the  regular  exercise  in  every  military  school.  There  are 
iliO  aeyeral  schools  specially  devoted  to  this  department  of  physical 
idocation,  and  one  styled  the  Imperial  School  of  Military  Oymnas- 
lioa  ai  the  Redoute  de  la  Faisanderie,  part  of  the  fortifications  near 
Tincennes,  may  be  regarded  as  the  Normal  School  for  training  both 
)fficers  and  privates  in  order  to  act  as  monitors  or  instructors  in 
their  respective  regiments  and  battalions.  The  following  account 
of  the  instruction  given,  is  abridged  from  an  article  in  the  I^ew 
York  Tribune^  under  the  heading,  ''How  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
Ish  make  their  Soldiers."  The  writer  says  that  Military  Oymnaa- 
tica,  in  the  form  and  to  the  extent  taught  in  this  school,  is  exdn- 
dvely  French,  and  is  thought  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
more  frequent  and  deadly  use  of  the  bayonet  in  future  war&re. 

About  three  hundred  privates  and  officers  compose  the  Sdiool  of  IGlitary 
l/iimastics  near  Yincennes,  where  three  profesBors  of  tbe  scienoe  and  art  of 
{ymnastics  give  a  ooorse  of  practical  instruction  for  about  six  months  eadi  year. 
Hie  school  is  under  the  same  regolations  as  the  Sdiool  of  Musketry— each 
soIqimI  being  reeponslMe  for  the  instruction  of  his  regiment^  and  tbe  Ueutenant- 
aoloiMl  directs  the  application  of  the  rules  and  regulations. 

L  SLSMBNTAaT  OTHKianCSL 

Tbe  gymnastic  exercises  are  divided  into  "elementary  gymnastics,'*  and 
^gymnastics  applied,"  that  is,  applied  to  special  militaiy  purposes.  A  general 
irogresrion  regulates  all  the  exercises. 

Iba  men  are  divided  into  three  clnases.  Tbe  third  dass  comprises  all  the 
vomitiB.  These  are  exclusively  practiced  in  the  first  lessons  of  elementary 
KymnarfUcs  during  the  first  fortnight  of  their  enlistment,  and  before  they  pro- 
sed to  regimental  drill  The  first  dass  consists  of  those  who  are  proficient  in 
ifae  flnt  four  lessons  of  the  general  progression;  and  the  seoosid  dass,  of  those 
irbo  aie  preparing  for  the  first  The  first  dass  prmotioes  twice  a  week;  the 
woond,  three  times  a  week;  the  third  dass  twkse  a  day,  until  the  men  have 
mmrnenced  their  regimental  drill,  and  then  onoe  a  wedc.  Each  praetioe  lasts 
ns  boor  and  a  hal£  "Returns"  are  drawn  up  recording  tbe  seal  and  progress 
if  the  men,  as  in  musketry  instraction ;  and  the  oi^itnin  inslruotor  of  gymnat^ 
Ice  has  to  send  in,  eveiy  month,  to  tbe  lieatsMUit-coloiie],  stmilar  reCana  as  to 
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the  general  progress  of  the  instmction,  so  that  the  number  of  effectiTee  (^each 
companj  maj  be  aocuratelj  known. 

None  bat  the  prescribed  exercises  are  permitted  bj  the  instructor.  He  must 
never  allow  the  men  to  attempt  anj  extraordinary  or  exaggerated  feats,  that 
might  cause  accidents.  His  aim  must  be  to  develop  the  strength,  agility  and 
dexterity  of  the  soldier  by  a  wisely  regulated  exertion,  and  in^nre  him  with 
that  self-reUanoe  which  the  yarious  occasions  of  his  military  life  may  demand. 
He  must  strive  to  rouse  his  pluck  and  emulation  by  rendering  the  exerciKS  as 
agreeable  and  as  easy  as  possible,  taking  all  necessary  precautions  to  prevent 
him  from  injuring  himself  or  becoming  discouraged.  He  must  never  forget  that 
the  perfect  safety  of  the  soldier  under  training,  the  pleasure  of  the  various  ezer- 
oiiei^  and,  above  all,  the  soldier's  own  desire  to  excel,  are  the  fint  and  secret 
•lementB  of  success  in  gymnastics.  Harsh  treatment  must  be  caref\iUy  avoided, 
muoh  more  anything  like  turning  his  efforts  into  ridicule  when  he  feils^  or  pun- 
ishing him  for  involuntary  awkwardness.  In  conclusion,  he  must  not  expect 
mofe  than  regularity,  precision,  and  relative  perfectiDn  in  these  exeroin^  to 
whieh  a  military  form  has  been  given  merely  to  facflitate  their  study  snd  their 
a{q>Ucation  to  the  whole  army. 

The  men  practice  in  their  fatigue  dress,  in  squads  of  ten  or  fifteen,  and  are 
l^vided  with  belts. 

The  first  exercises  are  intended  to  make  the  body  supple  from  head  to  foot, 
tumhig  the  head  flrom  right  to  left,  forward  and  baclrward,  or  merely  toward 
right  and  left,  bending  the  body,  raising  the  arms  vertically,  with  and  without 
beading  them;  flinging  out  the  right  or  left  arm,  fists  clenched,  and  deacribiog 
a  obde  of  which  the  arm  is  the  radius. 

No  soldier  marches  so  easily  as  the  French.  It  is  the  result  of  his  method 
of  learning  to  march.  In  the  moderate  and  quick  cadence  the  foot  comes  flat 
to  the  ground,  the  point  of  the  foot  touching  it  first ;  in  the  running  cadence 
the  movement  is  an  alternate  hopping  on  the  points  of  the  feet  It  is  obvious 
that  this  mode  of  teaching  to  march  must  enable  the  soldier  to  avoid  the  great 
cause  of  universal  bad  marching  and  walking,  namely,  bringing  the  heel  to  the 
ground,  thus  shaking  the  whole  body,  especially  the  spine,  and  cooaequently 
distrearing  the  brain  and  lungs.  By  the  great  elevation  of  the  legs  the  soldier 
must  habituate  himself  to  bringing  the  toes  first  to  the  ground,  instinctively,  to 
avoid  the  shock,  especially  in  the  running  cadence.  During  the  practioe  the 
soldier  repeats  the  words  **  one — ftco,"  as  each  foot  comes  to  the  ground,  in  order 
to  practice  the  lungs  at  the  same  time,  and  also  to  give  a  rhythm  to  the  per- 
ftrmanoe. 

In  order  still  more  to  direct  locomotion  to  the  fore-part  of  tiie  foot,  so  ensn- 
till  to  good  and  easy  marching,  there  is  the  following  practioe: — 1.  AttentioD. 
S.  Flexion  of  the  lower  limbs.  3.  Commence.  4.  Cease.  Attheseooadoon- 
mand  the  scMfter  brings  both  feet  together,  throwing  the  weight  of  the  body 
forward.  At  the  word  commaioe,  he  slowly  lowera  his  body  bj  bwidtag  hit 
hams,  so  that  the  thighs  toudi  the  calves  of  the  leg,  the  arms  fidUng  betide  the 
body,  the  weight  of  the  body  being  entirely  thrown  on  the  points  of  tin  feet 
He  then  gradually  rises  to  the  erect  pomtion. 

Thereisalsowhat  is  called  the  "gymnastks  chain."  (Xrdes  are  traoed  oaths 
giooad  contiguously ;  tlie  men  are  posted  in  these  droles,  in  a  tkn^  raak,  three 
paces  apart.  The  instmoior  commands:— 1.  Squad  wiU  advaacei  %,  Double. 
8.  llaralL    4L  Halt    At  the  flist  word  the  aokUer  throws  the  wMa  walgbt  of 
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hit  bodj  on  the  right  leg.  At  the  word  marck,  he  throws  the  left  foot  aniArtlj 
fi)rwiid,  the  leg  slightlj  bent,  bringing  the  point  of  the  foot  to  the  ground, 
UUr^-nine  inches  from  the  right,  and  so  in  like  manner  with  the  right,  always 
keeping  the  freight  of  the  body  on  the  leg  which  feels  the  ground,  allowing  the 
SUM  to  take  their  natural  motion  for  equilibrium.  The  first  man  (a  mooitar, 
one  of  the  best  trained)  runs  suocessiYely  through  all  the  windings  of  the  chain 
of  contiguous  circles  without  stopping;  the  others  follow,  preserring  the  dis- 
tanosL  When  the  men  meet  each  other  at  the  intersections  of  the  circles,  thej 
ihOTten  or  lengthen  the  pace,  so  as  not  to  jostle  each  other,  and  so  that  two 
dmh  aball  not  pass  by  the  same  inter?aL 

To  deliyer  a  thrust  or  a  blow  with  the  bayonet,  sword,  or  fist  to  the  best  ad- 
fmlage,  requires  training  of  the  subsidiary  muscles,  and  such  sdentiflc  practice 
Si  places  the  body  in  the  best  position  to  aid  and  intensify  the  effect  This  is 
dona  hj  the  **  Pyrrhic  Exercise."  The  command  is : — 1.  Pyrrhic  Exercise  (right 
or  kft  limb  forward.)  2.  Beady.  3.  March.  4.  Halt.  At  the  word  rvody^ 
ths  foldier  &ces  to  the  left,  carries  the  right  foot  forward,  the  heel  sixteen 
isohflt  fiom  the  hollow  of  the  led  foot,  the  right  knee  bent,  the  left  leg  stretched, 
ths  light  aim  extended  forward,  the  fist  denched,  on  a  line  with  the  shoulder, 
ths  nails  slightly  upward,  the  left  arm  in  a  line  with  the  left  side  and  but  little 
beat,  fist  clenched,  and  about  six  inches  from  the  thigh,  the  nails  toward  the 
tiilg^  the  upper  part  of  the  body  inclined  forward,  the  head  erect,  the  eyes 
looking  to  the  front,  the  left  shoulder  lowered.  At  the  word  march,  the  soldier 
gtnitena  his  body,  bringing  the  right  heel  near  the  hollow  of  the  left  foot  with- 
(mt  touching  the  ground,  turns  at  the  same  time  his  right  forearm,  so  that  de- 
Boribing  a  circle  from  below  upward,  the  fist  lightly  touches  the  right  brea8t» 
then  flinging  the  fist  smartly  forward,  the  nails  a  little  upward,  and  adrandng 
th»  right  leg  to  about  twenty-five  inches,  the  foot  striking  the  ground  with  force, 
or  an  "attack,"  as  we  call  it  in  sword  exercise,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  in- 
diniqg  forward,  the  left  leg  stretched,  the  foot  flat,  the  left  arm  turned  outward 
and  along  the  thigh  as  before.  These  moTements  are  continued  until  the  worda 
"oovpany — ^halt"  are  given,  when  the  soldier  faces  to  the  right  and  comes  to 
rtlention.  The  1^  arms  are  practiced  in  like  manner,  and  a  rhythm  is  given 
to  tiie  performance  by  the  repetition  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  by  the  soldier. 
.  A  soldier  must  not  be  easily  knocked  off  hia  legs;  so  there  are  six  positions 
iar  the  practice  devised  to  teach  the  soldier  how  to  maintain  his  equilibrium. 
Em  ■lands  alternately  on  the  right  or  left  leg,  bending  the  other  against  the 
bodj  with  hia  locked  fingers,  or  he  stands  on  one  leg,  the  other  bent  behind, 
3r  ha  oomes  slowly  to  the  kneeling  position  and  springs  up  smartly,  flinging  his 
anddenly  above  his  head,  the  nails  turned  inward,  and  then  comes  to  at- 
or  he  bends  forward  on  one  foot,  or  backward  in  like  manner,  and  to 
iin  ilgiit  or  left,  all  on  one  foot 

Xbe  elementaiy  development  of  the  muscles  forms  a  most  important  part  of 
im  tnining.  By  word  of  command  the  soldiers  strike  their  breasts  with  tha 
if^  or  left  flst — strike  out  with  the  right  and  left  as  in  boxing — support  can* 
MML  iMQfl  in  the  hand,  one  or  both  arms  extended,  and  hurl  the  balls  to  a  die* 
They  fling  an  iron  bar,  held  by  the  middle;  they  support  a  heavy  dub 
possible  position,  at  the  shoulder,  behind  the  back,  one  with  the  left 
another  with  the  right,  at  right-angles,  or  two  together,  one  in  each  hand. 
Ibqr  awing  the  dub  horizontally  and  overhead,  or  vertically  and  behind,  or 
roiind  and  raond  the  bo^y. 
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PrefMratorj  to  leaping,  the  proper  muscles  miufc  be  taoght  their  ncoessaiy 
oontnictioiis,  and  this  is  done  to  the  words  of  command — "Simoltaneoas  flexion 
of  the  legs,"  "Simoltaneons  flexion  of  the  thighs  and  legs,"  whereat  thej  hop 
on  the  right  or  the  left  leg  singlj,  and  then  on  both  together.  Thej  are  prae- 
tioed  in  advandng  on  the  position  of  kneeling  on  one  leg  altematelj,  obTioodjr 
a  rerf  useM  mode  of  progression  tor  a  skirmisher  in  steaHhilj  changing  posi- 
tion behind  a  low  wall  or  a  hedge. 

They  are  tanglit  to  walk  systematicallj  on  the  heels  alone  and  on  tiptoe^  and 
to  fling  a  cannon  ball  with  the  foot  by  means  of  a  strap  attached  to  it  As 
practice  alone  can  habituate  ns  to  the  proper  inclination  of  the  body  in  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  both  these  modes  of  marching  are  carefblly  taught,  atten- 
tkm  being  fixed  to  throwing  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  point  of  the  feet  in 
the  former,  and  on  the  heels  in  the  latter. 

Their  wrestling  takes  every  shape  and  mode  of  contest  With  extended 
anns,  the  fingers  interlocked,  the  left  leg  advanced,  they  push  against  each 
o^er;  or,  holding  each  other  by  the  hands  or  by  the  wrists,  they  pull  against 
each  other ;  or,  each  man  holding  his  left  wrist  with  his  right  hand,  the  thomb 
nndrnmeath,  seizes  with  his  left  hand  the  wrist  of  bis  antagonist,  and' then  at  ihe 
word  "wrestle,"  he  polls  or  pushes  uniformly  or  by  jerks,  to  the  right,  to  the 
left^  forward,  to  the  rear,  upward  and  downward,  striving  to  displace  his 
antagonist 

Famished  with  appropriate  handles,  with  a  short  cord  attached,  they  pull 
against  each  other,  each  striving  to  drag  his  antagonist  with  one  hand,  then 
with  both  hands;  and  then  three  wrestle  together  in  like  manner,  the  oentrsl 
man  palling  or  resisting  the  outer  two,  or  botli  of  these  pulling  against  him  in 
oppoaite  directions. 

Then  two  wrestle  in  a  sitting  posture.  They  sit,  closing  the  legs,  feet  to  feet, 
and  sole  to  sole,  with  the  aforesaid  handle  and  cord  between  their  feet^  and  at 
the  word  of  command  pull  away,  striving  to  raise  each  other.  As  socm  sa  one 
is  raised  the  contest  ends,  and  the  victor  liolds  the  handle  in  his  left  hand.  The 
instructor  then  makes  all  those  wrestle  together  successively  who  have  won  the 
handle,  until  only  two  remain,  and  then  ascertains  the  strength  of  these  two  by 
a  dynamometer,  and  makes  a  note  of  it 

The  last  of  the  elementary  exercises  are  those  of  traction,  or  drawing  against 
each  otiier,  holding  on  by  a  rope,  either  in  pairs,  or  several  together  polfing 
against  a  fixed  point,  which  may  be  a  dynamometer,  mdicating  the  force  of  the 
combined  pull  resulting,  or  the  men  are  divided  into  two  squads  and  pull  against 
eaoh  other. 

As  most  of  these  exercises  admit  of  a  rhythm  or  cadenced  sound  emitted  by 
the  men  themselves,  this  vocal  accompaniment  is  strongly  recommended.  It 
certahily  gives  additional  animation  to  the  scene.  Indeed  the  cultivation  of  the 
voice  is  considered  eminently  essential  in  the  course  of  gymnastics.  Singing 
exerA  a  salutary  influence  on  the  chest,  and,  moreover,  it  is  incontestable  tint 
it  will  be  the  means  of  powerfhlly  acting  on  the  morale  of  the  Frendi  soldier, 
bj  leaching  him  songs  of  patriotic  and  martial  import  The  singing-lesson  at 
whidi  I  was  present  was  particulariy  interesting.  The  system  is  one  recently 
invented,  wherein  the  ordinary  notes  are  represented  by  arithmetical  nam- 
bers  thas  occupying  about  one-third  of  the  usual  space.  Pointing  by  means 
of  two  canes  to  each  representative  number  is  all  that  is  required  by  the  In- 
atroctor.    The  pupils,  about  300  men  and  officer^  intoned  the  notes  with  adnd- 
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nble  preeiflioiL  When  the  iDstractor  opened  out  the  canes  thej  made  a  cre«- 
eendOH-flwelling  to  the  loadest — and  when  he  dosed  them  graduallj  it  was  a 
beantUbl  diminuendo,  "  in  linked  aweetnees  long  drawn  oat"  There  was  then 
aimg  a  concerted  piece  in  two  parta,  extemporised  by  the  highly-gifted  Com- 
mmdant,  who  figured  it  on  the  blackboard.  It  waa  at  onoe  moat  aocorately 
111119— flrat  and  second  so  admirably  concerted  that  the  whole  seemed  as  it  were 
an  oigaa  of  human  stops— alto^  tenor,  and  bass  most  harmoniously  blending. 
Soeh  are  the  elementary  gynmastics  of  the  course. 

n.  APPLIED  0TiorA8nc& 

The  exercises  of  applied  gymnastics  must  be  directed  with  extreme  prudence. 
Oin  must  be  taken  by  the  instructor  that  the  emulation  of  the  pupils  should 
BOl  degenerate  into  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  instigating  them  to  dangerous  efforts. 

Daring  cold  weather  they  must  abstain  finom  executing  leaps  that  require  vio- 
lest  eflbrts;  at  all  times  those  who  are  not  perfectly  disposed  should  not  be 
fsqidred  to  leap  at  alL  Carelessness  and  inattention  to  the  rules  can  alone 
ctnae  those  accidents  apprehended  in  these  exercises. 

The  dimensions  of  the  obstacles  to  be  leaped  over  must  be  gradually  in- 
I;  but  no  downward  leap  must  erer  exceed  sixteen  feet— five  meters, 
is  the  regulation ;  but  really  to  leap  down  sixteen  feet  seems  no  small 
r,  considering  that  the  height  of  an  ordinary  room — some  ten  or  twelve 
feci  would  make  the  nerves  tingle  if  we  had  to  leap  down  that  height ;  how- 
ever, the  French  soldiers  perform  such  leaps  with  ease,  and  therefore  we  must 
coaclade  that  all  Anglo-Saxons  here  or  elsewhere  can  ''  go  and  do  likewise.** 

Vbe  words  of  command  are:  1.  Attention.  2.  Forward — leap— one,  twoi, 
ttires.  At  the  second  word,  the  man  closes  the  points  of  the  feet;  at  the  word 
SM^  he  stoops  on  his  lower  extremities,  slightly  raising  the  heels  and  stretching 
Ui  snns  to  the  rear,  the  fists  clenched;  he  then  rises  again,  the  arms  hanging 
wtunUydown.  At  the  word  two,  he  repeats  the  movement;  at  three,  he  re- 
oommenoes  the  same  movement,  stretches  the  hams  vigorously,  throwing  his 
etna  imvard,  leaps  the  distance,  or  over  the  obstacle,  falls  on  the  p<Hnt  of  his 
Ast,  stooping  down,  and  then  comes  to  attention. 

Hie  same  principle  is  observed  in  all  leaping,  whetlier  to  a  height,  downward, 
or  iirward  and  downward — the  only  diffidrenoe  being  in  the  position  of  the 
In  leaping  upward,  the  arms  are  flung  overhead  to  aid  the  ascent — ^the 
in  a  downward  leap ;  but  if  the  leap  be  forward  and  downward,  the 
begins  with  his  arms  in  advance,  and  then  places  them  perpendicularly 
Cir  the  CsdL    The  reverse  takes  place  when  in  leaping  forward  and  upward. 

Thns  they  practice  leaping  in  every  possible  direction — upward  and  down- 
mud  combined — ^upward,  forward,  and  downward — ^to  the  right  or  to  the  left — 
to  tiie  right  and  to  the  left  and  downward  combined — the  arms  being  directed 
aoeofdingly.  They  leap  backward  precisely  in  the  some  directions,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  same  rules.  In  leaping  backward  from  the  top  of  a  wall,  the  man 
flnt  takes  a  glance  at  the  descent,  turns,  closes  his  feet — ^the  heels  projecting 
the  wall,  stoops — ^the  upper  part  of  the  body  being  forward,  places  his 
outside  his  feet  and  seizes  the  edge  of  the  wall,  the  four  fingers  above, 
the  thumb  underneath,  and  thns  flings  himself  backward,  his  arms  overhead. 
When  there  is  width  as  well  as  depth  in  the  backward  leap,  the  body  and  the 
tegs  are  flung  off  almost  horizontally. 

The  ruling  leap  is  performed  in  a  similar  manner— the  nm  being  quickeQtti 
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more  and  more  up  to  the  moment  of  springing  forward.    Some  of  the  leaps  n 
aaw  performed  were,  horn  fifteen  to  twenty  feet    As  a  complement  to  thee^ 
lai^iing  exercisesi  the  ground  may  be  prepared  with  yarious  objects  to  leap  orer, 
such  as  benches,  tables,  heaps  of  stones,  Ac. 

The  men  are  also  progressively  practiced  in  all  these  leaps,  carrying  their 
arms  and  baggage.  In  such  cases  the  downward  leap  must  be  restricted  to 
thirteen  feet  The  soldier  holds  his  rifle  balanced  at  the  trail  with  the  rig^t 
hand,  the  muzzle  slightly  raised,  so  as  to  prevent  it  fit>m  touching  the  ground ; 
he  holds  his  sword  (as  the  French  soldier  has  a  sword)  with  his  left  hand* 
When  the  soldiers  have  become  familiar  with  leaping,  the  difficulty  is  increased 
by  rendering  movable  first  the  point  of  departure,  and  then  the  point  of  the 
fidl,  and,  finally,  both  these  points  are  made  movable.  To  leap  fit>m  a  body  in 
oscillation,  the  soldier  leaps  at  the  moment  when  the  body  is  sinking.  There 
is  great  danger  in  leaping  from  an  object  in  rapid  motion.  In  case  of  necessity, 
the  solcUer  must  &ce  m  the  direction  of  the  motion,  and  at  the  moment  of  qoit- 
ting  it  he  must  lay  hold  of  it,  shortening  his  arms,  and  so  push  himself  back- 
ward, lengthening  his  arms. 

It  is  a  general  principle  that  in  leaping  from  a  height  of  any  extent;  the  sol- 
dier should  avail  himself  of  anything  at  hand  to  diminish  the  shock  of  the  iaIL 

The  circumstances  in  which  leaping  must  be  resorted  to  are  often  llnfore■eei^ 
and  leqoire  prompt  decision ;  it  is  therefore  important  that  the  men  should  be 
tanght  the  following  principles — ^useful  to  everybody — to  apply  them  sponta- 
neously on  all  occasions: — 

FtnL  To  form  a  rapid  judgment  of  the  obstnble,  and  also  of  the  ground  on 
either  side.  We  scan  the  g^und  in  advance  of  the  obstacle,  in  order  to  make 
a  good  choice  of  a  footing  for  the  leap ;  if  the  ground  is  too  smooth  the  foot 
may  dip ;  on  soft  ground  there  can  not  be  a  good  footing  for  the  leap.  By  scan- 
ning the  ground  beyond  the  obstacle,  we  select  our  landing-place,  and  we  fixne- 
see  what  difficulties  we  shall  meet  with.  A  difference  of  level  between  the 
point  of  departure  and  the  fall  modifies  considerably  the  extent  of  the  lei^ 

Seoond.  During  the  leap  the  breatliing  must  be  restrained,  and  the  air  with 
which  the  lungs  have  been  previously  filled  must  be  expired  the  moment  tlie 
man  reaches  the  ground. 

Third.  In  leaps  in  width  and  height,  fiing  out  the  clenched  fista  in  the  dirao- 
tion  the  body  is  to  take,  so  as  to  augment  the  impulse  given  by  the  legs. 

To  prove  the  utility  of  this  principle,  the  men,  in  leaping,  sometimes  hold  in 
each  hand  a  grenade  of  two-pounds  weight,  or  a  four-pound  shot;  with  this 
auxiliary  the  width  of  the  leap  is  augmented. 

Fmrih,  In  downward  leaps,  raise  the  arms  vertically  as  soon  as  the  body 
begins  to  descend,  in  order  that  the  body,  reaching  the  ground  on  the  point  of 
the  feet,  may  sink  verticaUy  without  losing  its  equilibrium.  If  a  man  leaps 
into  water,  he  places  his  arms  at  his  side,  his  hands  on  his  hips,  the  ibet  dose 
together,  the  points  of  the  feet  lowered,  the  body  stiff  and  rigid. 

Fiflh.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  leap  keep  the  arms  in  the  parallel  positkm 
they  have  at  its  commencement,  in  order  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  body. 

Sixth.  In  forward  or  wide  leaps  indino  the  body  forward,  in  order  that  the 
oblique  action  of  the  legs  on  the  body  may  be  more  efficient 

The  recommendation  to  precipitate  the  last  movements  of  the  run  preceding 
the  leap,  has  the  Important  advantage  of  enabling  the  s(^er  to  indine  hb  body 
as  much  as  possible. 
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Fall  on  the  point  of  the  feet,  the  legs  being  eloee  together,  bending 
i  the  aitiealationB  of  the  body  from  above  downward,  in  order  that  the  shock 
I  nol  trwamitted  to  the  head  without  being  leesened  and  attenuated  by  nn- 
BTOOt  decompoaitions  of  th^  Sane,  The  articolationa  of  the  feet  ooncor  efB* 
oioiMdj  ^th  thia  reaolt,  and  it  would  be  dangeroua  not  to  araQ  ourselrea  of 
em  bj  fiJling  on  the  aolea  of  the  feet,  especially  the  heela,  as  previoudy  ex> 


JBf^Uk,  Avoid  too  rough  a  ikll  by  giTtng  to  all  the  artieulations  a  general 
(danpiile  *'  setting  up,"  so  as  to  make  a  light  bound  on  landing. 
MitiL   On  landing  aroid  all  useloes  motion,  allow  the  muscles  to  relax;  their 
contraction  and  rigidity  would  interfere  with  the  body's  equilibrium. 

practice  leaping  with  poles.  These  are  of  different  dimensionSi 
with  the  smallest — not  longer  than  the  rifle— and  finished  with  long 
m  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  in  length.  He  then  seizes  the  pole  higher  or 
',  aooording  to  the  distance  of  the  leap.  Of  course  perfect  suocess  in  this 
depends  greatly  upon  the  energy  of  the  eflbrt,  and  the  long  and  rapid 
n.  bf  which  it  is  preceded.  They  alao  leap  with  two  poles  together  from  a 
i|^  the  poles  being  planted  parallel  and  about  two  feet  apart 
8aap8D8km-bars  are  made  subeervient  to  tlie  training  of  the  French  soldier, 
lit  exercise  enables  him  to  use  his  body  as  he  pleases,  in  any  possible  poei- 
m,  piovided  he  can  get  hold  of  anything.  Its  beautiAil  and  splendid  result  is 
[tiaoidinaiy  strength  of  arms,  legs,  hands,  and  fingers.  Indeed,  these  sus- 
nkma  of  the  body  by  the  hands,  the  elbow,  the  legs,  by  one  hand,  one  leg, 
m  flnger,  in  every  possible  position,  show  how  the  men  are  prepared  for  the 
casualties  of  the  assault 
ciimb  ropes  after  the  manner  of  sailors,  and  horisontal  beams  are  raised 
heights  from  the  ground,  in  which  they  learn  to  preserve  a  perfect 
oSBxiuii — sitting,  moving  along  them  by  the  hands,  supporting  the  body, 
Uoh  k  free  to  (all,  and,  finally,  walking  erect  upon  them  like  a  rope-dancer 
itiioiil  his  balance-pole  I  In  these  ticklish  positions  they  meet  and  pass  each 
her— simulate  a  fell  and  recover ;  the  beams  may  be  Inclined  or  even  set  in 
oCta,  It  matters  not — they  hold  on  and  do  their  work  equaUy  well — and  drop 
the  ground  without  injury. 

TImj  are  taught  to  pick  their  way  over  scattered  stones  or  stakes  driven  into 
e  ground ;  and  it  has  even  been  thought  expedient  to  teach  them  how  to  walk 

y  on  stilts, 
•fie  taught  swimming — all  its  necessary  movements  before  they  go  into 
e  water ;  and  many,  I  was  told,  strike  out  at  once,  at  the  first  trial,  thus 
oving  the  physiological  or  anatomkial  efficacy  of  the  weU-considered  mode  of 
itioii.    In  the  water  they  are  practiced  in  performing  the  feats  required  in 
teal  war&re,  carrying  their  arms  and  accoutrements  in  a  variety  of  ways,  ac- 
fdiog  to  the  supposed  circumstances  of  the  campaign. 
Of  course,  if  the  men  are  taught  to  swim  they  must  be  sent  regulariy  into 
e  water.    This  regulation,  therefore,  insures  personal  cleanliness — the  first 
le  oC  health,  which  is  much  needed  in  all  armies.    The  morality  of  most 
mies  is  generally  above  the  average;  it  should  naturally  be  less— as  nothing 
oduoes  more  to  long  life  than  exercise,  regular  hours,  and  a  rational  disciplme 
It  deaiiliness,  personal  deanliness  is  wanting,  and  we  have  to  deplore  the 


With  a  view  to  escalading,  the  French  soldier  is  assiduously  traiiied  in  aU  thft 
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ahi/U  of  ladder-mountmc^with  ladders  of  wood  and  ladders  of  rope— and  h< 
beoomes  tt  good  as  a  sailor  in  pulling  himself  up  a  rope^  either  looped,  knotted, 
or  smooth,  from  the  gronnd  to  anj  reasonable  or  onreasonaUe  height    If 
0oaling4adder  be  not  at  hand,  a  tent-pole  or  any  pole  will  do  to  enable  him  to  geb 
to  the  top  of  a  wall  or  the  crest  of  a  parapet    Heisactnalljtangfatninedifferant 


modes  of  performing  this  aohioYement  so  flattering  to  the  ambition  of  the  Frendt. 
soldier. 

The  scaling  of  a  represented  turret  was  something  beautiftil  to  see.     '*  In  th^ 
twinkling  of  an  eye''  or  **  done  in  no  time^'*  can  alone  describe  the  rapidity  of 
the  exploit 

Sreiy  appUanoe  may,  howoTer,  be  wanting  on  certain  oocasioDS  in  wai^— 
it  matters  not— the  French  soldiers  are  taught  how  to  mount  a  wall  wittiOQt 
any  instrument  whatever— with  their  feet  and  the  hands  and  the  iingers  akma 
Bullets  and  cannon  balls  leave  holes  and  indentations  in  the  hardest  waDa— 
these  are  represented  on  the  walls  of  the  Gymnasium— and  thus  they  practios- 
this  last  resort  of  the  resolute  and  determined  besiegers.  If  there  be  no  holes 
—410 paints  dappui  for  the  ascent — what  then?  Why,  then  they  build  a jpyn^ 
mid  of  men — ^four  men  stand  as  a  base^  two  or  four  more  perch  themselves  on 
the  rixmlders  of  these,  and  then  one  mounts  to  the  top  on  the  shouldmB  of  the 
latter  by  way  of  apexl 

They  have  adopted  all  the  fetes  of  the  (rcy»^  as  performed  by  acrobste. 
These  tend  to  strengthen  the  arms  and  promote  that  self-reliance  and  confldeace 
iriiioh  are  the  prime  elements  of  a  good  soldier.  Some  of  their  swinging  Iss|« 
with  the  irapiu  were  prodigious,  from  one  end  of  the  long  gymnasium  to  the 
other,  where  they  alighted,  and  caught  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  descended 
10  the  ground,  with  hands  and  fingers,  by  mimic  bullet  holes,  as  before  desoribed. 

Flying  leaps  on  and  over  a  wooden  horse  are  practiced  in  every  poaslhls 
direction,  and  the  French  cavaliy  are  required  to  be  able  to  leap  on  their! 
from  the  rear  while  galloiNng,  and  to  leap  over  a  hedge  or  barrier  together 
the  horses,  but  on  foot,  holding  the  reins !  It  is  impossible  to  brieve  that  very 
many  can  do  this;  but  that  is  the  aim,  and  the  higher  the  aim  the  greater  the 
effiMt,  and  something  worth  having  is  sure  to  be  done,  even  if  we  iaU  of  the 
highest  attainment. 

The  most  laborious  of  the  practices  is  probably  that  of  carrying,  at  the  lop 
of  their  speed,  all  the  implements  of  war,  faadnes,  sand-bags,  gabions,  projeo- 
tiks,  Ac.,  whose  weight  is  prog^ssively  iDcreased  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds. 
Th^must  also  practice  carrying  ladders,  beams,  caissons,  dragging  gun-oar- 
liages,  Ac,  and  they  are  equally  habituated  to  cany  rapidly  and  skilUhlly  the 
wounded  from  the  field  of  battle,  by  placing  men  on  litters,  or  any  substitatd 
at  hand,  in  the  gymnasium. 

Sw<»d  exercise,  bayonet  exercise,  boxing  and  fencing  are  also  tangfat^  but 
only  the  rudiments.  In  the  reg^ents  and  battalions  they  have  more  opportu- 
nities of  perfecting  themselves  in  these  acoomplishment& 

Such  is  a  succinct  account  of  the  military  gymnastics  of  the  FrendL  The 
800  various  fetes  and  practices  have  only  one  object  in  view,  preparation  for  the 
possible  and  probable  casualties  of  war,  but  they  have,  meanwhile^  the  positive 
and  immediate  effect  of  giving  the  men  the  utmost  freedom  of  motion,  aphmbf 
sel^reliance,  and  that  very  usefol  self-esthnate  in  the  soldier,  namely,  that  he 
is  superior  to  every  other  in  the  world.  It  will  take  a  vast  deal  to  knock  that 
conceit  out  of  him. 


REIABiLS  ON  FRENCH  MILITARY  EDUCATION. 


Tbx  English  Commissionen  in  their  Report  on  '*  The  best  Mode 
)f  Beoi^ganizing  the  [English]  System  of  Training  Officers  for  the 
Sdentific  Corps,  together  with  an  Account  of  Foreign  and  other 
IfiEtary  Education,"  close  with  the  following  general  remarks  on 
hsDch  Military  Education : — 

Tbb  foDowing  summary  may  close  our  account  of  French  Military 
Unealioa. 

1.  The  French  army  combines  a  considerable  proportion  of  officers 
proibMioiially  educated,  with  others,  who  form  the  majority,  whose 
daima  to  promotion  con»st  in  their  sertice,  proved  ability,  and  conduct. 
Dn^-tiiixd  of  the  officers  in  the  line,  two-thirds  of  those  in  the  scientific 
DOfpi^  and  the  whole  of  the  stafE^  receive  a  careful  professional  education ; 
kha  ranainder  are  taken  upon  the  recommendation  of  their  superior  offi- 
ein,  from  the  ranks.  But  it  was  stated  to  us  expressly  that  sudi  officers 
lo  DOl  often  rise  above  the  rank  of  captain. 

i.  There  are  no  junior  military  schools  in  France,  and  no  mlHtaiy 
ifccaiion  commences  earlier  than  sixteen.  This  is  the  very  earliest  age 
■t  wUeh  pupils  can  be  received  at  the  Polytechnic  or  at  St  Cyr,  and  the 
umal  age  is  later;  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  Special  Corps,  strictly  pro- 
iwioiial  education  does  not  begin  till  twenty  or  twenty-one.  The  best 
prsparation  for  the  mUitary  schools  is  found  to  be  that  general  (in  France 
dikflj  mathematical)  education  which  is  supplied  by  the  ordinary 
adiooU  of  the  country,  directed  as  these  are  and  stimulated  by  the  open 
examinations  for  admission  to  St  Cyr  and  the  Polytechnic 

8.  The  professional  education  for  commissions  in  the  line  is  that  given 
at  the  school  of  St  Cyr.  A  lair  amount  of  mathematics  is  required  at 
intraoce,  but  the  chief  instruction  given  at  the  school  is  of  a  profes- 
Bonal  character.  Active  competition,  however,  which  is  the  principle 
of  an  French  military  education,  is  kept  up  amongst  young  men  edu« 
eating  for  the  line  by  the  competitive  entrance  to  the  school,  by  the  S3rs« 
tern  of  examinations  pursued  in  it,  and  in  particular,  by  the  twenty-five 
or  thirty  places  in  the  Stafif  School  which  are  practically  reserved  for  the 
beat  pupils  on  leaving. 

4.  In  the  Staff  School  itself  the  competitive  system  is  acted  upon  • 
there  are  strict  examinations,  and  the  pupils  are  ranged  in  the  order  of 
merit  on  leaving  the  College. 
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5.  The  oflleen  of  artillery  eiid  engineen  msf  be  Mid  to  be  in  qoite  a 
peonlier  potitioii  in  Fnuieei  owing  to  the  hi^  edneetion  giTen  at  the 
Poljteehnic  School  The  oonaeqnenee  is,  that  tiie  preparatory  education 
of  Frendi  artillery  and  engineer  officers  is  oi  the  highest  scientific  char- 
acter. We  haye'  already  spoken  largely  on  this  point,  and  need  do  no 
more  than  allude  to  it 

6.  We  may  remark,  that  preparatory  military  education  in  France  is. 
mainly  mathematical — at  the  Polytechnic  almost  wholly  so.    The  litenux 
and  classical  elements,  which  enter  so  largely  into  all  education  in  Eng* 
land  and  Prussia,  are  in  French  military  education  very  much 
aside.    Lectures  in  military  Instory  and  literature  are  said,  howcTor, 
succeed  at  St  Cyr. 

*f.  The  system  of  State  foundations  (Baur$ei)  existing  in  the  Pd; 
nie  and  St  Cyr,  and  affording  a  curious  parallel  to  the  military 
tions  in  the  Austrian  schools,  requires  some  notice.  Every  pupO,  in 
the  Polytechnic  and  St  Cyr,  who  can  proye  poverty,  is  entitled  to  State 
rapport,  either  entire  or  partial  At  the  present  time,  not  less  than 
tiilrd  of  the  students  in  each  of  these  schools  reoeiTe  such  maintenanoe. 
The  system  of  awfi  Bounet  is  of  old  standing  in  France ;  moat  of  tiuas 
were  destroyed  at  the  Berolution.  They  were  renewed  and  grealiy  de- 
voted to  military  purposes  by  Napoleon.  The  extent  to  which  they  an 
giren  may  seem  excessiye,  but  it  must  proye  a  powerful  incentiTe  and 
asristanoe  to  talent 

S.  It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  comparatiyely  little  practietl 
teadiing  in  the  School  of  Application  for  Artillery  and  Engineen  at 
ICets.  But  a  very  extensiye  practical  training  is  in  fiu^t  supplied  to  tiuae 
officen  after  they  enter  the  seryice,  remaining  as  they  must  do  with  the 
troops  until  promoted  to  the  rank  of  second  captain,  and  subsequentlj 
being  employed  in  the  arsenals,  workshops,  fortified  places^  Ac. 

9.  The  French  haye  no  "  senior  departments'*  for  militarf  education. 
In  this  respect  their  practice  differs  fitmi  that  of  England  and  Germany. 


PART   II. 
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L  OUTUKK  or  MILITiLST  ST8TI1C 

According  to  the  law  of  the  3rd  of  September,  1814,  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  present  military  organisation  of  Prussia,  eveiy 
Prussian  above  twenty  years  of  age,  is  boand  to  serrice  in  arms  for 
the  defense  of  his  country. 

The  military  force  of  the  country  is  made  np  of  three  distinct 
bodies,  and  the  whole  of  the  adalt  male  population  is  distributed 
among  them«    It  consists  of, — 

L  The  Standing  Army. 
n.  The  National  Militia  or  Landwthr^  divided  into  two  portions, 
▼is.,  the  first  Landwehr  and  the  second  Landwekr, 
IIL  The  Last  Reserve  or  Landsturm. 

L  The  standing  army  is  composed  of  all  young  men  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  period  of  service  in 
time  of  war  is  for  five  years,  but  in  time  of  peace  the  young 
soldiers  can  obtain  leave  of  absence  after  three  years'  service ; — ^they 
belong  for  the  remaining  two  years  to  what  is  termed  the  ^  reserve,^ 
receiving  neither  pay  nor  clothing,  and  they  are  subject  to  be  re- 
caHed  if  war  should  break  out 

Encouragement,  indeed,  is  given  and  advantages  held  out  to 
hduce  men  to  stay,  and  to  take  a  neW  engagement  for  an  additional 
term  of  six  years ;  but  it  is  sud  that  only  a  small  number  are  thus 
obtained.  The  bulk  of  the  troops  are  men  serving  for  this  short 
time ;  and  there  are  many,  it  should  be  added,  whose  term  of  ser- 
vice is  even  yet  shorter.  For  all  educated  young  men,  all,  that  is, 
who  pass  a  certain  examination,  are  allowed,  on  condition  that  they 
pay  for  their  own  equipment  and  receive  no  pay,  to  shorten  their 
service  from  three  years  to  one.  This  privilege  appears  to  be  very 
laigely  used.  It  should  also  be  stated,  that  young  men  of  any  class 
may  volunteer  to  perform  their  service  at  any  age  after  seventeen. 

The  Prussian  standing  army  amounts  at  the  present  time  to 

*  Complied  from  tb«  **R«port,  aid  AceomiMojIi^  DocuMBti  of  Oit  Aojtl 
ta  Fortifii  MHittfy  Edoeatiott,'*  1687. 
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about  126,000  men.  It  in  divided  into  nine  army-corps  or  corpi 
d*Ann6e,  one  of  which  is  named  the  gaard,  and  the  others  are  nmn- 
bered  from  L  to  Yin.  In  each  there  is  a  regiment  of  artillery  and 
a  division  of  engineers.  A  regiment  of  artillery  consists,  in  time  of 
peace,  of  three  divisions ;  each  division  of  one  troop  of  horse  artil- 
lery and  four  companies,  of  which,  one  is  Fortress  artillery  with 
two-horsed  pieces.  Each  regiment  has  thus  three  companies  for  the 
service  of  the  fortress  and  twelve  for  field  service.  The  whole  of 
the  artillery  is  under  the  command  of  a  general  inspector,  and  it  ia 
divided  into  four  inspections.  An  engineer  division  is  composed  of 
two  companies.  There  are  nine  engineer  divisions,  one  in  each 
amy  corp^  The  whole  are  commanded  by  a  general  inqpeetor^ 
and  they  are  divided  into  three  inspections. 

The  promotion  in  the  Prussian  infantry  and  cavalry  is  regimental, 
and  by  seniority,  up  to  the  rank  of  major;  after  that  it  ia  by  adec- 
tion ;  and  an  officer  who  has  been  passed  over  two  or  three  iiiDes 
may  consider  that  he  has  received  an  intimation  to  retire  from  the 
service.  In  the  artillery  the  promotion  is  by  regiments;  in  the 
engineers  it  is  general 

n.  The  first  Landwehr,  or  Landwehr  of  the  firH  summons  {di$ 
tTMkn  aufgAoU^  consists  principally  of  young  men  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty-two  years  of  age,  who  enter  when  they  have  com- 
pleted their  period  of  service  in  the  standing  army,  lliey  aie 
ealled  out  once  every  year  for  service  with  the  divisiona  of  the 
atanding  army  to  which  they  are  attached,  for  a  period  varying 
from  a  fortnight  to  a  month ;  and  they  may  be  sent  in  time  of  war 
on  foreign  service. 

Those  who  have  passed  through  the  first  Landwehr,  enter  at  die 
age  of  thirty-two  in  the  second  Landwehr,  or  Landwehr  of  the 
mctmd  summons  (d€M  zweiten  aufyebott.)  They  are  called  out  only 
for  a  very  brief  service  once  a  year,  and  they  can  not  at  any  time 
be  ordered  out  of  the  country,  but  continue  to  form  a  part  of  the 
meand  Landwehr  until  they  are  thirty  nine  years  of  age. 

IQ.  After  the  age  of  thirty-nine  a  Prussian  subject  belongs  to  the 
last  reserve  or  Landsturm,  mad  can  only  be  smoomoned  to  service  in 
anas  upon  a  general  raising,  so  to  say,  of  the  whole  popolationi 
when  the  country  is  actually  invaded  by  the  enemy. 

With  the  standing  army,  the  center  of  the  system,  all  the  ether 
feicea  are  kqit  in  close  connection.  For  every  lepmeni  of  the 
ataading  army  there  is  a  corresponding  regiment  of  Landwehr,  and 
the  two  together  form  one  brigade.  In  the  local  distribntioB,  every 
tQlage  and  hamlet  of  the  Prussian  dominions  belong*  to  a.e0r^iB 
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Kgiment  of  Landwehr,  serviDg  with  a  certain  regiment  of  the 
army,  and  belonging  accordingly  to  one  of  the  nine  army  coipa. 

Such  is  the  military  organization,  which,  from  the  important  part 
played  in  it  by  the  Landwehr^  is  sometimeB  termed  the  Pruasian 
Landwthr  system.  The  history  of  its  formation  is  remarkable,  and 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  creation  helped  also  to  create  the 
▼eiy  peculiar  education  of  the  army. 

The  Prussian  Landwehr  or  militia  b  not  of  modem  origin ;  in  its 
form  at  least  it  is  but  a  revival  of  the  old  feudal  military  organiza- 
tioUf  to  fiu'  as  that  consisted  of  raising  the  country  en  masH^  instead 
of  keeping  up  a  permanent,  trained,  and  limited  military  force. 
Lamdwekr  or  Landtturm*  was  the  old  German  name  for  this  feudal 
array,  before  the  system  of  standing  armies  was  begun  in  Europe 
by  Charles  YII.  of  France,  with  his  Scotch  regiments.  It  waa 
poMibly  the  &ilure  of  the  trained  Prussian  armies — long  reputed 
the  models  of  military  discipline — ^in  the  attack  upon  France  in 
l792y  and  still  more  signally  at  Auerstadt  and  Jena,  which  partly 
led  to  the  revival  of  the  Landwehr  as  the  peculiar  national  force  of 
Pniiaia.  The  means  by  which  Stein,  and  after  his  expulsion, 
Sehamhorst,  called  it  into  activity,  was  a  master  stroke  of  policy 
nnder  the  existing  difficulties  of  the  country.  The  follo¥ring  out- 
Ena  may  be  sufficient  to  explain  its  effects  upon  education. 

The  condition  which  Napoleon  had  exacted  at  Ulsit — a  reduction 
of  the  standing  army  from  200,000  to  40,000  men — would  have 
lowered  Prussia  at  once  to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  power.  It 
adroitly  evaded  by  the  plan  of  keeping  only  40,000  men  in 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  disbanding  these  as  soon  as  they 
were  disciplined,  and  replacing  them  constantly  by  fresh  bodies. 
lliua  the  whole  population  of  the  country  was  ready  to  rise  in  1813, 
ifter  the  crisis  of  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Russia.  The  plan  was 
ebiefly  due  to  the  genius  of  Sehamhorst,  whose  early  death  deprived 
Prmna  of  her  greatest  scientific  soldier.  The  Landwehr  then 
proTed  itself  a  most  efficient  force,  though  its  success  was  promoted 
by  tlie  national  enthusiasm,  which  must  prevent  our  taking  such  a 
period  as  a  criterion  of  its  permanent  military  working.  Since  that 
time  it  has  continued  to  be  the  national  army  of  the  country. 

We  were  assured  that  this  peculiarity  of  the  Prussian  army  sys- 
tem, by  which  almost  every  man  in  the  country  serves  in  his  tun 
b  the  ranks,  has  had  a  tendency  to  improve  the  education  of  the 
oflkera.  It  seems  to  have  been  felt  that  the  officers  would  not  re- 
tain the  respect  of  intelligent  privates  unless  they  kept  ahead  of 

•  11mm  iM^ifMnii  to  ib«  word  iiMd  fMT  tlM  rWpf  M  MMM  «{ tlN  1>nl  te  l^a 
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them  in  education.  And  this  impression  appears  to  bare  been  tlie 
cause  of  the  royal  edicts  passed  in  1816,  by  which  it  was  required 
that  every  Prussian  officer  should  pass  two  examinations  before  re- 
o^Ting  his  commission,  one  to  test  his  general  education,  and  the 
other  his  professional  knowledge. 

n.  HISTORICAL  thw  or  fbussuk  hilitabt  kducahok.* 

The  Prussian  system  of  military  education  stands  in  close  con— 
nection  with  the  general  education  of  the  country,  just  as  the  Prus- 
sian military  organization  is  the  peculiar  creation  of  that  country*^ 
history.  And  the  greatest  improvements  in  the  army  and  in  its> 
scientific  teaching  have  been  made  at  those  remarkable  periods 
when  we  should  most  naturally  have  looked  for  them — the  time  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Liberation  war  of  1813 — 1814. 

The  leading  principles  of  Prussian  military  education  conust^ 
Jirtt,  in  requiring  from  every  officer  in  the  army  proof  of  a  fidr* 
general  education  before  his  entrance,  and  of  a  fair  military  educa- 
tion afterwards.     Secondly^  they  encourage  a  higher  military  educa- 
tion in  a  senior  school,  which  has  almost  exclusively  the  privil^e  of 
supplying  the  staff. 

In  this  requirement  of  a  fair  education,  both  general  and  military, 
univenally  from  its  officers,  Prussia  stands  alone  among  the  great 
military  nations  of  Europe,  and  this  honorable  distinction  is  in  a 
great  measure  the  result  of  the  diffused  system  of  education  through- 
out the  country,  and  of  the  plan  adopted  by  Stein  and  Schamhorst, 
to  make  the  officers  the  leaders  of  the  army  both  in  education  and 
in  military  science. 

The  military  schools  of  Germany  may  be  sud  to  have  begun  with 
the  Reformation  wars.  Some  such  were  founded  by  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  the  great  political  and  military  genius  of  Germany  in  that 
century ;  the  example  was  soon  imitated  in  Baden,  Silesia,  and 
Brunswick,  and  a  curious  sketch  of  military  education,  by  the  hand 
of  Duke  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  has  been  lately  published  firom 
the  Berlin  archives,  in  which  theology  and  mathematioa  hold  the 
two  most  important  places. 

The  first  school  of  any  real  importance  was  founded  in  Colbeig, 
by  the  great  elector,  Frederick  William,  in  1658.  This  had  oon- 
Mderable  success,  and  both  his  successors,  King  Frederick  and 
Frederick  William  I.,  improved  it  greatly,  and  finally  transferred  it 
to  Berlin.  It  was  the  time  (about  1705, 1706,)  of  the  groat  advance 
in  military  engiucering  under  Vauban  and  Coehom,  and  a  school 

*  Hie  chief  aotborlty  for  tbli  p«p«r  !■  a  Tery  daUilcd  acoMim  of  tb«  tt«ff  teboo^  (JOnlif  •• 
acAMie^  b7  rtMlfodcr.  pp.  l-98a 
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br  en^eeiing  was  founded,  in  which  ftorac  of  their  pupils  had  a 
p«ai  share.  The  first  Prussian  trigonometrical  survey  also  dates  as 
early  as  1702;  that  of  England  was  not  begun  till  1784.  It  may 
indeed  be  said  that  the  seientific  arms  b^an  to  take  a  more  fitrora- 
ble  place  in  the  Prussian  army  about  this  time.  They  have  held, 
and  even  still  hold  in  some  respects,  a  less  distinguished  position  in 
Gfermany  than  in  France,  England,  or  Sardinia;  and  the  first 
instance  of  an  artilleryman  being  made  a  general,  was  in  the  reign 
of  Frederick  William  L 
On  Frederick  the  Great's  accession  he  found  several  militarv 
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ichools  in  existence.  These  had  been  chiefly  founded  by  his  eccen- 
tric £sther,  who  had  a  passion  for  Cadet  Houses  and  cadets,  and 
their  object  is  said  to  have  been  to  supply  an  education  to  the 
nobility,  who  at  tliat  time  were  very  ill-taught  in  Germany.  After 
Frederick's  first  wars,  his  own  attention  was  much  occupied  by  the 
need  of  a  better  military  education,  ^d  he  continued  to  work  at 
the  subject  very  zealously  till  his  death.  His  example  on  this  point, 
M  that  of  a  great  military  authority,  is  most  instructive,  since  his 
object  was  at  first  only  to  educate  cadets  be/ore  their  entrance  to  the 
inny,  but  was  afterwards  extended  to  completing  the  education  of 
officers  already  on  active  service.  His  views  on  the  last  point  were 
carried  out  by  Schamhorst  They  were  the  germ  of  the  present 
Prussian  military  education. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  Austrian  Succession  War  and  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  the  first  great  wars  since  Louis  XIY.,  and  which 
broke  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace  of  the  eighteenth  century,  are  periods 
at  which  scientific  military  education  made  a  great  step  in  Europe. 
A  Treatise  of  Marshal  Count  Beausobro's  on  the  subject  first  showed 
the  existing  want ;  it  is  entitled  "  Utiliii  (Tune  EcoU  et  tPune  Aca- 
ihrnu  Miliiaire^  avee  des  Notes^  ou  Pon  traite  des  Ecoles  Militairts 
ii  VAntiquitV*  It  attracted  great  attention  on  its  appearance. 
Moat  of  the  military  academies  properly  so  called,  date  from  about 
tUa  time.  The  earliest  warrant  for  Woolwich,  dates  in  1741.  The 
Ilieresianum  of  Maria  Theresa  was  begun  at  Vienna  about  1748. 
The  first  French  school  was  the  celebrated  engineer  school  of 
Mexi^Tes  founded  in  1749.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the  old 
military  school  of  Paris  in  1761,  and  by  the  school  for  artillery 
at  La  Fere  in  1756.  Frederick's  own  Ritte}  Academie  dates 
from  1764. 

Frederick  began  this  institution  with  his  usual  energy,  inunedi- 
itely  on  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  "  My  fire  is  quenched," 
he  writes,  *'  and  I  am  now  only  busied  in  improving  the  practice  of 
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my  mea.  •  •  •  •  The  potitiou  of  the  oofmnon  eoUtor  Buqr 
be  left  aa  it  waa  before  the  war  began,  bat  the  poaitioii  of  the  offi- 
een  is  a  point  to  which  I  am  deroting  my  ntmoit  eaie.  In  order  in 
ftitmie  to  quicken  their  attention  whilst  on  service,  and  to  farm  their 
judgment,  I  have  ordered  them  to  receive  instraetion  in  the  ait  of 
war,  and  they  will  be  obliged  to  give  reasons  for  all  they  do.  Snch 
a  plan,  as  you  will  see,  my  dear  friend,  will  not  answer  with  everj 
one;  still  out  of  ihe  whole  body  we  shall  certainly  form  some  men 
and  officers,  who  will  not  merely  have  their  patent  as  generals  to 
show,  {dit  nieht  bhi  paUntirte  GtneraU  varstelien^)  bat  some  eapadty 
for  the  office  as  well"  He  had,  in  hci,  seen  with  great  adndraftioB 
the  improved  military  school  recently  founded  by  Maria  Theresa; 
and  as  it  is  best  on  such  points  to  let  this  great  authority  be  heard 
for  himself,  we  shall  quote  his  own  words:— 

**  In  order  to  neglect  nothing  bearing  on  the  state  of  the  mnajf 
the  Bmpress  founded  near  Vienna,  (at  Wiener  Neustadt,)  a  col^ge 
iHiere  young  nobles  were  instructed  in  the  whole  art  of  war.  She 
drew  to  it  distinguished  professors  of  geometry,  forUficalion, 
geography,  and  history,  who  formed  there  able  pupils,  and  made  it 
a  complete  nursery  for  the  army.  By  means  of  her  care,  the  milir 
tuy  service  attained  in  that  country  a  d^ree  of  perfection  whi^  it 
had  never  reached  under  the  Emperors  of  the  House  of  Aoelria; 
and  a  woman  thus  carried  out  designs  worthy  of  a  great  man.** 

Hii  letters  show  that  he  contemplated  an  improved  school,  and 
he  says  to  D*Alembert :  '^  I  send  you  the  rules  of  my  academy. 
As  the  plan  is  new,  I  beg  you  to  give  me  your  honest  opinion  of  it^** 
Accordingly,  the  academy  was  foifiided.  We  will  describe  it  ia  his 
own  words : — 

''An  academy  was  founded  at  the  same  time,  in  which  were 
placed  those  of  the  cadets  who  showed  most  genius.  Hie  king 
himself  drew  up  the  rules  for  its  form,  and  gave  it  a  plan  of  inatroe- 
tion,  which  stated  the  objects  of  the  studies  of  the  pupils,  and  of 
the  edocation  they  were  to  receive.  Professors  were  chosen  fifbm 
the  ablest  men  who  could  be  found  in  Europe,  and  fifteeik  yoong 
gentlemen  were  educated  under  the  eyes  of  five  instructors.  Their 
whole  education  tended  to  form  their  judgment  The  academy  was 
successful,  and  supplied  able  pupils,  who  received  appointments  in 
the  army."* 

This  school,  which  was  opened  in  1765,  was  Frederick's  only 
foundation  of  the  kind ;  he  was  occupied  with  it  incessantly.  The 
plan  of  its  studies  was  drawn  up  by  his  own  hand,  and  we  have 

***  Iliiloln  de  mon  Ttmp^**^fEu9rt9,  ▼!.,  p.  99. 
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■MUlj  «f  bis  leUen  of  eneoangement  to  its  popils  or  professors. 
WlMlber  he  is  writiDg  to  Vohaire,  Ck>iidoToet,  or  ^  My  Lord  Marischa^ 
Keith,  he  constsntly  shows  both  bis  weU-known  attentioii  to  the 
seoDony  of  his  new  school,  and  a  paternal  interest  in  bis  young 
cadets  and  their  teachers.* 

Accordingly,  both  in  professors  and  pupils,  the  new  institution 
loon  gained  an  European  character.  Out  of  its  twenty-first  direo- 
tof%  no  less  than  ten  were  distinguished  foreigners;  one  of  the 
bert  teachers  at  Berlin  was  D'Antoni,  a  distinguished  soldier  from 
dw  Turin  institution  and  the  artillery  school  at  Alessandria — 
idbiooh  which  were  still  .the  representatives  of  the  military  science 
of  tke  great  Italian  generals,  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  of  Spinola, 
and  MontecuculL 

This  institution  was  still,  as  it  would  appear,  upon  the  old  princi- 
pie  of  juvenile  army  schools,  nor  does  Frederick  seem  to  have  set 
on  foot  any  school  for  officers  after  entering  the  service.  But  he 
evidently  felt  strongly  the  need  of  improvii^  bis  staff  officers,  and 
of  caJaittg  the  science  of  bis  artillery  and  engineers.  Thus  we  find 
lum  nferring  to  the  French  engineer  school  at  Mesi^res ;  and  he 
sadeavored  to  raise  the  intelligence  and  education  of  bis  officersi 
ft  asay,  however,  be  suspected  that  the  spirit  of  the  ^  Potsdsroer 
OMarie,''.as  it  was  called,  became  gradually,  and  particularly  after 
Rraderick's  death,  too  literary  and  specnlative  to  suit  the  rough 
woik  of  war;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  some  defect  of 
this  kind  is  still  traceable  in  the  excessive  amount  of  teaching  and 
tiba  abstract  nature  of  some  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  staff 
sqImoI  at  Berlin. 

Sudi  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Schamborst,  the  virtual 
anftlMMr  of  the  present  system  of  army  education,  and  whom  the 
Fniaaians  still  regard  as  their  first  authority  on  that  subject.  ^In- 
straelion  is  given,"  he  says,  *'  at  the  military  school  in  all  literature, 
m  plUlosophy,  and  in  many  various  sciences.  F^erick  seems  to 
hum  wished  to  lay  in  it  the  foundation  of  the  education  at  once  of 
an  oAcer  and  of  a  learned  man.  Few  men,  however,  are  able  to 
eicel  at  once  in  various  branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  the 
means  to  do  so  in  one  is  not  to  attempt  it  in  n%anyJ" 


*  Bm  sItm  bimaelf,  in  bic  forcible  tfyle,  tbe  reaMM  for  bis  attention  to  earij  militarx  acboolt. 
■•  hnd  fMind  bie  yoanf  nobility  exeeailTely  averse  to  eiicb  education.  **  Tbey  riurink  ftxHB 
Iht  mtKf,"  be  aakl,  "  becaaaa  in  tbit  country  It  in  a  real  tralninf  for  tbe  charaeter.  NoCbii^ 
mpamtd  orer  in  a  younf  offleer ;  be  is  oblifed  to  maintain  a  prudent,  rifalar,  and  sensibife 

MmdmtL Tbisisprccisely  wbat  tbey  dielike,  and  one  atiU  bears  tbe  abnord  and 

inailaat  SKpression,  *  If  my  boy  will  not  work,  be  will  do  none  tbn  worse  for  a  seblier.* 
f «^  h«  oisj  do  for  a  mere  man-at-arms  (fantasun,)  but  not  for  an  oflleer  fit  to  be  advanced 
Is  lbs  Mfbeai  commsnds,  tbe  only  end  of  a  good  soldier's  lUe,  and  wbicb  requires  a  lenllj 
ntmdw  knowledfe."— CEKvree,  \x^  117, 120. 
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We  hare  referred  to  Frederick  and  his  school  rather  to  show  the 
inteiest  he  felt  in  military  education,  than  because  his  institotien 
was  very  important.  Military  edncation  was  sUli  very  imperfect, 
and  it  completely  languished  in  Prussia  till  Schanihont  established 
it  on  its  present  footing. 

Schamhorst  was  himself  an  Hanoyerian,  but  entered  the  Prussian 
service,  and  had  seen  by  experience  the  defects  of  their  system  in 
the  campaigns  of  1?92,  l?9d,  and  1805.  He  had  long  deroted 
e^>ecial  attention  to  military  education  and  to  all  the  scientific  part 
of  his  profession.  Along  with  Blucher  and  Gneisenan,  he  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  first  generals  of  the  army,  and,  on  the  ezhansUon 
of  Prussia  after  Jena,  he  was  selected  to  remodel  its  whole  system. 
He  did  not  live  to  complete  his  work,  having  been  killed  eariy  in 
1813 ;  but  his  statue  near  the  bridge  at  Berlin,  remarkable  for  its 
noble  and  thoughtful  expression,  records  the  gratitude  of  Prussia  to 
its  greatest  scientific  soldier. 

^The  perfection  of  the  French  military  organizaUon,"  aays  Mr. 
Alison,  appeared  to  him  in  painful  contrast  beside  the  numerous 
defects  of  that  over  which  he  presided.    •    •    •    •    Boldly  ap- 
plying to  the  military  department  the  admirable  principles  by  which 
Stein  had  secured  the  affections  of  the  burgher  classes,  he  threw 
open  to  the  whole  of  the  citizens  the  higher  grades  of  the  army, 
from  which  they  had  been  hitherto  excluded.    •    •    •    •^   j^j^ 
every  department  of  the  public  service  underwent  his  searchiug* 
eye." 

The  work  began  with  the  commission  of  1807,  of  which  both 
Stein  and  Schamhorst  were  members.  And  the  regulation  of  1808 
laid  down  the  principle  broadly,  that  the  only  claim  to  an  officer's 
commission  must  be,  **  in  time  of  peace,  knowledge  and  education ; 
in  war,  courage  and  conduct" 

On  these  principles,  during  the  next  three  years,  Schamhorst  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  present  education.  He  abolished  most  of 
the  existing  juvenile  schools,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  Cadet 
Houses,  intended  almost  solely  for  the  sons  of  officers.  He  changed 
the  previous  war  school  into  a  sort  of  school  d'Elite^  consisting  of 
a  senior  and  junior  department,  in  which  the  younger  soldiers  of  all 
arms  were  to  be  imbued  with  such  knowledge  as  might  give  them  a 
scientific  interest  in  their  profession,  and  in  which  senior  officers 
(also  of  all  arms)  were  to  have  a  higher  course  of  a  similar  nature, 
success  in  which  was  to  form  a  recommendation  for  employment  on 
the  stafil  He  began  the  plan  of  the  division  schools,  where  all  can- 
didates for  commissions,  but  not  yet  officers,  might  conduct  their 
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military  studies  along  with  the  practice  of  their  profesdon.  Its 
idea  was  to  make  some  military  stady  n$e€S$ary,  and  saocessful 
stady  hmorMe,  in  the  army.  Finally,  he  b^an  the  present  system 
of  earefol  examination  on  entering  the  army. 

The  following  historical  notice  of  the  origin  and  snccessive 
changes  of  the  diyision  schools  is  taken  from  a  eommnnication  by 
GoL  Yon  HoUeben,  and  a  member  of  the  G^nend  Inspection  of 
Military  Instmction  to  the  English  Commission. 

Hie  cabinet  order  of  the  6th  of  August,  1808,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  system  of  military  education.  It  regulates  the 
appointment  of  Swordknot  ensigns  and  the  selection  of  oflScers,  and 
declares  that  the  only  title  to  an  officer's  commission  in  time  of 
peace  shall  be  professional  knowledge  and  education,  and  in  time  of 
war  distinguished  valor  and  ability. 

The  cabinet  order  of  the  6th  of  August,  1808,  could  only  come 
gradiudly  into  operation ;  the  system  of  military  examinations  had 
to  be  created,  and  the  educational  institutions  had  to  receiye  a  new 
ofgaoiiation,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  general  officer.  Four 
proTincial  boards  of  examination  were  successively  established,  and 
on  the  1st  December,  1809,  a  body  of  instructions,  still  very  vague 
and  genera],  was  issued  for  their  guidance. 

A  cabinet  order  of  the  3rd  of  May,  1810,  remodeled  the  military 
schools,  directing,  in  addition  to  the  cadet  schools  at  Beriin  and 
Btolpe,  the  formation  of  three  military  schools  for  Swordknot  en- 
ngns,  {PartepSe-F&hnriche,)  one  at  Berlin  tor  the  marches  {Die 
Marken,)  and  Pomerania,  a  second  at  Kdnigsberg,  for  east  and 
west  Prussia,  and  a  third  at  Breslau,  for  Silesia;  and  the  formation 
of  a  military  school  at  Berlin  for  officers.  All  these  institutions 
were  placed  under  the  general  superintendence  of  Lieutenant49en- 
eial  Yon  Diericke,  who  had  also  the  special  superintendence  of  the 
boards  of  examination.  A  board  of  military  studies  was  created 
and  intrusted,  under  his  control,  with  the  task  of  carrying  the  regu- 
lations into  effect. 

Before,  however,  the  new  institutions  attained  to  any  stability  the 
war  years  of  1818 — 14 — 15  intervened,  and  the  operations  of  the 
board  of  examinations  ceased. 

Boon  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  directions  were  given  that  the 
examinations  should  recommence,  with  an  equitable  consideration 
of  the  clums  of  the  Landwehr  officers,  ensigns,  and  other  young 
persons  who  had  grown  up  during  the  war. 

At  first  there  was  only  one  board  of  examination  at  Berlin,  with 

laige  discretionary  powers  as  to  their  mode  of  procedure.    In  April, 
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1816,  a  cabinet  order  was  issaed  to  form  boards  of  ezainination  for 
the  Swordknot  at  erery  brigade,  as  the  present  diyisions  were  then 
eaHed,  besides  the  existing  board  at  Berlin,  for  the  examinadon  for 
an  officer's  commission. 

Ck>ntemporaneonsl7  with  the  nine  boards  of  examination,  the 
board  of  military  studies,  by  an  order  of  January,  1816,  directed 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  every  brigade,  and  attempted  to 
gradually  regulate  the  instruction  they  gaye.  The  schools  contained 
two  chsses,  the  lower  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  Swordknot,  the 
higher  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  rank  of  officer.  As,  howerer, 
no  standard  of  attainment  was  required  for  admission  into  the 
schools,  their  instruction  had  to  commence  with  the  first  elements, 
and  was  charged  with  more  work  than  it  could  perform.  Hie 
weaker  scholars  stayed  two,  three,  or  more  years  in  the  lower  class, 
and  the  education  of  the  better  scholars  was  impeded. 

During  this  and  the  following  period  the  authority  oyer  the  ex- 
amination boards  (the  Prmmdium^  was  distinct  from  that  oyer  the 
schools,  (the  general  inspection,)  and  it  was  not  till  later  that  both 
authorities  were  vested  in  a  single  person.  This  division  of  powers, 
intended  to  secure  the  independence  and  impartiality  of  the  exam- 
inations, led  to  the  result  that  the  two  authorities  were  occasionally 
led,  from  a  difference  of  principles,  to  labor  in  different  directions. 
Still,  in  the  infancy  of  military  education,  the  rivalry  it  occasioned 
was  &yorable  to  a  rapidity  of  development 

An  order  of  the  16th  of  March,  1827,  added  French  to  the 
studies  for  the  ensigns'  examination,  and  fixed  a  higher  standard  of 
attainments  in  military  sciences  for  the  officers'  examination. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  a  cabinet  order  of  the  27  th  of  March, 

1827,  directed  that  there  should  be  only  one  class  for  Swordknot 

ensigns  in  the  division  schools,  and  that  after  October,  1829,  the 

•candidate  should  obtain  a  testimonial  of  fitness  for  the  rank  of 

Swordknot  ensign  previous  to  admission  as  a  student 

Accordingly  young  men  had  to  be  prepared  for  examination 
for  the  Swordknot  at  their  entrance  into  their  corps,  or  might 
prepare  themselves  by  private  studies  and  instruction  daring  their 
service. 

The  task  of  the  schools,  still  very  comprehensive  embracing  all 
the  liberal  adenoes  as  well  as  the  military,  was  accomplished  during 
this  period  in  two  courses  of  nine  months,  in  a  higher  and  a  lower 
class. 

A  cabinet  order  of  the  31st  of  January,  1887,  introduced  the  en- 
trance examination,  instead  of  the  examination  fox  the  Swordknot 
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it  being  declared  that  every  candidate  for  the  commifision  of  an 
ofiioer,  after  his  reception  into  a  corps,  should  prove  in  an  examina- 
tion hia  possession  of  the  knowledge  requisite  for  a  Swordknot  en- 
signcy  before  his  actual  appointment.  At  the  same  time  a  regula- 
tion of  the  ministry  of  war,  of  the  I7th  of  December  1836,  re- 
modeled and  more  precisely  defined  both  the  entrance  (Swordknot 
ensign)  examination,  and  that  for  the  commission  of  an  officer. 
This  regulation,  while  it  essentially  modified  the  instruction  given 
at  the  division  schools,  furnished  them  at  the  same  time  with  a  more 
certain  clue  for  their  guidance.  The  preparation  of  youths  for  the 
Swordknot  examination  during  their  service  in  the  corps  was  dis- 
continued. But  the  standard  of  the  entrance  examination  was  still 
too  low,  requiring  only  a  small  portion  of  the  branches  of  a  general 
libenl  education,  and  that  not  in  the  shape  in  which  they  are  taught 
in  our  gymnasia.  Hence  the  evil  result,  that  young  men,  previona 
to  their  entrance  into  a  corps,  had  usually  to  prepare  for  the  mili- 
tary profession  at  private  institutions  instead  of  at  the  gymnasia, 
and  nevertheless  brought  with  them  a  very  defective  amount  of  pre- 
paratory training ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  demands  of  the  officers' 
eiamination  were  very  multifarious.  It  still  required  the  general 
icholastic  sciences  by  way  of  formal  education,  and  the  military 
icieiicea  as  a  special  education  for  the  military  profession.  Thus  the 
task  of  the  division  schools  continued  overwhelming,  and  an  aim 
was  aet  before  them  which  they  could  not  attain. 

A  regulation  of  the  4th  of  February,  1844,  reformed  simultane- 
ooaly  the  whole  system  of  military  examination  and  education. 

Ibe  views  which  guided  these  reforms,  the  improvements  and 
adriotages  which  were  hoped  to  be  thereby  obtained,  were,  in  gen- 
eral, the  following : — 

1.  The  military  profession,  like  every  other,  requires  a  general 
iehool  education  intended  generally  to  cultivate  the  mind,  distinct 
horn  the  subsequent  special  and  professional  education  for  which 
the  former  is  the  necessary  groundwork. 

Hia  former  is  tested  in  the  examination  for  the  Swordknot,  the 
latter  in  the  officers'  examination. 

2.  The  preparatory  education  required  from  the  candidate  for  a 
Swordknot  is  the  function  of  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  country. 
Nothing  but  what  they  can  impart  is  required,  and  from  considera* 
tion  of  the  youthful  age  of  the  candidates  (seventeen  years,)  the 
anumnt  of  preparatory  training  required  is  not  the  attainment  of 
the  highest  class  of  the  gymnasium,  but  only  that  required  for  ad- 

m  into  the  Prima. 
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8.  The  required  previous  trainiDg  not  only  gives  the  candidate  a 
more  certain  basis  for  his  subsequent  military  edocation,  but,  as 
being  the  gronndwork  of  all  professions,  leaves  lum  afterwards  at 
liberty  to  cultivate  the  special  knowledge  requisite  for  any  profes- 
sion that  he  may  prefer. 

4.  The  division  schools  are  freed  from  a  multifiEuious  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  scholastic  sciences,  a  task  beyond  their  power;  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  majority  of  scholars  were  very  little 
advanced  in  formal  and  general  education,  and  but  superfidaOy 
grounded  in  the  elements  of  the  professional  sciences,  while  they 
spent  years  in  being  drilled  for  an  examination,  instead  of  being 
educated  for  life. 

5.  K  the  division  schools  have  an  able  staff  of  military  teachers, 
they  can  give  a  good  professional  education.  Hie  younger  oflBoers, 
even  if  they  never  received  the  full  training  of  the  gymnasion, 
may  still,  by  their  professional  training,  raise  themselves  above 
their  subordinates,  (a  class  in  Prussia  often  highly  educated,) 
and  are  started  with  an  excellent  preparation  for  their  profiessioiial 
career. 

6.  By  the  amount  of  liberal  education  required  in  the  examinar 
tion  for  the  Swordknot,  the  friends  of  those  destined  for  the  military 
profession  are  admonished  to  provide  them  an  education  equal  to 
that  received  by  the  members  of  other  professions. 

7.  By  the  method  pursued  in  the  examinations  the  power  is  re- 
tained of  raising  or  lowering  the  standard  according  to  dtcum- 
stances.  When  the  supply  of  officers  b  deficient,,  the  standard  ea 
be  lowered ;  at  other  times,  as  at  present,  it  may  be  raised.  Since 
the  above-mentioned  regulations,  the  following  essential  alterations 
have  been  introduced  : — 

1.  The  examination  for  the  Swordknot  is  again  placed  after  ad- 
misnon  into  the  corps,  but  no  one  can  be  admitted  to  attend  the 
division  schools  without  a  testimonial  of  fitness  for  the  rank  of 
Swordknot  ensign. 

2.  A  testimonial  of  fitness  for  the  university,  t.  e.,  to  have  passed 
the  abiturient  examination,  dispenses  with  the  examination  for  the 
Swordknot.  In  consequence  of  this  rule  fifty  abiturients  on  an 
average  annually  enter  the  army.  Hiese,  as  well  as  the  selectaner 
of  the  cadet  corps,  must  be  considered,  in  point  of  scientific  educa- 
tion, an  excellent  sapply  of  officers.  From  the  powerful  impulse 
that  military  instsruotion  has  received  in  the  last  fifty  years,  it  mi^ 
be  expected  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  candidate  for  an 
officer*s  comnussion,  instead  of  passing  the  Swordknot  examination. 
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will  hure  to  biing^the  finiahed  training  of  the  gjmnMimn ;  in  other 
words,  to  haye  paaaed  the  abitarient  examination. 

8.  Instead  of  the  seyenteen  diyision  schools  there  are  now  hj  the 
regulation  of  1844,  only  nine,  and  a  farther  reduction  of  their 
nnmber  to  four  or  three  is  contemplated,  with  an  improvement  of 
the  staff  of  teachers  and  a  stricter  supenrision  of  the  scholars. 

m.  STsmc  ov  miutabt  xouoAnov  avd  pbomotiox: 

The  standing  army  composed  in  the  manner  and  nnder  the  cir» 
cnmstances  already  described,  is  snppUed  with  officers  who  most 
hare  a  good  general  education,  and  have  served  in  the  ranks,  or  hare 
obtained  a  certain  amount  of  professional  instruction.  The  usual 
course  is  as  follows: — 

Toung  men  obtain  a  nomination  from  the  colonel  of  a  regiment. 
This  nomination  admits  them  merely  to  service  in  the  r^ment  as 
privates,  with  a  recognition  of  their  being  candidates,  atpirantm  or 
aspirants,  for  the  rank  of  officer.  Before  they  obtain  that  rank,  the 
following  conditions  must  be  fulfilled.  Hiey  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  the  conmKAi  subjects  of  a  good  general  education,  such  as 
the  sons  of  well-bom  or  wealthy  civilians  may  be  supposed  to  re^ 
oeive.  lliey  must  serve  six  or  nine  months  with  the  troops ;  they 
must  attend  nine  months  at  a  division  school,  or  twelve  months  in 
the  artillery  and  engineer  school,  where  they  receive  a  course  of 
^>ecial  military  instruction ;  and  they  must  pass  an  examination  in 
professional  subjects  before  a  board  sitting  at  Berlin.  They  are 
then  eligible  for  a  vacancy.  In  order  to  obtain  a  commission  they 
require  further  the  recommendation  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  in  obtaining  a  commission  in  the 
Prussian  service  the  candidate's  chance  depends  greatly  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  colonel  and  the  after  assent  of  the  officers. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  maintain  an  exclusive  character  in  the  army. 
Above  two-thirds  of  the  commissions  are  obtained  by  the  coum 
described  above;  the  remainder  are  granted  to  those  who  pass 
through  the  cadet  schools. 

Of  these  there  are  five  altogether,  four  junior  establishments, 
situated  in  certain  provincial  towns,  and  one  senior  or  upper  school 
at  Berlin,  to  which  the  others  are  merely  preparatory.  They  are  all 
supported  by  the  state;  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  oducatitiK  the 
children  of  meritorious  officers  in  want  of  assistance ;  t)ut  thtty  ntn 
also  open  to  others.  With  the  exception  of  the  highest  n\mm  of  ilm 
upper  school,  the  Seleeta  above  mentioned,  the  instnictldtt  ((tvf*n  Is 
of  a  perfectly  general  character,  and  there  is  no  obligation  ovsn  fm 
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those  who  hare  received  the  most  ample  pecaniary  assbtanoe  to 
enter  the  military  profeeuon.  The  discipline,  however,  is  military, 
the  teachers  are  mostly  officers,  the  pupils  are  regularly  drilled,  and 
most  of  them  actually  go  into  the  army.  This  they  do  in  ordinaiy 
cases  without  going  through  the  highest  or  select  class  in  which  pro- 
fessional instruction  is  given ;  they  merely  pass  the  same  preliminary 
examination  as  the  candidates  nominated  by  the  colonels  of  regi- 
ments ;  they  enter  the  army  without  their  commissions,  and  have  to 
obtain  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  candidates,  by  serving 
six  or  nine  months  with  the  troops,  and  by  foliowii^  their  profes- 
sional studies  in  the  division  or  artillery  and  engineer  schools^  and 
by  passing  the  officers*  or  second  examination  before  the  examining 
board  at  Berlin.  Those  who  do  remain  to  go  through  the  h^est 
or  select  class  receive  their  professional  instruction  in  it  instead  of 
in  the  division  or  artillery  and  engineer  schools,  and  they  are 
examined  for  their  commissions  by  the  board  while  still  at  the  cadet 
aohooL 

Thus,  in  the  course  usually  followed,  three  requisites  are  exacted 
in  Prussia  before  a  commission  is  given ;  first,  a  good  general  educa- 
tion ;  secondly,  some  actual  military  service ;  and,  thirdly,  prdiw- 
uonal  knowledge  gained  by  something  like  a  year  of  military  study. 
But  the  military  service  is  not  required  from  the  upper  thirty 
students  of  the  Selecta  of  the  Cadet  House. 

It  will  be  well  to  mention,  at  the  commencement,  the  names  of 
the  two  examinations.  The  first,  the  preliminary  examination, 
merely  testing  the  general  education,  admits  to  a  particular  grade 
among  non-commissioned  officers ;  those  holding  it  rank  between 
sergeants  and  corporals,  and  in  consideration  of  their  being  can- 
didates {aspiranUn)  for  a  commission  wear  a  different  sword-knot, 
and  hence  have  the  name  of  Swordknot  ensign  or  PortepSe^hnrieh, 
The  fibrst  or  preliminary  examination  is  accordingly  caUed  the 
Partepie'/dhnrich  examination.  The  second,  the  professional 
one,  is  the  officers'  examination,  for  the  commission  of  second 
lieutentant 

These  two  examinations,  for  the  grade  of  Portepk-fdhnrkh  and 
for  the  officer's  commission,  are  either  conducted  or  controlled  by 
the  Supreme  Military  examinations  Board,  {Ober-Milttair^JSzamina' 
Utrng- Commission)  in  Berlin,  a  body  partly  composed  of  military 
officers,  partly  of  eminent  civilians. 

The  various  examining  boards,  the  central  and  the  local  ones, 
which  conduct  these  two  examinations,  are  quite  independent  of  the 
military  schools,  and  were  formerly  presided  over  by  a  different 
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Iiead;  bat  in  order  that  the  system  should  be  ufiiftmnlj  earned  out, 
and  as  Colonel  von  HoUeben  expresses  it,  that  '*  ike  exammaHma 
Mhomld  ixercue  a  mhUory  influence  <m  edueaiionf  and  thai  ikeir 
standard  ikould  b$  odjfuted  to  the  capacitke  of  the  eehooU^  they 
liave  now  been  placed  under  the  same  control  as  the  milittrj 
schools.  * 

Hie  whole  department  of  military  education  is  therefore  now 
binder  the  control  of  a  single  high  functionary,  bearing  the  title  of  the 
general  inspector  of  the  military  schools,  military  educatioUi  and 
jsiilitary  studies  {doe  Militair  Eniehunge'Wiid'BUdungeweeen^  who 
Teports  direct  to  the  king  on  all  subjects  relatbg  to  examioatiim 
and  instruction.  He  submits  his  proposals  on  matters  of  adminis^ 
tiation  to  the  minister  of  war,  who  issues  the  necessary  orders 
to  the  boards  charged  with  the  financial  control  of  the  varioos 
schools. 

The  general  inspector  is  assisted  by  a  supreme  council  or  board 
of  military  studies,  composed  of  field  officers  of  the  general  staff 
and  of  the  special  arms,  the  directors  of  the  war  school,  of  the 
supreme  board  of  military  examinations,  of  the  artillery  and  engi- 
neers school,  the  commander  of  the  cadet  corps,  some  of  the  con- 
sultative assessors  (  Vortragendtn  Bdthen,)  of  the  minister  of  worship, 
and  of  individuals  selected  from  the  general  body  of  learned  men 
professors.) 

The  principal  military  schools  of  Prussia  may  be  divided  into 
£vo  classes: — 

L  Those  which  give  a  good  general  education  to  the  sons  of 
jneritorious  officers,  but  which  are  open  to  others,  such  as — 

1.  The  Cadet  Houses  or  Cadet  Schools  (Cadetten-Hdueefj)  which 
supply  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  military  professional 
subjects. 

IL  Such  as  supply  professional  instruction  to  young  men  who  are 
candidates  for  the  rank  of  officer  in  the  Prussian  army.    These 


2.  The  Division  Schools  {DivisionS'Schule,)  nine  in  number,  one 
for  each  army  corps. 

3.  The  artillery  and  engineers  schools  in  Berlin. 

III.  Those  which  afibrd  professional  instruction  to  officers  already 
in  the  service,  to  qualify  them  for  special  duty,  limited  to— - 

4.  The    War    School    or    Staflf    School     {Knegi-Schule,)     in 
Berlin. 

IV.  Those  intended  to  give  special  instruction  for  the  training  of 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men.     Such 


fiM 
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ioned  OflBcen  School 


6.  Tlw  School  IMTuion  or  Non-com 
{SeluUtAtktUwig,)  at  Potodam. 

6.  The  Begimental  SchooU  {StyimmU  mi  Balailtoiu  SduUat.) 

7.  The  Mnuc  and  the  Swimmiiig  Schools,  and  th«  Central  Ojm- 
naitio  School  in  Berlin  {Oenlral  Twn-Amtalt.) 

6.  The  Veterinuj  S<^ool  {Thttrartmtuchule.) 

V.  Those  intended  to  pve  gratnitouB  edacation  to  the  children, 
itoyt  and  girls,  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers,  whoea 
parents  are  too  poor  to  provide  for  them.    Snoh  are, — 

0.  The  Military  Orphan  Hooses  {MUitair-  WauaJkamtr,)  at  An- 
Babn^,  Potsdam,  and  FreUsch. 

10.  Hie  schoob  for  soldiers'  children. 

In  addititm  to  these  might  be  mentioned  die  Medical  Institatiim, 
particnlaily  the  Frederick- William's  InstituUon  at  Beriin,  and  the 
Enight  Academy  {Sitler-Aeadtmie,)  or  Noblo  School,  in  Liegnit& 

Hie  annoal  cost  to  the  state  of  the  military  schools  in  1866, 
appears  to  be  as  follows: — 
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Or  about  £38,236  annually,  excluure  of  the  charge  for  bnildings 
and  repurs,  and  the  original  outlay  for  their  first  establishment. 
Hie  pay  of  the  student  officers,  and  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the 
military  professors  and  teachers,  are,  however,  drawn  from  their 
corps,  so  that  the  aboTe-mentioned  seems  only  to  include  the  extra 
pay  granted  to  the  professors,  &c. 

The  expenses  of  the  Non-commissioned  Officers  School,  of  the 
military  oipban  houses,  and  of  the  schools  for  soldiers'  cbildren,  are 
not  given  in  the  printed  paper  from  which  these  detuls  tiave  been 
extracted. 

*  A  PniHlu  dstlir  l»  (qui]  u>  tlim  ihllUiici  of  EniUih  atontj,  ud  70  cwM  of  Dniud 
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XT.  xxAxnrAnoirB— OKKUUL  axd  FsomsioirAL— tor  ▲  ooMMnsioir. 

Two  examinationB,  one  in  general  and  the  other  in  professional 
knowledge  are  required  of  aU  candidates  for  a  commission  upon  or 
soon  after  their  entrance  into  the  army,  unless  they  can  bring  a 
certificate  of  having  successfully  completed  the  regular  course  of  a 
Igymnasium,  in  which  case  they  are  excused  from  the  first 

These  two  examinations,  through  which  alone  admission  is  oh- 
-tained  to  the  rank  of  officer,  are  so  important,  and  hold  so  promi- 
jient  a  position  in  the  Prussian  military  system,  that  we  propose  to 
pre&ce  our  account  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  each  of  these  ex- 
aminations by  a  short  tabular  statement  of  the  circumstances  under 
-which  the  candidates  for  each  arm  of  the  service  respectively  pass 
'them. 


Th»  foDowInf  Caadidalti  offv 


for  Um  Prallaiinmrj,  EuigaX 

or  P9rup4»-fakmriek  Ex- 

amtnatioo, 


for  tho  Soeood  or  Oflleor^  Bx- 

aminatkM  (in  all  coms  bolbra 
tho  Bupmno  Boud  ot  Borlio.) 


^hoae  presented  by  the 
Colonela  of  BegimentSi 


comiDg  at  the  usoal 
tiMe  ih>m  the  Cadet 
House  (from  the  class 
oaUed  Atnui|) 


Pilose  who  stay  an  extra 
year  in  the  Special  or 
Select  class  (Seleda)  of 
the  Cadet  Hoaae, 

^liose  for  the  Artillery 
or  Engineers,  except 
when  thepr  came  from 
the  Special  or  Select 
class,  (SelecUi,)  of  the 
Cadet  House, 


Before,  after,  or  during 
(usually  before)  six 
months*  service  with 
the  Troops,  before  the 
local  Division  Board ; 

On  quitting  the  Cadet 
House,  before  the  Su- 
preme Board  at  Berlin ; 


Before  admission  to  the 
Special  or  Select  class 
(Selecta,)  before  the  Su- 
preme Board  at  Berlin ; 

After  nine  months*  ser- 
vice with  the  l^oops, 
and  three  months*  stay 
at  the  Artillery  and  En- 
g^eers  School,  before 
the  Supreme  Board  at 
Berlin; 


After  nine  months'  mili- 
tary instruction  in  the 
Division  School 


After  six  months'  service 
with  the  Troops,  and 
nine  months'  military 
instruction  in  the  Divi- 
sion SchooL 

On  quitting  the  Csdet 
House,  after  one  year's 
militaiy  instruction  in 
the  Select  dumSdeda. 

Alter  one  year's  stay  at 
the  Artilleiy  and  En- 
gineers School 


1.  The  Frdinmary  or  EMign'9  (PorUpSe-fahmich)  EjMimmUiarL 

According  to  a  special  law,  any  young  man  above  seventeen  and 
^  half  and  under  twenty-three  years  of  age,  whether  he  be  a  private 
or  a  corporal,  if  he  has  served  six  months  in  the  army,  and  can  ob- 
tain from  the  officers  of  his  company  a  certificate  of  good  condlMii 
^ittention,  and  knowledge  of  his  profession,  may  oliim  to  bt  €l^ 
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amiDed  for  the  grade  of  ensign  or  (Portepie-fahnrich.)  If  he  suc- 
ceed in  this  examination,  he  is  recognized  as  a  candidate,  an  aspirant 
for  a  commission ;  but  his  prospect  of  obtaining  a  oommiaaion  is 
subject  to  a  variety  of  subsequent  conditions. 

In  practice,  a  young  man  who  aspires  to  a  commission  applies  to 
the  colonel  of  the  regiment  and  usually  obtains  a  nomination  bdbre 
he  actually  joins;  and,  as  the  examination  is  entirely  of  a  ciyil 
character,  he  is  usually  glad  to  try  and  pass  it  at  once.  Having 
recently  come  from  school,  he  feels  probably  better  prepared  than 
he  is  likely  to  be  at  any  subsequent  time :  for  on  joining  the  corps, 
he  ¥rill  have  for  some  time  to  conform  to  the  life  of  a  private  soldier, 
to  sleep  and  mess  with  the  men,  and  to  mount  guard  in  his  tun ; 
and  with  the  drill  and  exercises,  and  the  marching  and  manceuvring 
with  the  troops,  he  will  have  enough  to  occupy  him  to  prevent  his 
preparing  for  the  examination.  The  two  qualifications  for  the 
ensign's  grade  are,  the  test  of  the  examination  and  the  six  months^ 
serrioe;  but  it  appears  to  be  indifferent  in  what  order  they  are 
taken,  whether  service  comes  first  and  examination  after,  or  viu 
wrsd. 

The  examinations  take  place  quarterly,  at  the  beginning  of  every 
January,  April,  July,  and  October.  They  are  held  in  the  great 
garrison  towns  by  local  military  boards,  consisting  of  a  president 
and  five  examiners.  Applications  for  permission  to  be  examined 
must  be  made  at  least  a  fortnight  before,  and  must  be  accompanied 
by  certificates  stating  the  candidate's  birth,  parentage,  ^c;  certifi- 
cates of  diligence  and  good  conduct  from  the  schoolmasters  or  other 
teachers  who  have  instructed  him ;  and  of  bodily  fitness  from  an 
army  surgeon. 

The  local  board  of  examiners  is  appointed  by  the  general  oflScer 
in  command  of  the  army  coips,  the  centers  of  examination  cor- 
responding in  present  practice  with  the  localities  assigned  to  the 
division  or  army-corps  schools,  nine  in  number,  presently  to  be 
described. 

The  first  part  of  the  examination  is  on  paper;  a  vivd  voce 
examination  follows. 

On  paper  the  young  men  have  to  write  three  themes  or  composi- 
tions in  German,  to  translate  two  passages,  one  from  Livy  or  Sallust, 
another  from  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Cicero's  Epistles,  or  Quintus 
Curtius ;  to  translate  sixteen  or  twenty  lines  from  French  into  Ger- 
man, and  two  passages,  a  longer  and  a  shorter,  from  German  into 
French.  They  have  one  question  in  common  arithmetic,  one  in 
eo nations,  progressions,  or  logarithms;  one  in  geometry,  one  in 
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trigonometry ;  they  have  one  in  mathematical  or  physical  geography, 
one  in  the  general  geography  of  Europe  and  its  colonies,  and  one 
in  that  of  Germany  and  Prussia.  There  is  one  question  in  Greek 
or  Roman  history;  one  in  the  earlier  German  history;  one  in 
modem ;  and  one  in  Prussian  history.  They  have  also  to  show 
that  they  are  acquainted  with  the  common  conventional  signs  used 
in  representing  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  maps ;  and  they  have  to 
copy  a  small  map  of  a  group  of  hills. 

The  time  allowed  for  each  question  is  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  or  an  hour ;  for  each  German  theme,  it  is  as  much  as  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  hours. 

The  questions  are  of  a  comprehensive  character ;  e,  g.  Give  a 
hiatory  of  the  campaign  of  1813,  or  of  the  life  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  enumerate  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
with  the  principal  towns  situated  upon  each  of  them.  The  Gecman 
themes  are,  first,  a  curricvLlum  vitce,  an  account  of  the  candidate's ' 
Ufe,  which,  is,  however,  not  supposed  to  count,  in  the  result,  and  is 
merely  for  the  examiner's  information ;  second  and  third,  two  themes 
on  some  sentence  or  proverb,  for  the  first  of  which  the  examiner 
assists  the  candidate  by  vivd  voce  questions  and  corrections  in  draw- 
ing up  the  preliminary  outline  of  arrangement ;  for  the  second  he  is 
left  entirely  to  himself. 

lliere  is  a  subsequent  vivd  voce  examination  in  all  the  subjects, 
dzAwing  excepted.  The  candidates  are  taken  in  small  classes,  not 
exceeding  seven  in  number,  and  are  examined  together,  but  not  in 
pablic 

The  results  of  the  examination  are  considered  according  to  the 
system  of  predicates  or  epithets,  sometimes  also  called  censures. 
The  candidates'  answers  are  characterized  as  excellent  (vorzuglich,) 
good  {gutf)  satisfactory  (be/riedigend,)  insufficient  {nicht  hinreiehend,) 
or  unsatisfactory  {ungenugend.  Numerical  values  are  attached  to 
each  of  these  epithets ;  '^  excellent "  is  marked  with  0 ;  '^  unsatis- 
fiK^tory  "  counts  as  1 ;  and  according  to  the  amount  of  importance 
attached  to  the  different  subjects  the  marks  thus  given  are  multiplied 
by  a  higher  or  lower  number,  by  5  in  one  case,  by  3  or  by  1  in  others. 
German,  Latin,  and  mathematics  have  all  the  highest  estimate  of  5, 
and  arc  each  five  times  more  important  than  drawing,  which  is 
marked  by  1 ;  geography,  history,  and  French,  are  each  valued  at  3. 
A  young  man  who  gets  the  predicate  "  excellent,"  in  German,  will 
receive  45  marks,  his  9  being  multiplied  by  5 ;  whereas  the  same 
predicate  for  history  would  obtain  him  only  1«5,  and  in  drawing 
only  5  marks. 


)0  muTAnr  imroATioii  m  pioaaA. 

Gcnnaii, i' 

IitSn, i 

If^ithematicfl, 6 

mrtory, 8 

Geogmphy, 8 

French, 8 

Drswing^ 1 


Totel^lSw 


A  report  is  then  drawn  up,  and  according  to  the  marks  or  predi- 

eates,  the  candidates  are  pronounced  as  admissible  with  distinction, 

admissible  with  honor,  or  simply  admissible ;  or  their  re-examination 

after  six  months,  their  re- examination  after  a  year,  or  their  absolute 

*  rejection,  is  recommended. 

This  report,  with  the  candidates'  certificates,  is  forwarded  to  the 
fupreme  military  examinations  board  at  Berlin,  and,  if  approred 
by  them,  is  submitted  in  their  quarterly  report  to  the  king ;  and  the 
resolt,  when  sanctioned  by  him,  is  communicated  to  the  respectire 
corps. 

The  candidates  are  all  informed  not  only  of  the  practical  retolt, 
but  also  of  the  particulars  of  their  examinations ;  they  are  told  in 
what  subjects  they  have  failed,  and  in  what  they  have  succeeded 
The  candidates  can  not,  under  any  circumstances,  try  more  than 
three  times. 

The  young  men  who  pass,  are  thus,  so  far  as  their  qualification  in 
point  of  knowledge  is  concerned,  pronounced  admissible  to  the 
ensign's  grade.  They  have  of  course  to  complete  their  six  months' 
service  with  the  troops.  Yet  even  when  this  is  completed,  a  vacancy 
in  the  list  of  ensigns  must  be  waited  for,  and  months  may  pass 
before  the  aspirant  receives  the  distinctive  badge,  the  special  Sword- 
knot,  which  marks  his  superiority  to  the  corporals,  and  shows  that 
he  has  gained  the  first  step  that  leads  to  a  commission. 

The  examination  that  has  now  been  described  is  obviously  one 
for  which  preparation  may  be  made  in  the  common  public  schools, 
and  under  the  usual  civilian  teachers.  A  young  man  of  seventeen 
need  not  have  been  positively  destined  to  the  military  profession, 
nor  have  gone  through  special  preparation  for  any  length  of  time 
beforehand.  The  boards  of  local  military  examiners  are  content  to 
take  them  as  they  are  offered,  inquiry  only  being  made  as  to  their 
birth  and  connections,  and  their  previous  behavior  at  school  or  under 
tuition. 

In  fact,  those  who  have  passed  successfully  through  the  full  course 
of  a  school  which  prepares  for  the  universities  (a  gymnasium,)  are 
excused  the  ensign's  examination.  The  certificate  they  have  re- 
ceived on  going  away  from  school,  upon  the  abiturienfs  or  leaWng 
examination,  as  it  is  called,  is  considered  quite  sufficient ;  except  in 
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le  case  of  candidates  for  the  artillery  or  engineers,  "who  are  ex- 
3cted  to  show  greater  proficiency  in  mathematics ;  and  certainly  a 
yj  in  the  head  class  of  a  gymnasinm  ought  to  be.  able  to  pass  the 
reliminary  examination  with  perfect  ease  and  with  credit  The 
noant  of  knowledge  required  and  the  particular  subjects  selected 
•e  not  those  of  the  first,  and  are  scarcely  those  of  the  second  class 
•.  a  gymnasium ;  and  the  assertion  was  even  made  that  a  boy  from 
le  upper  third  class  might  very  well  liope  to  pass  for  an  ensigncy. 
OBsibly  a  little  extra  tuition  from  the  preparatory  establishments, 
hich  are  said  to  have  sprung  up  with  the  special  function  of 
&bricating  Fahnrichs  "  might  in  this  instance  be  required. 
The  official  programme  is  here  given,  and  may  be  compared  with 
Le  studies  prescribed  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  Cadet  House  at 
eriiuy  {tee  the  account  of  that  school.) 

L  In  their  own  language,  good  legible  handwriting,  a  correct  style,  free  fh>m 
thosimphical  or  grammatical  mistakes,  ihcility  of  expression  in  writing  and 
edcmg;  some  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  Gterman  literature. 

2.  In  I*tin,  facility  in  understanding  the  Latin  prose  writers  ordinarily  read 
the  second  class  of  a  PruMlan  gymnasium.    A  written  exercise  in  translation 

JUk  Ifttin  into  Crcrman ;  grammatical  analysis  of  some  passages. 

3.  In  IVench,  facility  in  reading  and  in  translating  from  German  into  French, 
id  French  into  German,  gprammatical  analysis  of  French  sentences,  and  a 
lowledge  of  syntax. 

4w  Mathematics: — 

(a.)  Arithmetic  and  Algebra; — familiarity  with  the  ordinary  rules  for  the  ex- 
trsctfon  of  the  square  root  of  whole  numbers  and  of  fractions;  Proportk>n 
Mid  its  applications  including  questions  in  Partnersliip  and  Compound  Pro- 
portion;  the  theory  of  powers  and  roots,  with  integral  and  ftuctional, 
positive  and  negative  exponents.    Kquations  of  the  two  first  degrees,  with 
one  or  more  unknown  quantities;  Logarithms,  Logarithmic  Equations^ 
Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progression,  and  practice  in  the  application 
of  the  various  theories. 
(k)  The  complete  elements  of  Plane  Geometry,  mcasuration  of  rectilineal 
figures  and  of  the  circle,  transformation  and  division  of  figures ;  the  first 
dements  of  the  application  of  Algebra  to  Geometiy. 
(c)  Plane  Trigonometry,  Trigonometrical  functions  and  their  Logarithms. 
Use  of  trigonometrical  tables.    Calculation  of  particular  cases  of  trian^es, 
regular  polygons,  and  segments  of  circles. 
In  consideration  of  the  especial  importance  of  this  discipline  for  officers  of 
le  artillery  and  engineers,  a  higher  predicate  (i  e,  a  greater  number  of  marks) 
-fll  be  required  in  the  exercises  of  candidates  for  these  two  services;  the 
DOwledge  expected  in  their  case  will  be,  though  not  more  extensive,  more 
loroiigfa  and  deep. 

6.  Geography : — The  general  principles  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geogrs- 
by,  knowledge  of  our  planetary  mtem,  of  the  motions  of  the  liiarth,  and  of 
18  phenomena  immediately  dependent  upon  them.  Readiness  in  drawing  fironi 
kemccy  the  outlines  of  Uie  more  important  countries,  with  their  prmdpal 
(oontaina,  rivers,  and  cities.  General  outlines  of  Political  Geography,  in  the 
ise  of  the  more  states  out  of  Europe;  a  detailed  account  of  the  elements  of 
aropean  statistics,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  Germany  and  Prussia. 
6.  History: — A  knowledge  of  the  more  remarkable  events  in  the  histonr  of 
rest  nations,  of  the  general  connection,  causes,  and  consequences  of  these 
rents;  a  knowledge  of  the  remarkable  men  of  all  sndi  natkMis  down  to  the 
resent  time.  Special  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Greece^  Borne,  OflnnaBT 
tuwa^  witl)  particular  reference  in  this  last  case  to  its  external  growtb,  famsr 
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development,  and  to  the  principal  eyonts  of  the  most  important  wars  since  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

t.  Readiness  in  general  drawing,  and  in  oonstmcting  mathematical  flgares; 
some  akill  in  drawing  plans  of  poeitions  and  mountain^  in  the  way  of  prepara- 
tion for  military  plan  drawing. 

8.  The  candidate  may,  in  addition,  be  examined  in  other  subjects,  in  which 
bis  certificates  show  that  he  has  been  instructed;  for  example,  in  Natural 
Philosophy,  so  far  as  included  in  his  previous  course  of  instruction. 

It  mast  be  remembered  that  either  before  or  after  this  examina- 
tion some  months  most  be  spent  in  actual  service  with  the  troops 
by  all  bnt  \he  pupils  belonging  to  the  Selecta  of  the  cadet  school ; 
and  that  nine  months  of  study  at  the  division  and  artillery  and  en- 
gineer schools  intervenes  before  the  officers  examination  takes 
place. 

3.  The  Second  or  Officer'a  Examinaiion, 

The  second  or  final  examination  for  a  commission,  which  generally 
ensues  when  the  work  of  the  division  school  is  over,  is  held  in  Ber- 
lin only,  and  is  conducted  immediately  by  the  central  commission, 
to  which  reference  has  so  often  been  made — the  supreme  Militaiy 
Examinations  Board,  the  Oher-Militair-ExaminatioM  CammisnoM, 
This  board  or  commission,  a  list  of  the  existing  members  of  which 
is  given  in  page  179,  consists,  for  the  purpose  now  in  consideration, 
of  a  president  and  five  examiners,  selected  from  the  larger  number 
to  examine  candidates  for  commissions. 

The  examinations  are  held  continually;  two  opportunities  are 
afforded  every  year  to  the  candidates  sent  from  each  of  the  various 
army  corps.  The  requisite  papers  must  be  forwarded  to  the  com- 
mission eight  days  at  least  beforehand,  and  the  candidates  must  ap- 
pear in  Berlin,  and  take  up  their  quarters  in  the  buildings  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  board  on  the  Friday  preceding  the  day  fixed  for 
the  examination.  The  examination  usually  begins  on  the  following 
Monday,  and  lasts  through  the  week.  The  expenses  of  the  journey 
are  allowed,  except,  perhaps,  when  the  candidate  comes  up  a  second 
time. 

The  certificates  to  be  presented  are  the  following: — 

1.  The  certificate  of  birth,  age,  parentage,  &c  (This  is  called 
the  Ndtianale.) 

SL  The  Curriculum  Vita^  (an  account  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  candidates's  past  life,  his  education,  employment,  dpc,  Ac) 

8.  The  certificate  that  he  has  already  passed  through  a  previous 
examination  (the  Tentamen^)  held  by  the  authorities  of  the  divisum 
school 

4.  A  certificate  of  conduct  during  his  stay  at  the  divuBion 
school 
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5.  A  military  drawing  {CroquUj)  with  an  attestation  given  by  hia 
instructor  that  it  ia  the  candidate's  own  doing. 

This  ezaminationi  like  the  preliminary  one,  is  partly  on  paper 
and  partly  oraL  General  directions  are  given  that  the  examiners  in 
both  cases  shall  look  miunly  to  the  question  whether  the  candidate 
has  sufficient  positive  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  and  capacity  to 
explain  and  express  himself,  that  mere  lapses  of  memory  shall  not 
be  regarded,  and  that  natural  endowments  shall  be  principally 
looked  to. 

In  the  written  examination,  the  candidate  has  four  questions  given 
him  in  what  is  called  the  knowledge  or  theory  of  arms  (  Waffenlehre,) 
including  under  that  term  all  kinds  of  anmiunition ;  three  in  tac- 
tics; one  question  in  the  rules  and  regulations  which  touch  the 
duty  of  a  subaltern  officer ;  two  questions  in  permanent  and  two  in 
field  fortification ;  one  exercise  in  surveying,  to  test  his  acqaintance 
'with  the  common  instruments,  and  one  to  try  his  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  plan  drawing  {Terrain-DarsUllung ;  while  his  general 
skill  in  military  drawing  is  proved  by  his  either  copying  a  plan 
placed  before  him,  or  drawing  one  from  a  relief  model  of  a  moun- 
tainous district  (nach  Bergmodellen,) 

There  is  a  vivA  voce  examination  in  all  the  subjects. 

The  commission  meets  once  every  month  to  consider  the  examin- 
ations held  since  their  last  meeting.  The  result  is  announced  under 
the  form  of  the  predicates  or  epithets  already  more  than  once  refer- 
red to.  Honorable  mention  is  accorded  to  an  excellent  examination, 
and  mention  to  a  good  one.  If  there  has  been  an  uusatisfiACtory  re- 
sult in  one  of  the  subjects,  the  candidate  may  compensate  for  it  by 
superiority  in  other  subjects,  but  can  only  in  this  case  be  qualified 
as  mitisfactory  {hefriedigend^)  and  an  adequate  knowledge  of  "arms" 
and  tactics  is  regarded  as  indispensable  in  candidates  for  the  in- 
fimtry  or  cavalry,  and  in  "arms"  and  fortification  in  those  for  the 
artillery  and  engineers.  No  superior  work  in  other  subjects  is 
allowed  to  make  up  for  a  deficiency  in  these. 

If  a  candidate's  work  is  marked  as  insufficient  {meht  hinreichend,) 
he  is  sent  back  for  another  half-year,  and  if  he  has  done  unsatisfac- 
torily^  for  a  complete  year  of  additional  study,  with  leave  to  appear 
for  re-examination  after  that  interval.  In  a  case  of  re-examination, 
the  two  last  predicates  (nicht  hinreichend  and  ungenugend)  entul 
final  rejection. 

The  report  of  the  board  is  submitted  to  the  king;  the  leaolts  are 
oommunicated  to  the  various  corps.  The  annonneements  asnt  to 
the  candidates  state  the  predicates  assigned  to  the  variona  portiona  of 
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thdr  work.    Hiose  who  baye  passed,  receive  certificates  of  being 
qualified  for  the  second  lientenant's  commission : — 

This  rank,  however,  is  not  immediately  granted.  A  vacancy  may 
he  long  in  occurring,  and  most  be  waited  for.  Promotion  is  g^ven 
according  to  their  seniority  on  the  list  of  ensigns  in  the  regiment 
Another  condition  most  also  be  satisfied.  When  a  vacancy  occurs, 
the  senior  ensign's  name  can  not  be  submitted  to  the  king  for  his 
appointment  without  a  document  stating  on  the  part  of  the  ofilcers 
of  the  regiment  that  he  has  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  duties 
of  the  service,  and  that  they  consider  him  worthy  of  admission 
amongst  them  (tDurdip  in  seine  Miite  zu  treien.)  If  the  majority  is 
opposed  to  his  admission,  the  name  of  the  next  ensign  in  order  of 
seniority  is,  without  further  discussion,  brought  forward;  if  a 
minority  or  merely  some  individual  ofiicers  take  exception,  they 
state  the  grounds  of  their  opinion,  which  are  then  submitted  for 
consideration.* 

Special  merit  in  the  examination  may  be,  at  the  king's  pleasure, 
hdd  a  sufficient  reason  for  promotion  before  all  candidates  examined 
at  the  same  time. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  studies,  proficiency  in 
which  is  expected  of  candidates  at  the  second  or  officer^s 
examination : — 

L    KHOWLXDOK  Or  AXMB  AVO  MUKITIOVS. 

A.  (Jf  Gunpowder, 

1.  General  views  on  gunpowder  and  its  application. 

2.  Ingredients  of  gunpowder;  its  qualities  and  use. 

3.  Fabrication  of  tlie  same ;  principles  on  whicli  the  manufiusturing  process  is 
based. 

4L  Statement  of  the  various  kinds  of  gonpowder  in  usei,  and  their  dMoctive 
qualities. 

6.  Of  the  ignition,  combustion,  and  power  of  gunpowder. 
&  Qualities  of  good  powder;  examination  of  the  same: 

<L  According  to  their  external  characteristics. 
5.  According  to  force  developed. 

(L  By  Uie  mortar  eprouvette. 

b.  By  the  smaller  eproavette. 

y.  Or,  m  de&ult  of  such  instruments,  by  practical  experiment. 

7.  Ifanner  of  preserving  gunpowder;  characteristics  and  treatment  of 
damaged  gunpowder. 

8.  Precautions  to  be  taken  in  working  witli  gunpowder,  and  tFanqmrting  the 
same. 

9.  The  most  ignitible  materials  for  percussion  caps^  and  the  lika 


*  This  certificate,  accordinf  to  ■  HUtement  received  in  eooTemlloa,  It  in  ttia  fim  Inttuiee 
tnm  the  oflleert  of  the  company,  to  the  eflTect  that  the  eneign  In  qocatloii  Is  waS  i?imilwTttd 
and  dkeir  to  be  a  dcairable  addtcton  to  their  oamber ;  then  from  the  ai||or  of  tiM  lattalleB| 
aad  from  the  colonel  of  the  nclaeot. 
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B.    Cf  Artmery. 

1.  CitMiLoBildon  ot  ga^ 
fi>r  whidi  they  are  intended.    (Field,  siege,  and  iitarifling  artiUeiy.) 

S.  General  qaalities  to  be  required  of  a  pioperlj  oonatraoted  piece  of 
^sittnaiice. 

8.  Constniotioii  of  the  piece;  description  of  the  ssme  aoooiding  to  the  vari- 
Idnds  of  gnns,  specifying  the  nse  of  the  diflbrent  parts.    (An  exact  state- 
it  in  figures  is  onlj  called  for  in  reference  to  the  length,  weight,  and  diameter 
the  piece.) 

&  Materials;  qaalities  required  of  them;  entuneration  of  the  materials 

generall J  employed. 
h.  Interior  construction  of  the  piece;  length  of  bore^  chamber,  windage, 

and  touchhole;  their  influence  on  the  ranse. 
e.  External  construction  of  the  piece;    ap^iances  for  pointing  and 

managing  it,  and  connecting  it  with  the  gun-carriage. 

4.  Construction  of  the  gun-carriages;  enumeration  of  the  dilfonnt  kinds  of 
tSbft  same,  according  to  the  description  of  gun,  its  destinaticm,  and  materials. 

&  Specification  of  the  principal  component  parts  of  the  oanfagesL 

b.  Distinctive  charaoteristios  of  the  construction  c^  tiie  yarious  denomin- 
ations of  carriages. 

e,  Qeneral  principles  for  determining  the  proper  constnictioo  of  the  same. 

d  General  notions  relatiye  to  the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  carriage 
to  the  piece. 

5.  Construction  of  the  limbers. 

&  Enumeration  of  the  different  kinds  of  limbers. 

&.  Principal  component  parts  and  distinctiye  characteristics  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  yanous  kinds  of  limbers. 

c  General  notions  relatiye  to  the  weight  of  the  limber  in  iHPOportion  to 
the  piece  and  the  gun-carriage. 

6.  Statement  of  the  yarious  descriptions  of  wagons  used  by  the  field  artH- 
and  their  destination. 

7.  Ammunition ;  enumeration  and  description  of  the  objects  belonging  to  it 
C^Bxact  statements  in  figures  are  only  required  for  the  diameter  and  weight  of 

principal  kinds  of  projectUee.) 

a.  Projectiles;  statement  of  the  species  of  projectflcs  used  for  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  guns,  and  their  constroclion. 
c  Bound  sho^  cannon  ball,  srape. 
fi.  Shells;  their  yarious  8pe(^ 
y.  Light  balls. 
I.  Stones. 

&.  Charges;  general  description  of  them. 
m.  Infield-pieces. 
0,  In  heayy  artillery. 
e.  Primings;    enumeration  and  description  of  the  yarious  kinds  of 

primhigs. 
d  Other  military  fireworks ;  statement  of  the  principal  species,  and  their 

general  construction. 
t.  Transport  of  ammunition  by  limbers  and  carts;  paddng  of  the  same. 

8.  Moying  and  working  the  guns: 

a,  Gteneral  notions  on  the  working  of  fldd-pieoesL 

&.  Different  kinds  of  operations  with  field-pieces;   unHmbering  and 

limberinff  up. 
c  Position  c?  fieU-pieces  hi  firing,  with  regard  to  eflbct,  coyer,  and 

celerity  of  moyement 

d  Principal  manipulatioiis  in  woridng  the  same. 
«.  Loading. 
0.  Pobti^. 

^  DUa^ing;  theprooe8iaoooidligtotlitdtthi«ilkiite«r|m- 
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e.  ABoertaining  the  effideiicy  of  a  gun  proyious  to  using  it 

/.  Momentary  anseiriceabllity  of  gons. 

g,  SSxpedienti  fi>r  refwiiing  a  disabled  oarriage. 

9.  ArtiUery  practioe.      * 

a  Exposition  of  tlie  tiieorj  of  firing  (as  &r  as  it  oan  be  elncidaled  bj  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  mathematics;)  general  noUonscon- 
cerninff  the  cnrre  of  round  and  hollow  shot»  and  the  influence  of  the 
force  m  powder,  of  grayity,  and  of  the  air^s  resistance  nptm  their 
yelooity;  the  curre  after  the  first  grace;  tnjectoiy  of  gr^ie  shot 

b.  Classification  and  denomination  of  the  yarious  metiiods  of  firing  or 

throwing  projectiles. 

c.  Range;  oonditionson  which  it  depends;  its  practical  limits. 
d  Kflect  of  projectiles. 

m.  I^bableaocarac7ofprBCtioe;circumstanoe8onidiicfaitdepeodi. 

0,  Force  of  the  blow;  drcomstances  on  which  it  depends, 
e.  Recoil,  jumping,  or  bouncing;  explanation  of  such  occurrences. 
/  Applioiiion  of  the  yarious  descriptions  of  guns^  projectiles,  and 

methods  of  firing,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  mark,  the  distsnop, 

the  position  of  the  adyorsary,  and  the  ground. 

G.  Cf  SmaU  Arms. 

1.  <nassifieation  and  denomination  of  small  arms. 

5.  General  principles  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  musket,  the  infimtiy 
and  wall-piece  rifle,  the  carbine,  the  cayalrr  rifle,  the  pistol,  and  the  engineer 
musket  (if  the  candidate  is  in  the  engineers.) 

3.  Description  of  their  construction  and  arrangement  in  particular;  enumera- 
tion of  the  separate  parts  (an  exact  statement  of  dimensions  only  required  Ibr 
the  principal  ones;)  object  and  effect  of  the  same. 

4.  Estimate  of  the  practical  utility  of  the  yarious  kinds  of  fire-arms  as  em- 
ployed by  one  in&ntiy  and  cayahy  (no  technical  or  theoretical  inyeetigatioD, 
out  only  practical  remariu.) 

6.  j^nmunition,  as  the  ball,  cartridge,  and  patch: 

a.  Its  preparation. 

m.  In  the  usual  manner. 

0.  In  cases  of  need,  in  defiiult  of  the  usual  implements. 
&.  Presenring,  packing,  and  transporting  it,  both  in  carriages  and  by  the 

soldier  himself 
6.  l£anagement  of  small-arms: 

a.  Theory  of  firing  (in  its  general  scientific  bearings^  vide  artillery^  as  ap- 
plied to  small-arms ;  repeated  elucidation  of  the  curye^  line  of  mela], 
axis  produced,  and  the  relatiye  position  of  these  three  lines  in  the 
diffisrent  ranges. 

h.  Praotioal  rules  for  loading,  presenting,  taking  aim,  and  disohaigiiig^  at 
different  eleyations  of  the  adyersary,  and  at  diflbrent  ranges. 

1.  Cleaning  and  preserying  the  ann& 

D.  Of  Sida-Arms, 

1.  dassificatton  and  denomination  of  the  same: 

a,  Oayalry  side-arma 
h,  Lanoes. 

2.  Statement  of  the  general  principles  on  whk^  their  oonstmotioii  is  based. 

3.  Examination  of  the  state  of  aide-anna  on  reodying  them  (wittlii  the  Umili 
mentioned  aboye  in  C.  4.) 

4.  Effect  and  manageinent  of  the  same. 

n.  TAOnOAL  BBATfOlim 

A.  Army  Organualion, 

1.  Geoenl  skeldi  of  the  oiganiaitkm  of  the  Prussiaa  «m|f • 

2.  Oharactsristics  of  the  difl^arent  kinds  of  troops  (anM^)  tbiir  pmBOkMrn 
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(Qnmr  wettpona  are  inclodad  under  the  ibnner  heed,)  their  equipment  end 
destination. 

B.  Ehmeniary  T\Mtic8, 

1.  Account  of  the  regulations  conoeming  the  distribution  and  fimnation 
«f  m  battalion  of  infitntry,  a  regiment  of  oayahry,  and  a  batteiy,  in  line  or 
oolnmn. 

2.  Formation  of  the  different  columns  from  the  line^  fiirming  square,  deploy- 
ing and  forming  line,  movement  in  adyance^  to  the  rear  and  to  the  flank,  chang- 
ing fiv>nt  and  direction  in  line  and  column. 

3.  Formation  of  tiratUeurs  and  skirmishers;  posting,  coyering,  moving,  rein- 
Ibrcing,  reducing,  and  reliovinff  the  same. 

4-.  General  rules  on  tlie  conduct  of  the  separate  arms  in  action. 

a.  Engaoement  of  infimtry  under  fire  and  hand  to  hand,  in  dose  and  ex- 
tended order,  in  attack  and  defense. 

h.  Charge  of  cavalry,  attack  d  la  debandade,  wheeling  off  of  the  finirth 
suMiviaions  (platoons,)  skirmishing. 

c  Employment  and  conduct  of  artillery  in  action. 

5.  General  jHrinciplea   relative  to   the   combined  action  of  the  different 


6.  Tactical  advantages  of  ground;  level,  hOly,  open,  doae^  unindoaed,  and 
broken  ground. 

7.  Attack  and  defense  of  localities,  sudi  as  height^  woodsy  fiunm-buUding^ 
vfljagesi  and  defiles ;  &lse  attacks^  demonstrationa. 

a  FiM  Service. 

1.  Of  Hardies.  General  rules,  method,  and  object;  precautioni^  van  and 
rear  guards,  covering  parties. 

2.  Escort  of  transports  of  powder,  provisions^  and  prisonerB  of  war,  in  one's 
own  and  in  an  enemy's  country. 

3.  Surprises,  ambuscades,  and  reconnaissances. 

4.  Service  in  cantonments,  camp,  and  bivouac,  outposts,  picquets,  advanced 
pioqneta,  reserve  picquets  (movable  and  stationary,)  patrols. 

6.  Taking  up  quarters  in  ordinary  marches  and  cantonments. 

m.  roBTincATioN& 

A.  lUld  Works. 

1.  Object  of  breast- work  and  ditch  profiles  in  plains.  Plan  of  field-works; 
spen  works,  salient  angle,  its  dimensions. 

2.  Dead  angle  and  dead  ground.  Bemoval  of  dead  ground;  flanking ;  line 
of  defense ;  dimensions  of  re-entering  angle. 

3.  Indoaed  works;  dimensk>ns  and  qiace  indosed;  works  with  salient  an- 
ifM  only,  and  with  both  salient  and  re-entering  ang^ea. 

4.  Erection  of  works  to  be  defended  by  artHleiy;  firing  en  boHteUe^  and 
throng  embrasures;  platforms;  magazines. 

5.  Communication  with  interior  of  indosed  works. 

•  Artificial  obstacles  for  strengthening  field-works;  requisites  for  their 
sdaction  and  application;  method  oc  ooostnictkm;  advanoed  ditches  (demi  and 
entire;)  trous-de-loup;  abattis;  palisades  and  firaises;  barriers;  chevauz-de- 
fite;  pickets;  caltrops;  harrows;  dukes  and  inundations;  fougaaMs;  block- 
booses;  caponiers;  double,  single,  and  demi-caponiers  d  revere. 

7.  S^ngth  of  garrison  of  field-works. 

8.  DefllAdmg;  horizontal  and  vertksal,  of  open  and  indoaed  works;  traveraei 
and  bonnettes. 

9.  Construction  of  small  open  and  indoaed  fldd-works;  m^A^ng  qqj^  .  ^m^ 
lug;  profiling;  number  and  empk>yment  of  woriunen;  excavating  the'dltdi* 
temation  and  revetment  of  the  dopes  with  a  od%  fhiohiei^  wioker-woik,  gMaai. 
■nd-bags,  wood,  or  stones;  selection,  preparatkm,  and  appUoatloa  of  the  xm? 
lag  materials     (Of  the  ezeoutkm  of  the  rsvetoMiii  only  so  mooh  m  Mnr  ilmr 
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wfaetber  tlM  crramfaee  win  be  o^Mtble  of  undertakiDg  the  diraotUm  of  Micb 
works  in  an  efficient  nuuiner.) 

10.  Fortifloation  of  height!  and  defiles. 

11.  Object^  general  arrangement^  and  adrantageooB  sitaation  of  a  tte-de- 
pont 

IS.  Anangementa  Ibr  the  deteae  of  woodi^  1^0^l8«»  boasea,  cfaudiei^  and 
cfaarofayarda. 

18.  Attadc  and  defense  of  a  ledoabt;  snrprise;  attack  by  open  (broe. 

li.  Bepairhig  and  desUogring  roadsi  Ibrds,  and  bridgea,  wooden  and  atom; 
oonstraction  of  Ibot  bridges,  carriage  bridges,  bridges  across  swampa. 

B.  PermaneHi  IMifictUions, 

1.  Gonatmction  of  a  bastioned  front  in  a  plain,  with  rayelhi,  tenaille,  and 
oovered  waj,  in  plan  and  profile,  after  the  fiiit  qrstem  of  Vanban,  with  the  iia- 
proyements  of  Cormontai^;  name  and  destination  of  eveiy  sin^  part^  Angle, 
and  line. 

2.  Brief  description  of  a  regular  attadc  upon  a  bastioned  Ibrtress;  sketch  of 
the  preparati(»s  for  attadc ;  mies  of  drcomvaUation  and  oontrayallation. 

Description  of  pandlels,  approadies,  demi-panUMs,  and  the  daties  of  the  in- 
fimtiy  in  them ;  sapa^  trendi  cayaliers;  carrying  the  cohered  way,  crowning  llie 
glacis,  passage  of  toe  diU^  escalade  of  the  rampart  These  operatkma  to  be 
detailed  according  to  their  object,  position,  and  arrangement,  bat  withoot  qwdsl 
rsferenoe  to  their  technical  execution. 

Qeneral  notions  relative  to  the  batteries  of  a  besieging  army,  their  posilkHi, 
object,  calibre  of  gnns,  and  practioe. 

3.  Outlines  of  ue  system  of  defense  of  a  fortress  relative  to  the  employment 
of  infimtrjr  and  cavalry  in  garrison,  and  of  the  standing  artillery  in  noAof;  the 
fortress  and  placing  it  in  a  state  of  defense  against  a  regular  attack  or  an  attack 
by  open  force  in  aU  its  stages. 

Especial  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  in&ntry  and  cavalry  in  ganison,  ih 
guarding,  occupying,  and  defending  the  works,  and  in  sallies^  required. 

4.  Historical  sketch  of  an  actaal  siege  (on  which  the  examinee  has  at- 
tended a  lecture,)  and  the  principles  of  the  attack  and  defense  of  fortresses  in 
general 

6.  Account  of  the  situation,  form,  arrangement,  and  object  of  some  of  the 
means  employed  for  increasing  the  permanent  strength  of  fortroasea^  oxdusive 
of  the  more  technical  points. 

a.  The  rampart  of  the  body  of  the  place.    Angle  of  the  bastions  and  its 

effect;   length  of  flanks  and  faces;  ausliary  flanks;   emp^  end 

solid  bastions  attached  and  detached  ihusse-brajres. 
The  escarp,  earthen  wall,  revetment,  demi-fevetment,  simple 

crenneled  waU,  arched  crenneled  wall,  revetment  m  dMrnrge;  pe^ 

pendicular  and  parallel  casemates. 
h.  The  main  ditch,  dry,  wet,  and  dry  or  inundated  at  pleasure;  dnices, 

coffer-dams,  reswvoirs. 
€,  OutworiGB.    Ravelin,  tenaille^  oounterguards^  cover-fkoes^  SDvelqiei, 

tenaillons,  lunettes, 
d  Advanced  works.    Simple  and  double  tenaiUe;  horn-work  belbie  a 

baetkxi  or  redoubt;  crown-work;  double  orown^work;  admyaced 

ditdi,  with  advanced  oovered  way. 
e,  Detadied  works,  open  or  indosed  at  the  gone. 
/.  Interior  works.    Outs  inside  the  bastions;  rMuiti;  citadels. 

6.  Historical  notions  of  the  characteristics  of  some  of  the  principal  ifystenis 
of  fortiflcation,  e.  g,  the  old  and  modem  Italian,  the  old  Dutch,  Yauhui^s  second 
and  third  manner,  the  ideas  of  Coehom,  Rimpler,  the  French  school,  and  that 
of  IContalembert,  compared  with  Yauban'a  first  system,  but  without  statement 
f>f  proportkMis:  in  addition  to  thi%  the  characteristics  of  the  latest  Prassiaa 
fortificationa,  always  with  the  omission  of  details  more  eqieciatty  tecfanksaL 

T.  Modified  methods  of  attack;  surprise,  ssnault,  bombardment,  bkickade; 
explanation  and  statement  of  circumstsnoes  hi  which  attacks  of  tbia  Idnd  are 
praotksable. 
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IT.  BUBTBTDre  AXD  DEAwnrci  PLAin. 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  iiiBtnxmenti  geoerallj  employed  in  mOiterj  ■anreying^ 
and  their  niei 

a.  Inttnunentsftyrmeeeiiring  and  mArictng  oat  Btnigfat  lines;  tIl— - 
Signals,  bandrols,  or  jalom^  oonunon  staTea^  picket  post%  todi^ 
measuring  chains,  measuring  cord,  the  step. 
&.  Instruments  need  ibr  protracting  the  lines  measured,  ris. — 

The  step  measure,  calliper  oompasMSi  beam  compasses,  diyiding  and 
redudng  compasses, 
e.  Instruments  for  measuring  and  nuuidng  out  horisontal  angles: 

The  square,  the  plane  table,  caloptrio  compaseee,  the  reflector,  the 
sea-compass,  the  prismatic  compass,  the  astrolabe: 
dL  Instruments  ibr  measuring  vertical  angliBs: 

Lehmann's  dioptric  rule,  Schmalkalder*a  bolometer,  the  quadrant 
c  Lerding  instruments: 

The  ordinary  mason's  level,  the  (QHrit  leyel,  the  water  krely  tbs 
spirit  level  d  kmeUey  the  plumb  rule,  Lehmann*a  dioptric  rule  in 
connection  with  the  plane  taUe,  placed  horisontallj,  the  surreyof^ 
rule,  Schmalkalder'a  bolometer. 

2.  Operations  in  surveying  with  the  plane  table,  astrolabe^  refleolor,  and 


3.  Topographical  survey  of  a  locality  (theorectically  and  practically,)  recoih 
noitring,  geometrical  triangulation,  detailed  survey. 

4.  nasty  or  rough  sketch  of  certain  objects,  and  entire  (but  limited,  sectkms 
€i  ooontry. 

6.  Prawii^  plans. 

a.  KcSion  of  the  elements  of  topognpby;  rising  and  sloping  groundi 
running  and  standing  waters,  t&viskm  of  ground  in  a  militai^^  point 
of  view,  and  characteristics  of  the  same;  open,  indosed,  elevated, 
hQly,  mountainous,  broken  ground. 
h.  Theory  of  plan  drawing. 

«.  Tttd  first  elements  of  the  science  of  projection,  and  the  ooDstm^ 

tion  of  instruments  (or  measuring  dopes. 
0,  Fundamental  rules  for  plan  drawing  in  general,  and  ibr  drawing 
mountains  in  particular.    Statement  of  the  various  anglei  oi 
depression  of  inclined  planes  through  mountainous  regions. 
y.  Of  ^e  horiaontals,  and  the  laws  dependent  upon  them,  ralatffe 

to  motmtainous  districts. 
A  On  the  laws  of  defiles. 

c.  On  ascertaining  the  diflbrence  of  devation,  and  drawhig  profiles. 
{.  Yiew  of  the  accessories  of  plan  drawing;  the  choice  of  colon 
and  of  tjrpe,  and  the  order  in  which  tl^  operations  neceasaiy 
fiyr  prepanng  a  plan  are  peribrmed. 
c  Practical  phm  drawing  firom  copies  and  models. 

r.  lOLiTABT  GOMPOflrnoir  and  KvowuDas  or  thx  bbrvicx. 

A.  Exerdtea  in  JiiUtary  Con^pontioiL 

L  Dimwing  up  reports  on  incidents  connected  with  the  service,  and  with  the 
duties  of  a  subaltern  officer,  directed  to  the  military  authorities  and  superior 
offloeiB  of  every  rank. 

X,  Instractioos  to  subordinates. 

3.  Applications  and  memorials. 

B.  AcqvainkMce  wUh  the  Cfenerai  Beffvlatiani  tf  fkt  Serriee, 

1.  The  laws  on  disciplinary  and  military  punishmenti. 

2.  The  pioeeedfaigs  m  courts^martial,  dnun-head  ooortHMOtlil,  nA  Muitivf 
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Tbe  preparation  for  this  second^  severer,  and  professional  test  that 
has  just  been  described,  is  osnally  obtained  in  the  division  schools, 
of  which  an  account  will  shortly  follow,  and  to  which  anj  young 
man  once  accepted  as  a  candidate,  who  has  served  his  six  months 
with  the  troops,  and  has  passed  his  preliminary  or  ensign  examina- 
tion, may  be  admitted,  even  though  a  vacancy  has  not  yet  occurred, 
and  he  has  not  yet  received  hb  definitive  promotion  to  the  ensign's 
grade. 

T.    mUTABT  8GH00U  lOB  rBSPABDf  0  OfllGIBfl. 

The  Cadel  SdiooU  or  Cadet  Hcmm, 

The  actual  military  education  of  Prussia  commences  with  the 
ead«t  houses,  the  schools  intended  for  pupils  before  entering  the 
army.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  junior  and  the  senior. 
They  can  not  indeed  be  called  exclusively  military  schools,  since  the 
education  which  most  of  their  pupils  receive  is  one  which  fits  them 
for  dvil  professions,  and  is  not  specially  military;  and  there  is  no 
obligation  even  on  those  who  have  received  the  laigest  amount  of 
pecuniary  assistance  to  enter  the  military  profession  when  they  leave 
the  cadet  house.  The  highest  class,  however,  of  the  Upper  Cadet 
Sehool  of  Berlin,  called  the  Selecta,  receives  strictly  military  teach- 
ing for  a  year,  and  the  schools  may  fairly  come  under  this  denomin- 
ation, as  being  mainly  intended  to  educate  the  sons  of  officers  who 
are  in  want  of  assistance,  and  as  possessing  a  military  discipline, 
uniform,  and  spirit 

These  are  five  in  number,  four  preparatory  schools,  and  one  a  finish- 
ing institution ;  the  four  first  in  the  provinces,  at  Culm,  Potsdam^  Wahl- 
statt,  and  Bensberg,  the  last  in  the  capital  itseK  At  the  four  junior 
schools,  boys  may  be  admitted  at  10  or  11,  and  may  remain  till  15; 
at  the  upper  school  the  ordinary  stay  is  from  15  or  10  to  18  or  19. 

The  whole  constitute  together  a  single  body,  called  the  cadet 
corps.  Boys  may  enter  the  school  at  Berlin  on  passing  an  examina- 
tion, without  previously  attending  one  of  the  lower  schools;  but 
those  who  are  sent  up  by  the  authorities  from  Culm,  Potsdam, 
Wahlstatt,  and  Bensberg,  are  received  without  examination,  being 
already  members  of  the  corps.  A  smgle  officer  exercises  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole ;  and  a  single  commission,  of  which  the  general 
inspector  is  chairman,  regulates  all  matters  relating  to  the  admission 
of  candidates  into  the  body. 

The  whole  number  at  present  is  between  1,100  and  1,200,  of 
whom  420  are  in  the  Upper  School  at  Berlin,  205  in  the  Prepara- 
tory School  at  Potsdam,  and  200  at  each  of  the  other  housea. 

The  cadets  are  of  two  kinds,  the  King's  cadets  and  the  Pennon- 
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en  or  p^yu^  pnpik ;  the  fbnner  are  720  in  nmnber,  the  Utter  about 
490.  The  pensioner!  pay  200  dollars  (80/.)  a  year  for  board  and 
inatraetion  together ;  the  King's  cadets  are  aided  in  various  degrees 
aeeordingly  to  the  folIowiDg  scale : — 

240  pay  30  doUan  UL  lOi.)  each. 
240  pay  60  doUara  (9t)  each. 
240  pay  100  doUara  (151)  each. 

Foreigners  are  admissible  at  a  yearly  payment  of  300  dollars 
(45/.,)  and  a  few  extra  day  scholars  (IfotpiUtHten^)  when  the  classes 
are  not  too  fall,  are  received  for  20  dollars  a  year  (3/.) 

The  King's  cadetships  are  granted,  according  to  the  pecuniary  cir- 
eomatances  of  the  applicants,  to  the  children  of  ofScers  of  the 
etanding  army,  or  of  the  Landwehr,  who  have  disting^uished  them- 
aehrea  or  have  been  invalided  in  actual  service  in  the  field ;  to  the 
diildren  of  non-commissioned  officers  who  have  in  like  manner  dia- 
tingniahed  themselves  and  received  severe  wounds  in  the  service ; 
and  to  those  of  any  citizens  who  have  performed  any  special  service 
to  the  state.  The  sons  of  meritorious  officers  who  have  died  in  in- 
digence or  have  retired  upon  pensions,  the  sons  of  indigent  officers 
in  general  in  the  standing  army,  and  the  sons  of  meritorious  non- 
eonuniasioned  officers  of  twenty-five  years'  standmg,  are  also  in  like 
manner  eligible. 

In  very  special  cases  of  poverty,  the  supplementary  payment  is 
d]q[Mnsed  with  altogether. 

Pensioners  are  admitted  from  all  classes  and  professions  accord- 
ing to  priority  of  application,  and  to  their  qualifications  as  shown 
by  their  examination.  A  gpreat  number  of  these  are  said  to  be  the 
sons  of  officers,  of  those,  namely,  who  are  not  in  need  of  pecuniary 
aanatance.  And  the  number  of  the  pensioners  generally  appears  to 
be  steadily  on  the  increase.  In  the  regulations  printed  in  1850,  the 
places  open  for  this  class  of  cadets  are  stated  to  be  only  216 ;  at 
present,  as  has  been  seen,  provision  is  made  for  something  like 
double  that  number. 

The  four  junior  schools  at  Culm,  Potsdam,  Wahlstatt,  and  Bens- 
beig,  are  all  divided  for  purposes  of  instruction  upon  the  same  uni- 
form plan  into  four  classes,  numbered  up  from  six  to  three — Sexta 
at  the  bottom;  Quinta;  Quarta;  and  Tertia  at  the  top.  The 
upper  school  at  Berlin  succeeds  with  three  classes,  the  second,  the 
first,  and  the  special  or  select — Seeunda^  Prima,  and  SeUeta,  Each 
of  these  classes,  however,  may  contain  any  number  of  co-ordinate 
snbdivisions,  all  taught  the  same  subjects,  and  presumed  to  contain 
pnpils  of  the  same  capacity.     No  teacher,  it  is  considered,  can  wrtit- 
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fiielorilj  undertake  to  gire  a  leaaon  to  moie  Uubi  thirty  at  a  time; 
and  the  Seennda  at  Berlin  was  thus  parted  out  in  the  year  raiding 
liareh,  1866,  into  eight  little  sets  of  rather  km  than  thirtj*  the 
Prima  into  six,  and  the  Selecta  into  two, 

Jwmiar  Cadd  Bourn, 

The  junior  cadet  hoase  at  Potsdam  occnpies  four  or  ^^e  buildings 
a  little  way  out  of  the  town.  The  class-rooms  are  on  the  usual 
Prussian  plan,  not  arranged  for  lectures  to  laige,  but  for  lessons  with 
small  numbers.  One  distinguishing  feature  is  the  character  of  the 
^mrangements  of  the  rooms  up-stairs,  in  which  the  boys  pass  their 
time  out  of  school  hours.  They  are  very  comfortable  chambersi 
periiaps  rather  small  for  the  numbers  at  present  placed  in  them; 
they  are  ranged  along  a  corridor ;  ten  pupils  are  placed  in  each,  and 
between  every  two  rooms  is  the  apartment  of  one  of  the  resident 
tutors  {Ertieher  or  Oouvemeur^  who  sees  that  all  goes  on  right  in 
these  two  rooms  under  his  chaige.  Here  the  boys  sit  and  work,  and 
during  the  hours  when  they  are  expected  to  be  preparing  thdr  ks- 
ionSy  are  carefully  looked  after  by  tiieir  tutors. 

These  little  apartments  occupy  one  whole  floor  of  the  bmlding. 
Tlie  floor  above  is  that  of  the  dormitories,  containing  each,  peihaps, 
iM  many  as  sixty.  The  number  at  present  in  the  school  was  stated 
to  be  two  hundred  and  five,  and  the  accommodation  propeily  in- 
tended for  only  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Colonel  von  Rosenberg,  the  commandant  of  the  school,  stated 
that  eleven  was  the  usual  ago  at  which  the  pupils  came.  •  This  he 
appeared  to  think  was  rather  too  early,  and  he  was  inclined  to  at- 
tribute to  this  cause  certain  points  in  the  character  of  young  men 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  cadet  corps.  Eighty  of  his  two 
hundred  and  five  pupils  were  pensioners,  or  paying  pupils ;  many  of 
these  also  were  the  sons  of  officers.  The  teachers  and  tutors  are 
partly  civilians  and  partly  military  men,  about  an  equal  number  of 
each.'  The  four  classes,  Tertia,  Quarta,  Quinta,  and  Sexta,  are  sub- 
divided into  nine,  so  that  the  average  number  at  a  lesson  would  not 
be  more  that  twenty-three. 

Stnkr  Cadei  Bbuae. 

The  upper  or  central  cadet  school  is  in  the  older  part  of  Berlin, 
in  the  Neue  Friedrichi  Stratw^  where  on  the  pediment  surmounting 
the  gateway  the  inscription,  martib  et  minbbv^  ALuiiiris  M.i>oa 
Lzxvi,  records  the  erection  by  Frederick  the  Great,  ten  years  before 
his  death,  of  the  laige  and  stately  quadrangle  which  formed  the 
original  house.    Here  the  pupils  are  quartered,  and  in  the  great 
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eoQri  within,  they  go  Uuough  their  exeroifet.  There  tte  aerend 
hoiiaee  on  both  udee  of  the  street  attached  to  the  aervice  of  the 
inatitation,  and  boildinga  are  in  comae  of  erection  to  accommodate 
additional  numbers. 

A  laige  separate  building  contains  the  present  class-rooms.  In 
the  first  of  these  which  we  visited,  thirty  cadets  were  engaged  in 
military  drawing ;  in  another,  twenty-fonr  of  the  second  class,  the 
Seconda,  were  busy  at  their  Latin  lesson. 

The  room  was  fitted  up  on  what  appears  to  be  the  usual  plan, 
with  a  series  of  parallel  desks  on  the  same  level,  ranged  along  the 
outer  wall,  and  a  sufficient  space  between  them  and  the  inner  wall 
for  the  teacher  to  pass  freely  up  and  down.  His  desk  was  at  one 
end  in  front  of  the  boys.  The  lesson  was  in  Quintua  Curtius.  The 
taaeher  (a  civilian)  made  them  construe  each  a  sentence,  and  asked 
qneations  in  parsing,  d^c,  d^c,  much  in  the  English  manner.  There 
waa  no  taking  places.  This  in  German  schools  appears  to  be  con- 
fined to  quite  the  lower  classes.  There  is  a  separate  lecture-room 
here  again  for  lessons  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  with  a 
small  gallery  of  models,  instruments,  d^c,  attached  to  it. 

A  laige  hall  is  used  on  state  occasions,  and  serves  the  purpose 
also  of  an  examination-room ;  it  is  called  the  hall  of  the  Field 
Hanhak,  and  is  adorned  with  portraits  of  the  sovereigns  of  Prussia 
from  the  Great  Elector  downwards,  and  of  the  field  nuurshals  both 
of  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  of  more  recent  date,  among 
whom  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Here  also  is  kept  Napoleon's 
swoid  taken  at  '*La  Belle  Alliance,"  and  presented  by  Marshal 
BIneher. 

Passing  to  the  first  fioor  of  the  great  quadrangular  building,  we 
feuid  ourselves  in  one  of  the  sitting-rooms  of  the  cadets.  Seven 
b<^  had  a  couple  of  rooms,  consisting  of  a  common  sitting-room, 
and  a  common  bed-room.  Five  is  the  number  for  which  this 
amount  of  accommodation  was  intended,  and  to  five  the  number 
will  be  reduced  when  the  new  buildings  are  completed.  In  a 
aeoond  and  larger  pair  of  rooms  we  found  twelve  boys. 

Here  also  is  the  library,  containing  10,000  volumes,  and  comfort* 
able  apartments  occupied  by  the  various  superintending  officers. 

The  boys,  their  morning  lessons  completed,  had  been  going 
through  their  military  exercises  under  the  superintendence  of  their 
officers ;  but  they  were  now  collected  in  their  studying-rooms,  and 
were  seen  forming  at  the  doors,  each  small  party  under  the  com* 
mand  of  its  senior,  ready  to  march  into  the  hrge  and  handsome 
dinner-halL 
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Into  tbifl  the  whole  hody  of  young  men  presently  mored  by  eom- 
pinieB,  proceeding  to  staitiion  themselves  in  front  of  the  tables. 
Tbe  tables  are  ranged  in  parallel  lines  on  each  side  of  the  cential 
passage,  and  accommodate  each  of  them  ten,  ibnr  sitting  at  eadi 
side,  and  a  senior  at  each  end.  The  order  was  g^ren  by  the  officer 
on  doty  for  ^  prayer**  (Nun  beten  wir,)  and  a  short  silent  grace  was 
followed  by  the  immediate  occupation  of  the  seats,  and  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  meaL  The  arrangements  in  general  appeared  to 
be  excellent 

The  number  in  the  school  during  the  past  year  had  been  4S0. 
The  four  companies  into  which  the  whole  body  of  the  pupils  is 
divided,  each  contain  a  certain  proportion  from  each  of  the  three 
classes ;  the  senior  in  each  company  being  invest^  with  the  chaige 
of  the  juniors ;  those  who  are  in  the  Selecta  taking  rank  as  under 
(rfkers.  In  every  room  {Stube  or  Wohtmmmer)  there  is,  one  Si* 
Uctamtr^  who  is  responsible.  The  ordinary  ages  are  15,  16  in  the 
Becunda;  16, 17  in  the  Prima,  and  as  fiur  as  10  in  the  Selects  No 
one  is,  as  a  rule,  allowed  to  pass  more  than  one  year  in  a  class ;  if 
in  that  time  he  can  not  qualify  himself  for  advancement,  he  is  dis- 
■fiissed.  The  rule  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  strictly  enfovoed. 
Hie  general  preservation  of  discipline  appears  to  be  a  good  deal 
faitmsted,  as  in  English  public  schools,  to  these  senior  pupib  of  die 
age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen.  There  are  Resident  Tutors  (Enkhn 
or  OwLvemeun)  as  at  Potsdam,  who  see  a  good  deal  oi  the  popih^ 
especially  in  the  evenings,  when  they  go  into  the  sitting-rooms,  sit 
with  them,  help  them  in  their  work,  play  at  chess  with  them,  ^, 
Ac  But  they  do  not  sleep  close  at  hand  between  the  sets  of  twmt^ 
aa  at  Potsdam,  but  at  some  little  distance  ofL 

The  official  arrangements  for  the  control  of  the  discipHne  consist 
principally  in  the  system  of  what  are  called  (kntmr  dassea.  Thb 
is  a  peculiar  system  which  requires  some  explanation.  There  aare 
t^e  OeMUT  Classes  quite  independent  of  the  ordinary  classes  of  the 
school.  A  boy  on  entering  the  Cadet  School  is  always  placed  in 
the  third  of  these  classes ;  if  he  behaves  ill,  he  fidls  to  Clasa  IV. 
and  is  under  restrictions.  Class  V.  is  reserved  for  serious  cases  of 
misconduct,  and  any  one  who  incurs  the  penalty  of  descending  to 
it,  is  subject  to  continual  superintendence,  and  is  confined  to  the 
walls.  Class  II.  gives  considerable,  and  Class  L  still  more  ample 
privil^es.  The  members  of  this  class  (usually  only  quite  the  elder 
boys)  are  allowed  great  freedom  in  the  way  of  going  oot  into  the  town. 

In  each  of  the  studying-rooms  (the  Wohngimnm)  the  list  of  the 
occupants*  names  hangs  up  on  the  door  inside.    One  for  example 
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«■  noticed  containing  twelve  names.  To  each  was  attached  his 
mk  in  the  Censur  Classes,  as  well  as  his  position  in  the  ordinary 
laHes.  At  the  head  stood  one  Seleetanerj  who  in  this  instance 
va  in  charge  of  the  room ;  then  followed  the  Primanert ;  and  the 
it  was  completed  hy  nine  of  the  Secunda.  As  at  the  time  of  our 
isit  (jost  after  the  Easter  holidays  and  the  yearly  examination)  the 
hole  Selecta  of  the  year  had  just  quitted,  the  room  was  in  the 
baige  of  the  senior  Primaner.  The  authority  exercised  by  these 
mior  boys  appears  to  be  very  considerable. 

The  competition  for  admission  to  the  Selecta,  and  for  the  after 
election  for  immediate  promotion,  was  spoken  of  as  very  con^ 
idenble. 

The  number  who  came  to  the  Berlin  Cadet  House  without  pre- 
iondy  going  to  one  of  the  junior  establishments  was  said  to  be 
aly  a  small  per-centage. 

The  boys  both  here  and  at  Potsdam  were  of  course  all  found 
reased  in  a  military  uniform. 

The  studies  pursued  in  the  Cadet  Corps  agree  nearly  with  those 
f  the  common  public  schools,  but  of  these  there  are  three  differ- 
at  kinds: — 

1.  The  ordinary  first-class  school,  the  gfmnanum  of  the  Prussian 
tatea,  is^  strictly  speaking,  a  school  which  prepares  for  the  uni- 
enitiea. 

9.  The  second-class  schools  have  the  name  of  Real  or  Praetieal 
khooU ;  they  deal  with  the  actual  application  to  business  and 
tnk^  not  with  the  theory  of  mathematics  or  of  language,  and  they 
lay  be  said  to  resemble  in  some  degree  the  schools  occasionally 
ttached  in  English  towns  to  Mechanics'  Institutes,  or  in  the  United 
tatea,  to  the  Public  English  High  School  or  the  Higher  Depart- 
lent  of  a  Union  School.  Young  men  who  have  passed  snccess- 
illy  through  a  gymnasium  may  be  admitted  to  the  array  without 
Msing  the  preliminary  or  Portepie-fahnrich  examination.  Those 
ho  complete  their  time  at  a  Real  School  have  not  hitherto  been 
lowed  the  same  privilege. 

8.  There  is  a  third  and  intermediate  class  called  a  Real  or  Proe- 
oo/  Gymnasium^  and  to  this,  according  to  the  statements  of  the 
ffidal  books,  the  courses  of  the  Cadet  Schools  have  hitherto  cor- 
isponded.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  is  only  one  specimen 
r  the  Seal  Gymnasium  now  in  existence,  the  CoSln  School  in  the 
Id  town  of  Berlin.  The  system  here  is  said  to  be  more  practical 
lan  the  G^mnaHum,  and  less  professional  or  mechanical  than  the 
leai  School . 
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It  18  intended  daring  the  present  year  to  anehnilate  the 
ot  inatmction  at  the  Cadet  Schools  more  nearly  to  that  followed 
the  Ofwmanum  or  XJnivemty  School;  the  stadiee  of  the  aenior 
Cadet  School  at  Berlm  will  be  raised  to  a  higher  standard,  baft* 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  which  are  taught  in  all  gymnasiams,  will  not 
be  introduced. 

The  two  systems  have  corresponded  as  follows  :-* 


hi  tiM  Cadet  Corpa.  Aft.     Correvpondhif  CiMi  in  tbe  JIm{  Ojmi 

6th,  ot  Sexto, 12 6th,  or  QuiRkL. 

6th,  Quinta, 13 4th,  Quarto. 

4th,  Quarto, 14 Under  3d,  Onier-nrikL 

Sd,  IkrHo, 16 Upper  3d,  Ober-AHML 

Sd,  Secunda  (at  Berlin,)  16 Lower  Seoond,  Unier-Seewuku 

Itif  Prima, 17 Upper  Seoond,  Ober^Seamda, 

The  Selects,  the  Military  Class,  corresponds  with  the  classes  of 
the  Division  Schools,  and  with  the  first  year's  coarse  of  the  Artil- 
leiy  and  Engineers'  School 

The  plan  parsued,  both  as  regards,  first,  the  subjects  taught,  and 
second,  the  amount  of  time,  is  as  follows : — 

The  instruction  consists  throughout,  from  Sexta  up  to  PnmOj  of 
lessons  in  Latin,  German,  French,  Arithmetic,  History,  Geography. 
Nataral  History  begins  in  the  Quinta,  at  12  or  13  years  old,  with 
Botany  and  Zodlogy;  Mineralogy  follows,  at  14  or  15;  Natorsl 
Philosophy  at  15  or  16.  The  first  elements  of  drawing,  with  the 
use  of  rulers,  compasses,  d^c,  begins  also  in  QuiniOy  at  IS  or  18. 
Practice  in  regular  plan-drawing  is  gradually  and  increasingly  given 
in  every  year.  The  first  elements  of  geometry  are  taught  in  the 
Quarto^  and  Euclid  L  47.  Pyihagonu^  has  to  be  mastered  at  14 
years  old.  Theoretical  Arithmetic,  in  combination  with  Algebra, 
is  commenced  apparently  in  the  Tertia, 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  Secunda,  Prwia,  and  SeUeta^  that  is, 
the  course  of  the  Upper  School  at  Berlin,  has  hitherto  been  as 

follows: — 

In  (he  Secunda : 

Quintns  Cartiua,  Cicero*8  Oretionfl,  and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses;  inllsths- 
matics,  the  completion  of  Plane  and  commcnoement  of  Solid  Gteometiy;  Quad- 
Eitio  Eqoatioiis;  the  Physioal,  Statistical,  and  Ethnogn^hioal  Qeognfdijof 
Bofope:  Ancient  History,  and  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  Hut^ 
Tears'  War;  a  fint  ooorse  of  Nataral  Philosophy ;  Fr^di  and  German  Ooid* 
position  oontinued;  Thecny  and  Practice  of  Military  drawing; 

In  the  Prima : 

IAyj  and  Yirgil;  in  Algebra,  Progressions,  Logarithms,  Szponential  Bqns- 
tions;  Trigonometry,  Mathematical  and  pare  Physical  Qeogniphy  ingensral; 
Modem  History ;  second  coarse  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Hea^  l^eotridty,  Mag^ 
netism,  Sound,  Light ;  French,  Kxercisc  in  Speaking,  &c ;  History  of  German 
Literatare ;  Composition,  extempore  Exercises ;  Military  Drawing  oootiiiQed 


if 
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lkih$&Ma: 

f  SDd  ICimitioiii,  and  Artfllery;  FortiflcaUoo,  Tiottoi,  lliKtafj  Uten- 
•otiod  Exerciaea,  MUitary  Drawing  and  Sorr^ying;  azflanoiMa  in  Fnach 
rman;  Mental  Fhiloaophy;  Cbemiatry;  and  the  IKfferontial  and  Intagiml 
■  tr  tiioae  who  propose  to  enter  the  ArtiUeiy  or  the  Kngibeen. 

)  8«cimda  have  weekly — 


6  hours  of  Latin. 

3 

"     of  German. 

4 

"     of  Frendi. 

6 

"*     of  Matbematica. 

a 

"     of  History. 

2 

"     of  Geography. 

"     of  Natural  Philosophy. 

a 

a 

^     of  Lessons  in  Drawing. 

a 

"     of  Religions  Instruction. 

a 

"    of  French  Conyersation. 

• 

..  so  ] 

hours  weeklj. 

Amount  in  Latin,  German,  French,  Mathematics^  Natural  PhOoso- 
Oonyersation,  and  Drawing;  in  History  3,  and  in  General  Geog- 
l;  wad.  Mathematical  Geography  1 ;  of  S^gious  Instructioii  1.    33  hours 


SdtdahsLYe — 

4  hours  of  Tactics. 

a 

1 

.      6 
5 

'*     of  MiUtary  Ltterature. 

*'     of  MUitary  Law  and  Begulationa. 

"     of  Artillery. 

**     of  Fortification. 

a 
a 
a 
a 

*'     of  Plan  Dhiwing. 

"     of  Mental  Philosophy,  or  English. 

"     of  Chemistry. 

"     of  Mathematics. 

a 

"     of  French. 

a 

'*     of  German. 

29  hours  weekly. 

»  leMons  appear  to  be  going  on  from  8  to  11  or  Id  in  the 
ng,  and  from  2  to  4  or  5  in  the  evening.  The  pnpils  have 
konia*  drill  twice  a  weeL  They  get  up  at  half-past  6,  have 
hst|  and  an  hour^s  preparation  before  lessons  begin.  There 
nilar  hours  of  study  in  the  evening  from  6  to  8 ;  and  some 
( pupils  also  take  private  lessons  from  the  teachers.*  During 
^Mcial  hours  of  study  (ArbeiUlunde^)  the  chambers  are  vis- 
»y  the  officers  and  tutors,  assistance  is  given  and  diligence 
ed.  F^m  8  to  half-past  0  they  study  as  |hey  please ;  the 
are  a  good  deal  with  them  in  the  rooms ;  at  10  all  are  in 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  half  holidays;  on  Sunday  they 

♦  Wot  from  Uw  Ttttow,  but  from  tht  nom^ridcat  PrulUwrs  sai  Twdww. 
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attend  morning  Bervice  in  the  garrison  church,  and  after  that  it  over 
an  allowed  to  be  more  or  less  absent  in  the  town,  to  be  with 
parents,  relations,  and  friends. 

For  the  420  cadets  of  the  Institution  at  Berlin,  there  appear 
be  abont  twenty  professors  and  teachers  not  residing  in  the  school 
the  majority  of  whom  are  civilians;  and  in  addition   to  thi 
twenty  tutors  and  superintendents  resident  in  the  buildings.    Of 

these,  sixteen  are  military  officers,  half  of  whom  are  permaneatlj 

attached  to  the  corps,  and  half  on  duty  from  various  regiments,^ 

and  four  are  civilians.    The  cadets  being  divided  into  four  compa 

nies,  each  containing  so  many  of  the  Selecta,  so  many  of  the  Prims, 
and  so  many  of  the  Secunda,  to  each  of  these  companies  are  at- 
tached one  captain,  one  first-lieutenant,  and  two  second-lieutenants, 
all  of  whom,  however,  take  some  part  in  the  instruction-;  and  one 
civilian  (Civil-Ergieher)  is  added  with  the  especial  duty  of  looking 
after  and  assisting  the  studies  of  the  cadets  of  the  company. 

The  holidays  are  one  month  in  sunmier  (in  July  and  Aognst,) 
Ian  digrs  or  a  fortnight  at  Christmas,  eight  days  at  Easter,  aiid  four 
at  Whitsuntide. 

The  rules  for  the  entrance  of  cadets  into  the  army  are  as  fol- 
lows : — ^Those  who  complete  their  year  in  the  Prima  are  consid- 
ered  to  be  sufficiently  prepared  for  ordinary  admission.  They  are 
sent  in  to  an  examination  before  the  Supreme  Examinations  Board 
(the  Ober-MUitair-Examinatums-CimimiatUm^)  before  examiners  en- 
tirely independent  of  and  unconnected  with  the  instruction  of  the 
cadets ;  and  the  majority,  if  they  pass,  are  admitted  simply  as 
PcrUpSe-fahnriehe^  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  young  men 
already  spoken  of  who  enter  upon  the  recommendation  merely  of 
the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  and  the  approval  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  an  army  corps.  Like  these,  they  serve  in  the 
regiment,  they  attend  the  Division  Schools,  and  in  due  time  oier 
themselves  for  examination  for  a  commission. 

Out  of  this  ^mber,  however,  the  sixty  who  do  best  are  retained, 
and  reserved  to  receive  in  the  special  military  dass  of  the  Cadet 
School  the  instruction  which  the  others  are  to  seek  in  the  Division 
Schools.  These  remm  another  year  in  the  Cadet  House,  and  un- 
dergo at  its  close,  before  leaving  the  Cadet  House,  their  oflkefiP 
examination  before  the  Supreme  Board.  The  thirty  best  are  ones 
more  selected,  and  receive  immediate  promotion.  Their  patents 
are  ugned  and  they  join  their  regiments  at  once  as  aeeond-^enlen- 
ants.  Hie  other  thirty,  if  they  have  satisfied  the  examiners,  receive 
a  certificate  of  qualification,  and  enter  with  the  rank  of  PotUpit' 
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AAnrtd^.and  with  the  prospect  of  receinng  commiflMons  withoat 
irther  examinatioii,  as  soon  as  vacancies  occur.  Any  one  who  fiuls 
»  pass  his  examination  must  enter,  if  at  all,  simply  with  the  rank 
r  Poriq^ie^&hnriehy  and  has  to  qualify  himself  in  the  Division 
ehoola  for  attempting  a  second  time  the  examination  for  the  offi- 
ngs patent 

Such  is  the  system  as  recently  modified,  Ull  quite  lately  only 
lirty  were  promoted  from  the  Prima  to  the  Selecta,  and  these 
dityi  unless  they  failed  wholly,  obtained  immediate  commissions 
t  the  end  of  the  year.  It  has  been  found  desirable  to  introduce 
le  stimulus  of  competition,  to  offer  a  definite  reward  in  the  way  of 
iperior  advantages  to  the  best  students,  and  to  make  it  obviously 
'orth  ft  young  man's  while  to  exert  himself^  and  to  be  thoroughly 
iUlgeat  during  this  final  year  in  the  Selecta  at  the  Cadet  School 

Toong  men  who,  after  passing  the  examination  in  the  Prima, 
edre  to  enter  the  artillery  and  engineers,  follow  the  usual  course 
Miding  to  the  Artillery  and  Engineers'  SchooL  They  enter  an 
rtillery  regiment,  or  a  division  of  the  engmeers ;  they  serve  for 
ise  months,  they  enter  the  special  school,  they  are  eligible  after 
be  first  quarter  to  the  grade  of  PortepSe'fdhnriehf  and  at  the  close 
f  their  first  year  are  examined  for  their  lieutenant's  commission. 
lioae  who  remain  in  the  Selecta  have  the  great  advantage  of  pasa- 
ig  iBrom  the  Cadet  School  immediately  into  the  Artillery  and  £n- 
jncers'  School  as  lieutenants,  and  conmience  their  course  there  ao- 
oidini^y  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  of  the  three  years.  As^ 
towever,  the  school-year  closes  at  the  end  of  April,  in  the  Cadet 
louaea,  and  begins  in  the  Artillery  and  Engineers'  School  on  the 
■t  of  October,  these  select  cadets  also  pass  five  months  with  their 
agiiiient  in  actual  service  before  recommencing  their  studios. 

The  ftverage  number  who  pass  in  this  manner  into  the  Artillery 
did  Engineers'  School  is  stated  by  the  authorities  of  the  Cadet 
louae  to  be  three  annuaUy  from  the  Selecta,  and  six  or  eight  from 
he  Prima. 

It  can  hardly  have  e^aped  observation,  that  the  studies  pursued 
m  ft  qualification  for  entering  the  army  are,  with  the  exception  of 
he  Belecta,  almost  entirely  non-professional,  even  here  in  this  part 
4  the  general  system,  which  is  in  other  respects  most  military  in 
ts  character;  and  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  carry  out  to  a  still 
{water  extent  the  theory  of  continuing  to  as  late  an  age  as  poanble 
I  good  general  education.  There  is  evidently  a  gemal  desire  in 
fimm  to  take  the  officers  of  the  standing  army  exdurively  from 
ihe  well-edncated  or  the  higher  classes. 
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Ib  tlie  MTtQgrasetits  for  the  lewona,  the  rery  tetnpenijbft  or  enm. 
timid  QM  of  the  atimiiliiB  of  competition  deserFee  to  be  noticed 
li  appears,  howeyer,  to  have  been  kitely  employed  with  advantage 
in  the  highest  cUms.  At  the  same  time,  the  provinon  made  ibr  gir- 
lag  really  good  instraetion,  and  for  placing  all  the  boys  in  dose 
relation  with  their  teachers,  can  not  but  excite  admiration.  Hie 
■nail  numbers  of  which  the  classes  consist,  and  the  care  which  seems 
to  be  taken  in  providing  good  teachers,  both  deserve  attention. 

The  domestic  arrangements,  without  being  remarkable  for  the 
seropnlons  cleanliness  or  the  magnitude  of  the  new  institutions  m 
Austria,  certainly  in  some  respects  are  more  in  accordance  with 
Baglish  feelings.  Hie  greater  privacy  afforded  by  the  use  of  rooms 
where  few  live  together,  is  certainly  more  analogous  to  what  has 
been  found  most  desirable  for  English  boys  in  iaige  English  schools, 
though  most  likely  the  contrary  system  Is  not  less  well-adapted  to 
the  national  character  in  France  and  in  Austria. 

2.    Ihe  DwMan  Schoola, 

There  are  nine  Division  Schools  for  the  whole  army,  one  for  each 
amy  corps,  and  they  are  placed  at  the  following  towns  :^ 

Potsdam,  Kdnigsberg,  Stettin,  Frankfort  on  ttie  Oder,  Erftuti 
CHogan,  Neisse,  M&nster,  and  Treves. 

Here  the  young  aspirant  finds  himself  with  nine  or  ten  compan- 
ions and  a  body  of  teachers  amounting  to  about  half  that  number, 
appointed  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  army  corps,  and  dif> 
(bring  considerably  in  different  districts  in  their  talents  and  ideas  oi 
education.  They  are  often,  though  not  always,  selected  from  ofl- 
oers  who  have  been  at  the  Staff  School,  and  afterwards  at  the  Topo- 
graphical Bureau.  Their  additional  pay  for  teaching  is  uncertain; 
it  depends  upon  the  surplus  remaining  after  the  expenses  of  the 
household,  and  the  money  paid  in  purchaMng  books,  instruments, 
Ac,  jui  deducted  firom  the  yearly  allowance  made  to  the  school  by 
the  government.  At  best  it  is  not  high.  It  is  calculated  by  the 
mmnber  of  lectures,  and  at  the  most  amounts  to  something  more 
than  4/.  lOt.  (80  thalers)  for  the  lectures  on  a  sii^le  subject,  given, 
it  must  be  remembered,  during  the  course  of  little  more  than  six 
months  in  the  year.  The  highest  pay  given  in  tlie  Potsdam  School 
to  any  one  professor  amounted  to  something  more  than  \5L  (100 
thakrs)  yeariy  for  lectures  on  three  subjects,  avemging  ten  or  twelve 
lectures  weeUy  for  about  six  months.  This  must  be  estimated  by 
m  Prussian,  not  an  English  standard,  being  neariy  e<pdva]ent  to  fv^ 
twelfths  of  the  annual  pay  of  a  second  lieutenant  In  that  aenricOi 
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[  tlie  sum  is  very  low ;  and  this,  with  some  ottier  obvioas  defi- 
leiesy  injures  the  working  of  the  schools, 
lie  yoang  candidate  for  a  commission  begins  a  course  of  Tao- 
,  Fortification,  theory  of  Drawing  and  Snryejing,  Military  lite- 
ire,  Artillery,  &c.,  Military  Essays,  and  Drawing  of  Plans,  which 
it  be  finished  at  the  school  in  nine  months,*althongh  it  may  be 
turned  longer  in  private  if  the  candidate  is  not  prepared  to  pass 
examination.  As  long  as  it  lasts,  twenty-three  hoars  a  week  are 
oted  to  study,  besides  the  time  occupied  by  questions,  which 
teachers  are  required  to  set  fix>m  time  to  time,  in  order  to  keep 
the  pnpil*s  previous  knowledge  of  French  and  Mathematics. 
)  course  is  divided  into  the  purely  theoretical  and  practical  divis- 
I,  the  first  of  six  and  a  half  months,  the  latter  of  two  and  a  hal£ 
(  have  already  given  a  very  full  account  of  the  studios  in  p,  188. 
Ilie  arrangement  of  studies  is  systematic,  and  the  number  of 
ura  deyoted  each  week  to  lectures  on  the  various  subjects  of  study 
I  to  gymnastic  riding  and  fencing,  is  as  follows : 


WEEKLY  ; 


Hottrs. 


VortiilcatioD, 4 

AitiUeiy,  Ac., 3 

TWstica, 4 

Ifilitary  Surveying  (theoreticallj,). 4 

laitaoy  Literature, ...*.!  2 

Imtruction  on  Military  Duties, ]  1 

PIm  Drawing, '.*.'.!.!'.  5 

Qymnastins, "2 

RMing, ;::;  t 

Flendng, 2 

Total, 29 

rhe  subjoined  plan  gives  the  exact  employment  of  time  for  each 
f  during  the  week : — 


niAV  or  LBCTUBBS  AT 
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»— 91 

)-10 

K-11 

I-IJ 
1-1 


liood«7. 

Fortification. 

Instruction  on 
MiUtary  duties. 

Plan  drawing. 

Tbttndaj. 

Fortificatioo. 

ICtlitarj  Survey- 
ing (theoreti- 
oally.) 

Riding. 


ICilitaryUtera- 
ture. 


! 


Artillery,  Ac. 

121-2^  Gymnas- 
tics. 


Friday. 

Artillery  .., 


! 


Flan  drawing. 
12f-2^  Fencing. 


WtdMidaj. 
Tactics. 
Plan  drawing. 


Batoidaj. 

Ttctica. 


(IGUtanr  Survey- 
ing(theoreti- 


Dinner 

time,3 

o'dock. 

Time  for 

studying, 

fromStiil 

8o*ck)ck, 

or  from  7 

tiU9 

o*clodc 

eveiy 

evening: 
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The  lecturer  has  to  draw  up  what  is  called  the  thread  of  the  lee* 
tore  (leitfaden,)  a  sort  of  programme  containing  its  leading  heada^ 
intended  to  assbt  the  memory  of  the  pupils  in  giving  a  full  account 
of  it  afterwards ;  and  the  contents  of  the  different  lectures  on  Tac- 
tics, Arms  and  Munitions,  Fortifications,  Ac,  are  written  out  reiy 
minutely  b j  the  students.  Ten  pages  of  close  print  are  deroted  to 
these  programmes  in  Helldorf;  and  the  translation  already  giren 
(pp.  188-194)  will  show  that  the  list  of  military  subjects  adverted 
to  is  considerable. 

At  the  end  of  the  nine  months  spent  at  the  Division  School,  the 
^OjficierAspiratUen^^  go  to  Berlin  for  the  examination  for  their  com- 
mission. U  they  can  not  pass  this,  they  return  to  study  by  them- 
selves for  their  second  trial  Unless  by  special  permission  frcHn  the 
King,  they  can  not  try  more  than  twice. 

The  examination  is  conducted  by  the  Supreme  Commission  for 
Bzaminations  at  Berlin,  and  has  been  already  described. 

The  Division  Schools  were  founded  at  the  end  of  the  great  War. 
Their  germ  appears  in  Schamhorst's  general  order  in  1810,  which, 
among  other  things,  instituted  three  War  Schools  for  the  candidate 
for  commissions  (Porieph-fdhnriche,)  These  three  War  Schoob 
seem  to  have  been  changed  into  the  Division  Schools  in  1813  and 
1816.  At  first,  indeed,  they  were  much  more  numerous  than  at 
present,  as  their  name  implies,  there  being  two  Divisions  to  each 
Army-Corps.  There  are  now,  as  we  have  mentioned,  nine ;  and 
Corps  School  or  Army-Corps  School  would  be  the  more  coirect 
designation. 

Their  importance  as  the  institutions  for  special  military  instmc- 
tlon  to  all  ^^Ojfficier'Aspiranten^^  of  the  army  led  us  to  inquire  care- 
fully with  regard  to  their  efficiency,  and  in  particular  from  two  dis- 
tinguished officers,  on  whose  judgment  and  scientific  experience 
great  reliance  might  be  pUiced.  One  of  these,  it  may  be  added, 
possessed  constant  means  of  knowing  all  the  details  respecting 
them. 

L  Formerly,  it  appears,  it  was  not  possible  to  limit  these  schools 
to  their  true  object,  purely  military  instruction.  This  was  the 
special  object  of  their  creation ;  but  owing  to  the  defective  peneral 
education  which  candidates  often  brought  with  them  into  the  army, 
the  Division  Schools  were  too  much  used  as  a  means  of  meeUng 
this  deficiency. 

11.  The  opinions  we  obtained  were  certainly  not  fkvorable  with 
regard  to  the  present  efficiency  of  these  schools.  It  seemed  to  be 
agreed,  that  fix>m  various  reasons,  the  military  eduoation  given 
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suBceptible  of  much  improvement;  that  some  of  the  Diviiion 
Schools  were  really  defective  in  teaching,  whilst  none  could  be 
pointed  to  as  strikingly  good.  Bat  it  was  also  admitted  that  these 
bkmiihes  arose  from  remediable  defects  in  the  working  of  the 
Bdhools;  that  their  principle  was  in  itself  sound,  and  capable  of 
being  carried  out  more  perfectly,  and  excellently  adapted  to  the 
obje^  of  giving  some  military  instruction  to  all  desirous  of  becom- 
ing officers  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry. 

HL  The  causes  assigned  for  the  present  defects  in  ttie  efficiency 
of  tbe  Division.  Schools  were  chiefly  the  foUowing : — 

(«.)  That  they  were  far  too  numerous. 

JBducated  and  scientific  as  Prussia  may  be  called,  it  is  not  found 
pnetieable  to  supply  nine  army  schools  with  exactly  the  sort  of 
laen  fitted  for  the  work  of  education.  The  pay,  it  must  be  added, 
is  iBSofficient  to  attract  many,  and  thus  (as  we  were  informed,) 
ahhongh  many  officers  of  intelligence  are  sometimes  not  unwilling 
to  kttve  the  life  of  drill  for  the  life  of  education  for  a  year  or  two, 
few  do  so  with  the  serious  purpose  of  doing  it  veil.  Neither  the 
potttion  nor  the  emoluments  tempt  them  to  make  it  a  profession. 
Officers  in  command  of  the  district  have  made  the  appointments, 
and  often  have  "good-naturedly,''  as  it  was  said,  appointed  unfit 
penoiis,  known  as  studious  men. 

(A.)  The  small  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  was  also  ^ken 
of  aa  a  very  great  disadvantage,  as  doing  away  with  all  emulation 
amoDgit  themselves. 

(c)  The  independence  which  each  school  has  enjoyed,  and  the 
want  of  any  central  body  to  watch  its  working  and  regulate  its  sys- 
tem, is  also  said  to  have  had  bad  results.  I^e  teaching  has  been 
fer  ficom  uniform, — in  one  school  eneigetic,  in  another  lax;  in  one 
tdbod  the  most  important  subjects  taught,  in  another,  a  little  of 
treiTthing ;  in  a  third,  some  special  crotchet  of  a  teacher.  This 
baa  acted  badly  on  the  examinations,  since  it  was  thought  hard  to 
rqect  an  '' cupirant^'  who  had  done  parts  of  his  work  well,  and  had 
been  evidently  ill  taught  or  superficially  instructed  in  others. 

The  remedies  suggested  were, — 

(1.)  Considerably  to  diminish  the  number  of  these  schools.  This, 
we  were  told,  was  about  to  be  done  by  reducing  them  from  nim  to 
Ufw.  Such  a  course  would  obviously  tend  to  remedy  two  of  the 
evib  complained  of.  It  would  give  a  larger  choice  of  teachers,  and 
afbrd  more  liberal  means  of  remuneraUng  them,  and  a  larser  at- 
tendance and  competition  of  pupils. 
(2.)  To  place  the  schools  under  the  more  dinet  legnhlioii  aad' 
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niMUigeiiient  of  the  Centnl  Edacational  Department  at  Berfin. 
Tliig  step  wQold  improye  Uieir  teaching  by  anbjecting  it  to  GOBrtant 
inspection  and  reporta.  It  wonld  insore  nnifonnity  in  the  ajatem 
of  inatniotion  and  anbjecta  of  atndy ;  and,  when  combined  with  the 
preaence  of  able  teachen,  it  wonld  enable  the  Board  of  Ezaamien 
at  Berlin  to  pnrsne  a  more  strict  and  nnvarying  coorae  in  njecting 
ill-qnalified  candidatea.  By  these  means  the  teadiing  in  the  adiool 
wonld  probably  become  more  definite  and  higher. 

One  other  point  was  mentioned  to  ns  as  donbtfd.  It  waa  tfaongfat 
that  the  time  for  attending  the  Divinon  School  came  too  soon  after 
a  yonng  man's  entrance  into  the  army,  when  he  had  bnt  recentij 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  was  likely  to  be  much  more  unwilling  to 
be  sent  to  school  again  than  might  have  been  the  case  a  year  or  two 
later.  General  von  Willisen,  who  niged  this  objection  to  na,  wai 
consequently  for  deferring  the  attendance  at  the  IHviaion  Schools 
several  years  in  an  ofBcer's  life. 

We  should  add,  however,  that  as  in  Pmssia  a  yonng  OJidefr-tuph 
rani  is  still  partly  a  private  soldier,  we  were  told  that  many  were 
glad  to  exchange  the  severity  of  regimental  discipline  for  the  Di- 
vision School 

3.     The  UniUd  ArtSUry  and  Engineen^  School  ai  Bairn, 

Tonng  men  desirous  of  obtaining  commissions  in  the  Artillerj 
or  Engineers  follow  the  course  which  has  already  been  deaeribed. 
They  join  either  with  a  nomination  from  a  colonel  of  artillery  or 
engineers,  or  as  scholars  from  the  Cadet  House.  They  submit  them- 
selves for  examination  for  the  grade  of  Ensign  (Portepie/Mmrieh) ; 
they  servo  their  time  with  the  troops,  they  go  through  a  course  of 
professional  study,  and  are  examined  in  it  for  their  officer's  commis- 
sion by  the  Board  at  Berlin.  If  they  come  from  the  highest  dais, 
the  Seleeta  of  the  Cadet  House,  they  have  the  privilqre  of  joining 
the  corps  with  the  rank  of  officer. 

In  these  respects  the  system  is  the  same  for  them  aa  for  the  Af- 
piranlen  in  the  other  arms  of  the  service. 

The  distinctions  are,  that  first,  in  the  preliminary  or  Bnngn'i 
Examination,  a  somewhat  greater  acquaintance  with  mathematics  is 
required  from  them ;  secondly,  that  they  prepare  for  the  Officer's 
Examination,  and  follow  their  professional  stupes,  not  in  the  Di- 
vision Schools,  bnt  in  a  separate  Special  Arm  School  at  Beriin. 
Moreover,  nine  months*  service  with  the  troops,  instead  of  six,  is  re- 
quired before  they  can  enter  the  Special  Arm  School  lliey  enter 
it  also  with  the  rank  only  of  corporal,  and  are  not  eligible  to  the 
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grrade  of  Swordknot  Ensign  until  they  have  passed  three  months  at 
least  in  the  school 

Their  Officer's  Examination  before  the  Supreme  Board  at  Berlin 
takes  place  after  nine  months  more,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  at 
the  tchoo),  and  after  passing  they  are  eligible  to  the  rank  of  officer. 

When  a  vacancy  occurs  their  claim  to  an  actual  commission  is 
considered,  and  the  usual  formalities  are  fulfilled.  Their  names  arc 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  officers  of  the  corps,  and  with  that 
■ppiobation  liud  before  the  King;  and  they  thus  in  due  time  obtain 
their  rank  as  Sub-Lieutenants  respectively  of  Artillery  or  of  En- 
gineers. 

This  rank,  however,  is  provisional,  and  their  position  is  that  of 
Bupemumeraries.  Their  education  as  officers  may  be  complete,  but 
their  education  as  officers  of  Artillery  or  of  Engineers  has  scarcely 
in  &ct  commenced.  They  have  before  them  a  third  examination, 
thai  of  the  Special  Arm,  their  Vocation-trial  or  Berufb-priifunff. 
Or,  more  correctly  speaking,  they  have  not  one  but  two  to  pass,  for 
the  third  examination  is  divided  into  two  stages,  one  to  be  passed 
at  the  end  of  each  of  the  two  years  which  yet  remain  of  the  course. 
It  is  only  when  these  arc  completed,  after  a  three  years'  stay,  that 
the  young  man  is  finally  allowed  to  join  his  corps  as  a  second-lieu- 
tenant. 

Failure  in  the  officers'  examination  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  is 
attended  with  the  penalty  of  returning  to  the  corps  and  resuming 
seniee  in  the  ranks  with  the  troops.  Whether  or  not  the  rejected 
student  may  be  permitted  to  return  after  an  interval  to  join  again 
the  classes  of  the  first  year,  or  after  passing,  upon  a  second  trial, 
the  officers'  examination,  to  enter  the  classes  of  the  second  year, 
win  depend  upon  the  extent  of  his  failure. 

Failure  in  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  is  sim- 
ilarly visited  with  the  punishment  of  return  to  the  corps.  As  they 
have  already  passed  the  officers'  examination,  they  may  endeavor  to 
effect  a  transfer  to  a  regiment  of  the  line ;  or,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, they  may  be  permitted  to  study  privately  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  third  year's  course,  and  may  ofier  themselves  for  a 
second  trial 

If  a  student  fsdls  in  his  last  examination  at  the  close  of  the  third 
year,  he  may  be  allowed,  in  like  manner,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, to  re-enter  the  third  year's  classes,  and  try  to  qualify  him- 
lelf  by  an  additional  year  of  study,  losing,  of  course,  his  seniority. 
Otherwise,  he  joins  the  corps  as  a  supemomerary,  with  the  pay  of  an 
infantry  officer,  and  waits  till  he  can  obtain  a  commission  in  the  line* 
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Candidates  for  commisnons  in  the  engineers  enter  tbe  corps,  it 
should  be  observed,  originally  as  volanteers,  finding  their  own  cloth- 
ing, and  receiving  no  pay ;  but  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  school 
they  are  regularly  paid  by  the  state,  and  receive  their  pay  in  the 
osnal  course  of  the  service  from  the  division  to  which  they  belong. 

The  studies  of  the  three  years  are  arranged  in  accordance  with 
the  system  that  has  just  been  described.  Those  of  the  first  year 
are  common  to  the  two  arms,  and  correspond,  in  a  general  way,  with 
what  is  taught  in  the  Division  Schools  or  in  the  highest  class  of  the 
Cadet  House.  Those  of  the  second  year  are  devoted  to  the  spedal 
arm  ^ubject8.  In  Mathematics,  Artillery,  and  Fortification,  the  lec- 
tures are  common  to  the  artillery  and  engineers ;  in  drawing  they 
are  divided. 

In  the  third  year  a  considerable  separation  takes  place.  Mathe- 
matics are  still  taught,  and  there  is  a  special  class  of  the  most  ad— 
vanced  students  in  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  the  Higher* 
Geometry,  and  in  Analytical  Mechanics  and  Hydraulics ;  this,  how— 
ever,  is  purposely  restricted  to  about  one-third  of  the  class,  by  nus- 
■ing  the  requirements,  if  necessary. 

The  course  is  divided  in  each  year  into  the  theoretical  and  ihm 
practical  part.  The  year  commences  in  October  with  the  former^ 
and  the  studies  for  the  nine  months  succeeding  are  for  the  most  par^ 
theoretical  only.  In  June  the  examinations  take  pUice.  Jnly,  Au* 
gost,  and  a  part  of  September  are  given  up  to  practical  exercises.. 
Something  like  the  last  three  weeks  of  September  are  allowed  for  it> 
vacation. 

The  general  control  of  the  school  is  in  the  hands  of  the  General 
Inspectors  of  the  two  services,  the  artillery  and  the  engineers* 
These  two  are  the  Curators  of  the  school  and  form  the  Ouraiorium^ 
They  make  their  reports  to  the  General  Inspector  of  Military  Edu- 
cation, of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made.  The  immediate 
management  is  intrusted  to  a  director,  who  is  a  field  o£Boer  of  ar- 
tillery or  engineers,  of  the  rank  of  commandant  of  a  regiment,  and 
he  has  a  captain,  appointed  by  the  Cutatorium  as  his  assistant. 

There  is  a  Board  of  Studies,  of  which  the  Director  is  chairman^ 
consisting  of  the  Senior  Professor  of  Mathematics,  of  die  Lutme- 
tors  of  Artillery  and  En^neering  in  the  third  Ccetna,  and  of  aa 
equal  number  of  officers  of  the  two  services  named  by  the  Caiaton. 

Four  officers,  three  from  the  artillery  and  one  from  the  engineerSp 
acting  under  the  captain,  are  charged  with  the  care  of  diamplin^ 
and  order ;  these  are  the  Direction  Officers. 

There  are  twelve  military  and  eleven  civilian  prafeaaon  aoA 
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en.    Among  the  military  professors  and  teachers  may  be  included 
any  of  the  direction  officers. 

The  examinations  of  the  first  year  are  conducted  by  the  usual 
Board,  the  Supreme  Military  Examinations  Board;  but  for  those 
q(  the  second  and  of  the  third  year,  there  is  a  separate  board, 
chosen  from  the  two  services  by  the  Curators,  and  otherwise  uncon- 
nected with  the  School 

ne  numbers  in  the  school  vary  from  216  to  240.  In  time  of 
peaee  about  five  are  yearly  admitted  for  each  regiment  of  artillery, 
and  two  or  three  for  each  division  of  engineers.  The  g^reat  major- 
ity have  entered  the  army  from  the  usual  places  of  civil  education, 
a  few  from  the  Prima  of  the  Cadet  House,  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  others,  and  a  small  number,  who  are  usually  among  the  best 
pnpib  in  the  school,  from  the  Sclecta,  who  come  as  officers,  and 
after  a  short  service  with  the  troops,  enter  the  second  year's  classes, 
provided  there  is  room,  preference  being  always  allowed  to  the  stu- 
dents already  belonging  to  the  school,  who  have  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing the  examination  of  the  first  year. 

The  Artillery  and  Engineers*  School  buildings  stand  in  Berlin 
itself  in  the  principal  street,  dnter  den  Linden^  No.  74,  near  the 
Brandenburg  Gate.  They  bear  the  following  inscription:  Artil- 
UtU  und  Ingenieur  Sckule,  Stiftung  Friedrieh  Wilhelmt  III. 
1I.DCCC.XXIL 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  to  the  school,  we  were  allowed  by 
the  kindness  of  the  authorities  to  be  present  at  some  of  the  Ice- 
tares.  The  students  of  the  second  year  were  attending  the  course 
on  the  History  of  the  Art  of  War,  and  the  immediate  subject  was 
an  account  of  and  criticism  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  The  young 
men,  about  forty-five  in  number,  were  ranged  in  desks  facing  the 
Professor,  but  not  in  the  manner  of  an  amphitheater.  The  lecture 
was  interesting,  animated,  and  generally  instructive ;  it  was  per- 
fectly professorial  in  character,  and  the  young  men  took  notes.  A 
daaa  of  the  students  of  tiie  first  year,  tiiirty-five  in  number,  were 
engaged  in  topographical  drawing.  The  artillery  division  of  tiic 
third  year  studente  were  in  another  room,  listening  to  and  busily 
taking  notes  upon  a  lecture  (also  professorial)  on  the  construction 
of  gun-carriages :  the  number  was  about  forty-five. 
•  Only  the  studente  of  the  first  year  are  lodged  in  the  building ; 
and  owing  to  the  unusually  large  number  lately  admitted,  an  adjoin- 
ing house  has  been  taken  to  afford  additional  room.  The  accom- 
modation in  general  is  rather  limited.  Two  stories  in  the  upper 
part  of  tiie  building  arc  occupied  by  the  somewhat  scantily  flI^ 
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niahed  chamben ;  there  appeared  in  some  cases  to  be  two  jonng 
men  in  one  room,  in  other  cases  four,  or  as  many  as  six  or  seven  to 
a  bedroom  and  sitting-room.  The  students  who  lodge  in  the 
bnilding  dine  together  in  a  mess-room ;  and  there  is  a  billiard-room, 
with  coffee-rooms  adjoining  it,  for  jdie  general  use,  looking  out  from 
the  ground  floor  front  into  the  Unter  den  Linden.  There  is  a 
library,  a  small  laboratory  attached  to  the  lecture-room  employed 
for  the  subjects  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  a  small 
collection  of  apparatus  required  for  illustration  on  the  latter  subject 

On  quitting  the  school,  the  engineer  students,  as  soon  as  they  ob- 
tain their  commissions,  are  employed  for  three  years  with  a  Divii- 
ion  of  Engineers ;  then  for  three  years  in  a  fortress  to  superintend 
buildings ;  and  then  again  with  a  Division  of  Engineers.  They  an 
then  eligible  to  promotion  as  first-lieutenants. 

The  artillery  students,  in  like  manner,  join  and  serve  with  their 
r^punents. 

Promotion  in  the  artillery  is  by  regiments,  in  the  engineers  it  is 
general  throughout  the  whole  corps. 

We  should  not  omit  to  call  attention  to  the  &ct,  that  the  only 
instance  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge  of  the  promotion  of 
officers  in  their  aum  arm  of  the  service^  being  made  contingent  on. 
their  passing  an  examination,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Prussian  Artil- 
lery and  Eu^eers.  First-Lieutenants  belonging  to  those  corp» 
must  pass  an  examination  before  they  can  be  promoted  to  the  rank: 
of  captain.  This  regulation  does  not  exist  for  any  other  part  of 
the  Prussian  ser\'ice,  and  it  is  considered  a  great  grievance  by  the 
ofScers  of  those  corps,  as  it  may  be  exacted  at  the  age  of  forty, 
frx)m  the  most  highly  educated  officers  of  the  Prussian  army. 

The  pay  of  subaltern  of  engineers  is  somewhat  higher  than  that 
of  the  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry.  Above  the  rank  of  subaltern^ 
the  pay  of  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and  engineers,  is  on  an  equality, 
but  superior  to  that  of  the  infantry.  The  engineers  have,  more- 
over, a  prospect  of  employment  of  a  civil  nature  when  they  return 
from  active  service ;  to  lucrative  positions  of  this  kind  thiy  are  not 
unfr^quently  appointed. 

It  should  be  mentioned  before  quitting  the  subject,  that  all  the 
officers  of  the  artillery  and  engineers  are  bound,  in  conaidefatiim 
of  three  years'  maintenance  in  the  school,  to  serve  a  period  id  six . 
years,  before  they  can  exercise  the  usual  privilege  allowed  to  Pna- 
sian  officers  of  withdrawing  from  the  service. 

[A  particular  account  of  the  Course  of  Instrudwm  tn  M».  Skksel 
will  he  given  in  a  separate  article  under  the  title  cf  the  /wililwiwau] 
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The  War  School  {Krie^s-SchuU)  in  Berlin  has  nndeigone  many 
changes  since  its  foundation  in  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great.  It 
is  now  the  Staff  School  of  Prussia,  t.  e,,  the  only,  or  almost  the 
only,  means  of  obtaining  a  staff  appointment  is  by  passing  through 
it,  and  the  education  given  is  particularly  intended  to  form  staff 
officers.  Its  plan  and  methods  of  teaching  differ,  indeed,  from 
the  very  commencement  from  the  French  Staff  School,  and  bear 
much  more  resemblance  to  the  senior  department  at  Sandhurst,  with 
the  exception  that  the  senior  department  is  not  at  present  a  neces- 
sary means  towards  a  staff  appointment. 

Thus  the  Kriegi-Schule  does  not  take  young  men  of  twenty-one 
or  twenty-two  and  educate  them  (like  the  French  Staff  School)  for 
the  staff  and  the  staff  alone.  Its  pupils  are  men  of  twenty-five  or 
twenty-six,  officers  of  three  years'  standing,  or  five  years'  service 
since  their  first  entering  the  army.  At  this  comparatively  ripe  age 
they  become  candidates  for  entrance  to  the  Staff  School,  and,  if  ad- 
mitted, they  spend  there  three  years  of  laborious  study,  with  no 
very  brilliant  prospects  to  crown  it,  as  only  a  very  small  number 
obtain  what  may  be  called  the  lowest  prize,  admission  to  the  Topo- 
gn^hical  Department ;  and  out  of  these  only  two  or  three  yearly 
of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  gain  the  Staff.  The  rest  return  to 
their  regiments,  and  are  employed  as  adjutants  or  as  teachers  in  the 
Division  Schools. 

The  process  of  entrance  is  as  follows : — ^An  officer  of  three  years* 
standing  desires  to  go  to  the  Staff  School.  Any  one  may  send  in 
his  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  entrance  examination  to  the  minis- 
ter of  war,  having  obtained  a  certificate  from  his  superior  officer 
that  he  understands  his  regular  duty,  has  no  debts,  and  is  capable, 
both  as  regards  his  abilities  and  bodily  strength,  of  making  a  good 
staff  officer.  Little  difficulty  is  made  about  admission  to  become  a 
candidate,  nor  is  there  any  regulation  to  limit  the  number  from  any 
one  corps  or  regiment,  so  that  there  may  be  often  found  in  the  Staff 
School  more  in  proportion  from  the  infantry  than  the  cavalry,  and 
via  versd.  Some  regiments,  we  heard,  hardly  ever  send  officers  to 
the  school.  Practically,  indeed,  the  regulation  requiring  three 
years  of  active  service  bears  hard  upon  the  artillery  and  engmeers 
in  comparison  with  the  other  services ;  for,  as  the  officers  of  these 
two  corps  only  enter  their  own  school  after  they  have  been  near  a 
year  in  the  service,  and  spend  three  years  there,  they  most  have  been 
in  the  army  nearly  seren  yean  before  they  can  enter  the  Staff  School 
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The  candidate  for  the  Staff  School  is  examined  in  the  capital  of 
the  province  in  which  his  corps  is  stationed.  The  examination  is 
early  in  April,  and  it  is  held  at  the  provincial  town  instead  of  Bei^ 
lin,  in  order  to  diminish  expense.  Bnt  the  questions  are  sent  from 
the  board  of  examiners  in  Berlin,  and  the  same  are  given  in  the 
difierent  provincial  towns  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  examina- 
tion is  much  on  the  same  subjects,  and  requires  about  the  same 
actual  knowledge  as  that  which  was  passed  at  least  three  jears  be- 
fore for  a  lieutenancy,  but  owing  to  the  difference  of  age,  the  ques- 
tions are  put  and  are  expected  to  be  answered  in  a  much  more  sci- 
entific form  than  on  the  first  occasion.  Thus,  we  were  told,  such 
an  essay  as  "  Give  an  account  of  the  wars  of  Francis  L  and  Chaiki 
V.,*^  would  at  the  Kriegi-Schule  Examination  rather  be  stated  thus: 
''  What  was  the  influence  of  these  wars  on  the  policy  and  religion 
of  Europe  f 

The  examination  is  entirely  upon  paper ;  it  occupies  from  ten  to 
twelve  days  of  about  five  hours  daily,  the  superintending  staff  offi- 
cer in  the  province  presiding  over  it.  But  his  business  is  limited 
to  reading  out  the  questions  sent  to  him,  and  taking  care  that  no 
books  are  brought  in,  or  any  improper  means  used.  The  answers 
to  the  questions  have  to  go  through  a  double  ordeal,  the  niiHtaiy 
ones  being  first  examined  by  some  of  the  staff  of  the  general  com-* 
manding  in  the  province,  and  afterwards  by  the  commission  of  ex* 
aminers  at  Berlin.  The  final  decision  rests  with  the  chief  of  the 
Prussian  staff,  who  recommends  the  successful  officers  to  the  nlinia- 
ter  of  war. 

There  is  an  average  of  sixty  or  seventy  candidates  yearly.  Only 
forty  of  these  can  be  taken.  If  some  additional  case  seems  meri- 
torious, the  officer  may  obtain  a  promise  of  appointment,  but  hii 
entrance  is  deferred.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  try  more  than  once. 

Hie  entrance  examination  passed,  the  school  opens  on  the  Ist  of 
October,  to  continue  its  lectures,  with  a  fortnight's  break  at  Christ- 
mas and  at  Easter,  till  tlie  first  of  June.  It  has  its  120  pupils, 
divided  into  their  three  classes,  one  for  each  year,  working  (witk  only 
little  of  practical  work)  under  professors,  military  for  Uie  lectorei 
of  a  military,  and  civil  for  those  of  a  non-military  character.  No 
difficulty,  we  understood,  is  found  here,  as  we  had  heard  to  be  tlie 
case  at  St  Cyr,  in  enforcing  the  fullest  attention  to  the  lectorea  of 
the  civilian  professors ;  each  is  respected  according  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  it  would  be  thought  as  absurd  for  a  miHtaiy  pro- 
fessor to  undertake  a  non-professional  subject,  as  vice  ven^ 

The  method  of  working  is  that  so  commonly  followed  in  the 
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PraBsian  nnivenities  of  listening  to  nomerons  lectares,  and  taking 
copioRs  notes  upon  them.  Nearly  five  hours  daily,  from  eight  in 
the  morning  till  one,  are  often  continuously  occupied  in  this  manner ; 
for  although  only  twenty  hours  of  attendance  are  absolutely  ex- 
acted  weekly  (an  amount  which  to  our  own  students  would  seem 
more  than  ample)  ten  more  are  said  to  be  necessary  to  enable  an 
oflker  to  do  any  justice  to  the  various  subjects  of  which  he  is  ex- 
pected to  show  some  knowledge  at  his  examinations. 

These  lectures  are  usually  read  aloud ;  there  is  no  questioning 
and  answering.  The  student,  after  five  morning  hours,  must  spend 
at  least  five  or  six  more  in  copying  them  out,  or  in  writing  an  essay 
on  the  subject  of  some  of  the  lectures.  Of  these  one  is  given  about 
every  three  weeks,  but  only  on  military  subjeota.  They  are  care- 
fblly  corrected  and  sent  back  to  the  student  with  the  notes  of  his 
teacher,  and  their  merit  influences  the  final  estimate  of  his  whole 
work. 

Besides  this  daily  work,  the  examinations  are  at  once  a  stimulus 
and  a  means  of  testing  proficiency.  These  occur  every  three  months, 
but  the  yearly  ones  are  the  most  important.  They  are  entirely  upon 
paper.  In  the  quarterly  ones  the  papers  are  only  given  for  two 
hours  at  a  time  daily,  and  take  the  place  of  two  common  lectures ; 
in  the  other  examinations  they  are  daily  for  four  or  five  hours. 
They  are  entirely  essays  upon  the  numerous  subjects  lectured  on  in 
the  school.  History  of  War,  Philosophy,  Tactics.  &c. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  mode  of 
studying  than  by  a  statement  of  some  of  the  subjects  of  these  essays. 
They  have  been  supplied  to  us  by  the  kindness  of  Lieutenant  Ber- 
ger,  of  the  28th  Infantry,  from  whom  we  have  received  much  valu« 
able  information  on  the  subject. 

Cfenerai  Essays, 

On  TaoUos:—!.  A  Proasian  Division,  added  to  which  is;— 

1  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
1  twelve  pounder  Battery, 
1  Cavalry  Regiment, 
is  in  retreat  from  Goldberg  to  Jauer  (in  Sileaia^)    The  enemy  is  following.    A 
position  is  to  be  taken  up  to  stop  his  advance,  whatever  his  numbers  may  be. 
A  map  of  the  position  being  given:— 
(a.)  Describe  the  position. 


(6.)  Draw  up  the  troops, 
(c) 


Write  an  ezplanatoiy  criticism. 
(To  be  worked  at  home  in  two  days.) 


Three  Corps  d'Arm^  march  against  Beriin  from  different  points.  The  armv 
in  Beriin  is  ordered  to  meet  them.    (To  be  done  in  five  boon.) 

Permanent  Fortification.  Fbr  what  purpose  are  the  Ibrtiilostiotts  in  the  main 
ditch  intended,  and  how  are  thej  to  be  constructed?    fRvehonn.)  ^^ 
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JSaummaUtm  SttaySf  8lag  School — JitHiary  Eisiory^  TacUa  and  AdnunitbraUoiL 

1.  In  whal  respects  did  the  eariier  form  of  miliUry  art^  strategetioallj  and 
tacUcallj,  favor  defenwve  wars  generdUy^  and  in  particular  assist  Frederick  IL 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War?    (Two  hours.) 

2.  The  duties  of  the  Staff  in  time  of  peace.    (Two  hours.) 

3.  Position  of  Landwehr  Officers  on  and  off  dutj.    (Two  hours.) 

i.  What  is  the  value  of  the  Cavalry  Ibrmation  m  eehdoUf  with  particular 
reference  to  tiie  Austrian  mode  ?    (Two  hours.) 

6.  Is  onlj  one  sort  of  Infantry  necessary,  or  is  light  Infiintiy  essential? 
(Two  hours.) 

6.  How  may  the  mobilizing  of  an  Army  be  best  expedited?    (Five  hours.) 

t.  Describe  the  different  sorts  of  fiddworks  particularly  used  in  war.  (Two 
houni) 

8.  How  is  the  Artillery  of  a  Corps  d'Armte  to  be  used  in  the  difliereiileaMr* 
gencies  of  battie?    (Five  hours.) 

LUerary  and  SciefiUfic 

1.  The  Geological  characteristics  of  the  country  between  the  Carpalliian 
Mountains  and  the  Vistula  on  one  side,  and  the  Valdai  Mountains  and  the 
Dnieper  on  the  other.    (Two  hours.) 

2.  By  what  political  coi^junctures  was  the  power  and  influence  of  TCwgiMwi 
peculiariy  advanced  hi  the  18th  century?    (Five  hours.) 

3.  On  the  magnetic  effects  of  the  electric  stream.    (Two  hours.) 

4.  Characteristics  of  Greek  literature,  and  its  chief  authors  in  the  time  of  the 
P^ponnesian  War.    (Two  hours.) 

The  knowledge  required  is  seen  in  the  account  of  the  Staff  School, 
(p.  395)  and  in  the  list  of  the  Lectures  given  above.  Besides  militarj 
jects,  it  includes  a  very  full  course  of  Ancient  and  Modem  EBstorj, 
an  addition  to  the  History  of  War  (which  last  alone  occupies  seven 
hours  weekly  for  the  last  year,)  a  good  deal  of  Logic  and  Philoso- 
phy of  Art  and  Literature,  and  of  Political  Economy.  Some  of 
these  lectures  have  probably  been  introduced  from  the  school,  hav- 
ing a  double  object,  that  of  giving  a  diplomatic  as  well  as  a  military 
education.  This  was  the  ori^al  idea  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who, 
in  all  his  plans  of  military  teaching,  laid  a  great  stress  on  the  gene- 
ral literature  which  he  himself  valued  so  highly.  This  diffosive 
study  is  a  strong  contrast  to  the  principle  of  "  little,  but  well,**  and 
to  the  constant  practical  exercises  in  the  laboratories  insisted  on  by 
the  early  teachers  of  the  Polytechnic  School  in  France. 

The  following  is  the  plan  of  the  lectures  for  the  three  years. 
Twenty  lectures  a  week  are  the  minimum : — 

Course  of  I^rsi  Tear. 
Oblifatorf.  For  CholM. 

Tactics, 4  hours.  Universal  Kstorj, 4  hours. 

Artillery, 3      "  Universal  Geography, 8      " 

Field  Fortification, 2      "  Pliysical  Geography, 4      •* 

Military  and  Political  Adminis-  -^ 

tration  and  Economy, 2      "  10  houra 

Mathematics^  Pure  and  Mixed,  6      " 

17  hours.  Total,  27  boon. 
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Course  €f  Second  Tear 


ass 


ObUfitory.  For  Clioiec 

ttOka^ 4  hours.  UniTeraal  Histoiy, ihonn. 

FemMment  Fortification, 2    **  ICathematics, 6      *< 

SpaoiBl  Geogn^hy  and  Ge-  Logic, 4     " 

ollVy 4  PhjBica,. 4      ** 

—    "  Lectures  on  Horses, 2     " 

10  boors.  — 

Totd,  30  hoars.  20  hoursL 

Course  of  Third  Tear. 
Obligtloiy.  For  Choie« 

Hlilorr  of  War, 7  hours.  General  History  of  literature,  4  hours. 

StaffDuty, 3      "  Mathematics, 6      <* 

AitoTJSieges, 2      "  Higher  Geodesy, 3      "^ 

IClilaiy  Jurisprudence,  ...  1      "  Chemistry, 4     ** 


13  hours. 


Total,  30  hours.^ 


17  hours. 


It  will  bo  seen  that  the  abovo  coarse  is  entirely  theoretical ;  no 
pnctical  work  (as  in  France)  relieves  the  sedentary  labor  of  ten 

" ■  .    , 

*  Leeturti  each  week  in  the  War  BebooU  ProMia. 


Wae  School. 


MellMaiatie*,  Pare,... 
Mixed,. 


H.Oeodeinr, 

Fkytical  Geofraphy,. 


Speeiel  " 

Uoiri 


voivenal  Historj. 

Ceeetmi  HMtory  or  Literature,. 

i«re, 

fhjrsict, 

Chemiitfy, 

Velertnafy  Art, 

VMliea, 

Artillery 

FortilleatkMi,  Field, 

Permeneut, 

Bieget, 

Ililitery  Adminirtratioa, 

Hntorir  of  War, 

auffDntr 

Military  Law 

PVeech,  

KMiaa, 


*« 


Total, 
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Third  Teer. 

3 
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40 


It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  on  a  detailed  criticism  either  of  these  lectures 
or  of  the  essays  mentioned  in  the  note  above  which  evidently  imply  great  study. 
We  iftvite  a  comparison  with  the  French  plan,  which  we  have  given  daewhere, 
bat  tlis  difference  of  age  must  be  taken  into  account  The  mathematical  course 
at  this  school  is, — 

Iflt  year.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Quadratic  Equations,  involving 
several  unknown  quantities,  the  Binomial  Theorem,  and  the  Klements  of  An- 
a^ytioBl  and  Solki  Geometry. 

Sd  year.  Analytical  Geometry  and  the  Differential  and  Tntregal  Calculus. 

3d  year.  Meclianics,  Statics,  Pjmamics,  Projectiles,  and  slight  AppUcations. 

Only  the  first  year  is  obligatory. 


botns  daSj  fbr  xnaiB  dam  li^  »n«ifci  «£  Ae  year.  But  as  soon 
m  die  fine  fov's  <5oiine  »  «Bifed»  all  tbt  oCeen  wlio  are  sappoaed 
to  iziow  dnwin^  ftcfim  enHia|^  to  tibe  t^ooi,  are  sent  into  tbe 
eovntij  fiir  tiixBa  waelui  to  ytiiJi  ouEUfj  duaiag  and  amrejriif ; 
and  diooe  of  tbt  tidid  jear  fo  tkRM|^  (aiao  for  tlie  same  period) 
a  wnilar  eonne  of  lUf  dnfer.  TWeat  laal  are  aeot  imder  the  dirM- 
tUB  of  the  officer  w&o  m  I\ufcMut  of  Slaff  Doty  at  the  School; 
eaeh  itadent  officer  geta  hia  ■lyaiafi  ordB%  and  thej  meet  and  are 
iM.  of[  ererf  aawaiag  fiir  their  day's  wi»k,  reeonnoitering  hi- 
tifseeii  siiffcyiag  tbe  fimatinjs  hctaiiJi  Anatiia  and  Pnunai  4^ 
Jpe.  Dariag  the  mnammg  Ana  samaKr  months  the  students  an 
sent  in  smrgMife  daBcs  to  thoae  anna  of  the  serrice  whidi  aie  not 
their  o>«B,  and  after  thtf  mal  mifilarj  azercises  are  completed  thej 
amst  brin^  back  with  theoa  a  canifcate  of  proficiency  from  the  oooh 
mending  offico.  Hhm  aaaiimfi  vif  tiaee  waa  qpoken  of  as  being  too 
fittle. 

If  we  are  snpeiaed  ati  aot  fia&f  a  greater  amonnt  of  practical 
work  indndcd  ■aimi.it  ^h»  U^oes  of  the  achool,  we  most  remember 
that  it  is  chiefiy  poai^oved  to  a  liter  peiiod  of  the  oflScer's  career, 
when  the  probabifity  of  his  boa^  repaired  to  nae  it  on  the  staff  ii 
greater.  Hiis  is  whcB  he  has  giuBed  his  phice  in  the  Topogn^)hi- 
cal  Department,  and  is  wooing  there  apon  trial  to  test  hia  fitness 
for  the  actual  stafL  He  is  then  employed  dnring  winter  in  working 
on  tbo  Theory  of  War,  and  daring  aommer  in  military  sor?eying 
and  drawing. 

Such  is  the  method  and  extent  of  the  officer's  work  at  the  Staff 
Bchool ;  a  few  more  words  are  needed  oa  the  character  of  hb  exam- 
inations, which  here  as  everywhere  ebe  mast  greatly  influence  the 
character  of  the  work. 

Thoro  are  no  less  than  nine  examinationa  during  the  three  yean, 
one  for  every  three  months,  bat  the  final  one  at  the  end  of  aaeh  year 
is  the  more  important,  as  a  sort  of  summing  np  of  the  yeai'b  woik. 
In  marking  for  this  the  merit  of  the  essays  done  at  home  is  taken 
into  account.  The  result  in  each  branch  of  work  and  on  every  ex- 
amination is  entered  by  the  several  professors  in  a  book  kept  at  the 
directory,  and  the  pupils  have  a  right  to  inspect  the  report  of  their 
own  work.  The  net  result  of  his  own  three  yeara'  work  ia  alao  aeot 
to  the  officer  after  leaving  the  school  through  the  anthoritiea  of  his 
regiment  The  certificate  of  this  contains  the  criticism  on  each 
branch  of  his  work  in  detail 

The  subjects  ^ven  for  essays  will  show  the  nature  of  the  chief 
examinations  (t.  e.  those  at  the  end  of  each  year ; )  fonr  or  five  hours 
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U  the  time  generally  allowed  to  a  difficult  subject^  the  examination 
stretohing  over  a  number  of  days,  in  proportion  to  the  subjects 
taken  up.    The  pupil  may  bring  in  his  notes  of  lectures,  on  which 
extraordinary  care  is  bestowed,  and  which  must  contain  ererything 
thai  can  be  said  on  the  subject    Much  value  is  said  to  be  attached 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  an  essay  is  worked,  as  showing  a  quality 
Taloable  in  an  officer.    There  is,  as  we  hare  observed,  no  vivd  voe$ 
of  any  kind  in  this  SchooL    Some  competition  exists  in  the  Staff 
School,  (and  it  is  almost  the  only  Prussian  school  where  we  find  it,) 
for  the  knowledge  that  only  eight  or  ten  out  of  the  forty  pupils  can 
<4ytam  the  Topographical  Department,  and  only  two  out  of  these 
eil^t  or  ten,  the  staff,  acts  as  a  competitive  stimulus.    We  must 
addy  however,  that  although  a  minute  account  of  the  positivi  merits 
of  the  pupils  is  drawn  up  and  sent  to  them  at  the  end  of  their 
esreer,  they  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  their  relative  positions ; 
a&d  this  may  always  leave  room  for  doubt,  whether  the  places  in  the 
Typogn^hical  Department  and  on  the  Staff  are  strictly  given  by 
meriti  or  whether  patronage  does  not  here  step  in.    Another  am- 
higoitj  may  be  remarked  in  the  fact  that  the  relative  importance 
of  the  subjects  of  study  is  not  known.    It  may  of  course  be  sur- 
mised, that  a  knowledge  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  is  not  marked 
so  highly  as  that  of  the  Seven  Tears'  War ;  but  any  indefiniteness 
as  to  what  is  or  what  is  not  important,  will  generally  lead  to  an  at- 
tempt to  know  something  0/  all  the  subjects  mentioned,  and  it 
woold  undoubtedly  be  better  to  affix  its  definite  value  to  every  sub- 
ject   It  would  prevent  what  seem  to  us  valid  objections  to  the 
present  system  of  the  Staff  School,  the  attempt  to  crowd  in  too 
many  subjects,  instead  of  mastering  thoroughly  a  few. 

The  final  exasnination  having  been  completed  in  June,  the  stu- 
dent goes  through  the  three  weeks  of  staff  duty  we  have  described, 
and  finishes  his  last  three  summer  months  in  that  branch  of  the 
army  in  which  he  has  not  yet  served.  He  then  returns  to  his  regi- 
ment, where  he  receives  the  certificate  of  his  three  years'  work.  But 
no  list  is  published  of  the  order  of  merit  in  which  the  officers  stand. 
If  the  certificate  is  satisfactory,  he  forwards  it  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Prossian  Staf!^  with  a  request  to  be  employed  in  the  Topographical 
Department  of  the  Staff  If  this  is  granted,  he  receives  an  order 
to  join  it  in  about  two  years,  t.  f.  about  nine  or  ten  years  after  first 
entering  the  service. 

About  eight  officers  are  yearly  sent  to  the  Topographical  De- 
partment, and  serve  there  for  two  or  three  years,  surveying  and 
drawing  in  summer,  working  at  military  science  in  the  winter.    The 
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eorrection  of  the  Topographical  Map  of  Pnusia  is  in  their  hands. 
IRnally,  two  ont  of  these  are  selected  for  the  Staff;  the  remainder 
retam  to  their  regiments,  to  become  adjutants  or  to  teach  in  the 
Dirision  Schools. 

The  most  immediate  advantage  of  being  in  the  staff  corps  ia  pro- 
motion to  a  captaincy  at  any  age,  which,  conddeiing  the  extreme 
slowness  of  promotion  in  Pmssia,  may  be  termed  an  early  one. 
This  is  generally  gained  within  two  or  three  years  after  joining  the 
corps,  t.  e,  at  thirty-three  or  thirty-fonr.  In  other  corps  hardly  any 
one  has  a  chance  of  becoming  captain  till  after  forty. 

We  ftay  add,  that  the  number  of  officers  in  the  Topographical 
Department  is  about  forty,  on  the  staff  itself  sixty-four.  No  one 
belonging  to  the  staff  is  below  the  rank  of  captain,  or  above  Aat 
of  colonel  Every  general  of  division  has  one  officer  of  the  staff 
attached  to  him,  and  two  adjutants,  the  first  nominated  by  the  chief 
of  the  stafi^  the  two  last  by  the  king,  and  these  two  belong  rather 
to  the  officer  than  to  the  general.  They  are  not  removable  inth 
him.  The  adjutants  are  not  officers  of  the  stafi^  though  they  are 
often  chosen  from  amongst  those  who  have  been  at  the  Staff  SdiooL 
They  are  nominated  by  the  king  upon  reports  sent  into  him  by  the 
generals  of  division,  and  the  appointment  is  not  considered  a  great 
price,  as  it  implies  neither  extra  pay,  promotion,  nor  permanency ;  the 
adjutants  are  promoted  in  the  usual  course,  and  then,  upon  promo- 
tion, return  to  their  regiments.  The  adjutants  of  battalions  and 
regiments  are  appointed,  like  our  own,  by  the  officers  commanding. 
The  name  of  aide-de-camp  does  not  exist  in  the  Prusnan  service, 
but  that  of  adjutant  is  used  in  its  place. 

Vn.  SLKMXNTABT  MILITABT  SCHOOLS  FOR  KOK-OOiailSSIOinD  OniOBI& 

1.  mUTARY  OKPHAK-BOUtB«. 

There  are  three  Military  Orphan-Houses  in  Prussia  for  the  chil- 
dren of  soldiers,  two  for  boys,  one  at  Potsdam,  and  the  other  at 
Annaburg,  and  one  for  girls  at  Pretzch.  Although  intended  for  or- 
phans, they  receive  children  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  provide 
for  them.  They  receive  a  good  elementary  education  and  are 
brought  up  for  trades,  and  can  make  their  selection  between  a  civil 
and  a  military  career.  The  English  Commissioners  report  that  they 
found  800  pupils  in  the  Orphan-House  at  Potsdam,  of  whom  SCO 
were  under  the  charge  of  female  teachers ;  520  were  in  the  aenior 
department,  including  thirty-six  in  the  music  class,  who  will  go  into 
the  Regimental  Bands,  and  about  twenty  who  formed  a  aepante 
ndHtary  class,  who  would  probably  enter  the  Artillery  School 
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The  School  at  Annabarg,  and  the  subsidiaiy  Girls*  School  at 
Pretzsch,  are  both  Protestant  in  character ;  no  religious  teaching  is 
sapplied  for  Roman  Catholics.  Roman  Catholic  boys  are  all  sent  to 
Potsdam,  and  Roman  Catholic  girls  are  provided  for  in  ordinary 
schools,  and  in  private  families,  and  payment  made  on  their  behalf 
out  of  the  fands  of  the  institution. 

Dr.  Bacho  in  his  "Jteport  on  Education  in  Europe^^  gives  the 
following  account  of  these  institutions. 

MUUary  Orphaj^Hnufe  <U  Fotadoin, 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1724,  by  Frederick  William  ihh  Urst  of 
Praaria.  The  reputation  of  Franke*s  Foundations  induced  this  monarch  to  rival 
the  benevolence  of  the  clergyman,  and  to  establish  on  a  scale  proportioned  to 
his  greater  means,  a  house  for  the  education  of  the  orphans  of  his  soldiers. 
While,  however,  the  recipients  of  Franke*s  bounty  are  tree  to  choose  their 
career  in  after  Ufe,  and  only  so  far  bound  to  the  institution,  as  a  sense  of  grati- 
tnde  may  prompt,  the  youth  who  passes  through  the  Military  Orphan-house  of 
Potsdam,  must  enter  the  military  service  for  twelve  years.  Three  of  these,  in- 
deed, are  the  term  of  service  of  every  citizen,  and  I  believe  the  three  years  in 
the  non-commissioned  officers'  school  arp  now  counted  as  part  of  the  twelve,  and 
thus  the  actual  number  of  extra  years  of  service  is  reduced  to  six.  The  institu- 
tion began  with  one  liundred  and  seventy-nine  children,  both  girls  and  boys 
Mng  received ;  this  arrangement  continued  until  a  few  years  since,  when  the 
gbV  school  was  removed  from  Potsdam,  and  the  establishment  at  present  is  for 
male  pupils  only.  There  are  between  three  and  four  hundred  in  the  elementary 
or  boys*  department.  In  the  early  history  of  the  orphan-house  two  attempts 
are  recorded  to  introduce  manual  labor,  as  a  profitable  speculation ;  neither  of 
which  appears,  liowever,  to  have  succeeded.  The  first  of  these,  the  manufac- 
ture of  Brftbant  bcc,  was  introduced  in  1743,  and  afler  various  modifications  of 
the  mode  of  applying  the  labor  of  the  children,  it  was  finally  abandoned  in  1795. 
In  1744,  the  culture  of  silk  was  introduced  extensively  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  especially  enjoined  at  the  orphan-houses;  but  this  attempt  was  not 
more  successful  in  tlie  end  than  the  other,  and  the  culture  Is  not  kept  up  in  this 
faistitation. 

Tbe  present  spacious  buildings  were  chiefly  constructed  under  the  reign  of  the 
finmder  and  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Additions  have^  however,  been  made 
from  time  to  time  since,  and  the  whole  plan  is  hardly  yet  completed.  Tlie  in- 
atUntion  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  departments  or  schools ;  an 
elementary  school,  (called  the  Boys*  House,  das  KnabenhauSj)  a  trade  school,  and 
a  muac  school.  Tlie  buildings  for  the  elementary  school  are  erected  about  a 
specious  court,  which  serves  as  an  exercising  and  play-g^und.  On  the  ground 
floor  are  the  refectory,  in  which  all  the  youth  firom  the  different  sdiools  com- 
poring  the  institution,  meet  three  times  a  day,  and  the  study  and  play-rooms, 
IsTStory,  kc.  The  study-rooms  form  a  long  range,  and  when  the  doors  of  com- 
moDicataon  are  opened,  one  teacher  can  superintend  the  whole  of  the  classes. 
The  school-rooms  are  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  and  are  calculated  Sor  divi- 
sions of  forty  boys  each.    There  are  six  dormitories,  fbmislied  with  wooden  or 

iron  bedsteads,  the  latter  having  been  more  recently  introduced  and  found  to 
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aoflirer  well  The  bedding  conasts  of  a  straw  bed  beneath,  and  a  mattrm  of 
hafar  above.  Sach  donnitoiy  is  superinteiided  by  a  teadier,  who  deeps  at  one 
end  of  it  There  are  also  dwelling-rooins  fi>r  the  teacben^  offioen,  ftc:,  sad 
in  the  court  a  yery  large  nrpA-hcfOB^  with  a  diying-room  abore  it 

The  buildings  occupied  by  the  trade  and  music  sdbools  are  separated  by  a 
street  from  the  othera,  and  with  the  dwellings  of  the  offioerSk  a  room  for  gym- 
nastic exercises,  and  musical  practice,  and  the  workflhops^  Ibnn  a  second  iai- 
mense  series  of  structures.  The  infirmary  is  near  to  them,  and  is  under  a 
separate  direction ;  subordinate,  however,  to  the  general  execuUrebody.  It  ii 
divided  into  rooms  assigned  to  patients  suffering  from  different  oompiidnts.  A 
schoolmaster  gives  instruction  to  the  convalescent  The  arrangements  in  the 
dormitories  of  the  trades'  school,  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  army,  and  the 
superintendence  and  discipline  are  strictly  militaiy. 

The  part  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  music  school,  contains  separsts 
rooms  ibr  practicing  by  individuals,  class-rooms,  and  dormitories.  There  sie 
rooms  in  the  main  pile  for  the  meetings  of  teachers,  for  a  small  library,  A& 

The  executive  board  of  this  school  depends  partly  on  the  ministiy  of  war, 
and  partly  on  that  of  public  instruction;  the  former,  however,  is  the  oontroUiBf 
authority.  Under  this  board  is  the  military  superintendent,  or  direetor,  to  whon 
the  chaplain,  the  secretaries,  the  economist,  the  military  superintendent  of  the 
dsy,  the  teachers,  commandants  of  companies,  the  inspectors  of  the  trades^  snd 
music  school,  and  other  officers,  are  directly  responsible.  The  deigyman  is  the 
superintendent  of  the  elementary  school,  and  has  a  general  charge  of  aU  the  in- 
tdlectual  and  religious  instruction. 

The  orphan  children  of  soldiers  are  received  for  maintenance,  at  any  age^  by 
the  authorities  of  the  establishment,  but  if  under  six  yeara^  are  boarded  with 
their  friends  or  others  until  six,  and  then  admitted  into  the  house  at  Potsdsm; 
they  remain  there  until  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and,  if  of  sound  con- 
stitution, are  transferred  to  the  trade,  or  to  the  music  school,  where  th^  lemsia 
four  years,  and  whence  they  pass,  if  their  conduct  has  been  good,  to  the  sdiool 
ibr  non-commissioned  officere.  I  have  never  seen  a  body  of  young jnen  aU  so 
well  physically  developed  as  the  pupils  of  the  trade  school,  a  result  prodooed  by 
constant  attention  to  their  education  on  this  point  Children  who  are  not 
healthy,  or  who  have  &iled  in  the  elementary  school,  are  apprenticed  at  IbaiteeB, 
and  the  institution  ceases  to  have  the  charge  of  them. 

In  the  Elementary  School^  the  usual  branches  taught  in  the  common  adiools 
of  Prussia  are  pursued,  including  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  German 
language,  geography,  drewhig,  religious  instruction,  and  a  little  natorsl  histoiy. 
The  boys  are  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  profidenqr,  and  all  the 
classes  below  the  firat  are  subdivided  into  two  sections^  each  being  under  the 
charge  of  a  teacher,  and  having  a  separate  recitation  room.  These  sectioDS  con- 
tain about  forty  pupils  each.  A  monitor  of  order  from  among  the  pupOs^  has 
diarge  of  a  section  on  entering  and  leaving  the  school-room,  and  render  tnA 
service  as  the  master  requhres  during  the  lesson;  he  is  assisted  by  one  of  the 
class  in  the  distribution  oi  the  books^  slates,  and  other  implements  of  instnie- 
tion.  The  teachera  keep  each  a  roll,  upon  which  the  character  of  the  redtstion 
and  conduct  of  the  pupils  is  entered,  and  which  is  examined  weekly  by  the 
cfai^lain,  and  submitted  to  the  board  of  teachen  at  their  meetings.  Ko  youth, 
who  is  bek>w  a  certain  grade  upon  this  roll,  is  permitted  to  enter  the  trades* 
•ohool.    There  are  about  five  hours  ofinstmctioQ  on  four  days  ofthe  week,  and 
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about  twentj-threo  in  the  whole  week.  The  hoUdaji  ere,  a  week  at  Baiter, 
lour  dajn  at  JfifhaelmaHi  a  fortnight  in  the  latter  half  of  Ji^jr,  and  from  the 
twenty-third  of  December,  to  the  aeeond  oi  Janoaiy.  For  thoee  who  have  no 
fKondi  to  go  to^  the  Christmas  festivities  are  kept  up  in  the  school,  as  in  the 
private  Amilies  of  the  countiy.  ^ 

The  board  of  teachers  meet  onoe  eyeiy  fortnight,  and  the  director,  or  his  sob- 
otitute^  or  the  chaplain,  presides.  At  their  meetings,  all  matters  relating  to  in- 
instmction  and  discipline  are  discussed. 

The  form  of  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  military,  but  a  spirit  of  mildness 
tempers  it,  suiting  it  to  the  age  of  the  pupils.  The  boys,  in  general,  are  divided 
into  lour  companies,  each  of  which  has  a  commandant,  (a  non-commissioned 
of  the  highest  grade,)  who  has  chaigo  of  the  instruction  in  military  exer- 
and  ranks  with  the  teaohera  of  the  school  These  companies  Ibrm  a  bat- 
talion, and  are  drilled  without  arms,  and  inspected  by  the  director,  or  an  officer 
appointed  by  hioL  In  turn  the  commandants  of  companies^  acting  as  officers 
of  the  day,  have  general  charge  of  the  military  and  police  duties.  Two  of  the 
teachers,  also,  in  turn,  act  as  inspectors  of  the  day,  and  have  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  pupils  in  study  and  recreation  hours,  in  the  duties  of  personal 
polioe,  at  meals^  and  in  the  dormitories,  relieving  each  other  at  different  parts 
of  the  day.  They  are  co-ordinate  in  authority  with  the  officer  of  the  day,  and 
lie  is  expected  to  relieve  and  aid  them  in  the  maintenance  of  order.  These 
officers  report  immediately  to  the  director. 

The  lour  companies  are  subdivided  into  sections  of  eleven,  over  each  of  which 
one  of  the  boys  is  placed,  with  the  titie  of  overseer,  or  corporal,  and  he  is  re- 
^KMAsible  for  the  good  order  of  lus  section,  and  may  be  assisted  in  his  duties  by 
one  cfaoaen  from  it  From  among  these  corporals  one  is  selected  for  the  general 
ooDtrol  and  superintendence  of  the  others,  and  marches  the  company  to  the 
laTatory,  to  meals,  to  the  dormitory,  Ac,  being  responsible  for  them  whenever 
tb^  are  collected  as  a  company.  Tlie  boys  composing  a  section  are  placed  at 
upon  the  same  side  of  the  table  with  the  corporal  who  has  charge  of 
The  younger  pupils  do  not  join  these  companies  at  once,  but  are  kept 
together  in  a  division  which  is  under  female  superintendenoe,  has  a  separate 
oveneer,  and  is  under  different  regulations  as  to  rising;  going  to  bed,  and  other 
^nrticulars  of  disciphne  and  police  fh>m  the  elder  pupils. 

AH  the  duties  of  domestic  and  personal  police,  and  some  of  those  of  domestic 
^oonomy,  are  performed  by  the  boys  enrolled  in  the  four  companies.  They  dean 
tteir  own  shoes,  brush  their  own  dothes,  attend  to  the  police  of  the  different 
of  the  building,  serve  the  meals,  and  make  their  beds.  That  the  various 
may  be  attended  to  in  an  orderiy  way,  there  are,  besides  those  already 
en  o^  special  overseers  appointed  among  the  pupils,  who  have  general 
of  them  while  engaged  in  certain  duties,  and  of  particular  localities. 
^rhnB  there  is  an  overseer  of  the  room  where  the  dothes  and  shoos  are  kept, 
has  diarge  of  the  exchange  of  the  Sunday  for  week  day  dress,  and  vice 
;  an  overseer  of  the  room  where  the  shoes  are  brushed  and  blacked;  an 
of  the  lavatoiy;  four  superintendents  of  deanliness,  who  direct  the 
while  washing  and  combing  their  hair;  one  of  hair  cutting;  two  of  serv- 
ing the  table,  who  have  diarge  of  a  detail  of  thirty  pupils,  who  serve  and  dear 
%iie  tables  and  dean  the  knives  and  forks;  one,  of  the  manual  labor  dasses;  one, 
^ai  the  sick  in  the  hospital ;  one,  of  those  who  are  unweU,  and  must  report  to 
"^lie  physician;  one,  of  the  lights;  one,  to  prevent  the  paesmg  of  bounds;  one  of 
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tbe  popQs  who  smg  the  liturgy  m  the  dinrch ;  one  to  ooodact  the  papilf,  wbone 
Hhoes  require  repairs,  to  the  ahoemaker;  beeidefli  those  for  the  diaaee  and  the 
jroottger  bojrs,  already  mentioned,  and  a  few  others.  I  make  this  enumention 
in  order  to  show  the  minuteness  of  the  arrangements  lor  police  and  discipline, 
and  tbe  extent  to  which  they  are  conducted  by  tbe  pupils  tbemselTes.  Tbe 
selections  for  appointments  are  made  by  the  teacbers  and  oflfcers,  and  snbmit- 
ted  to  tlie  chaplain  and  director  for  their  approbation.  A  part  of  the  popili 
.employed  as  superintendents  recieve  small  pecuniary  allowances,  and  all  enjoj 
many  privileges. 

Some  of  the  pupils,  who  are  found  to  have  a  taste  for  musics  receive  special 
lessons^  and  are  employed,  when  sufficiently  proficient,  to  give  tbe  signals  for 
tbe  dilTerent  duties  of  the  day.  Kigbt  pupils  are  thus  selected  to  be  taught  the 
bogle  and  fife,  and  twelve  tbe  dnmi. 

In  regard  to  conduct,  the  pupils  are  divided  into  four  grades,  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  teachers  and  officers,  a  revision  of  the  classification  taking  plaoe 
every  quarter,  and  the  director  having,  in  the  meantime,  the  power  to  di8|rface 
a  pupil  in  a  case  of  emergency.  Tlie  first  class  grade  is  composed  of  pupils  dis- 
tinguished for  unvaiying  good  conduct,  and  on  holidays  its  members  are  allowed 
to  leave  the  orpban-house  alone  to  make  small  purchases  at  discretion,  and  are 
neither  subject  to  corporal  punishment  nor  to  tbe  stoppage  of  their  meals.  The 
second  dass  is  composed  also  of  meritorious  pupils,  but  of  a  lower  grade  of  con- 
duct than  the  first ;  they  are  permitted  to  leave  the  school  sometimes^  bnt  not 
so  often  as  the  others,  and  are  generally  under  supervision.  From  these  two 
gnkdes  only,  the  superintendents  or  overseers  are  taken.  Pupils  of  the  third 
grade  stand  between  those  who  are  decidedly  good  or  bad,  and  are  treated  ac- 
uordingly.  They  are  the  last  who  are  permitted  to  pass  fh>m  the  elementary  to 
the  trades*  school,  on  completing  their  course  in  the  former.  Tliose  of  tbe 
fonrtli,  or  lowest  grade,  are  kept  constantly  under  supervision,  have  no  allow- 
anoes,  no  leaves  of  absence,  are  separated,  when  possible,  firom  the  rest  of  tbe 
pnpils,  and  are  even  punished  by  an  inferior  diet. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  is  promoted  by  fincquent  bodily  exercise,  and,  whes 
the  weather  permits,  in  the  open  air.  Thus  they  have  regular  gymnastie  exer- 
cises four  times  a  week,  are  drilled  by  companies  four  times,  and  by  battalion 
twice  a  week,  take  frequent  walks,  and  in  summer,  bathe  every  day.  Tbe 
regular  manual  labor  in  this  department  of  the  sdiool  is  confined  to  knitting  and 
tailoring.  The  gymnastic  exorcises  are  conducted  by  two  teachers,  each  takhag 
charge  of  one  of  the  companies,  of  which  two  attend  the  lesson  at  tbe  same 
time,  and  assisted  by  pupils  selected  firom  among  the  most  profloient  in  the  ex- 
ercises. There  are  two  swimmujg  lessons  given  to  eadi  company,  in  summer, 
every  week.  In  the  ordmary  division  of  the  day,  in  summer,  between  two  and 
three  hours  are  allowed  for  manual  labor,  the  same  for  recreatton,  two  houn  for 
exercise,  and  nearly  eight  for  sleep. 

Their  clothing  is  a  neat  uniform  jacket  of  blue  doth,  of  a  military  fiidiioii, 
gray  or  white  pantaloons  for  tlie  winter,  and  a  brown  linen  jadcet  and  white 
linen  pantaloons  for  the  summer,  and  tlieir  officers  are  distingaished  by  badges 
>imilar  to  those  worn  in  service.  Tlie  diet  is  generous,  and,  beiMes  tbe  three 
meals,  bread  is  served  as  a  lundieon  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  intervala. 

An  opportunity  is  given  to  those  who  are  to  pass  into  the  tradef'  sobool,  to 
(isoertain  the  trade  which  tlioy  may  wisli  to  foUow,  by  a  trial  dnring  the  last 
year  of  tbe  elementary  oourae. 
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The  order  of  the  day,  with  merelj  slight  TariatioDa  during  four  days  of  the 
week,  in  sommer,  is  as  foUows : — The  pupils  rise  at  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock, 
and  proceed  by  companies  to  the  layatoiy,  two  companies  occnpjring  it  at  onci* 
and  alternating,  the  other  two  being,  meanwhile,  engaged  in  cleaning  their 
dioea.  Wash  and  comb  their  hair.  At  half  past  five  the  boys  detailed  to  serve 
the  meals  proceed  to  the  refectory  under  their  two  superintendents.  At  a  quar- 
ter before  six  the  bugle  sounds,  and  the  companies  assemble,  by  sections,  in  the 
court-yard.  Morning  prayers  and  breakfast  Those  who  are  slightly  sick  re- 
port to  the  i^ysician.  At  a  quarter  before  seven,  the  boys  assemble  according 
to  dasses,  and  at  seven  are  marched  to  the  school-rooms.  At  a  quarter  before 
niiie  a  lundieon  of  bread  is  served  out  to  them.  School  doses  at  eleven,  and 
the  pupils  are  free  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Dinner  at  about  a  quarter 
before  twelve.  The  pupils  brush  their  clothes,  and  are  inspected  by  the  officer 
of  the  day.  From  a  quarter  past  one  to  half-past  two,  review  the  morning 
fcnoos  in  school  From  a  quarter  to  three  until  five,  are  occupied  with  manual 
labor  in  the  work-rooms.  Part  of  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  music,  and 
the  first  and  second  classes  in  drawing;  a  stated  number  take  a  swimming  lee- 
•on;  the  drummers,  fifers,  and  buglers  also  have  a  lesson.  A  luncheon  of 
bread  is  distributed.  One  of  the  companies  is  at  drill,  one  at  g3rmnastics,  and 
the  other  pupils  batliing  or  walking  until  seven.  Evening  prayers  in  the  refec- 
toiy,  and  supper.  Wash,  and  have  recreation  until  nine,  when  they  retire. 
The  younger  pupils  retire  at  half-past  eight. 

In  winter,  the  difTerent  occupations  of  the  day  are  each  one  hour  later  than 
fn  summer,  until  half-past  two,  when  the  hour  of  review  of  the  lessons  is 
omitted,  and  the  exercises,  as  far  as  appropriate  to  the  season,  follow  in  the 
same  order  as  in  summer,  until  half-past  five,  at  which  hour  the  pujuls  go  to  the 
■diool-room,  and  remain  until  a  quarter  before  seven. 

On  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  an  hour  is  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  the 
other  lessons  being  omitted,  except  the  physical  exercises  on  Wednesday. 
Stated  days  and  periods  of  the  day  are  assigned  for  the  exchange  of  the  weiek- 
day  dothes  for  those  of  Sunday,  for  taking  dothes  or  shoes  requiring  repairs  to 
tiie  tailor  or  shoemaker  of  the  establishment,  for  hair-cutting  and  combing,  for 
washing  the  neck  and  shoulders,  the  feet,  and  for  other  minute  matters. 

The  object  of  the  Trade  School,  is,  in  part,  to  economize  the  fhnda  of  the  in- 
stitution, by  making  within  its  walls  articles  of  clothing  required  for  the  pupil?' 
but  more  to  secure  the  acquisition,  not  only  of  general  mechanical  dexterity, 
but  of  a  trade,  which  may  serve  to  increase  their  emoluments  when  they  enter 
the  military  service.    There  are,  at  present,  one  hundred  and  four  pupils. 

In  order  to  pass  into  the  trades'  school  fVom  the  dementary  division,  tlie 
pupil  must  have  reached  at  least  the  second  class,  have  been  above  the  fourth 
grade  in  conduct,  be  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  of  a  bodily 
constitution  fitting  him  for  the  military  service.  The  course  lasts  three  years. 
The  school  has  a  special  inspector,  or  superintendent,  who  is  responsible  to  the 
director  of  the  whole  institution,  or,  in  fact,  to  hia  substitute. 

The  difierent  trades  now  taught  here  are  those  of  blacksmitlia,  saddlers. 
tailors,  siioomakcrs,  and  lithographers.  The  last  named  has  but  seven  pupils 
admissible  to  its  school,  and  the  next  to  the  last  forty-four.  These  numbers 
depend  upon  the  demand  for  the  occupation  subsequent  to  leaving  the  establish- 
ment, the  space  required  for  the  operations  of  the  trade,  the  difficulty  of  teach- 
ing, &c.    As  each  pupil  is  m  general  permitted,  on  advisbg  witli  the  inspector, 
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to  chooM  his  emplojmeat)  it  sometimes  happens  that  boys  are  sent  into  the 
town  to  learn  a  trade  not  tanght  in  the  sdiooL  Changes  of  occopatkm  are  very 
rare^  but  are  sometimes  permitted.  The  bladumiths  are  prindpally  engaged  in 
the  repairs  of  arms,  the  saddlers  make  the  ctipB  and  aeooatrement%  ike,  used  in 
the  boose,  the  tailors  all  the  uniforms,  the  shoemakers  supidy  not  only  this 
orphan-house,  but  that  of  the  girls  with  shoes,  and  the  lithographers  are  ooeu- 
pied  in  copying  forms  ibr  the  school  or  war  department,  manuals^  &c.  They 
work  about  seven  hours  a  day,  under  a  master-workman  from  the  town. 

An  hour  of  each  day  is  spent  in  gymnastic  or  military  exerdaea  in  the  open 
air  in  summer,  and  in  winter  in  the  large  room  before  qwken  oC  The  militaiy 
ezerdsea,  besides  the  ordinary  ones,  comprise  some  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Prussian  service.  The  usual  exercises  of  gymnastics  are  introduced,  omitting 
any  which  seem  to  have  a  tendency  towards  the  tricks  of  the  mountebank.  For 
instruction  in  these  exercises,  the  whole  school  is  divided  into  two  partSi  and 
each  again  into  squads,  so  that  the  teacher  need  have  but  twelve  to  ftuzteen 
under  his  charge.  Non-commissioned  officers  are  the  under  teacfaen^  and  in 
turn  are  superintended  by  higher  teachers,  and  by  an  inspector. 

^ere  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  these  well  regulated  and  perseverin^y  con- 
tinued exercises  it  is,  in  great  part,  due  that  the  physical  devek^»ment  of  these 
youths  ia^  on  the  average,  so  perfect  Judicious  recreation,  a  proper  diet  and 
ckrthing,  great  deanliness,  a  proper  number  of  hours  of  w<»ir,  of  instruction 
and  sleep,  no  doubt,  are  necessary,  each  and  all  in  their  degree^  but  great  infls* 
eoce  must  be  besides  allowed  to  the  gymnastic  exercises. 

The  pupils  have  two  hours  of  instruction  during  the  day,  intended  to  keep  up 
their  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  elementary  school,  rather  than 
to  teadi  new  ones.    Military  drawing  is,  however,  added. 

When  not  in  the  shops,  nor  in  school,  nor  at  exercise,  they  are  superintended 
by  non-commissioned  officers.  The  discipline  in  this  school  is  military  in  spirit, 
as  well  as  in  details. 

Those  pupils  who  have  manifested  a  decided  musical  talent  in  the  lower 
school,  are  here  instructed  thoroughly  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music.  The 
object  is  to  supply  musicians  to  the  regimental  bands.  These  pnpflte  ham  a 
separate  superintendence  from  those  of  the  other  schools,  and  different  honrs  of 
exercise  and  duty.  They  keep  up  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  denantaiy 
*80hool,  as  is  done  in  the  trades*  school. 

Military  Orphan-Einue  at  Annaburff. 

The  following  plan  of  instmction  was  prepared  by  Dr  HamiBchf 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  Pmssia,  formerly  Princi- 
pal of  the  Teachers  Seminary  at  Weissenfels. 

In  order  to  rise  to  the  place  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  the 
pupil  mast  have  gone  through  the  lowest  classes  of  the  Upper 
School,  where  there  are  the  following  studies : — 

Religions  instruction,  arithmetic,  singing,  the  German  langnage,  oaDigi^hyy 
geography  and  history,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  drawing. 

The  courses  in  the  different  branches  are  arranged  as  follows  :^- 

First.  Rtlifhut  InfimcHon. 

LOWBK  scimoL. 

rUm  Vn     Bibis  itorics,  pnlmt  sad  hjnniit,  Mppropriste  to  th*  mssmi.    Foot  iHMm  par  wssk. 
(1«M  VL    HiitoriM  froni  th*  OM  snd  New  Tartaownt,  pottion  of  tko  kiiloiy  of  tte  ChtMteo 
obitreh,  mtoekbm.    Foor  komn  per  wotk. 
CIsM  V.    RMilinf  snd  uplsDotiuo  of  tbo  BiUt,  sod  of  Hi  siisngsissn    Hit  gsipsl  aad 
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tht  feMHT  li  6MMMM  WlA  flto 


Laad.    ruiBMi    rivtiioan. 


IILIIonllMlnMgloB,datlMloQodaBdaMa.   Tlww 
n.  EHdIag  CiM  ■iMt  wtth  commenti,  tbt  pnpih  Mftklm 
\h  ^Snymn.)  Tfci  tiH  yiar  a  itpftHioo of  Laflur*!  r nwiMiM,    tiM 
MiMcy  of  tJM  durMiu  dlipcMitloB.   ThntboanL 
Bf«7  elm  eommto  ▼encs  flmn  Um  Bible  to  memory. 


Smomd.  ilHUUMiit.    MMiCelaiid  written  erUimetie  ere  langhtteiitlicr,ltatdMiMdlMei 
laailiiil  bjT  Um  one,  and  the  aecuncy  of  the  other,  maj  both  be  eiilUTaled. 


fcowsa  aoBoob 

va 


n.  Tbe  fcor  cnMiBd  rnlei,  with  three  plaeee  of  flfwet  BMOtaQf.   AppKoHkHi  to 
!■  wetgtiie and meawree.   Thraehoonu 
VL  The  eame  fuka  ezteoded.    Three  hoora. 


V.  InetkHi^  with  appUeationato  weifbta  and 
IV.  Froportioaai    iVreehoura. 

vma,  aoBOOL. 

m.  The  appUeationa  of  proportiona  to  queiUono  of  weight,  atrength,  vahie^  time^ 

Halquant^f.    Twoboara. 

IL  <frT"Lleea  In  practical  alfebra.   Two  hoani 

L  Reriew  of  the  coarae.    Vvet  year,  practical  operatloBo.    Becend,  thway  of  arilh- 

'    roeBeew.    Twobovra. 

lAWSB  aOMOOL. 


Ckaeea  VII  Jb  VI.  Practice  of  eonca,  adapted  to  jonth  of  a  ehecrlbl,  aerkmi^  mlOtaiy,  or 
laBgloaBcaet,  with  ooe  part.    Twohovn; 
Cfaaeca  V  *  IV.  Choral  and  other  eoofi,  wUh  the  dUftrot  partai   Vcmeota  of  tam 


vwrmm  somooc 

m,  n,  Jb  I.  More  difflcah  choral  pleeca.    Theoretical  butmctioa  ooatlmied.    One 
'.    There  le,  beekfca,  Inetmctlon  glTen  to  a  aeket  cboh*.  Intended  to  conduct  the  vocal 
ofthechoreh. 


Bwrnw.  MmtUnf   in  tbe  lower  claaeea,  a  readlaeee  In  readUw,  and  In  the  higher,  the  Hjla 
f  fenilhn,  le  irnniiiiil  tn  Beprrlillj    Ficcea  learned  prertooaijr,  by  heart,  are  recited. 

LOWBB  ionooL. 

Ohm  VII.  A  good  pronanclatlon,  and  eome  liieltity  hi  rcadfi^   Biz  hoan. 
CkmVL  BeadiaeeB  In  reading,  and  repeating  the  anbetance  or  what  baa  been  read,    fbmll- 
V  BlneiratlonB.   Five  hoora. 

V.  Beading  eome  work  in  reference  to  knowledge  naefiil  In  «wmman  lUb.   Poor 


I IV.  Beading,  wkh  attention  to  empheala.    Pbarhoora. 

VVPSB  aOBOOL. 

OhaiilL  Beading  the  Bible  end  eacred  mekNilea,  with  the  Tlew  to  correct  mdlpg  hi  tUt 
Uidofeompoeltlon.   Two  hoora. 


IL  Beading  ▼arioue  aeiected  worka,  in  and  oot  of  the  < 

L  Beading  continued,  and  rcdtationa  from  worka  prerioaa^  read. 


FlvnL  Ortktgrapkff  amd  Writing.   Thcee  may  be  laodit  together  la  the  auM  w»aa 

'  *  and  wriuen  arithmetic ;  the  teacher  ia,  howerer,  atlibeny  to  ftiUow  hli  own  nulhod. 


VIL  Gopyhig  on  elatea  from  tlie  blackboard.    Poor  bonra. 

CImb  VI.  Copyinf  00  paper,  from  the  board,  and  fit>m  booka.    Fbor  hoora. 
Qhai  V.  Wrrting  nrom  copy<alipa,  fit>m  booke,  or  from  dictatkm.    (Practice  In  epelling  and 
vrltiag.)    Fbor  hoore. 
Gkw  IV.  BImilar  excrcieea  continued.    Pbur  boura. 

vmn  aoHooL. 

Ohaa  IIL  Copying  uaeftil  puiera,  auch  aa  rcgletere,  aceounta,  eootraete,  Ac.    Two  houreL 
GkwIL  Oailigrapby,  with  Roaian  ae  wen  aa  German  Icftera:  practice  in  orthography; 

naAug  of  lettere  and  documenta  in  Tartoua  handwrltinp.    Two  hoora. 
OImb  I.  Copyhig  papcra  rebthig  to  the  manegement  of  the  hiatltntkm,  aa  a  practical  intra* 

daetlon  to  bouocae.    One  boor. 


Uttfui  knotcbdgt  Nmfkt  Ay  induction 

Lowaa  acHOMU 

I VII.  The  pnpile  giro  their  klea%  Terbally,  of  eorrounding  ol^jecta  of  the  aioeC  ehaple 
kind,  of  the  commoneet  prodoetiona  of  nature  and  art.  GnnYeraOkma  relating  to  them. 
Mwwhiff  the  aioet  rimple  mathematical  fiinirce  on  the  date.    Three  hoore. 

Cleae  VI.  Deecripllone  of  aoimala  and  plante,  the  former  hi  the  winter,  the  ktter  in  the 
nmmer  term,   written  remerke  on  theee,  eerring  to  afford  ezcreiae  in  the  Ibramtlon  of 
and  in  orthogrqjiby.    Four  houra. 
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Cfatfi  V.  The  moti  esentiAl  parts  of  pbjiics  And  natniml  hki/erj,  tht  puplh  taklqg 
Hm  Immoiml    Four  hours. 

CIbm  IV.  Compotltiont  on  Taiiooc  anl^ccta.  Lettera  reliUiif  to  eivli  mod  mililacy  aflUn. 
Fourhoan. 

VPPSB  SCMOOL. 

CliM  in.  HiMonr  of  Praam,  and  diawinf  of  maM.    Four  boms. 

Clasi  II.  GeDeraf  feograpby.  particularly  tbat  of  Europe.  Faarinf  firom  pbjaieal  to  poUt* 
leal  ffeonraphy.    CMI  peoprapby  in  eonncction  witb  tbe  former.    Fire  bouisi 

Ctaai  I.  UDireml  hutorr.  One  year  ia  devoted  to  ancient  and  ooa  to  modem  biatovy. 
Belectioos  are  made  of  the  more  important  parte  of  hlftory.    FlTe  bours. 

Tlie  remaining  Mudics  only  iMloiiff  to  tba  bigber  ocbooL 

SsTSHTH.  Gtnum  grammar  and  atffle. 

VPTSB  aCMOOL. 

ClaaB  ni.  Logical  and  mmmatieal  instruction  of  tbe  German  hmcuafs  taugliC. 

Claas  II.  Idiom  of  the  laoguaffe.  Compositiona  on  military  salgcefs,  with  c^MCial  rsftr 
ence  to  correctneaa  of  grammar. 

Claas  I.  Acquaintance  witb  tba  best  writers.  Exercisea  of  compositioa  on  saljeets  taken 
from  history. 

Eionv.  Geoautrjf. 

VPrSS  SOMOOL. 

Class  m.  Teaching  tbe  names  and  properties  of  matbematleal  figures  by  Indoctioo,  la  esn- 
nectlon  with  drawing. 
Class  II.  Equations,  witb  application  to  problems  of  common  Uls. 
Class  I.  Elements  of  trigonometry. 

NncTH.  Drawing. 

irPPXB  SCHOOL. 

Class  III.  Drawings  from  common  objects,  vanring  tbe  positions,  Ae. 

Claaa  11.  Copying  flowers,  or  drawings  of  impiemenis. 

Class  L  Arcbiteetural  drawing  with  inatrumeuts,  drawinga  of  furniture,  Ac 

Dr.  Bache  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  above  plan : 

I  have  allowed  myself  to  present  this  extended  programme,  becsnse  it  eoavsyn, 
m  as  brief  a  compass  as  possible,  excellent  ideas  of  the  snccenion  of  courses  m  sa 
elementary  school,  and  in  a  technical  or  trade  school,  for  sadi  the  higher  sefaool 
nrast  be  considered.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  roam  purpose  is  the  pie- 
paration  of  yinith  for  the  military  service,  and  hence  that  the  wants  of  the  senriee 
are  especially  uonstiHed.  Another  fact  must  be  remembered,  namely,  that  this  is 
a  Lutheran  school,  and  therefore  the  religious  instmctioii  is  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticolar  views  of  that  church.  The  course  of  morals  of  the  third  elasii.  1  mnit  ssy, 
however,  seems  to  me  out  of  its  place,  for  although  our  duties  to  Crod  and  ov 
neighbor  are  of  course  best  learned  from  his  Wodl,  yet  their  inonkatMB  by  pfe- 
oept  and  example  can  not  commence  too  early. 

In  the  arithmetical  course,  the  union  of  mental  and  written  arithmetic  ■  afaM- 
lutely  essentisL  The  gradation  appears  to  me  good,  and  the  applieatioii  to  qMs- 
tions  of  common  life  gives  a  zest  to  such  studies,  attainable  in  no  other  way.  The 
theory  of  arithmetical  processes,  however,  should  accompany  or  foOow  more 
nearly  their  practical  acquisition.  Indeed,  if  they  are  tanght  as  they  on^gfat  to 
be,  by  induction,  the  theory  goes  with  the  practice. 

If  the  youth  at  Annaburg  take  the  same  pleasure  in  the  exercises  of  song,  finom 
the  elements  to  the  completion  of  the  musical  course,  as  those  of  the  school* 
actually  superintended  by  the  author  of  this  project,  the  snooeai  wiU  be  con- 
plete. 

The  connection  of  orthog^raphy  and  writing,  especially  if  combined  with  eariy 
reading,  is  natural. 

Tbe  exercises  of  induction,  which  in  the  lower  classes  are  well  drawn  oat, 
deviate  from  the  appropriate  track  in  the  fourth  cImb,  and  in  the  get^graphisal 
and  historical  courses  do  not  return  to  it.  The  system  in  both  these  bnoMmes  is 
rather  synthetical  than  inductive.  There  is  a  sreat  temptation  to  break  away 
from  this  method,  into  that  of  giving  positive  mstruction,  from  the  apparcntly 
greater  rapidity  of  progress  of  £e  pupil ;  some  teachers  have  abandoned  it  alto- 
gether, as  too  slow,  though  ultimately  to  their  cost,  as  appeared  to  me  in  oases 
where  I  had  an  opportimity  of  comparing  the  results. 

Tho  writing  is  preceded  by  an  introductory  oourse  of  drawing,  wbioh  might 

*  Seminary  for  Teachers  at  Welssealela. 
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with  ezceUent  effect  be  so  extended  as  to  branch  out  into  complete  connei  of 
drawing  and  writing. 

Aa  this  plan  resolts  fit>m  an  extended  experience,  the  number  of  hours  of 
initraction,  per  week,  necessarj  to  secure  the  results,  is  an  important  datum, 
and  as  such  I  have  retained  it,  whenever  it  was  inserted  in  the  original  pro- 


n.    TBE  SCHOOL  DIVISION  OR  NONCOMMISSIONED  OPFtCERS'  SCHOOL. 

A  military  school  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  character  for  training 
op  jonng  men  for  the  daties  of  non-commissioned  or  under  officers 
exist  at  Potsdam,  and  is  known  as  the  School  Division. 

The  rules  of  the  Prussian  Military  system,  which  require  only  three 
yeaoi  absolute  service  in  the  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  evi- 
dently  entail  a  great  practical  difficulty  in  this  respect  The  sol- 
diers, as  a  rule,  prefer  to  quit  the  service  at  the  end  of  their  three 
years'  time,  and  require  great  inducements  to  persuade  them  to  re- 
main. As  one  inducement,  the  state  has  declared  that  twelve  years' 
service  gives  a  non-comnaissioned  officer  a  formal  claim  to  civil  em- 
ployment; as,  for  eiample,  on  the  railways  or  in  the  custom-houses. 
Tbeir  pay  also  as  non-commissioned  officers  goes  on  increasing  ac- 
eording  to  the  length  of  their  service ;  and  it  was  stated  to  be  the 
Qsnal  practice  not  to  advance  soldiers  to  be  non-commissioned  offi- 
ettw  nntil  they  had  signed  an  undertaking  to  serve  for  a  longer 
pSfiod  than  could  be  exacted  of  them  otherwise. 

A  farther  means  of  supplying  the  want  has  been  sought,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  found  in  the  School  Division.  The  circumstances 
of  its  origin  have  placed  this  establishment  in  immediate  con- 
aaetion  with  the  Corps  of  Guards,  to  which,  in  a  military  sense, 
they  belong,  at  whose  head-quarters,  the  town  of  Potsdam,  their 
buildings  are  situated,  and  whose  garrison  duty  in  the  town  they 
ooeasionally  undertake. 

At  its  first  commencement  the  pupils  chiefly  came  in  drafts  from 
the  Military  Orphan-Houses.  But  the  applications  from  the  country 
in  general  have  been  so  numerous  that  this  practice  has  been,  it  is 
said,  abandoned,  and  a  higher  class  of  admissions  has  been  at- 
tempted. The  Commander  of  the  Battalion  of  Landwehr  for  the 
Circle  (Kreis)  receives  all  applications  in  that  Circle ;  he  sees  that 
the  candidate  is  examined  on  the  spot,  in  reading,  writing,  and 
cyphering ;  and  forwards  the  name,  height,  age,  and  other  particu- 
lars (the  Nationale)  to  the  authorities.  The  decision  is  said  to  be 
mostly  made  by  the  candidate's  height,  and  his  medical  certificate, 
and  to  be  rather  a  difficult  matter.  Only  one-third  of  the  applica- 
tions are  successful.     A  new  boy  had  just  presented  himself  with 
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liis  &tber  at  the  time  of  onr  visit ;  both  son  and  father  were  well 
dressed,  and  apparently  belonged  to  the  middle  rather  than  the 
lower  classes.  There  seems  everv  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
amoant  of  acceptance  with  the  country  which  the  school  had  begun 
to  receive. 

The  age  of  admission  is  from  seventeen  to  twenty,  and  the  youth 
on  entering  the  school  takes  a  military  engagement  to  give  two 
years  of  service  in  the  standing  army  for  each  year  of  his  mainte- 
nance at  the  school,  in  addition  of  coarse  to  those  three  yean  of 
military  service  to  which  every  Pmssian  is  bound,  but  with  the 
privilege  of  counting  as  military  service  the  period  spent  at  the 
school. 

The  usual  school  course  is  one  of  three  years,  and  his  engi^ 
ment  is  thus  for  a  term  of  nine  years;  that  is,  deducting  three  q>eBt 
at  the  school,  six  years'  time  with  the  troops. 

The  School  Division  is  496  strong ;  there  are  four  companies  of 
124  men.  The  whole  body  is  commanded  by  a  captain,  or  major,  who 
has  an  adjutant.  To  each  company  are  attached  four  oflBcers  and 
fourteen  non-commissioned  officers ;  the  latter  teach  in  the  two  fini 
years,  the  former  in  the  third.  The  school  course  begins  on  the  lii 
of  October ;  the  afternoons  of  three  dkys  in  each  week  are  em- 
ployed in  ordinary  school  instruction,  but  the  remainder  of  ihdr 
time  in  winter  and  their  whole  time  in  summer  is  devoted  to  mili- 
tary training.  The  school  instruction  is  not  carried  beyond  lead- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  up  to  the  rule  of  three ;  geography, 
drawing  skeleton  maps,  and  copying,  and  learning  the  significuice 
of  military  representations  of  ground.  Some  very  respectable  sped- 
mens  of  their  skill  in  copying  maps  were  produced ;  it  appeared 
to  be  a  favorite  exercise. 

About  150  are  admitted  yearly,  an  extra  number  being  taken  to 
supply  possible  vacancies;  about  ISO  yearly  are  drafted  into  the 
army,  six  usually  as  under  officers  at  once,  forty  at  least  with  certifi- 
cates of  being  qualified  to  receive  the  grade  in  a  short  time )  and 
the  whole  number  who  go  out  haye  generally  obtained  Uieir  ap- 
pointment before  twelve  months  are  completed.  The  highest  num- 
ber that  may  go  out  at  once  as  under  (or  non-commissioned)  officers 
is  twelve ;  three  for  each  company.  Many,  however,  have  latterly, 
it  is  said,  become  so  within  six  weeks  after  their  leaving. 

Where  the  young  men  are  strong  and  full-grown,  they  are  allowed 
to  join  the  army  at  the  end  of  two  years ;  their  whole  service  (two 
years  for  each  at  the  school)  being  Uierefore  reduced  to  six  years. 

Young  men,  on  the  other  hand,  who  show  no  disposition  or  like- 
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fihood  to  torn  ont  good  under  officers,  are  sent  off  to  complete  the 
usual  time  as  privates. 

The  proportion  of  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  standing  army 
who  are  taken  from  the  School  Division  was  not  easy  to  ascertain. 
It  differs  extremely  in  different  regiments.  In  one,  it  was  stated 
that  ont  of  the  ordinary  complement  of  180,  fifty  came  from  hence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  assorted  that  the  general  proportion  was 
not  more  than  one  in  forty.  A  certain  nqmber  have  obtained  com- 
miaaions ;  but  no  prospect  of  such  promotion  appears  to  be  held 
out,  and  any  tendency  to  carry  forward  the  studies  with  a  view  to 
it  is  discouraged  and  checked. 

The  buildings,  in  the  outskirts  of  Potsdam,  are  large,  new,  and 
handsome,  forming  three  sides  of  a  spacious  court  or  imperfect  quad- 
nmgle.  The  dining-rooms  are  used  also  as  exercise-rooms,  and  it 
waa  made  a  point  to  let  us  see  a  portion  of  the  pupils  go  through 
their  gymnastics  and  exercises ;  and  more  particulariy  their  sword 
and  bayonet  exercise.  Twenty  or  thirty  young  men,  very  healthy 
and  strong-looking,  went  through  the  latter  exercise  in  two  lines ; 
altar  which  came  a  single  combat  with  the  bayonet,  all  under  the 
dmetion  of  an  officer. 

The  sleeping-rooms  are  &irly  large,  and  well  ventilated,  on  the 
Mune  floor.  Twelve  slept  in  each.  During  the  day  the  wooden 
bedsteads  are  placed  one  above  another.  It  was  said  that  iron  bed- 
steads are  being  generally  introdnced.  Each  young  soldier  is 
provided  with  a  small  cupboard  above  his  bed.  The  non-com- 
miinoned  officers  had  horsehair,  the  young  men  themselves  straw 
paiBaases.  There  was  a  stove  in  the  room,  but  it  was  said  not  to 
be  used. 

The  school-rooms  are  on  the  upper  floor.  The  skeleton  maps 
already  referred  to  were  here  produced ;  one,  of  the  two  hemis- 
pheres, others  illustrating  Prussian  history,  showing  the  original 
aiie  of  the  Prussian  territory,  its  extent  and  condition  under  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  the  whole  course  of  its  gradual  extention,  d^c,  very 
fiurly  drawn,  and  creditable  to  the  young  men. 

The  time  devoted  to  the  training  which  is  given  in  the  School 
Diviuon  appears  long.  What  is  now  done  in  three  years  might  as 
woU  be  done  in  half  that  time.  The  object,  however,  is  secured  of 
retaining  the  service  of  the  men  during  a  lengthened  period  in  the 
standing  army. 

III.  RBOIMBNTAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  Regimental  Schools  arc  chiefly  intended  to  train  up  non-com- 
missioned officers.     This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  the  artil- 
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leiy,  which  does  not  obtain  its  umder  officers  firom  the  School  Divis- 
ion at  Potsdam. 
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The  Noble-School  at  Liegnitx  is  merelj  an  endowed  school, 
foonded  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  L  while  Silesia  was  yet  an  Ans- 
trian  dependency,  and  specially  intended  for  yonng  men  of  good 
birth  in  that  conntry.  There  are  some  military  foundations  in  the  ^SKt 
school  for  the  sons  of  officers  of  good  birth;  and  the  two  military  "^ 
men  who  take  part  in  the  instruction  are  paid  by  the  state,  on  the  ^^ 
same  footing  as  officers  employed  in  the  State  Military  Schools. 

[Of  one  of  the  Institutions  above  described  (The  Artillery  and  ^ 

Engineers'  School  at  Berlin)  we  shall  give  a  fuller  account,  and  in  ^ 

the  meantime  we  close  this  comprehensive  survey  of  military  in- 
struction in  Prussia  with  the  following  rcflecUons  of  the  Engliih 
Conunissioners.] 

Vm.     QEXXBAL  iMCVAPirf^  QK  THE  SYSTEM  OF  lOUTABT  SDUGATIOH  Hi 

PRUSSIA. 

1.  Attention  has  often  been  drawn  to  the  peculiar  feature  of  Prus- 
sian Military  Education,  the  double  examination  for  the  rank  of 
officer.  The  principle  adopted  seems  to  be  the  exaction  of  a  proof 
from  all  officers  that  they  have  received  a  good,  general,  and  pro- 
fessional education,  rather  than  the  selection  of  a  smaller  number 
for  higher  training  in  a  military  school.  The  decree  of  1808  fiiit 
laid  down  the  rule  for  the  whole  army,  "  that  the  only  title  to  an 
officer*8  commission  shall  be,  in  a  time  of  peace,  education  and  pro- 
fessional knowledge, — in  time  of  war,  distinguished  valor  and 
abiUty." 

2.  The  spirit  of  emulation  is  not  so  much  called  out  in  Pkussia 
as  it  is  in  France.  Early  distinctions  are  acknowledged  and  ap- 
pealed to,  but  somewhat  sparingly.  The  following  words  ezprets 
the  view  taken  on  this  point : — 

"A  testimonial  of  fitness  for  the  University,'*  says  Colonel  von 
Holleben,  (t.  «.,  to  have  passed  the  Abiturient  examination)  ^dis- 
penses with  the  examination  for  the  cnsigncy.  In  conaequonee  of 
this  rule  fifty  Abiturients  on  an  average  annually  enter  the  army. 
These,  as  well  as  the  Selectaner  of  the  Cadet  Corps,  must  be  con- 
sidered in  point  of  scientific  education,  an  excellent  supply  of 
officers." 

3.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  above  words  there  is  no  reference  to 
those  rewards  and  advantages  which  are  the  sUmulua  of  competi- 
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don.  There  appears  some  want  in  this  respect  both  in  the  earlier 
and  Uter  training  of  officers.  Thus,  in  the  instance  of  the  Cadet 
House,  there  are  namerons/rM  places^  but  these  are  assigned  to 
yoong  men,  not  from  any  proof  of  merit  or  exertion,  but  entirely 
becaose  they  are.the  sons  of  officers  or  state  servants.  The  most 
diatingnished  pupils,  the  Seleeianer  gain  nothing  more  than  to  be 
permitted  to  pass  these  two  examinations  before,  instead  of  after, 
entering  the  army.  Honorable  mention,  is,  however,  made  of  the 
candidates  for  commission  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  Divis- 
ion Schools.  But  in  the  Staff  School — ^the  natural  resource  of  ener- 
getie  young  officers — the  competition  (which  the  school  asserts  as 
ita  principle  by  its  entrance  examination)  loses  some  of  its  force, 
by  the  order  of  the  pupils  on  leaving  the  school  not  being  distinctly 
makked.  It  should  be  mentioned  as  an  explanation  of  these  fiu^ts, 
that  in  the  general  civil  education  of  Prussia,  competition  is  Kttle 
enoooraged,  less  than  in  our  own,  and  far  less  than  in  the  French, 
or  even  in  the  Austrian  education. 

4.  The  military  system  of  Prussia,  and  in  some  degree  its  mili- 
taij  education  also,  appear  to  have  various  objects  in  view.  Thns 
the  Cadet  Houses,  where  the  free  places  arc  chiefly  given  to  the 
sons  of  military  men,  seem  intended  to  keep  up  a  military  esprit  de 
eorpij  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  strong  class 
spirit  prevailing  in  the  Prussian  army.  At  the  same  time  means 
are  taken,  as  above  stated,  to  obtain  a  good  supply  of  highly  edu- 
cated officers. 

5.  Prussian  military  education  seems  to  have  been  constantly 
correcting  and  extending  itself.  Of  this  the  Division  Schools  are  a 
striking  example ;  and  they  deserve  attention,  both  because  their 
plan  is  peculiar  to  Prussia,  and  for  the  improvements  they  have 
received.  The  Prussians  at  fyst  established  numerous  Division 
Schools,  but  they  afterwards  greatly  diminished  their  number ;  and 
the  general  inspector  of  military  education  now  contemplates,  both 
for  the  sake  of  the  instructors  and  their  pupils,  a  further  reduction 
to  three  or  four.  A  large  military  school  in  three  or  four  towns  in 
Prussia,  intended  to  teach  professional  knowledge  to  young  officers 
after  some  short  practical  experience  in  the  army,  is  thought  a  bet- 
ter mode  of  giving  such  knowledge  than  to  place  isolated,  or  few 
teachers,  in  regiments  or  army  divisions. 

6.  One  chief  means  of  improvement  has  been  the  bringing  the 
whole  education  under  a  single  head.  At  flrst  there  were  distinct 
boards  for  the  examinations  in  Pnissia,  and  for  the  schools,  with  a 
view  to  maintain  the  independence  of  each.     It  was  found,  however, 
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that  this  led  to  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  schools  and  the  ex- 
aminations; and  accordingly,  whilst  the  board  of  examiners  and 
the  school  professors  are  kept  perfectly  distinct,  they  are  both  sub- 
jected to  the  general  inspector,  who  controls  all  the  departments  of 
military  education.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  give  more  unity 
to  all  the  teaching ;  an  essential  point  where  that  teaching  is  en- 
tirely on  the  same  subjects.  By  constant  inspection  of  the  schools, 
and  the  receipt  of  periodical  reports  from  them,  the  general  in- 
spector of  military  education  is  able  to  compare  the  results  of  each, 
and  to  keep  the  whole  system  going  at  an  even  rate  of  progress. 

7.  Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  somewhat  complicated  sys- 
tem for  working  the  Military  Schools  in  Prussia.  There  are  two 
distinct  boards,  as  we  have  noticed  above,  the  supreme  board  of 
studies  and  the  examinations  board,  one  of  which  reports  to  the 
inspector-general  on  all  examinations,  whilst  the  other  acts  as  his 
assessors  and  advisers  with  regard  to  the  schools  and  on  all  other 
subjects  of  military  education.  Besides  these  bodies,  each  school 
has  its  own  board  of  studies,  which  is  generally  formed  by  some 
one  person  belonging  to  the  school,  combined  with  distinguished 
officers  or  professors.  Suggestions  with  regard  to  each  school  ap- 
pear to  originate  chiefly  from  these  latter  bodies. 

8.  The  department  of  military  examinations  and  education  is 
under  the  control  of  the  general  inspector,  who  ''  lays  his  proposals 
on  matters  of  administration  before  the  minister  of  war,  but  reports 
directly  to  the  king  in  all  matters  relating  to  instruction  and  ex- 
aminations." 
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OBJECT  AND  COUBSI  OP  8TUDT. 

Tsm  object  of  the  Artillsrt  and  Enoinbsr  School  is  to  give 
to  Bach  young  men  of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  as  have  been 
fonnd  fitted  for  promotion,  the  education  necessary  for  the  proper 
performance  of  the  duties  of  a  Subaltern  0£Scer,  and  to  enable  them 
to  draw  profit  afterwards  from  their  private  studies  and  the  practice 
of  the  service. 

The  complete  course  of  study  lasts  two  years  and  three  quarters. 
The  instruction  is  divided  into  three  courses,  bearing  the  name  of 
eahu;  on  joining  the  institution,  the  young  men  enter  the  first 
Goetas.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  studies,  that  is,  about 
tho  1st  of  October,  the  General  Inspectors  of  the  two  corps  direct 
the  young  men  who  are  to  enter  the  school  to  come  up  from  their 
rq^iments  and  divisions.  They  receive  their  pay  and  clothing 
from  their  regiments  until  they  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Officer. 

The  first  nine  months  of  each  year  of  study  are  principally  de- 
voted to  theoretical  instruction,  the  three  last  exclusively  to  practice. 
In  the  third  coetus,  the  course  finishes  with  the  theoretical  instruc- 
tion on  the  1st  of  July. 

The  instruction  of  the  first  coetus  is  directed  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dents for  the  ordinary  OflScers'  Examination,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  enable  them  to  follow  with  advantage  the  further  studies  of  the 
school.  The  instruction,  during  the  first  year,  is  common  to  all  the 
students.  Those  who  pass  the  OflScers*  Examination  enter  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  year  into  the  second  coetus. 

In  the  second  coetus  the  greater  portion  of  the  instruction,  but 
not  the  whole,  is  common  to  the  two  arms.  In  the  third  coetus  an 
almost  entire  separation  of  studies  takes  place. 

In  all  the  studies  which  are  common  to  the  two  arms,  if  the 
number  of  students  is  too  great  for  a  single  class,  parallel  classes 
are  established. 

•  Translated  from  Ualldorft  **Dieiui-r9r»ehrifllen  der  KVniihlieh-Pnunitehen  Armio." 
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THE  STAFF  AND  AUTHORITIES. 

A, — The  Superior  AutharUies. 

The  Curatorium  of  the  School  is  composed  of  the  Greneral  In- 
spectors of  the  two  corps.  To  it  belongs  the  authority  of  issniiig 
orders  and  regulations ;  no  important  change  in  these  can  be  made 
without  its  sanction. 

The  General  Inspector  of  Military  Instruction  receives  yearly  al 
fixed  periods,  reports  upon  the  state  and  progress  of  the  school. 

The  accounts  are  under  the  control  of  the  War  Departmenti  with 
which  the  Director  of  the  School  is  in  immediate  commnnicatioiL 
Questions  of  principle  and  unforeseen  cases  of  importance  are  de- 
cided by  the  Curatorium. 

The  Inspector  of  the  School,  who  is  an  Engineer  Officer  wImr 
the  Director  is  an  Artillery  Officer,  and  vice  versd^  has  the  imme- 
diate oversight  of  it.  It  is  his  duty  to  sec  that  the  orders  and  reg- 
ulations are  strictly  followed. 

R — The  Executive  Authorities. 

The  Director  is  appointed  by  the  King.  He  is  a  Field  Officer  of 
either  Artillery  or  Engineers,  and  has  the  rank  of  Commandant  of  a 
regiment.  lie  has  as  assistant,  a  Captain  appointed  by  the  Cvrala- 
rium.  The  Director  is  immediately  responsible  for  the  discipliae 
and  the  finance  of  the  establishment,  and  conducts  its  ordinary 
details,  assisted  by  the  Captain.  lie  is  also  President  of  the  Board 
of  Studies ;  as  such  he  exercises  a  general  control  over  the  instmc- 
tion,  and  regulates  the  ordinary  examinations. 

Under  the  Director  and  the  Board  of  Studies  are  four  offioerii 
three  taken  from  the  Artillery  and  one  from  the  Engineers.  They 
have  the  immediate  charge  of  the  students,  and  are  themselvea 
under  the  direct  orders  of  the  Captain. 

The  duties  of  Paymaster,  Librarian,  &c.,  are  divided  among  them. 
They  must  also  give  at  least  two  hours  of  instruction  weekly  to  the 
pupils. 

The  Board  of  Studies  consists  of  the  Director  of  the  Institution 
as  President,  and  usually  of  the  Senior  Master  of  Mathematics,  and 
the  Instructors  of  Artillery  and  Engineering  in  the  third  coetos.  In 
equal  numbers  are  likewise  added  Superior  Officers  of  the  Artilleiy 
and  Engineers  appointed  by  the  Curatorium.  The  duty  of  the 
Board  is  to  control  the  whole  of  the  instruction,  and  to  give  an 
opinion  when  required,  upon  the  performance  and  capacities  of  the 
teachers  and  students. 
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C. — The  Teachera. 
Tlie  teachers  are  to  be  selected  as  much  as  possible  from  among 
lie  Officers  of  Artillery  and  Engineers.     Where  this  can  not  be 
effected,  civilians  of  proved  ability  and  experience  arc  to  bo  ap- 

ointed. 
The  number  of  teachers  U  to  be  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
.^amount  and  extent  of  the  studies,  in  such  a  manner  that  in  the 
vent  of  illness  among  tiiem,  no  interruption  in  the  instruction  may 
isc.     In  addition  to  tlie  teachers,  there  is  a  certain  number  ot 
sistant-teachers,  partly  civilians,  partly  taken  from  among  the  fire- 
orkers  of  the  Artillery.     The  latter  are  employed  under  the  Li- 
rarian,  and  in  the  pnictical  instruction ;  they  may  also,  in  case  of 
zaccessity,  assist  as  clerks. 

TIIK  STLDESTS. 

Tlie  maximum  number  of  students  who  enter  each  year  is  80; 
CO  from  the  Artillery,  and  20  from  the  Engineers.  In  addition,  a 
^ew  vounjj  men  mav  be  received  from  the  smaller  rfenn.in  Statcm. 
Xn  the  event  of  the  number  from  one  corps  being  short,  an  increased 
"Xiumber  may  be  admitted  from  the  other. 

The  number  in  the  second  ca»tus  is  variable.  It  consists,  first, 
CDf  the  students  previously  in  the  first  ca'tus  who  have  passed  the 
^flScers'  Examination;  and,  secondly,  of  such  young  «»ffioers  as  are 
appointed  to  the  Institution  by  the  General  Inspectors. 

The  students  of  the  first  c<Etu8  lodge,  as  far  as  room  will  admit, 
in  the  school  buildings;  the  remainder,  as  well  as  the  ensi^-ns  of 
Xhe  second  coetus,  not  yet  promoted  to  officers,  are  ijuartered  in  a 
n-.-ishboring  building.  At  least  two  of  the  direction  officers  lodo^ 
in  the  school  buildings ;  a  third  lodges  in  the  othor. 

Tlie  Director  may  grant  permission  to  a  student,  as  a  matter  of 
^ror.  to  lodge  with  his  parents. 

The  students  quartered  in  the  school  and  the  neighboring  bi'.*.«i- 
iT:2  dine  together  in  the  mess-room  of  the  s'^hool. 

The  officers  (students)  of  the  second  and  third  cart';^  •*..*  Ir.  '.fAgt- 
"i^ira  in  the  town,  and  mess  where  thev  choose. 

ESTBT  nrrO  the  school,  A.VD  PASHAOF.  TlflVi'Off   ;t. 

Tne  entry  into  the  first  coetus  of  the  inHfitution  m  '•/.r./lit>,r,3il  r^ 
'S^L*  applicant  having  passed,  in  the  manner  offKUlIy  pr^'v  r:^«*/|.  tfM» 
•^s- lamination  for  ensign.  The  necesnary  '•Milfi/atiH  ar^  f'«r» «#'$!»/ 1 
"^♦^  the  I>ircctor  of  the  School. 

The  instruction  in  the  first  ca;tui  embra/:es  In  {r".ri^r»i  tf,*j  v,K'M^4i 

23  '^ 
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required  for  the  ordinary  Officers^  Examination,  that  is  to  Bay,  th 
elements  of  Military  Science,  so  far  as  every  Subaltern  Officer 
obliged  to  know  them.     To  this  is  to  be  added  instruction  in  mat 
ematics,  in  French,  and  in  free  sketching. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  instruction  the  teachers  inspect  th< 
whole  of  the  Knsign-Examination  papers  of  the  newly-arrived  stu- 
dents, which  are  laid  before  them  by  the  Director,  in  order  th 
better  to  judge  of  their  acquirements.  During  the  first  quarte: 
they  take  pains  to  ascertain  the  ability  as  well  as  the  amount  o! 
acquirements  of  each  student,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  confidcn 
opinion  upon  him  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

After  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  a  conference  of  the  tcacbe 
under  the  presidcnce  of  the  Director,  takes  place,  to  form  a  repo; 
upon  the  students,  and  to  furnish  data  for  recommendations  to  th 
rank  of  ensign  of  such  students  as  have  given  satisfaction  by  thei 
conduct  and  progress.  The  students  about  whom  the  teache 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  s])cak  confidently,  who,  in  certain  studies,^ 
as  in  mathematics  and  the  special  branches  of  their  ann,  are  behind- 
hand, as  well  as  those  whose  conduct  has  not  been  without  blame,^ 
are  proposed  to  the  higher  authorities  for  permission  to  continue 
remain  at  the  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  of  Stndi 
proposes  for  dismissal  from  the  institution,  students  whose  condne 
has  been  unsatisfactory,  and  principally  who  give  too  little  hope  of 
a  favorable  career.  The  Board  is  to  express  an  opinion  whethe 
any  prospect  may  be  held  out  of  a  future  recall  to  the  institution, 
according  as  its  unfavorable  report  has  been  founded  on  the  want 
of  ability  or  oR  the  want  of  industry  of  the  student 

The  students  favorably  reported  on  are  immediately,  by  the  Gen- 
eral Inspectors,  appointed  ensigns,  subject  to  vacancies.  The  Cu- 
ratorium  decides  regarding  the  further  stay  at  the  institution,  or  the 
dismissal  of  the  others. 

After  the  end  of  the  second  quarter,  those  pupils  who  can  not 
yet  be  recommended  for  promotion  to  ensign  are  only  in  special 
cases  allowed  to  remain  till  the  end  of  the  theoretical  instruction 
of  this  year ;  if  they  cau  not  then  be  recommended,  they  are  sent 
back  to  their  regiments. 

Fourteen  days  before  the  close  of  the  theoretical  instruction  for 
the  year,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  middle  of  June,  the  teachers  give 
an  opinion  regarding  each  student  of  the  first  coetus,  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  consider  him  capable  of  undergoing  the  Officers*  Exam- 
ination, and  to  pass  into  the  second  ccetus.  These  reports,  joined 
to  that  of  the  Director,  as  regards  the  conduct  of  the  student^ 
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enable  the  Board  of  Studies  to  propose  to  the  higher  authorities 
either  that  permission  may  be  granted  to  undergo  the  Officers' 
Examination,  (and,  if  successful,  to  enter  the  second  ccctus,)  or  that 
the  Btudent  be  sent  back  to  his  corps.  Students  who  have  been 
refiued  permission  on  grounds  not  altogether  unpardonable,  from 
presenting  themselves  for  the  Officers'  Examination,  or  who  in  the 
course  of  instruction  have  been  sent  for  any  reason  to  their  corps, 
with  the  prospect  of  being  afterwards  called  back  to  the  school, 
may,  on  the  proposition  of  the  Board  of  Studies,  througli  the  Cu- 
ratoriunij  be  granted  a  second  and  final  entrance  into  the  first 
coBtns. 

The  Curatorium  decides  in  evcr}"^  case  whether  a  student  who 
has  not  qualified  himself  for  entry  into  the  second  coetus,  may 
return  to  the  first  coetus  after  having  loil  the  institution,  or  in  case 
he  shall  have  in  the  meantime  passed  the  Oflicers'  Examination, 
whether  he  may,  as  an  exceptional  case,  enter  the  second  ccetus. 
In  a  case  of  the  latter  kind,  the  applicant  can  not  present  himself 
for  the  Officers'  Examination  without  having  previously  passed  a 
preliminary  examination  at  the  school,  to  do  which,  the  permission 
of  the  General  Inspector  of  his  corps  is  necessary. 

The  theoretical  course  closes  at  the  end  of  June.  During  the 
month  of  July  the  students  of  the  first  ca>tus  are  employed  in  sur- 
veying operations.  It  is  during  this  mouth  that  the  examination 
for  the  rank  of  officer  before  the  General  Examining  Board  takes 
place.  The  students  who  pass  this  examination  enter  afterwards 
into  the  second  coetus ;  those  who  fail  are,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
practical  course  of  their  year,  sent  back  to  their  corps. 

The  students  who  pass  the  Officers'  Examination,  and  are  found 
qualified  to  enter  the  second  calus,  arc  then  proposed  for  election 
to  the  officers  of  their  corps.  If  the  decision  be  favorable,  their 
names  are  submitted  by  the  General  Inspectors  to  the  King,  to  be 
appointed,  on  vacancies  occurring,  to  the  rank  of  Supernumerary 
{Auueretatsmdssigen)  Second  Licut^'nant. 

To  assist  the  Ofiicers  of  the  Corps  in  making  their  election,  an 
extract  of  the  reports  above  alluded  to  is  sent  to  them,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  students  who  have  successfully  passed  their  Officers' 
Examination. 

It  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  entering  the  second  coetus, 
that,  if  a  student  of  tlic  first  cactus,  he  should  have  passed  the  Offi- 
cers' Examination,  or  if  he  should  now  enter  the  school  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  should  have  the  rank  of  Officer.  The  sum  of  acquire- 
ments necessary  for  the  Officers'  Examination  forms  the  basis  of  the 
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instniction  given  m  the  second  cactus.     In  it  the  instraction 
to  be  entirely  common  to  the  two  arms. 

At  the  end  of  the  theoretical  course  of  the  second  coitus,  a  repo: 
of  progress  and  conduct  is  drawn  up,  as  in  the  first  ccetns,  b; 
the  Board  of  Studies,  on  the  data  furnished  by  the  teachers 
regards  the  studies,  and  by  the  Director  as  concerns  the  conduct  <rf 
the  students.  In  forwarding  this  report  to  the  Curatorium^  it  is 
stated  for  each  student  wliethcr  or  not  he  is  considered  qualified  to 
pass  the  former  part  of  the  Special  Corps  Examination.  Those 
who  are  unfavorably  spoken  of  in  this  respect  return  to  their  corps, 
if  there  are  no  mitigating  circumstances  which  permit  a  further 
stay  in  the  second  ca'tus,  following  the  decision  of  the  Curato- 
rium.  They  may  either  endeavor  to  obtain  a  transfer  into  another 
branch  of  the  army,  or  by  study  and  good  conduct  prepare  them- 
selves for  admission  into  the  third  coetus  at  a  future  period.  Bat 
in  this  case  they  must  not  only  be  recommended  by  their  corps, 
but  fliey  must  also  pass  the  former  part  of  the  Special  Corps  Ex- 
amination. 

The  students  recommended  to  present  themselves  for  the  former 
part  of  the  Special  C'orps  Examination  undergo  it  before  a  Board 
appointed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  two  corps  in  the  beginning  of  July. 
It  extends  over  the  subjects  of  professional  science  which  have  been 
taught  in  the  second  c<rtus.  A  particular  regulation  defines'  the 
mode  of  this  examination,  which  is  entirely  written ;  it  decides 
whether  the  student  shall  enter  or  not  into  the  third  ca'tus. 

The  successful  students  pass,  by  direction  of  the  CuratonuM, 
into  the  third  c<ctus,  while  the  unsuccessful  ones,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  been  reported  unfit  to  undergo  the  examination,  return 
to  their  corps.  By  good  conduct  and  study  they  may  obtain  per- 
mission to  come  up  again  at  the  next  examination  for  the  former 
part  of  the  Special  Examination.  Their  definite  return  to  the 
school  depends  upon  their  passing  this  examination,  and  upon  the 
express  order  of  the  Curatorium. 

The  instruction  in  the  third  coetus  is  cliiefly  directed  to  supply 
the  special  scientific  knowledge  required  by  each  of  the  two  arms. 
The  8tu<lents  of  the  two  corps,  therefore,  receive  separate  instruc- 
tion. A  further  object  of  the  instruction  is  to  enable  the  students 
to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired,  on  which 
account  instruction  and  practical  application  go  hand  in  band. 
Practice  and  theory  go  thus  together  in  this  the  highest  portion  of 
the  instruction,  so  that  they  both  terminate  at  the  same  time, 
namely,  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  June. 
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Prmoiu  to  leaving  the  School,  the  latter  pari  of  the  Special 
Coips  Examination  is  undergone  before  the  same  Board  as  for  the 
former  part.  This  examination  tests  their  qualifications  in  their 
q>ecial  arm,  and  proves  their  fitness  for  Artillery  or  Engineer  Offi- 
cerSb  The  results  of  this  part  of  the  examination  and  of  the  former 
part  of  it  passed  at  the  close  of  the  second  coctus,  are  combined  by 
the  Board,  and  forwarded  to  the  Curatorium.  Along  with  these 
reports  is  submitted  a  proportion  for  those  who  have  passed  the 
examinations  to  be  admitted  into  their  corps.  In  the  preparation 
of  patents  (for  commissions)  they  are  antedated  to  the  time  of 
passing  the  Officers'  Examinations,  proper  regard  being  had  to  the 
results  of  the  Special  Corps  Examination  for  arranging  the  ofilcers 
among  each  other. 

Any  officer  who  does  not  pass  the  Special  Corps  Examination, 
remains  with  the  pay  of  an  infantry  officer  in  his  corps  until  he 
either  enters  into  another  arm,  or  having  obtained  permission  to 
re-enter  the  third  ccetus,  he  qualifies  himself  for  the  final  examina- 
tion. A  successful  passing  of  the  Special  Corps  Examination  at 
this  second  trial  can  give,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
no  higher  seniority  than  that  of  immediately  after  the  officers  who 
have  passed  their  examination  the  previous  year. 

A. — The  Instruction  in  Gaieral 

The  general  instruction  may  be  divided  into^ 

1.  The  theoretical  part,  designed  with  the  view  to  the  practical 
professional  requirements  of  the  students,  and  their  further  self- 
improvement. 

The  instruction  ranges  over — 

(a.)  Arlillcrr. 

(6.)  Military  Knfnnecrinp:. 

(c)  Hydraulic  Construction. 

(J.)  Klements  of  Tactics. 

{f.)  Hi!)tr>ry  of  the  Art  of  War. 

if.)  Mathematics. 

(Jr.)  Theory  of  Surveying. 

(A.)  Physics.  t 

(i.)  Chemistry. 

{k.)  French  I^Dfruogro. 

(2.)  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Service. 

(m.)  The  Horse. 

(».)  Plan  Drawing. 

(o.)  Free  Sketching. 

(p.)  Descriptive  Geometry. 

(q.)  Artillery  Drawing. 

(r.)  Artiller}'  Constructions  Drawing. 

(a.)  Fortiticntion  Drawing. 

(L)  Architectural  Drawing. 
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S.  The  practical  part  of  the  instrnctiOD.  desisned  bj  a  aeries 
practical  exercises  to  exhibit  the  application  of  the  iheorj  tangfa 
Aod  to  extend  the  knowk-dtr**  preTiously  ac^oired. 

The  practical  part  includes — 

(<L>  VL*its!  to  !:-<•  Mliitarr  E^u'  Il?rn-.e::!i  ar.d  It^rltriiions  in  Berlin  an» 

^[landaii.  exair.'.tiation  of  tLe  objecUL  o.41eciiooi,  nM>del%  Ac 

wLxh  th'-v  '.ur.'a.n. 
(h.)  Chomirsd  ii.aLijuiaii'  n. 
(c.)  ExAniination  of  raw  n.atorla^^  of  cannon.  limberiw  and 

waffOLS.  of  siiot  itiA  shelU.  ax.d  of  az::iil-arms. 
(d.)  Manajfi-ixif-ut  of  nid'.liin-r*. 
(«.;  Pra^ti'-al  *:xemft|iii«.ii!ion  ■f  tho  rile?  ':r  placiDe  ^ons  with 

to  the  trrouii'J.  aiid  to  taoticai  ojr^iirra'ifn?. 
(/.)  Markinjf  «.'!Jt  fiu'i  tr.i'-iii;:  batterlv*  smA  fivi-i-worka. 
^y.;  Drawings  from  Artilk-n*  orject.^  and  from  buildiDe?.  kc 
(h.)  bi.'iim  prf-<'.-iit  at  the  pra«.iical  op*;-rat:t^Ls  of  the  Kngineer  Di 

of  the  iiuixTda. 
(i.)  S^jlution  of  proUemH  in  the  attack  and  defense  of  fbrtreflBCfli 
(k.)  Practi'.-e  in  eh-rneniarj-  tacticsj. 
(L)   Practiwil  «urv*rying. 
(m.)  Artillery  practice. 

3.  A  course  of  Military  and  Gymnastic  Exercises,  requisite  to 
prepare  Officers  for  active  militar}'  service. 
They  arc  divided  into — 

(a.)  Kxerdses  on  fof>t. 

(b.)  Kxcrci.sr.'.s  with  tlie  difTercnt  kinds  of  guns  in  position. 

(c.)  Fencing  and  gymnastics. 

B.^Iiiftniciion  in  Detail^Tfie  Tfieoretical  Part 

The  theoretical  studies  commence  each  year  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 
bcr,  and  end  on  the  30th  of  June.  They  may  be  reckoned,  after 
deducting  the  vacation  and  holidays,  to  include  a  period  of  thirty- 
five  weeks. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  studies  take  place  only  in  the  forenoon, 

namely,  during  the  five  hours  between  eight  and  one  o'clock.  Oc- 
casionally only  are  there  hours  of  study  for  a  small  part  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  afternoon.  A  portion  of  the  afternoons,  during  the 
theoretical  course,  are  employed  for  drills  and  practice,  but  in  no 
case  mf)re  than  twice  a  week,  in-order  that  the  students  may  have 
the  necessary  time  for  recreation.  Tlie  students  are  required 
(those  who  are  officers  excepted)  to  remain  in  their  quarters  in  the 
evening,  to  prepare  the  work  which  has  been  allotted  to  them  by 
the  ti'achers. 

The  parallel  classes  of  each  coetus,  with  the  exception  of  the 
drawing  classes,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  under  the  same 
teacher. 

The  theoretical  instruction  is  distributed  as  follows : 
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iJIOUST  or  I^UDIISI,  WSBKLT. 


Natvbi  or  Btuot. 


lUtCoetin. 

Artillery 

and 
Engi 


Attlllwy 

Bflilltary  Enxineerini; 

Mydiaulie  Oonitrurtion, 

JEMnHmto  of  Tactic** 

Buioffj  of  tU  Art  uf  War 

» 

of  Burvejinf 

«»~'«'y-  i  lhnVHi^t;;.;i::::::::: 

Woucli  Lancaaffe, 

Kales  and  Refulatiuiu  uf  the  Hcrviee, 

Tho  Hor«e 

Ploa   Drawinf 

Wnm  Sketchniif, 

JJOecriptiYe  Caeomrtrj, 

Jlitillery  Drawinir, 

Jlltiliery  Coojtraction  Drawinf , 

VortifieatioQ  Drawing 

JiLnliiUctural  Drawing, 


4 
4 
0 

4 
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0 
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0 
9 
9 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
0 
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3 
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4 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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8 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
10 
9 
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0 
9 
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4 
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REMARKS. 

In  the  first  coctiis. — All  the  iriAtriiction  in  this  class  is  common  to 
the  two  arms,  and  is  equally  divided  among  the  six  forenoons  of  the 
^reek. 

In  the  first  and  second  cqbIus. — With  reference  to  the  mathemat- 
ical instruction,  it  is  particularly  ordained,  that  each  of  the  two 
mathematical  teachers  shall  give  instruction  to  the  same  students 
in  the  first  and  second  coetus,  so  that  the  one  who  teaches  in  the 
ftrst  coetus  one  year,  teaches  in  the  second  coetus  the  year  fol- 
lowing. 

In  the  second  coBtus : — 

1.  The  lai^cr  portion  of  the  instruction,  as  the  table  shows,  \% 

common ;  in  Plan  Drawing  the  only  difference  is  that  the 
Engineers  receive  two  hours'  additional  instruction. 

2.  Tlie  instruction  in  French,  for  a  select  number  of  the  most 

advanced  students  only,  takes  place  on  two  afternoons. 

3.  Tlie  instruction  in  Free  Sketching  for  the  Engineers  takes 

place  also  on  two  afternoons. 
Id  the  third  ccBtus : — 

1.  About  one-half  only  of  the  instruction  in  this  class  is  com- 
mon ;  in  Plan  Drawing  the  Engineers  have  one  hour  more 
instruction  a  week. 

S.  The  Chemical  Manipulations  (in  which  a  very  small  number 
only  of  the  students  share)  take  place  on  two  afternoons. 
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3.  The  instruction  in  French,  in  vhich   only  those  alreadj^ 

selected  in  the  second  coctus  take  part,  also  is  giren  o: 
two  afternoons. 

4.  For  mathematical  instruction  the  class  is  formed  into  tw< 

divisions.  The  first  consists  of  those  pupils  who,  in  th 
opinion  of  the  teachers,  are  able  to  follow  profitably  the 
instruction  in  the  higher  mathematics.  The  remainder 
form  the  second  division,  and  go  over  a  second  time  what 
they  have  already  learned,  to  which  is  added  a  variety  of 
questions  in  applied  mathematics,  important  to  the  Artil- 
lery and  the  Engineers. 

TENOR  or  THE  STUDIES  UT  GENERAL. 
rirst  CoUiU. 

ArtUlery. — Elementary  Description  of  all  the  materid  of  the  Prussian  Artfl- 
lery,  and  of  the  basis  of  Its  arrangement.  Kflect  of  the  dilTereDt  natures  of  gODS^ 
and  the  simplest  rules  for  their  employment. 

Generai  Military  Engineering. — The  elements  of  field  and  permanent  fortifica- 
tion. The  principles  of  the  attack  and  defense  of  fortresses.  General  uotioDf 
on  the  construction  of  military  bridges. 

Tactics. — General  organization  of  an  army.  Formation  of  the  different  kinds 
of  troops.  Fundamental  rules  for  the  placing,  moving,  and  fighting  of  the  sep- 
arate arms,  as  well  as  their  combination.  Occupation  of  ground.  Attack  and 
defense  of  positions.     Field-service. 

Mathematics. — Algebra  and  Arithmetic.  Simple  and  higher  equations.  Pro- 
gression series.  The  binomial  theory  for  integral  exponents.  Series  of  poweia 
and  logarithms.  Analytical  trigonometry.  Plane  and  analytical  geometry. 
Plane  trigonometry. 

Drench  Languofje. — ^Translation  fh>m  French  into  C^erman,  with  parsing. 

Bules  and  Regulations. — Official  correspondence,  with  examples.  DisctpIiDa 
Military  code.  Gourta-martiaL  Courts  of  honor.  Service  in  and  cot  of  gar- 
rison. 

Plan  Drawing. — Tl»eory  of  representing  ground.  Principles  of  topography. 
Surveying.  Drawing  from  copies  and  simple  models.  Knowledge  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  conventional  marks. 

Free  Sketching. — Drawing  of  straight  lines,  broken  lines,  and  angles.  Fink 
principles  of  figure  drawing.  Hatching  with  black  chalk.  More  diflScult  studies 
in  figpire  drawing. 

Second  Ca^us. 

Artillery. — Description  of  the  organization  of  the  Prussian  ArtiUery.  Bules 
for  the  employment  of  artillery  in  the  field  and  in  sieges. 

^I)ecial  Military  Engineering. — Extension  of  the  course  of  field  and  permanent 
fortifi(;ation,  given  in  the  first  coetus.  Extension  of  the  instruction  on  aiegea 
Formation  of  camps.  Specialities  of  military  engineering,  in  so  far  as  it  is  of 
interest  to  artillerists. 

Hisiory  of  ifte  Art  of  War. — History  in  early  times,  in  a  very  general  man- 
ner; that  ill  the  middle  ages,  as  they  approach  modem  times,  in  greater  detail; 
in  modem  times,  very  fully.  Organization  of  the  armies  and  mode  of  condnct- 
ing  war  at  each  remarkable  period,  illustrated  by  the  description  of  some  cam* 
paigns  and  great  battles. 
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MaOitBmaJtieB, — Solid  gcometiy.  Splierical  trigonometrT.  The  theory  of  pro- 
Jectkioai  Theory  of  co-ordinates  aud  conic  aoctiooa.  Statics,  geoatutics,  and 
bjdnMtatica. 

^yiwv.— General  properties  of  bodies.  Laws  of  the  equilibrium  of  solid, 
fluid,  and  aerifonn  bodies.  Heat.  Application  of  steam  and  gases.  Measuro- 
mant  of  heights,  ilygromctry.  AeuUHtios.  Optica.  Magnetism.  Klectric- 
ity.    Elcctro-magnetism.     Magneto-clectrii'ity. 

/VencA  Langwtge, — Exercises  in  translating  German  into  French,  for  a  select 
namber  of  pupils^  about  one-third  of  the  whole. 

ArUUery  Drawing. — Use  of  drawing  instruments  and  scales.  Drawing  of  the 
matirid  of  tlie  artillery,  and  principally  of  the  separate  parts  of  an  object  in 
different  riews  and  sections,  to  a  certain  scale,  without  the  original. 

ArWkry  Constructions  Draicirig. — (/Onstruction  of  the  different  limbers,  g^m- 
carriages,  Ac.,  and  the  principles  of  their  arrangement,  forms,  prupurtions,  and 
admeasurements ;  in  greater  part,  however,  intended  only  as  illustrations  of  the 
rales  of  perspective. 

IbriificatUm  Drawing. — ^Instruction  in  the  composition  of  drawings;  the  prao- 
tioe  includes  representations  of  projei'ts  of  fortresses  and  their  details  in  plan 
and  flection,  and  in  aivalier's  persi»cctive  (bird's-eye  view) ;  both  etched  and 
■haded  with  Indian  ink,  and  colored.  The  chief  object  is  to  qualify  the  pupils 
to  onderstaud,  and  to  pre{)are  correctly,  drawings  and  plans  of  objects  in  field 
lod  permanent  fortiticatiou. 

Plan  Drawing. — Furtlicr  practice  in  drawing  of  ground,  with  o))jects,  build- 
inga,  Ac.  marked  in  black  and  colors.  Further  progress  in  geodesy.  Sketches 
and  recounainsances. 

ArchiUctural  Drawing. — Perspective.  Drawings  of  architectural  decoration 
in  outline,  with  the  lines  of  shadow,  but  without  further  detiiil. 

Free  Sketching. — Further  flj^ure-dniwing.  Landscapes  aud  the  drawing  of 
ornaments,  for  the  more  skillful  studcuLs. 

Ikacriplive  GcomrAry. — The  tlie<.)ry  of  descriptive  geometry.  Projections  of 
Tarions  bodies  in  space,  upon  planes.  Drawing  according  to  proportional  scales. 
Theory  of  light  aud  shade  of  drawings. 

Third  Cains. 

ArHOery. — History  and  Literature  of  artillery.  Review  of  the  general  rela- 
tions of  the  artillery  system  in  the  princi(>al  states  of  Europe.  Scientific  basis 
of  artillery  objects,  and  tl)eirteclinicnl  description.  Theory  of  the  parabola  and 
of  projectiles.  Orgimization  and  employment  of  artillery,  considered  in  its 
highest  point  of  view. 

Exclusive  MiUian^y  Engineering. — Special  application  of  the  rules  for  sieges 
under  given  circumstances  more  or  less  ct)imccted.  Complete  instruction  in 
baiJding,  and  its  application  shown  by  pn)jocts  for  given  sites. 

Hydravlic  Constructions. — (.Tcneral  principles  of  the  science.  Knowledge  of 
the  construction  of  such  works,  of  whicli  the  principles  should  be  known  to 
engineer  officers.  In  tliis  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  fascine  work  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  banks  of  rivers  and  canals,  the  construction  of  bridges  and  sluices, 
and  the  laying  the  foundation  of  heavy  masonry  in  water. 

MtUhemniics. — (For  the  first  division,  about  a  quarter  of  the  class.) — Difforon- 
tiol  and  integral  euK-uhis.  The  higlier  geometry.  Analytical  mechanics  and 
hydraulics.  ^ 

(For  the  second  division,  alx>ut  three-quarters  of  the  class.) — Repetition  of 
the  most  importiint  part  of  tlte  studies  airexidy  gone  through  in  tiie  first  and 
second  ccetus,  witli  practical  useful  problems.  Mechanics  and  hydraulics,  as 
well  as  some  instruction  nt^cessiiry  for  artillerists,  but  so  as  not  to  require  the 
higher  analysis,  and  more  of  a  practical  than  of  a  theoretical  nature. 

Chemistry  (Instruction.) — ^Tlie  necessary  preliminary  knowledge  of  theoret- 
iosl  principles.  Treatise  of  separate  substanc-es  (of  the  metalloids  and  their  in- 
diilbrent  combinations,  of  the  acids,  of  the  metals,)  all  illustrated  by  ezperi- 
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Dienta.    To  conclude  with  %  mirvej  of  the  composition  and  alteraiioB  of  th* 
mirtace  of  the  globe  from  a  chemical  point  o(  view. 

(Manipulation.)— Instruction  in  the  principles  of  qualitative  chemical  analyaia, 
illustrated  by  experiments.    Manipulation  by  the  students  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  instructor.    Instruction  in  the  principles  of  quantitative  anal^ 
jsis.    Analysis  by  the  students,  of  substances  employed  by  the  artillery.     (Onl^ 
four  or  five  of  the  best  qualitied  take  part  in  these  experimenta.) 

IVench  Language. — Select  conversation  (only  for  the  already  selected  studeni 
in  the  second  ccetus.) 

The  librae. — Natural  history  and  anatomy  of  the  horse.     Good  and  bad  poin' 
Food.     Internal  and  external  sicknes!^  with  the  mode  of  discovery  and  cure 
of  the  same,  as  fkr  as  practicable,  by  the  means  to  be  had  on  actual 
Shoeing. 

Artillery  Drawing. — Continuation  of  the  instruction.  Materiel  of  the  artil' 
lery,  represented  us  (fiuibiiied  arf.llerj'  objects,  jiarily  on  a  given  scale,  parti; 
drawn  from  a  real  objV.Hjt,  by  the  more  skilltul  students. 

Artillery  Con/^tmrlion  Braving. — (.'unstruction  of  each  description  of  cannoD. 
Principles  of  their  foriu?,  proportions,  and  sizes.     Problems  on  the  eonstructl 
of  existiuf^  and  nut  existing  guns,  carriages,  &c.    Construction  of  tlie  art:" 
materiel  of  foreign  powirs. 

Furtification  Drawing. — Projects  of  field  fortification,  to  be  constructed  of 
eartli,  or  of  earth  and  gabions,  with  afiplication  to  the  nature  of  the  g^round. 
Drawings  with  the  use  of  Von  Prittwitz'  copies  of  the  fortification  of  plaoe^ 
a  continuation  of  the  fortification  dr.iwings  begun  in  the  secmd  coetw*.  For  all 
these  exercises  in  projects  and  drawing:*,  tlie  concert  of  the  teacher  of  exchislTS 
engineering  is  required. 

Plan  Drawing. —  Practice  in  copying  and  reducing  large  plans.  Drawing  of 
plans  of  battles  witli  the  position  of  the  troopH,  and  of  plans  of  sieges,  with  ths 
trendies  and  butteries. 

Architectural  Drawing. — Arcliitecture  in  its  application  to  military  buildingi^ 
done  in  India  ink.     Finally,  practical  exercises  in  copying  buildings. 


PRACTICAL  EXERCISES. 

These  arc  carried  on,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  in  part  dar- 
ing the  nine  months  of  theoretical  instruction,  on  some  of  the 
afternoons,  but  they  principally  take  place  during  the  three  summer 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  in  the  forenoon.  They 
commence  early  in  the  morning,  and  often  last  till  the  afternoon, 
on  which  account  there  are  no  evening  hours  of  study  during  this 
period.  As  the  students  of  the  third  ccetus  return  to  their  coipe 
at  the  beginning  of  July,  those  of  the  first  and  second  coetus  only 
take  part  in  this  practice.  The  visits  to  the  Fortress  and  Military 
Establishments  of  Spandau,  and  the  preparation  of  projects  of 
military  constructions,  and  of  reconnaissances,  must  bo  made 
during  the  period  of  theoretical  instruction.  It  is  therefore  8a»> 
pended  for  one  day  for  the  students  of  the  first  coetus,  and  for 
three  days  for  the  Artillery,  and  fiwQ  days  for  the  Engineer  stadentt 
of  the  third  coetus. 

The  distribution  of  time  for  each  coetus  is  as  follows : 


\ 
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DUBIXa  TBS  VUn  MOXTRS  OP  THEORSnCAL  IKSTRUCTIGir. 


YiiiU  to  the  Artillery  VVorkihopi. 

To  the  Collection  of  Anns  in  the  Ar- 

MDftl 

To  the  Modeli  of  Kurtmm  in  do.. . . 
To  the  Onlnenee,  Guu-earriBj^i,  Am- 

manitiun-we|p>ni,  k.r..,  in  St* 

Totiie  Foumiryand  Boring  Mecliinery 

To  the  Iroo-fuiindnr.  and  to  one  of  the 

lone  Monufacturiei  of  Machinery  in 

Berlin 

To  the  FwrtreM  of  G>uandau,  the  Pow- 
dor>mili.  and  !i*mnll-ann  Factory... 

Wofkinf  in  the  Laboratory. 

Bnaiination  of  Drdnancc 

**  of  Gun-camafBS,  and  Aro- 

nanilion-waconi. 

Bnniiiation  of  t*hol  and  Shell 

**  of  Bmall-armi, 

Ptutieol  lepmeotatioD  of  the  Rules  for 
r.ing  Guns: 

With  referenee  to  thefrnand 

On  (Fiven  tactical  conditions,. . . . 

Motion  of  iwnblems  in  the  art  of  HiefT*. 

with  reference  to  an  actual  fortress  and 

the  evootrr  Burroiiiidinf  it  (tfpandau.) 

Pnetiee  in  Clementary  Tnctica 

IhowiDgsof  Onliiance,  Carria^^es,  Ifcc... 

**       of  Buildings,  iLC 

Pimetieo  to  Geodeey, 


Noniber  of  Doya  employed. 


1st  C(Pttu 

Artillery 

and 
Engineers. 


8d  Ctietui. 
Artillery.     Enfineen 


1 
1 

4 

3 


1 

13 
0 

0 
0 
3 


0 
0 


0 

4 

0 

0 

IS 


0 

0 

0 
0 


0 

19 

0 

0 
0 
0 


9 

0 


0 
0 
13 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 


0 

13 

0 

0 
0 
0 


S 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3d  Ccetus. 
Artillery.     Engioecn. 


0 

0 

0 
3 


0 
0 
6 

6 
3 
0 


0 

4 


3 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


5 
0 
0 
14 
0 


DURIN'O  HIE  REMAIXINO  THREE  lIONTnS. 


IVoeliee  in  Geodesy 

16 

38 

33 

NiL 

Pmetiee  in  Fortifii-ation  of  the  1st  cQCtus, 

with  the  En|{Hieers  of  the  Guard 

13 

0 

0 

ti 

Pnetiee  in  FortilicatHin  of  the  Sd  ca^tns. 

0 

10 

10 

It 

Viaita  to  the  Models  of  Fortresses  in  the 

Model-house 

0 

3 

3 

•1 

Qmn  Practice,  proof  of  ffunpowder.  the 

■Mnagement  uf  machines,  itc 

14 

14 

14 

II 

Remarks. — The  employment  of  time  in  the  last  three  months 
above  given,  requires  the  whole  of  the  months  of  July  and  Auj^ust, 
ind  about  the  first  third  of  the  month  of  September,  after  deduct- 
ing fourteen  days  for  the  Officers'  Examination  for  the  first  ca'tus, 
and  ocoa.<ional  days  lo.st  through  bad  weather.  Tlie  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  September  are  given  for  vacation,  as  well  to  afford  recrea- 
tion to  the  teachers  and  students  as  to  allow  of  the  repairing  and 
deansing  of  the  school-buildings. 

MILITARY  AKD  OTMNASTIO  EXERCISES. 

The  month  of  October  is  appointed  by  the  Director  to  the  fitting 
and  making  uniform  the  regimental  clothing  brought  with  the  stu- 
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denta  from  their  corps.     Military  exercises  then  take  place  once 
week  for  two  hours  in  the  afiemoon,  till  the  Ist  of  April,  or  fi 
about  five  months. 

The  military  exercises  are  carried  on  under  officers  of  the  gar 
rison,  namely,  a  Captain  and  two  Lieutenants  of  the  Artillery  ol 
the  Guard.     Tliey  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the 
rector  to  arrange  the  time,  nature,  and  extent  of  the  exercises. 

The  exercises  consist  of — 

1.  Exerciser  on  Foot. — The  whole  of  the  first  coetus  here 
part,  but  only  so  many  of  the  second  ccetus  as  are  required  as  no: 
commissioned  ofiiccrs.  Considering  the  composition  of  the  squad, 
(Artillery  and  Engineers,)  and  the  object  of  the  exercise,  the  per- 
fection of  the  students  in  company-drill  is  less  to  be  attempted  than 
the  endeavor  to  give  to  each  a  good  position  and  carriage  in  the 
front  as  well  as  in  the  ranks,  and  more  particularly  to  accustom 
them  to  military  order  and  precision. 

2.  Exercises  with  different  descriptions  of  Guns  in  Position. — ^In 
preference,  the  light  field-pieces  of  the  year  1 842  are  to  be  used  for 
drill,  and  correct,  united  and  prompt  execution  required.  With 
the  siege-guns,  every  student  is  instructed  and  practiced  with  at 
least  one  calibre  of  each  nature. 

In  addition  to  their  military  exercises,  there  are  also— 

3.  Fencing  and  Gymnastics. — In  these  exercises  the  students  of 
the  first  crxitus  only  take  part,  and  for  two  hours  of  the  afternoon 
each  week,  during  the  first  six  months.  There  is  neither  time  nor 
appliances  to  admit  of  the  students  arriving  at  a  high  state  of  ex- 
cellence. The  practice  in  fencing  is  only  intended  to  give  confi- 
dence in  the  use  of  arms,  that  in  gymnastics  to  produce  activity, 
and  to  afibrd  bodily  exercise  to  young  men  much  occupied  in  study. 

EXAMIKATIOXS  AXD  CENSURES. 

In  addition  to  the  several  examinations  already  enumerated,  by 
which  the  fitness  of  the  students  for  a  certain  rank  or  for  promo- 
tion into  a  higher  coDtus  is  shown,  some  other  examinations  take 
place. 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Director  and  the  Board  of 
Studies  to  learn  the  progress  of  each  separate  student,  and  to  con- 
firm by  their  own  knowledge  the  opinion  given  by  the  tcachen, 
there  is  twice  in  each  quarter  an  oral  repetition  of  some  portion  of 
such  instruction  in  the  first  and  second  coetus.  The  period  of  the 
examination  is  previously  named  by  the  Director. 

2.  To  give  a  general  view  of  the  progress  of  the  entire  year,  and 
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to  incite  the  students  to  study,  a  public  oral  examination  of  those 
in  the  first  coetus  takes  place  at  the  close  of  the  tlicoretical  instruc- 
tion, in  presence  of  the  higher  authorities  of  the  school,  superior 
officers  of  the  two  arms,  and  other  persons  interested. 

As  a  further  incitement  to  the  students,  and  as  a  warning  to  those 
whose  diligence  or  conduct  has  not  been  satisfactory,  the  quarterly 
"  censures  ^  are  read  out  to  the  assembled  c(etus.  In  general  the 
names  of  the  students  are  not  mentioned,  a  number  known  to  the 
individual  only  being  used  instead.  The  best  pupils  are,  however, 
openly  commended  by  name. 

In  the  first  ca*tus,  on  the  other  liand,  those  pupils  who  have 
obtained  very  bad  ^  censure  *'  are  mentioned  by  name. 

FIKANCTAL  RELATIONS. 

Tlie  annual  expense  of  the  School  is  fixed  at  16,049  dollars. 
The  sum  is  distributed  as  follows: — 

Personal 

Salaries  and  allowances  of  Teachers 10,731 

Fky  and  allowances  uf  the  StalT, 3,478 

14,209 

Practical  excrcisois 520 

School  noce<raries, 720 

Keeping  up  materials  for  instruction, 110 

Cleansing  the  roomn 130 

Lighting, 100 

Bureau  cxp(.'n8Cft, 210 

Covering  unluresoen  expenses, 50 

1,800 

In  the  event  of  war,  and  if  the  instruction  is  suspended  for  an 
indeterminate  period,  the  salaries  of  the  civil  teachers  cease.  Ap- 
plication is  not  to  be  made  to  the  King  for  the  grant  of  a  provis- 
ional indemnity,  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 

The  payment  of  the  salaries  and  allowances  is  made  monthly  and 
in  advance. 

The  administration  of  the  funds  is  directly  under  the  8uper\'ision 
of  the  Director.  The  Treasurer  carries  out  the  details.  The  supe- 
rior orders  for  the  administration  of  royal  grants  are  most  strictly 
to  be  followed. 

The  annual  accounts  are  forwarded  by  the  Director  to  the  War 
Department. 

The  property  of  the  School  consists  of — 

The  Library,  the  Collection  of  Instruments  and  Models  for  Artil- 
lery and  Engineers,  the  Collection  of  Physical  Instruments,  the 
Collection  of  Chemical  Apparatus,  and  the  School  Utensils. 
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The  principal  object  of  the  Library  is  to  serve  as  materials  of  i 
structioQ  for  the  teachers  and  students,  and  the  Officers  of  Artille 
and  Engineers  present  at  the  Institution.     After  that^  as  a  cen 
for  the  collection  of  all  the  best  works,  old  and  new,  on  Artille: 
and  Military  Engineering. 

The  Director  and  Board  of  Studies  take  care  that  the  ins 
ments  and  apparatus  for  the  studies  are  always  kept  complete  an 
in  good  order.     As  the  means  of  the  school  do  not  thoroughll 
admit  of  the  collections  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  8cienc» 
special  care  is  taken  that  at  least  the  most  necessary  articles  are 
absent 

The  utensils  of  the  school  are  kept  always  complete,  under 
supenision  of  the  Director. 

The  property  of  the  school  is  examined  yearly  by  the 
and  Board  of  Studies,  and  a  report  to  that  effect  sent  in  with 
annual  accounts. 
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PROGRAMMES  0?  THE  PRINCIPLE  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT 

IN   THB 
ABTILLEBT  AXD  ENGINEEB   SCHOOL  AT  BBRUV. 

I.  ARTILLERY. 

Thr  iiutruction  must  commence  with  the  first  elements  of  the  scienoe,  anc* 
tli0  new  arriving  students  Imve  little  preparatory  knowledge.  It  must  be  carried 
on  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pupil  may  bo  able,  after  going  through  the  first 
oortiU)  to  pass  his  officer's  fzaminalion,  and  after  the  completion  of  the  entire 
doune,  not  only  to  sliow  at  his  special  examination  that  he  possesses  the  posi- 
tiTB  knowledge  required  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  service,  but  also  to  prove 
that  he  is  qualified  for  continuing  his  studies  by  himself. 

The  Engineer  pupils  who  close  their  instruction  in  artillery  at  the  end  of  the 
■Boond  ooetus,  are  to  bo  instructed  in  the  composition  of  artillery,  in  the  effect 
and  the  use  of  cannon,  but  moro  esi-iecially  in  its  employment  in  sieges. 

From  this  general  notice  of  the  limits  of  the  course  it  is  evident  that  neither 
a  perfect  exposition  of  tlio  theory  nor  complete  practical  exorcises  are  expected. 
Still  to  train  the  students  properly  in  tiie  diflerent  directions  which  an  artillery 
education  requires,  the  instniction  must  not  consist  only  in  a  theoretical  lecture, 
but  be  aided  by  judicious  directions  for  drawing,  and  bo  perfected  by  practical 
exercises.  For  the  attainment  of  the  two  latter  objects  special  prescriptions  are 
given,  to  which  we  nTer. 

Instruction  in  artillery  is  closely  connected  with  tlie  lectures  on  mathematics, 
phyncs,  chemistry,  tactics,  fortification,  and  veterinary  science. 

a.  As  special  points  may  be  mentioned,  in  matheinatics,  calculation  of  con- 
tenta,  and  fixing  the  centers  of  gravity,  of  cannon  and  its  parts ;  calculation  of 
piles  of  sliot ;  strength,  direction,  and  distribution  of  recoil  on  the  separate  por- 
tions of  a  piece  of  ordnance ;  theory  of  mai-hines,  of  carriages,  of  parabolic  and 
projectile  curves,  and  calculation  of  the  fliglit  of  rockets.  In  all  these  cases  the 
mathematical  lecturer  develops  the  necessary  formulas  for  the  artillery  student, 
but  tlieir  application  belongs  to  the  course  of  artillery. 

b.  In  physics. — Explanation,  notice,  and  determination  of  the  specific  gravi- 
ties  of  the  materials  used  in  artiller}'.  The  law  of  gravity.  Tlie  absolute  and 
relative  strength  of  womls  and  metals.  Friction.  Resistance  of  the  air.  Ex- 
pensive  power  of  gasrs.  especially  of  those  generated  by  gunpowder. 

c  In  chemistry. — The  general  laws  of  chemical  action  of  bodies  on  one  an- 
other. Tlie  simple  elements  of  the  materials  used  in  artiller}*.  The  chemical 
properties  of  their  c<')nibinations.  The  acids  exhibited  in  the  combustion  of 
gunpowder  and  their  action  on  metals :  the  processes  used  in  tlic  reduction  and 
manufacture  of  metals  up  to  the  point  where  they  are  fit  for  use  in  artillery; 
chemical  analysis  of  gunpowder  and  c»f  the  most  common  metal-alloys.  The 
action  of  the  atmo!<pbere  on  substances  exposed  to  it,  which  are  used  in 
artillery. 

d.  In  tactics. — The  organization  and  tactics  of  artillery,  so  far  as  they  stand 
In  direct  relation  to  other  arms.  A  complete  account  of  the  conduct  of  artillery 
when  cooperating  with  other  troops. 

e.  In  fortification. — Everything  referring  to  the  tracing,  the  reliefj  and  the 
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construction  of  fortifications ;  attack  and  defense  of  field-works  by  infuntnr  and 
caYairy;  complete  exposition  of  the  art  of  besioging.  with  a  discnssion  of  all 
tbe  duties  of  an  c-nj^Mneer.  a  .sapper  or  miner,  both  in  the  attack  and  tho  defense 
of  a  fortress,  also  the  use  of  infantry  and  cavalry  in  sieges,  with  the  omission 
of  the  points  specially  b<.-Ion;nng  to  urtilK'ry. 

/.  In  th<  f'Jirnnary  art — The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  tho  horse;  genenl 
rule*  for  fc-eding,  treatment  of  diseases,  and  di;«infection  of  the  stables  and 
utensils. 

The  in<:truction  in  the  fir.«t  ccetus  must,  as  already  mentioned,  be  so  calculated, 
that  the  stud<*nts  at  the  end  of  the  course  of  le-sfiis  may  be  able  to  satL;<fy  per- 
fectly the  requiremi'nts  of  the  Offtor'a  cxamihuti'm. 

As  a  further  pra<(-cution  of  the  same  subj^vts  of  instruction  in  tho  second, 
and  again  in  the  third  cactus,  would  Kad  to  a  great  loss  of  time  and  to  tiresome 
rcfK'titions,  the  lectures  are  to  ^fC  so  planned  that  the  separate  subjects  to 
treated  in  the  first  and  second  cofius.  taken  together,  are  of  suflGcicnt  extent  fc 
the  Kngincer  pupils  in  general :  the  further  developments  necessary  for  the  Ar- 
tillery pupils  are  reserved  in  preference  for  the  third  coetus. 

A.      IN   THE   HRST  CCETUS. 

The  separate  subjects  of  the  lecture  are — 

1.  Definition  and  distribution  of  arms. 

2.  Theory  of  gunpowder:  component   parts — manufacture — ^ignition — forc^.-^ 
Proving.     Storing.     Transporting.      Xecessary  precautions  in  mauufacturiDg^  — > 

Marks  of  damaged  jwwder,  and  the  possibility  of  restoration.     Mention  of  the  sub- ■ 

stances  which  may  be  used  in  place  of  gunpowder  for  various  military  purx>oses— > 

3.  Cannon.     Materials.      Dispositions.      Manufacture.      Proving.     StoriDg*^ 
and  duration. 

4.  Gun-carriages.     Limbers  and  other  artillery  carriages.    General  explana— ' 
tions  on  the  construction  of  carriages,  with  particular  reference  to  those  useiK 
ibr  artiller}'.     Materials.     Distribution  and  composition  of  gun-carriages.     Lim-' 
bers  and  wagons.     Their  examination  and  storing. 

5.  Military  combustibles.  Kleriientary  notions.  General  account  of  laboni' 
tory  work  and  regulations ;  also  with  reference  to  later  proceedings  in  a  labora- 
tory, and,  omitting  all  figures  not  absolutely  necesj»ary,  a  description  of  the  pre- 
paration of  fire-works,  matches,  ammunition  both  for  artillery  and  for  small- 
arms,  signal  ligiits,  and  particular  kinds  of  combustibles.  Their  packing  and 
storing. 

6.  Tho  scr\'ice,  working,  and  moving  of  cannon,  and  of  artillery  carriages, 
with  account  and  description  of  the  machines  in  u.se  by  the  Prussian  artillery; 
but  without  special  explanation  of  the  official  regulations. 

7.  Firing.  Tlieory  of  the  movement  of  projectiles,  of  the  effect  caused  by 
their  movement,  and  the  mode  of  turning  this  action  to  the  best  account  for 
mihtary  purposes.  Elements  of  tho  theory  of  firing.  Practice.  Various 
descriptions  of  fire;  their  efl'cct,  and  thoir  employment  for  various  sorts  of 
guns. 

8.  Small  and  sido-arms.  Purpose  and  description  of  the  composition  and 
arrangement  of  small-arms.  Their  manufacture,  storing,  and  the  practical  mlei 
for  their  use.  Puqx>so  and  description  of  side-arms.  Fabrication,  proYing^ 
effect^  and  use  of  them. 
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B.     Df  THE  SECOND  CaETU& 

The  instniction  in  the  second  ooetus  ia  a  continuation  of  the  lectures  of  the 
flnt  ccetus,  and  embraces  the  use  of  artillery  in  the  field  and  in  sieges.  Its  ob> 
ject  is  to  bring  the  Artillery  students  to  that  point  that  they  are  able,  at  its  close, 
to  discharge  satisfactorily  the  ordinary  practical  duties  of  the  service,  and  be 
prepared  to  follow  the  course  of  tlie  Uiird  coetus,  and  to  give  to  the  Engineer 
students,  who,  in  the  third  coetus  no  longer  receive  instniction  in  aitilleiy,  all 
tin  knowledge  of  the  subject  required  for  their  future  profession.  The  instnic- 
tioQ  most  therefore  be  complete  enough  for  the  Engineers,  and  give  the  Artil- 
twist  a  solid  and  thorough  preparation  for  the  third  ccetus. 

Instruction  in  the  second  ccetus  should  comprise,  in  particular — 

1.  The  organization  of  the  artillciy:  purpose  and  considerations  in  the  put^ 
ting  together  of  all  parts  of  artillery  material,  both  in  tactical  and  administra- 
tita  respects,  with  historical  mention  of  the  diversities  of  practice  of  other 
Powara. 

2.  The  use  of  artillery  in  the  field.  Marching  and  tactical  movementa 
Ttking  up  position.  The  engagement  itselij  and  conduct  in  some  particular 
OMes ;  for  example,  in  defile  fighting,  in  entrenchments,  passage  of  rivers,  &c 

3.  Use  of  artillery  in  sieges: — 

a.  For  Attack, 

Planning  and  throwing  up  the  batteries.  Preparation  and  use  of  the  differ- 
cot  kinds  of  materials  of  construction.  Different  sorts  of  batteries.  Methods 
of  construction.  Repairing  of  damaged  batteries,  and  the  calculation  generally 
of  all  tlie  materials  necessary  for  constructing  them. 

Purpose  and  equipment  of  bcsicg^g  batteries,  with  tlie  preparations,  special 
ftod  general,  for  a  regular  attack. 

Proceedings  in  the  regular  attack,  and  their  modifications  in  irregular  sorts 
of  attack,  occasioned  by  the  situation  of  the  fortress  with  reference  to  the  sur- 
nonding  ground,  or  by  the  special  nature  of  the  defenses. 

Proceedings  after  capture,  and  when  the  siege  is  raised. 

b.  For  Defenst. 

The  equipment  of  the  fortress.  Determination  of  its  artillery.  Preparations 
in  the  fortress  when  it  is  declared  in  a  state  of  siege.  Conduct  of  the  artillery 
in  the  regular  attack,  and  against  irregular  modes  of  attack,  as  well  as  in 
particular  cases,  such  as  when  m  detached  isolated  works,  when  the  place  is 
relieved,  or  when  the  garrison  fight  its  way  out 

0.     IN  THE  THIRD  (XETUa 

In  the  artillery  course  of  the  first  and  second  coetus,  the  students  have  gained 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  materials  of  artillery,  as  well  as  its  organization 
and  use  as  au  Arm ;  but  the  lectures  were  for  the  most  port  limited  to  what 
was  of  the  greatest  immediate  consequence,  viz.,  the  description  of  the  actual 
condition  and  relations  of  the  Prussian  artillery. 

The  object  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  third  coetus  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
expose  the  scientific  laws  of  artillery  ond  its  various  parts,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
track  the  historical  development  of  the  Arm,  so  as  by  this  means,  and  by  con- 
sideration of  the  constitution  of  foreign  artUleries,  to  extend  the  views  of  the 
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Students  bcjond  our  own  practice,  thus  to  form  their  judgment,  and  induce 
them  to  think  and  contrive  for  themselFes. 

In  the  comparison  of  our  own  and  foreign  existing  STStems  with  the  results  of 
scientific  considerations,  the  teacher  should  proceed  with  caution,  and  not  raise 
in  the  young  men  the  inclination  to  or  the  habit  of  crude  and  officious  criticism. 
Investigation  of  things  as  they  exist  must,  therefore,  not  confine  itself  to  the 
mere  search  after  defects;  it  can  be  only  profitable  when  employed  to  test  our 
own  powers  at  improvements,  and  to  discern  thereby  the  difficulties  and  impedi- 
ments that  accompany  them.  The  value  which  speculative  reasoning  has  for 
the  purposes  of  the  artillery  ought  to  be  properly  esteemed  by  the  students,  but, 
in  face  of  the  results  of  experience,  not  be  estimated  too  highly ;  and  in  the 
comparison  of  difierent  artilleries  one  with  another,  the  influence  must  not  be 
overlooked  which  the  peculiarities  and  the  history  of  a  country  ever  exert  ob 
its  institutions. 

The  final  aim  of  the  artillery  instruction  in  the  third  coetus  must  be  a  higlier 
degree  of  preparation  for  the  future  practical  ability  of  the  students.  As  re- 
gards the  material  portion  of  the  artillery,  the  students  are  to  acquire  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  construction,  fabrication,  and  proving  of  the  mcUeridf  and  for 
the  tactical  part,  it  is  above  all  things  to  be  made  an  object  that  they  be  made 
capable,  by  the  instruction  given  them,  of  greater  dexterity  and  confidenoe  in 
dealing  with  special  cases  in  the  field  or  in  siege  operations. 

Tlie  instruction  commences  with : — 

1.  Organization  of  the  artillery  service.  The  general  relations  of  the  artillerj 
service  are  to  be  explained  according  to  its  different  purposes,  as  an  arm  both 
in  technical  and  administrative  respects,  then  the  principles  for  the  organization 
of  the  service  and  of  its  separate  portions  in  peace  and  war  are  to  be  developed, 
and  comparison  made  with  those  carried  out  in  the  principal  foreign  artilleries. 

At  the  same  time,  on  the  one  hand,  more  details  are  to  be  gone  into  on  the 
different  branches  of  the  artillery  service  (field,  siege,  fortress,  and  coast  artil- 
lery, the  technical  and  the  administrative  branches,)  than  was  done  in  the 
second  coetus ;  and  on  the  other,  those  considerations  must  be  kept  sight  of  in 
which  the  artillery  appears  as  a  portion  of  a  greater  whole,  as  in  its  relation  to 
the  Army  and  to  the  State. 

2.  Artillery,  regarded  as  an  arm.  Since  the  elementary  rules  for  the  use  of 
artillery  in  war  have  been  given  already  in  the  second  ccetus  it  will  be  the  ob- 
ject in  the  third  coetus,  first,  to  develop  the  principles  of  artillery  tactics  in  the 
ileld,  and  in  sieges,  flx)m  an  extended  point  of  view,  and  then  to  apply  the  rules 
for  the  movements,  placing  in  position  and  fighting  of  the  artillery  to  the  bodies 
now  actually  used  in  war,  and  to  examine  the  g^reat  questions  that  may  hence 
arise.  For  the  field  artillery,  the  tactics  of  single  batteries  and  of  masses  of 
artillery  and  the  collective  relations  of  the  artillery  of  a  corps  cParmee  and  of 
an  army,  must  be  shown.  For  sieges  there  will  be  less  occasion  to  treat  of  the 
separate  means  of  defense  by  artillery  than  of  the  various  combinationa  under 
different  drcumstanoes,  of  its  diversified  applications. 

To  give  this  instruction  its  most  practical  tendency,  historical  examples  of 
battles  are  to  bo  taken,  and  not  merely  their  results  adduced,  but  the  circum- 
stances  gone  through  m  detail.  These  are  to  be  compared  with  the  rules  pre- 
yiously  given,  and  the  causes  and  effects  of  any  discrepanciesi  as  fitf  as  practi- 
oable,  and  with  caution,  explained. 
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Themes  are  then  given  out  of  campaigns  and  sieges,  in  working  which  the 
■tadents  are  to  show  applications  of  tactical  rules  under  given  circumstanoes. 

Am  regards  the  preparation  for  the  field  and  the  conduct  in  marches,  quarters, 
ouapBf  or  bivouacS)  what  was  necessaiy  has  already  been  taught  in  the  second 
eoBtoa^  as  &r  as  concerns  a  corps  of  artillery  as  laige  as  a  battery.  In  the  third 
o(Bta%  thereCore^  only  more  extensive  and  important  relations  have  to  be 
explained. 

Finally,  as  the  students  at  the  close  of  the  third  ccetus  are  to  enter  imme* 
diatdy  into  active  service  in  the  regiments,  it  will  be  useM  to  give  them  a  gen- 
Sftl  new  of  artillery  duties  in  time  of  peace,  of  which  no  mention  was  made  in 
the  first  and  second  coetus,  and  to  show  the  principles  on  which  they  rest. 
Farther,  the  education  of  the  men,  the  selection,  management,  and  care  of  the 
artOieiy  horses,  instruction  in  riding  and  driving,  the  various  exercises  in 
fsrving  and  moving  the  guns,  artillery  practice^  the  different  &tigue  dutieSi 
eonduct  in  manceuvres,  detachments,  &a,  are  to  be  particularly  explained. 

8.  Artilleiy  in  a  technical  and  administrative  point  of  view.  In  the  iBstrac- 
tioii  given  in  the  first  and  second  coetus,  a  descriptive  notice  only  was  given,  as 
n^wds  artillery  material,  of  the  arrangement  and  effect  of  what  actually  exists ; 
and  the  reasons  for  this  arrangement  were  added  only  so  far  as  was  neceasazy 
Ibr  this  principal  object. 

In  the  third  coetus  the  pupils  are  to  learn  by  the  inductive  process  how,  ao- 
eording  to  existing  principles  of  natural  science  and  of  tactics,  with  the  known 
mathematical  and  technical  aids,  artillery  material  must  be  contructed,  manu* 
fiKliired,  and  proved,  so  as  to  obtain  the  desired  end  in  the  highest  degree ;  and 
then  our  existing  material  and  that  of  other  countries  are  to  be  compared  in  the 
auumer  above  stated  with  the  results  thus  obtained. 

To  this  end,  in  the  lectures,  first,  the  necessary  explanations  of  artillery  re- 
qiirenients  are  to  be  brought  forward  from  the  doctrine  of  mechanics ;  after 
thai  the  fabrication,  proving,  and  action  of  gunpowder  are  to  be  introduced; 
and  finally,  the  construction,  fabrication,  and  examination  of  cannon,  carriages, 
and  ammunition  of  the  artillery  and  of  unall-arms. 

Of  course  the  details  of  powder-mills,  of  cannon  foundries,  of  artillery  work- 
AopB,  of  laboratories  and  small-arms  manufactories,  are  here  to  be  explained. 

The  action  of  projectiles  and  the  mode  of  applying  it,  are  to  be  sdentificaUy 
co^lained,  by  the  aid  of  the  parabolic  and  projectile  theory,  as  well  as  the 
princ^es  upon  which  artillery  experiments  are  to  be  conducted. 

Finally,  the  principles  of  the  management  of  the  artilleiy  material  in  the 
artiQeiy  d^pdts  are  to  be  explained. 

4^  The  course  of  instruction  will  be  dosed  by  an  historical  description  of  the 
of  artilkry,  and  by  an  historical  review  of  its  literature. 


D.  GKNERAL  DIBTBTBUTXON  OF  THE  TIMK. 

The  total  number  of  hours  is,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  school—- 
For  the  first  coetus,  35  weeks  of  4  hours  =  140  hours. 
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The  exact  number  of  hours  dedicated  to  each  division  must  be  stated  by  the 
teacher  in  the  first  instance  in  his  special  plan  for  lessons,  as  they  in  part  depend 
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tpon  his  general  experience.    Bat,  at  all  eyents,  all  the  tbore-stated  snljects 
for  the  first  coetus  must  be  taught  in  the  preecribed  periods. 

The  lecture  in  the  first  ooetus  must  by  no  means  be  a  mere  mechanical  pnpt- 
ration  for  the  Officer's  examituUion ;  even  here  the  understanding  of  the  pupil 
is  not  to  remain  unoccupied,  though  the  memory  is  to  be  had  recourse  to  in  a 
very  high  degree^  and  the  historical  form,  that  is,  description  of  objects  as  thty 
are,  predominates. 

The  principles  of  the  arrangements  can  onlj  be  taken  up  in  their  dnef 
features,  (partly  because)  time  will  not  allow  a  ferther  advance^  and  pardf 
because  the  progress  of  the  students  in  the  other  studies  is  not  jet  sufficiently 
forward. 

In  the  second  coetus  the  advantage  has  been  obtained  that  the  students  have 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  entire  material  of  artillery  in  its  various  relatkni^ 
and  the  lecture  gives,  therefore,  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  artill«fy  in  the 
field  and  in  sieges ;  and  with  special  regard  to  a  fhndamental  knowledge  of  the 
details,  and  with  the  view  to  what  is  necessary  to  complete  the  Engineer  pupil 
and  make  an  efficient  preparation  of  the  Artillerist  for  the  third  coetus,  aims  at 
a  somewhat  more  scientific  treatment^  without  going  into  the  full  oompfeben- 
sive  details  reserved  for  the  latter  student  For  the  same  reason,  this  portico 
of  the  lectures  is  confined  nearly  throughout  to  the  explanation  of  existiiig 
conditions  of  our  artillery,  and  only  where  the  necessities  of  the  Engineer 
student  may  demand  it,  ean  mention  be  made  of  the  eariier  material,  or  of  the 
most  important  matters  of  foreign  artilleries. 

The  instruction,  therefore,  of  the  first  and  second  coetus  is  directed  mote  to 
the  general  and  historical,  that  of  the  third  coetus,  more  to  the  special  and 
scientific  culture  of  the  student;  the  materials  were  there  collected  wfaicfa  are 
here  to  be  worked  up. 

From  this  general  point  of  view  proceed  also  the  methods  whidi  are  to  be 
observed  by  the  teachers  in  each  coetus. 

The  principal  point  to  be  kept  hold  of  in  all  three  coetus  is,  that  everything 
that  can  be  shown  the  students,  or  which  they  can  learn  by  their  own  manipu- 
lation, should  be  brought  visibly  before  them,  and  as  far  as  time  and  drcum- 
stances  permit,  should  be  actually  put  in  practice.  The  material  ohjecti,  in 
their  actual  state  for  use,  must  as  often  as  possible  be  shown  and  explained,  lor 
which  the  Practical  Exercises  ofler  the  best  opportunity  to  which  refbi«noe  is 
here  therefore  made. 

After  these,  a  collection  of  models,  diagrams,  tables,  and  literaiy  notices  are 
necessary,  which  may  be  partly  used  for  immediate  instruction  in  the  classy  and 
partly  furnished  the  pupils  as  a  necessary  and  time-saving  aid  to  the  memory. 

Deficiencies  in  these  aids  to  the  lectures  are  to  be  laid  befbre  tiie  DireeCkxi 
and  Board  of  Studies  by  the  teacher,  and  supplied  as  far  as  the  existing  means 
allow. 

Those  cases  in  which.the  proceedings  are  fixed  by  certain  regulations  require 
special  mention ;  for  instance,  the  transport  of  powder,  examination  of  cannon, 
drills,  harnessing  of  horses,  stable  and  camp  service,  Ac 

All  these  regulations  are  grounded  on  certain  principles^  fhmi  which  no  devia- 
tion can  take  place  without  evil.  The  method  of  drawing  them  up  is,  however, 
variable,  on  whi^h  times  and  circumstances,  and  even  tlie  views  of  the  superior 
Authorities,  have  influence. 
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It  is,  therefore^  bighlj  neoeasaiy  that  in  this  respect  the  essential  be  careAUly 
IB  the  instracUon  separated  fh>m  the  aoddental,  and  bj  omitting  the  latter,  not 
<mtj  gain  time,  but  hinder  that  the  students  accustom  themselves  in  a  slovenly 
ayuiner  to  look  only  to  ibrms,  and  to  seek  in  them  the  true  being  and  life  of 
jyrtilleiy. 

A  true  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  these  reg^tions  rest  ought  not 
to  be  omitted  from  the  lectures.  They  will  suffice  to  prepare  the  students  to 
Act  correctly  in  every  case  that  occurs,  for  which  actual  service  gives  them, 
BMteover,  the  separate  instruction.  The  more  completely  the  teacher  keeps 
this  point  in  view  the  less  need  he  fear  to  form  his  pupils  to  immature  critics, 
rinoe  the  weU-iuformed  officer  will  more  easily  enter  into  the  spirit  of  eadi  such 
rsgnktioii,  and  more  exactly  carry  it  into  executk>n  for  the  benefit  of  the 
service,  than  he  who  has  been  accustomed  to  keep  without  reflection  only  to 
the  dead  letter;  this,  in  the  varied  phases  of  {Mtictical  life,  will  often  enough 
leave  him  without  guidance,  unless  he  knows  how  to  find  it  within  himselC 

Am  amongst  the  many  existing  class  and  hand-books  for  the  artillery,  none  is 
sntirely  adapted  to  form  a  basis  for  the  lectures,  the  formation  of  a  special  plan 
of  lectures  for  each  coetus  is  indispensable,  that  the  lecturer  may  have  a  defined 
psth,  and  the.  students  an  assistance  in  their  repetitions. 

S.  GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL  ENGINEERING  IN  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  CCETUS 

The  lecture  commences  with  the  first  principles  of  fortification,  supposes  no 
pi«vk>Qs  knowledge,  and  comprises — 

(a.)  Field  fortification,  attack  and  defense  of  a  redoubt,  communication  in  the 
field,  and, 

(ft.)  Permanent  fortification,  the  art  of  besieging,  with  the  example  of  a  siege 
that  has  actually  taken  place. 

In  the  first  coetus  it  must  be  so  far  carried  out  that  the  pupil  is  capable  of 
pening  his  Officer's  examincUion  according  to  the  reg^ulation  of  the  26th  March, 
1846.  In  the  second  ccetus  the  general  knowledge  of  field  and  permanent  forti- 
fication acquired  in  the  first  is  carried  on  in  such  a  degree  as  both  Artillery  and 
Engineer  officers  require  to  form  a  good  foundation  for  the  particular  professional 
study  of  both  arms  in  the  third  coetus. 

In  the  formation  of  the  special  plan  of  the  lecture  the  instruction-regulations 
for  artillery  and  exclusive  engineering  in  the  third  ccetus  are  to  be  kept  in  view, 
eo  as  to  prepare  for  these  subjects  by  the  nature  and  the  method  of  the 
uiatmction. 

The  principal  contents  of  the  lecture  are— 

A.      IN  THB  riBST  CCBTUS. 

a.  In  Field  IbrUficati<m. 

A  correct  description  of  the  profile,  the  ground  plan,  the  technical  obstacles 
and  modes  of  strengthening,  the  construction,  and  elementarily  also,  the  use  of 
lleld-worka;  attack  and  defense  of  a  redoubt,  and  the  military  communications 
in  the  field,  as  roads,  fords,  and  bridges. 

b.  In  Permanent  Fortification, 

Exposition  of  the  essential  principles  for  plan  and  profile;  acquaintance  with 
the  parts  of  a  bastioned  fortress  with  the  outworks ;  special  acquaintance  with 
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a  work  on  Yttubaii's  flnt  ■jstem,  and  its  improrements  bj  ConDODfeugne. 
Knowledge  of  the  diaracterisdcB  of  the  Italian,  Dotdi,  and  French  fortificatioa, 
of  the  ideas  of  Bimpler  and  Montalembert,  as  wdl  as  of  the  latest  fiirtiflcatioas 
in  Prossia;  lastly,  a  knowledge  of  sieges  as  regards  a  regnlarattM^  and  defensa. 
The  art  of  construction  is  taught  to  the  Engineers  in  the  third  ocetua. 

B.     TX  THE  SECOXD  OCBTUS. 

Applied  art  of  fortification,  and,  namelj,  attadc  and  defense  of  the  Tariooi 
sorts  of  field-works,  castrametation,  permanent  fortification,  prorisioDal  fortifioa* 
tion,  and  sieges.  At  their  proper  places,  are  to  be  introduced  the  precepits  of 
military  constructions  which  are  suitable  alike  to  the  Artillerist  and  the  Bn^ 
neer,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  the  duty  of  the  En- 
gineers in  sieges. 

Ditfribution  of  lUne, 

The  first  ccetus  receives  four,  the  second  three  hours  weekly ;  therefon,  in 
thirty-five  weeks,  the  first  140,  the  second  105  hours.  The  number  of  hours 
which  are  to  be  dedicated  to  each  portion  will  be  indicated  by  the  teacher  in  his 
special  plan  of  the  lectures,  as  it  in  part  depends  upon  his  experiences.  AH  the 
above-named  subjects  must,  however,  be  gone  through  within  the  prescribed 
period. 

Before  every  principal  division  of  the  lectures,  a  general  statement  of  its  pur- 
port and  essential  principles  is  given ;  then  follows  a  short  historical  exposition 
which  is  to  explain  the  connection,  the  employment,  and  the  thence  arising 
conditions  of  the  subject  under  consideration  in  reference  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  art  of  war. 

The  precepts  hence  deducible  on  the  form  of  the  parts  of  a  fortification,  and 
on  the  subsisting  relations  of  fighting,  are  to  form  the  latest  and  principal  poi^ 
tion  of  each  lecture. 

The  lecture  is  to  be  given  in  detail  in  such  a  manner,  that  its  preoepts  may 
be  deduced  Ecom  one  another  in  a  way  suited  to  the  powers  of  perception  of  tiie 
pupils,  and  their  mental  powers  accustomed  to  the  carrying  out  of  prindplei^ 
rather  than  to  a  blind  adherence  to  absolute  regulations.  To  avoid  repetition, 
the  details  of  those  doctrines  which  belong  to  different  places  are  to  be  given 
only  once,  namely,  where  they  are  first  required ;  and  afterwards  refbrence  only 
made  to  them. 

The  military  element,  as  indispensable  both  for  the  Artillerist  and  Engineer 
alike,  is  to  be  kept  continuaUy  in  view. 

As  regards  the  principal  divisions,  oral  repetitions  may  be  made  fit)m  time  to 
time  for  greater  clearness ;  and,  since  individual  and  continued  attention  and  self- 
reflection  alone  render  a  well-grounded  progress  in  the  student  possible,  written 
themes,  besides  those  prescribed,  are  particularly  recommended.  It  will  not  he 
necessary  to  submit  each  individual  essay  to  a  separate  correction,  but  the 
teacher  may  content  himself  each  time  vrith  givmg  a  general  view  of  important 
defects  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  then  reading  aloud  one  or  more  of 
tlio  essays  that  have  best  succeeded,  and  showing  by  thehr  analysis  how  the 
subject  could  be  best  treated. 

In  both  coetus,  the  existing  models  and  fhll  sized  drawings  in  the  school,  as 
also  the  models  in  the  arsenal,  and  for  the  second  coetus  more  espectally  the 
models  of  fortresses  in  the  model-house,  are  to  be  used. 
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The  means  employed  to  oomidete  the  ixwtnictioQ  in  both  oGetiu,  tre  fortifica- 
tion dnwing,  praotieil  ezeroise  in  fleld-worki^  and  an  inspection  of  the  fortress 
oTSpaadaiL 

The  leetons  an  givoi  withofat  any  fixed  band-book,  ftom  manuscript  drafts 
or  notes. 

m.  EXCLUWVB  ENOINEEEINO  IN  THB  THUD  CCETUB. 

The  instruction  in  General  Engineering  in  the  first  coetas  was  intended  to 
teach  the  Artillerist  and  Engineer  so  much  of  the  art  of  fortification,  of  sieges, 
and  of  field-works  as  is  requisite  for  officers  of  eveiy  arm,  and  is  necessary  for 
tiie  students  to  pass  their  Oficer^s  examinaiion. 

In  the  second  ccetos  this  instruction  was  enlai^ged,  and  connected  with  its  ap- 
pliealion  to  field  and  permanent  fortification,  to  sudi  extent  as  the  kindred 
arms  of  the  artillery  and  engineer  corps  required  equally  to  know,  that  they 
nmj  execute  efl'ectually  their  separate  duties  hi  fortification  and  sieges. 

Hie  instruction  in  Exclusive  Engineering  in  the  third  coetus  is,  howcTer,  in- 
tended solely  for  Engineers,  as  it  teaches  only  professional  matters  which  the 
engineer  shares  with  no  other  arm  of  the  service;  whfle,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Artillerist  receives  a  special  instruction  in  those  branches  which  are  only  neces- 
wuj  for  the  artillery  officer. 

Shace  the  lectures  would  receive  a  too  great  and  heterogeneous  extension,  if 
to  them  were  to  be  added  that  portion  of  hydraulics  which  the  engineer  officer 
ought  to  know,  without  being  immediately  connected  with  his  militery  con- 
structions, and  if  further,  civil  architecture  applied  to  military  buildings  was 
touched  on,  these  subjects  will  be  taught  contemporaneously  in  the  third  coetus 
by  special  instructors,  and  are  therefore  in  the  lectures  on  Exdustve  Engineer> 
ing  not  to  pass  the  limits  of  that  instruction.  Their  respective  teachers  must 
receive  reciprocally  special  information  of  each  other's  plan  of  lectures,  and  give 
mutual  hdp  by  commimications  and  inquiries  where  the  studies  might  come 
into  collision. 

The  teacher  of  the  Exclusive  Engineer  dass  must  learn  the  extent  of  those 
subjecte  of  instruction  which,  have  been  already  treated  in  the  lectures  on 
Special  Engineering  in  the  seoond  coetus,  and  not  only  by  inspection  of  the 
programme,  but  by  personal  consultetion  with  their  respective  teachers. 

In  more  remote  relation,  the  instruction  connects  itself  with  the  earlier  lec- 
tures on  artillery,  tactics,  history  of  the  art  of  war,  mathematics,  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  the  exercises  in  plan-drawing  and  surveying.  The  special  programmes 
of  instruction  of  these  branches  of  study  are  also  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the 
teacher,  that  nothing  may  be  twice  teught,  and  that  where  the  use  of  doctrines 
from  those  studies  is  necessary,  he  may  merely  refer  to  them  historically. 

This  instruction  comprises,  after  an  introduction,  the  following  principal 
division& 

1.  The  application  of  the  rules  for  sieges  already  given  to  particular  cases, 
with  a  general  regard  to  the  ground,  more  especially  of  irregular  fortresses, 
shown  by  various  remarkable  sieges. 

2.  A  theory  of  construction  as  auxiliary  science  m  the  execution  of  engineer- 
ing works  for  field  or  permanent  fortification,  and  in  the  execution  of  military 
constructions:  building  materials,  modes  of  building,  and  the  application  of 
both  for  given  purposes. 
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To  this  put  beloii^— 

ML  A  knowledge  of  the  different  boikLing  materiak  from  the  animal,  yegeta- 
hie,  and  mineral  kingdoms ;  their  production  and  preparation  for  varkms  build- 
ing purpoeea,  and  the  data,  so  important  in  practice,  regarding  their  dnrabilit  j 
and  mode  of  employment 

h.  The  theory  of  the  use  and  combination  of  these  building  materials  for  con- 
stractiTe  purposes,  and  of  the  building  of  separate  portions  of  an  edifice. 

c  The  foundations  of  buildings  and  the  means  of  improving  the  foundation 
bottoms. 

dL  ConstructioQ  of  ordinary  buildings,  as  indosures,  inclined  or  unloaded 
leretments,  loopholed  walls,  barracks  and  hospitals,  dwelling  and  guard-houses, 
military  prisons^  stables,  magazines,  such  as  arsenals,  wa^n  sheds,  pnnrision 
stores^  bakeries,  powder  magazines,  laboratories,  oonmiunications,  mineSi  weira 
and  stop-flluices^  ice-breakers,  Ac 

e.  Principles  of  machinery,  with  explanations  of  the  forces  necessary  to  more 
machines^  with  notice  of  the  most  t^tvnnum  for  raising  and  moving  weig^^  for 
pumping,  draining,  dredging,  Aa 

3.  The  art,  to  apply  the  knowledge  gamed  by  the  foregoing  lectures  by  means 
of  projects  for  certain  special  purposes,  and  under  given  circumstances  of  ground, 
such  as  his  service  may  require  of  an  Engineer  Officer.  The  api^cation  of  field 
fortification  to  given  portions  of  ground  is  alone  excepted,  since  the  teacher  of 
applied  Fortification-drawing  has  this  especially  assigned  to  him,  who  stiD  ii 
only  to  give  out  his  projects  in  unison  with  the  teacher  of  Exdusive  Engi- 
neering. 

There  belongs  to  this  part — 

a.  The  method  of  preparing  plans  and  estimates  of  buildings^  hi  the  manner 
treated  of  under  2,  at  (c)  and  (d,)  illustrated  by  flrequent  practice  in  makmg  oat 
•uch  plans. 

d.  Practice  in  plans  for  special  objects  and  given  ground,  which  latter  is  to  be 
diosen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fortress  of  Spandau. 

c  Instructions  generally  conceived  on  the  duties  in  a  fortiess  of  an  Officer  of 
Engineers,  and  on  the  practice  of  building  in  Prussian  fortresses. 

d.  As  appendix,  notices  on  the  formation  and  preservation  of  hedges^  and 
phmtations  of  shrubs  and  trees. 

The  time  fixed  for  this  instruction  amounts  in  thirty-five  weeks,  at  ten  boon 
eadi,  to  360  hours,  which,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  different  sectiom^ 
may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  appropriated  as  follows:— 

Introduction  and  details  of  the  first  principal  section,  about    20  boon. 
Theory  of  buildmg,  namely;  the  lectures  on  materials  and 

their  use, j40     u 

lectures  on  constructions, gO     *< 

Lectures  on  machinery, 30      « 

Details  of  the  third  principal  section,  80     ** 

Total, 350      tt 

The  more  particuhir  distribution  of  this  general  division  of  time  is  matter  of 
ehe  special  lesson  phm,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  observed,  that  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director,  some  afternoons  are  to  be  taken  for  viewing  the  meet  itv 
narkable  buUdings  in  Berlm  and  neighborhood;  and  in  ooi^unctfon  with  the 
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teftdier  of  applied  Fortificfttioii-drawiDgr,  three  dajs  tre  to  be  set  apart  for  a 
reoognizanoe  of  the  works  of  the  fortress  of  Spandao,  relative  to  the  projects 
of  fiMtificatioiis  mentioDed  under  3  at  (b,) 

The  two  first  sections  of  this  instruction,  namely,  the  continuation  of  the  in- 
struction on  sieges,  and  the  theory  of  construction,  keep  their  place  in  the  regu- 
lar lectures  of  the  school,  though  naturally  they  have  an  immediate  applicability 
to  practical  service,  and  the  lectures  therefore  ought  to  be  made  his  own  by  the 
pupil  by  firequent  exercises  and  detailed  phins. 

The  projects  for  a  given  ground,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  worked  out  by  the 
pupils  in  conformity  with  the  instruction  given,  as  much  as  possible  independ- 
ently, and  as  on  service  a  young  ofiQcer  would  do  under  the  guidance  of  his 
sqierior.  The  drawings  need  not  be  entirely  shaded,  but  may  be  partially  exe- 
cuted by  lines  only,  but  they  must  be  distinct  and  clean.  Here,  as  in  Fortifica- 
tion-drawing, the  prescriptions  of  the  Engineer  regulation  of  the  25th  of  April, 
IttO,  are  to  be  observed,  a  copy  of  which  is  therefore  always  present  in  the 
drawing-room,  that  they  may  be  seen  by  each  student  Attention  is  to  be  given 
slso  to  the  correctness  of  the  scale,  to  coirect  coloring,  entiy  on  the  drawing  of 
the  date  when  done,  and  of  the  name  as  well  as  the  rank  of  the  student,  as 
diracted  by  the  above  regulation. 

In  the  exercises  all  propositions  for  improvements  which  vary  from  the  mode 
of  practice  now  in  use  are  excluded. 

The  teaching  auxiliaries  are  the  books  and  models  of  the  school 

IV.    HTDRAUUC  CONSTRUCTIONS  IN  THE  THIRD  CGBTUS. 

The  instruction  in  hydraulics  is  to  comprehend: — 

1.  Those  general  principles  of  hydraulic  architecture  which  in  the  lectures  on 
Kxclusive  Engineering  in  the  third  ccBtus  of  the  school  could  not  be  speciaUy 
eiqilained  without  extending  them  too  far,  and  therefore  were  there  taken  for 
granted. 

2.  Such  hydraulic  works,  as  do  not  immediately  come  within  the  scope  of 
military  buildings,  and  therefore  could  not  be  included  in  a  lecture  on  Exclusive 
Kig^eering,  but  which  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  profegsion  of 
an  Engineer  Officer  in  general,  independently  of  military  construction  proper, 
ought  to  be  known  by  him  in  their  most  important  principles. 

Suice  in  the  instruction  in  engineering  in  the  third  coetus,  opportunities 
offer  for  projects  of  fortification,  with  application  of  the  theoretical  principles 
given  above  (at  1,)  the  exercise  problems  for  the  instruction  in  hydraulic 
architecture  need  only  extend  to  those  hydraulic  works  (at  2,)  not  referring  to 
fortification. 

Tlie  instruction  is  in  immediate  connection  with  the  lectures  on  mathematics, 
physics,  and  exclusive  engineering,  the  last  of  which  will  be  lectured  on  at  the 
same  time  as  hydraulics ;  the  lectures  on  physics  and  that  portion  of  mathe- 
matics which  is  here  necessary,  with  the  exception  of  hydraulics,  have  been 
already  treated  in  the  first  coetus.  In  arranging  the  plan  of  the  lectures,  and  in 
carrying  it  out,  the  plans  for  those  sciences  must  be  considered,  and  conferences 
held  with  the  teachers  it  may  concern,  to  prevent  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  subject 

The  entire  number  of  nours  is  seventy,  two  of  which  are  given  weekly, 
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■Uch,  te>  ibej-  may  &11  in  at  the  ume  time  with  Uie  lectQK*  on  ezdnain 
^^ettm^  are  thai  lUstribiiled : — 

L  iDtrodoction  iDd  laws  of  Ibe  motJOD  of  water  in  open  '*«""*<«  and  Bonn, 

pipes,  wella,  luctJon  and  Toicing  pomps,  aboot t 

S.  notion  of  water  ia  atreaina,  h/drometrical  meaaurement^ 3 

S.  Btgnlatioii  of  Etreams  by  dams,  cuttinga,  Ac,  explanation  of  ice- 

Boat^  and  ot  the  means  to  prevent  their  destraetiTe  power, ( 

4,  Kiecution  and  construction  of  these  worka  and  of  ■ecnrii^  the  banks 

by  dilcea,  padiiug,  and  w?irs, 14 

t.  Hntiwiol  deacription  of  the  works  for  intranal  luvigttion,  cantH 

aiuicea,  towtng'pBtha,  Ac, 1 

C.  Draining  aod  irrigation  works,  inondatiODS, 4 

1.  Harbora,  molea,  taada,  llghthousM,  roedateadi^  Ac t 

1.  The  principles  of  foundations  under  water,  with  acemiipanying  notiee 

of  the  usual  pile  aud  scoop  macliinM, 11 

9.  The  general  principles  of  bridge  building;  historical  relatioD  of  the 

most  remarkable  works  executed  of  Ihia  kind, II 

Total, 10 

To  make  tbe  lecture  pliuncr,  and  to  exercise  the  student  In  couprrikending 

•zisting  hydraulic  buildings,  eight  afternoons^  at  the  choice  of  the  teacher,  alter 
k  previous  consnltation  with  the  director,  are  to  be  appropriated  to  Ae  inapfo- 
tioo  and  drawing  of  hydraulic  constructions,  at  Berlin,  namely,  the  slaicea  and 

Although  this  instruction  embraces  a  large  fleld  in  a  very  short  period,  it 
must  not  be  extended  overtoomany  objects,  but  rather  to  be  confined  to  what  is 
todispensoble  to  the  practical  use  of  the  engineer ;  the  matter  of  these,  bowerw, 
to  be  treated  fundamentally  and  thoroughly,  and  all  superficiality  be  avoided. 

The  lectures  are  to  be  given  fh)m  private  notes,  without  any  prescribed 
hand-book. 

V.    TACTICS, 

/n  Oe  First  Ceetut. 
nie  Students  of  tlie  first  nctus  ore  (o  receive  a  Uiorough  ioatmction  b  ele- 
mentary tactics,  and  the  employment  of  the  different  arms,  both  separately  and 
united.  The  object  is  not  merely  tlinl  they  may  pass  the  Officer'^  acaminalio*, 
but  that  they  may  piin  true  general  ideas  on  these  subjects,  which  ought  not  to 
be  strange  to  a  well-informed  officer  of  any  arm,  A  frequent  illustration  of  the 
lectures  delivered,  by  examples  and  problems  for  actual  ground,  is  particulariy 
Koommeuded. 

Lectures  on  tactics  are  closely  connected  with  those  on  artillery,  fbrtiQcalion, 
In  (tf'  the  service ;  and  in  certain  respects  the  lectures  on  plan-drawing  and 
ntNlnary  art,  as  well  as  practical  exercises  in  surveying. 
Kire  eqiecially — 

■,  In  artillety :  Construction  of  cannon,  of  small-arms  and  aide-armg,  choice 
id  tnlning  of  horses  fbr  artillety  service;  organisation  of  the  artillery;  regu- 
Ikn  Ibr  tbe  artillery  on  march  and  in  camp ;  use  of  artillery  in  the  Sold,  as 
gwrda  tbe  specialties  of  its  position,  movement,  and  node  of  Hgbting.  The 
W*  cf  aitlDMj  In  general,  b  attack  and  defbnie,  with  the  nae  of  the  reserve 
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artillerj  in  more  important  battles,  in  village  skinniahea,  passage  of  rivers  and 
defiles^  and  field  fortifications,  belongs  to  the  lectures  on  artillorj,  bnt  onlj  in 
Ae  second  ccetos;  these  subjects  are  therefore  to  be  treated  historicallj  with 
iMtics,  as  fikr  as  knowledge  of  them  is  required  for  the  Offiee/r^B  exammoBtUm. 
Asa  general  principle,  however,  all  the  relations  of  detail  in  the  constitution  or 
the  specialties  of  artill6r7  are  to  be  treated  in  the  lectures  on  that  science;  in 
tiie  tactics,  on  the  contrary,  onlj  the  more  general  relations  which  concern  all 
tiie  arms  of  the  service,  and  where  the  artillery  acts  hi  union  with  infantry  and 
candry. 

in  Li  Fortification ;  the  designing  and  construction  of  field-works  and  all 
mtuam  of  obstruction.  The  manner  in  which  ground  in  general,  and  the  given 
position  in  particular,  is  to  be  used  for  the  throwing  up  field-works.  Attack 
and  defense  of  field-works.    Complete  exposition  of  the  art  of  sieges. 

6,  Yeterinary  art  Natural  history,  physiology,  and  general  nourishment  of 
Iho  liofse. 

d  Plan-drawing  and  surveying.  Everything  that  is  to  be  said  on  the  general 
physical  laws  of  the  form  of  the  earth's  surfkce,  and  specially  on  a  knowledge 
of  topography  and  its  representation. 

e.  Bules  of  the  service.  A  knowledge  of  military  style.  Discipline  in  all  its 
various  branches.  The  internal  service  on  detachments,  convoys,  and  separate 
eommands,  and  some  historical  remarks  on  the  provisioning  of  an  army. 

The  lectures  embrace  the  following  principal  sections: — 

1.  Introduction.  Oenoral  ideas  of  war.  War  materials.  Aim  of  war.  Con- 
duct of  war.    Tactics  and  strategy.    Army  organization. 

1.  Organization  of  the  Prussian  army.  Raising  and  equipping  the  troops, 
flonnation  and  strength.    Replacing  of  men  and  materials.    Supplies. 

8.  Special  ideas  of  tactics.  Forming,  changing  position,  and  combat.  Close 
and  open  fighting ;  distant  and  near  fighting.  Ofi'ensive  and  defensive.  The 
aaemy.  The  g^und.  Characteristics  of  the  difllerent  sorts  of  troops.  A  short 
iketdi  of  the  development  of  tactics  up  to  their  present  state. 

4.  The  proscribed  tactics  of  the  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  according  to 
the  Prussian  regulations. 

6.  Ideas  on  the  combination  of  the  three  Arms  and  order  of  battle. 

6.  Influence  of  ground  on  the  use  of  troops.  Classification  of  ground  and 
cognizance  of  the  individual  objects  on  it. 

7.  Occupation,  attack,  and  defense  of  objects  on  the  ground,  as  heights, 
TaOeys,  woods,  river  lines,  iarm-buildings,  inhabited  places,  defiles,  bridges,  dykes. 

8.  Security  of  troops  on  a  march.  Service  of  advanced  posts.  Reconnais- 
auices.  Special  duties  for  detachments,  as  escorting  convoys  in  our  own  or 
enemy's  country ;  foraging,  surprises,  ambuscades,  covering  of  works  in  the 
field.    In  conclusion,  some  remarks  on  partizan  warfare. 

The  total  number  of  hours  comprises,  according  to  the  regulation,  in  thirty- 
five  weeks  at  four  hours  each,  140  hours,  of  which  are  to  be  employed: — 

For  the  first  and  second  principal  sections  about 15  hours. 

"        third  "  "     20      " 

"        fourth  «*  "     40      " 

"        fifthandsixth  "  "     15      " 

"        seventh  "  "     25      " 

"        eighth  "  "     26      "   . 

Total, 140      " 
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Tbe  lecture!  on  tactios  ftunlsh  the  atadent  with  the  podtiTe  knowledge  timt 
is  neoeewy  as  a  general  basis;  but  ftirther  care  is  particolarlj  taken  that  bj 
tbe  application  of  the  problems  put  before  the  students  their  knowledge  is  not 
^  made  up  of  mere  dead  knowledge,  but  that  throughout  their  understandings  are 
exercised.  It  is,  therefiNre,  a  special  dutj  of  the  teacher  to  frame  his  lectuns 
accordingly,  and  as  well  by  a  development  of  the  basis  upon  which  the  organiza- 
tion, tlie  elementary  tactics,  and  the  art  of  war  is  founded,  as  also  by  Tery 
frequent  exercises  given  to  the  pupils  on  the  lectures  to  press  towards  this 
end. 

For  the  solution  of  the  tactical  problems,  a  number  of  plans  of  ground  Is 
necessary.  They  are  obtained,  on  the  requisition  of  the  teacher  through  the 
Director. 

It  is  further  necessary  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  different  troops  upon  the 
ground  itseli^  as  well  for  attack  as  defense,  and  to  have  the  examples  and 
problems  given  by  the  teachers  sketched  by  the  scholars.  For  such  exeraaes 
four  days  of  two  or  three  hours  each  will  suffice. 

Of  the  existing  hand-books,  none  appears  perfectly  quaUfied  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  instruction.  The  filling  in,  therefore,  of  a  sketch  of  the  lecturesi  and 
of  a  special  plan  of  instruction,  is  indispensable  to  give  the  teacher  a  fixed  baw^ 
and  the  scholars  an  assistance  in  their  repetitions. 

VI.    MATHBMATICa 

The  mathematical  lecture,  besides  its  general  tendency  to  sharpen  the  intel« 
lect,  is  to  make  the  scholars  acquainted  with  all  those  theories  and  laws  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  Artillery  and  Engineer  officer  to  enable  him  to  solve 
with  certainty  and  ease  those  problems  which  so  often  meet  him  in  the  service. 

Since  these  problems  in  part  require  the  application  of  rules  of  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics,  lectures  on  these  ought  not  to  be  wanting,  and  conse- 
quently the  mathematical  instruction  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  pupils  must 
embrace  (^ith  few  exceptions)  the  entire  field  of  this  science. 

In  order,  however,  that  this  demand  be  accommodated  to  the  time  at  disposal 
and  the  capabilities  of  the  students,  the  following  rules  are  to  be  observed:-* 

1.  The  students  of  the  first  coetus  having  already  passed  their  examination 
for  Pori^ie  ensign^  and  the  Predicate  ziemlich  gut^  in  tl^eir  mathematical  exam- 
ination, being  requisite  for  entry  into  the  School,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they 
enter  vnth  a  good  or  at  least  sufficient  preparatory  knowledge.  Still,  as  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  necessary  requirement  in  arithmetic  and  algebra 
will  be  possessed  throughout,  the  first  part  of  the  instruction  must  be  considered 
as  the  most  important,  and  be  given  thoroughly  and  fundamentally. 

2.  Such  portions  of  mathematics  as  are  less  necessary  for  Artillerists  and  Bn- 
gineers  (for  instance,  astronomy  and  the  higher  geodesy,)  are  to  be  entirely 
omitted  from  the  lectures. 

3.  As  even  in  such  portions  as  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  lectures,  there  is 
much  that  can  not  be  exhausted,  therefore  all  that  belongs  solely  to  speculative 
views,  or  possibly  only  serves  to  the  rounding  or  perfecting  a  system,  must  be 
passed  over.  The  instruction  in  mathematics  stands  in  near  and  fi^uent 
connection  with  the  lectures  on  artillery,  architecture,  mechanics,  physicB, 
theory  of  surveying,  and  with  drawing  lessons,  as  well  as  with  practical 
mensuration. 


f 
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Diefle  belong  speciall j— 

a.  T6  Artillery:  Tchitectore,  medumics;  the  applicatioD  of  all  tboee  ibrmql— 
which  the  mathenuiticftl  lecturM  baye  to  deduce  and  to  prore. 

A.  To  Phyacs:  the  theories  of  dioptrica,  and  catoptrici^  iriiich  the  stodoDta 
require  to  a  perfect  undentaoding  of  the  conatnictioii  of  teleaoopea  and  reflect- 
ing inatromenta;  what  is  neceaaarjr  from  aerometry  and  aeroatatics. 

c  To  Drawing  leanna:  practical  working  oot  of  the  theory  of  perspection, 
and  the  constractian  of  ahadowa. 

d.  To  the  theory  of  Snnreying:  a  knowledge  of  all  the  instnunenta  reqniaite 
for  menauration  and  leTding^  and  the  principal  theoremai  with  their  appUcatkxi 
to  caaea  occurring  in  menauration. 

The  lectorea  on  mathematica  kxm  of  themaelTes  a  oontinnooa^  doady  con- 
nected whole;  ocmaeqnently,  the  aame  teacher  who  gare  instruction  in  the  first 
CQBtoa  la  to  retain  his  popDa  in  the  second,  so  that  eadi  of  the  two  teachers 
oommenoe  with  the  flrrt  coetna  in  altemate  years. 

For  the  third  CGStoa  there  will  be  a  selection  made  of  those  stndenta  who 
hsTe  made  themaelTes  noticed  in  the  second  ocetos  by  distinguished  ability, 
ipedal  application,  and  peculiar  talent  fi>r  the  atudy  of  mathematics,  and  hare 
thua  raiaed  hopes  that  they  may  be  conducted  with  success  into  the  higher 
brandiea  of  the  science. 

They  form  a  separate  division,  whose  number  should  always  be  small  if  the 
selection  be  guided  strictly  by  the  contemplated  purpose.  All  the  other 
students  of  the  third  coetus  form  a  second  diyision,  in  which  the  entire  field  of 
what  th^  hare  already  been  taught  in  mathematica  is  again  gone  oyer,  with  a 
Tiew  to  ita  application ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  course  some  other  subjects  neoea- 
saiy  to  the  Artillerist  and  Engineer  are  to  be  treated,  without,  however,  mera 
scientific  speculationa 

For  eadi  of  these  divisions  a  separate  teacher  is  appointed. 

A.    THB  LBCrURKS  IX  THE  FIRST  CXKTUS  ElIBRAd^— 

L  ArUhmetic  and  Algebra, 

L  Algebra,  with  sums,  differences,  products,  quotients,  whole  numbers,  roots, 
powers  with  real  exponents  and  logarithms.  The  qualities  of  fixed  numbers^ 
fi«ctions,  decimal  and  continued  firactions.  Extraction  of  square  and  cubic 
roots  in  figures  and  letters,  practical  use  of  logarithms. 

2.  Algebra,  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  with  one  or  more  un- 
known quantitiee,  proportions,  and  the  higher  numerical  equations. 

3.  Arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression,  calculation  of  interest,  theory 
of  combination,  binomial  theory  for  real  exponents^  series  for  powers  and  loga- 
rithms and  analytic  trigonometry. 

4.  Cubic  and  biquadratic  equations,  pure  equation  of  the  nth  degree,  recipro^ 
cal  equations.    (4|  months.) 

IL  Plane  Gtometry, 

Similarity  of  figures  formed  by  straight  lines,  their  contents.    Theory  of  the 
circle ;  measurement  of  the  circle  and  of  its  parts.    Geometrical  analysis  and 
of  algebra  to  geometry.    (2|  montha.) 
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III.  Plane  Trigonometry, 

Trigonometrical  functions  and  their  log^thma.  Calculation  of  triangleB  and 
polygons,-  certain  parts  being  given.    Application  to  the  circle.    (2  months.) 

B.  THE  LEGTURBS  IN  THE  SECOND  (XETUS  OOMFBISB, — 

L  Geometry. 

1.  Geometry  of  solids.  Place  of  lines  and  saperfioes  in  space.  Solid  an- 
gles, solids,  determination  of  their  superfices  and  contents.  Applications,  with 
consideration  of  the  weights  of  material  bodies. 

2.  Solid  trigonometry,  with  its  application  to  the  superfices  of  the  earth. 

3.  The  theories  of  projection  and  co-ordinates. 

4.  Conic  sections.    (4}  months.) 

n.    Siettica, — OeoataHca  and  Hydroetaties, 

With  application  to  practical  cases,  namely,  determination  of  center  of  granty 
for  ordnance  and  their  parts,  pressure  upon  supports,  rafters,  against  waH^ 
dikes  and  arches ;  stability,  carrying  power,  strength  as  well  as  regolatton  and 
calculation  of  power  of  madiines  which  are  moved  by  animals.     (4j  months.) 

C.     THE  LECTURES  IN  THE  FIRST  SECTION  OF  THE  THISD  OCBTUB  OOXFRISl^ 

1.  Differential  and  integral  calculati(m.    (3  months.) 

2.  Higher  geometry.    (2|  months.) 

3.  Dynamics  (mechanical,)  and  hydraulics,  with  application  of  the  detemiBE- 
tion  of  the  strength,  direction,  and  distribution  of  the  recoil  upoin  the  sepaiale 
proportions  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  of  the  science  of  prGJectiles,  of  the  tbeoiy 
of  carriages,  of  the  rise  of  rockets.    (3  j  montha) 

D.     THE  LECTURES  IN  THE  SECOND  DIVISION  OF  THE  THIRD  COPTUS  OOXFRISI^ 

1.  Repetition  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  instruction  in  the  flnt 
coetus  in  a  series  of  exercises. 

2.  Repetition  of  the  theory  of  statics  and  solution  of  numerous  problems 
fit>m  real  life.    (3  months.) 

3.  Dynamics  and  hydraulics  without  higher  analysis,  with  appllotkini,  (3 
months.) 

E.     GENERAL  APPROPRUTION  OF  TIME. 

The  number  of  lessons  (hours)  amounts,  according  to  the  prescribed  plan  for 
the  first  and  second  ccetus,  to  six  hours,  for  each  division  of  the  third  ooetus 
four  hours,  weekly ;  if  the  course  be  taken,  after  deducting  the  holidays  and 
other  interruptions,  at  thirty-five  weeks,  then  there  will  be  for  the  first  and 
second  coetus,  210,  and  for  each  division  of  the  third,  140  hours. 

The  number  of  hours  to  be  devoted  to  each  portion  must|  in  the  first  instancfi, 
be  determined  by  the  teacher  in  his  special  lecture  plan,  as  it  in  pari  depends 
upon  his  previous  experience ;  at  all  events,  all  the  above-named  themes  for  the 
first  ccetus  must  be  treated  in  the  stated  time.  Only  in  special  cases,  in  the 
second  and  third  ccetus,  can  the  omission  or  transposition  of  one  or  the  other, 
on  reference  to  the  higher  authorities,  be  permitted. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  course  of  matfaematkss  shoold  impart 
to  tbo  itodents  not  only  that  amount  of  positive  knowledge  whidi  he  reqntret 
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fbr  hii  immediate  sphere  of  action  and  needs  as  incitement  and  guide  to  further 
stodj,  but  also  should  fill  the  important  purpose  of  forming  the  mind  of  th« 
gtodents  generallj.  This  purpose  will  be  the  more  certainly  gained  the  more 
the  teacher  is  enabled  to  render  the  scholar  self-trusting,  and  in  each  separate 
Btn^j  to  lead  to  the  de?elopment  of  a  few  select  principles  simple  and  easily 
ondantood,  but  comprising  in  natural  and  logical  connection  the  whole  theoiy, 
80  that  the  scholar  fancies  they  are  his  own  discoTeiy,  and  therefore  prizes  them 
•8  his  own.  The  teacher  must,  therefore,  gradually  propose  a  series  of  con- 
nected inquiries,  and  those  naturally  first  on  which  the  usual  systems  are  based, 
•8  q[iie8tions  to  which  the  students  hare  to  submit  answers  deduced  from  the 
•bora-named  principles,  ¥rith  constant  application  of  simple  common  sensa 
By  theae  means  the  students  are  not  only  continually  gaining  single  results, 
made  ready  to  their  hand  by  use,  but  what  is  principally  desired,  they  acquire 
thereby  great  mental  activity. 

Aa  regards  instruction  in  the  separate  coetus^  the  following  rules  are  to  be 
obKrred: — 

At  the  commencement  in  the  first  coetus,  the  teacher  should  endeayor,  by 
fteqoent  questions  to  form  a  full  and  correct  judgment  of  the  previous  knowl- 
edge of  each  student,  that  he  may  determine  how  he  should  proceed  with  his 
leotore^  slower  or  quicker,  and  to  what  subjects  generally  for  the  entire  class 
ipedal  notice  and  exercise  should  be  devoted. 

Hie  most  complete  exercise  of  the  elementary  rules,  forming,  as  it  does,  the 
iadiqwnsable  basis  fbr  all  future  progress  is  in  this  coetus  the  principal  aim  of 
ttw  teacher. 

In  the  second  coetus,  in  the  application  of  the  theory  of  co-ordinates  to  the 
oommoneet  curves,  no  investigation  of  the  spedalties  of  the  theory  of  curves  is 
neceasary,  because  this  is  reserved  for  later  lectures,  and  it  would  here  abridge 
the  time  required  for  subjects  of  nearer  interest  The  development  of  these 
theories  must,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the  simplest  elementary  use.  The  study, 
too^  of  the  analysis  of  finite  numbers  is  to  be  continued  only  so  far  as  the  sto- 
deat  requires  for  immediate  application,  without  any  intention  of  going  deeper 
into  the  science.  On  the  other  band,  a  suitably  increased  time  is  to  be  given  to 
atatioB  and  hydrostatics,  because  the  student  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  them 
in  the  moat  complete  manner. 

As  the  first  division  of  the  third  ccetus  consists  of  but  few  and  only  the  best 
■dioiars,  it  may  be  required  of  them  to  work  out  independently  at  home  separate 
qoeations  given  by  the  teacher,  and  submit  them  to  him  for  examination.  The 
piogroes  of  the  student  is  more  surely  gained  and  advanced,  the  oftener  he  has 
opportunity  of  personally  discovering  mathematical  truths,  or  by  applying  them 
to  examples  to  come  to  a  clearer  comprehension  and  use  of  them. 

In  the  second  division  the  teacher  will  not  always  be  able  to  avoid  giving  a 
repetition  of  the  reasons  of  propositions.  This  is  necessary  when  he  perceives 
ttom  the  work  or  expressions  of  the  students,  that  the  majority  have  not  per- 
ftetly  comprehended  the  proposition.  Still  the  teacher  will  here  content  hun- 
■elf  with  bringing  forward  the  most  important  points  in  the  chain  of  deduction. 
Hie  explanatory  problems  are  solved  by  the  teacher  hhnsel^  who  then  sets 
rimQar  ones  fbr  working  out  by  tlie  students  at  home. 

Wor  practical  static  problen^  the  teacher  can  use  with  greaX  benefit  objects 
often  occurring  in  common  life,  and  yet  regarded  so  little;  the  numerous  appU- 
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cations  of  the  lever,  of  the  inclined  plane,  kc^  hj  artiDerista  and  mglneen,  for 
IbdrworiEB,  carriages,  draught,  tc^  fbmish  sofBdent  material  Ibr  sndi  pfroblems; 
as  for  instance,  determination  of  the  depth  of  a  boat  of  giren  length  and 
breadth  when  after  potting  into  it  a  piece  of  ordnance  a  giTen  hdght  oat  of 
water  is  required ;  determinadon  of  the  power  requisite  to  oyeroome  the  resist- 
ance of  a  log  lying  in  the  track  of  a  tressel;  determination  of  the  pressure  of  a 
laden  beam  on  two  or  more  supports  with  reference  to  the  flexibility  of  the 
beam ;  determination  of  the  center  of  gravity  in  an  excentric  hollow  shot,  both 
theoretically  with  given  radius  and  known  centers,  as  well  as  more  practically 
when  the  centers  and  the  radius  of  its  interior  are  nnknown,  as  by  dipping  the 
hollow  shot  into  quicksilver ;  determination  of  the  counterpoise  of  a  drawbridge 
and  examination  of  the  beet  position  for  the  axle ;  investigation  of  the  strength 
of  metal  and  wood  pipes  which  are  to  serve  as  water-pipes  at  given  heights  of 
pressure,  Ac 

At  the  same  time  the  teacher  ought  not  to  leave  unnoticed  the  advantages 
which  theory  can  offer  to  practice  when  rightly  applied,  by  which  is  In  no  way 
meant  that  the  practical  man  should  enter  every  time  into  a  prolix  and  anxious 
calculation,  but  from  the  improvement  his  mind  and  capacities  have  received,  he 
may  apply  readily  what  he  has  learnt  to  the  purposes  of  conmion  life. 

Dynamics  and  hydraulics  will  be  rather  treated  in  a  physical  and  hiilorital 
point  of  view ;  here,  too,  the  application  of  known  professional  results  is  the 
principal  object 

As  the  limited  time  will  not  allow  separate  mathematical  repetitions^  die 
teacher  should  therefore  be  the  more  careful  to  make  his  lectures  as  mnch  ss 
possible  applicatory.  To  insure  progress  the  students  must,  besides  the  usual 
writing  out  the  lecture,  have  frequent  themes  given  to  them  for  work  at  home^ 
and  of  which  their  own  execution  should  be  secured  by  proper  meana 

It  is  perfectly  necessary  that  a  hand-book  should  form  the  hssSa  of  the  in- 
struction, from  which  the  teacher  should  lecture,  and  the  students  make  repeti- 
tions. 

The  hand-books  are  to  be  proposed  by  the  teacher  to  the  Board  of  Studieis 
and  must  not  be  changed  without  permission. 

Tliese  books,  as  well  as  the  logarithm  tables,  every  student  must  have  a  copy 
o^  as  he  can  not  do  without  them  in  the  school,  and  may  frequently  require 
them  in  future  life. 

Models  of  solids,  to  illustrate  the  projection  theory,  are  in  the  collection  of 
the  models  of  the  school 

Vn.   PRACTICAL  ARTILLERY  EXBRCiSES. 

The  practical  artillery  exercises  are  intended,  in  the  first  place,  to  ftmiah  tiie 
students  with  a  sight  of  that  portion  of  the  material  of  the  artillery  whkh  th^ 
have  had  no  previous  opportunity  of  knowing,  and  of  which  the  knoirtedge  is 
indispensable  for  a  complete  understanding  of  the  theoretical  lectureu  The  ex- 
erdses  should  follow  the  lecture  as  immediately  as  possiUe^  and  oocor  thcr^ 
fore  during  the  continuance  of  the  theoretical  course. 

The  students  are  besides  to  become  acquainted  with  the  TTM^thftdi  of  ea»cil> 
tion  of  the  most  important  artillery  duties,  in  an  extent  compatible  with  their 
position,  and  the  time  at  their  disposition.  For  this  portion  of  tlia 
tiie  months  of  Jolyi  August  and  September  are  to  be  prefomd. 
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Im  tiwini^  pari  of  these  exeroiflei^  the  engineer  itodenti  take  p«rt|  bo  m  to 
gtin  a  knowledge  of  nch  puti  of  Che  artOlery  wnriee  m  seem  to  be  of  the 
greeteat  importanoe  to  theoL 

The  artillery  exerdaea  separate  into  ntunerons  subdiyisionfl)  of  whidi  the 
IbDowing  may  be  particularly  remarked : — 

I.    XXlUCISn  OF  THB  WOiSt  OCRU& 

A.    Vi$U8. 

The  yiflita  happen,  as  already  noted,  at  the  period  of  the  theoretical  instnio- 
tioiL  The  stadents  are  to  be  divided  into  as  many  sections  as  is  neoeesaiy, 
that  eadi  may  gain  the  desired  information.    There  belong  to  this  part — 

&  Visiting  the  foundry  and  the  boring  machine.  AU  the  students  of  the  first 
OGBtos  are  to  be  taken  by  the  artillery  teacher  of  this  coetus^  on  two  aftemoonSi 
to  the  foundry,  and  to  the  new  boring  machine. 

They  will  see  the  general  construction  of  the  foundry  and  the  boring  ma^ 
chine^  and,  in  case  such  work  is  going  on,  the  molding,  borings  and  turning, 
and  reoeive  the  explanations  neoessaiy. 

ft.  Examination  of  ordnance,  gun-carriages,  and  ammunition  wagons. 

Those  in  the  arsenal,  as  well  as  the  exercising  pieces  of  the  regiment  of  ar- 
iSXkrj  of  the  guard,  are  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  to  exhibit  the  construction 
of  ordnance  both  in  the  Prussian  and  foreign  artilleries,  and  also  those  of  an 
eailier  date,  firom  the  specimens  kept  there.  In  the  same  way  as  has  been  re- 
maiked  for  the  ordnance,  the  gun-carriages  and  equipages  of  the  guard  artil- 
lery regiment  in  store  will  offer  opportunity  for  a  more  exact  scrutiny  of 
these  carriages,  limbers,  and  wagons.    For  these  visits  four  afternoons  are  to  be 


a  Visit  to  the  workshops  of  the  artillery:-* 

The  students  will,  in  two  afternoons,  gain  there  a  knowledge  of  the  following 
olijeoCi: 

L  The  mode  of  work  in  general 

%  Processes  in  the  manufacture  of  the  most  important  objects  of  artillery 
■Hrtisrhil,  as  axles,  wheels,  carriages,  mountings,  sponges,  harness,  ropes^  Ae. 

9.  The  raw  material  (wood,  iron,  leather.) 

4.  Objects  fomished  to  field,  siege,  and  fortress  artilleiy. 

dL  Visit  to  the  small-arms  fiictoiy  and  powder-mills  in  Spandau : — 

The  sdiolars  of  the  first  ocetus  will  be  conducted  into  both  manufactories,  to 
obtafai  a  general  insight  into  the  various  works. 

In  order  that  the  work  of  the  manufoctories  may  receive  no  interruption,  tlie 
teadier  of  the  first  coetus  is  to  communicate  beforehand  with  their  respective 
superintendents,  and  take  the  students  in  suitable  small  parties,  and  before  en- 
tering the  powder  manufactory  to  insist,  most  carefully,  on  all  the  proper  pre- 
oaatkms  being  observed. 

These  visits  are  to  take  place  during  the  theoretical  course  on  the  same  day 
as  is  fixed  for  the  first  ccetus  to  visit  the  fortress  of  Spandau  to  study  its  fortifi- 
cations ;  and,  therefore,  an  agreement  should  be  made  between  the  teacher  of 
artillery  and  the  teacher  of  general  engineering. 

€L  Visit  to  the  armory  at  the  arsenal: — 

The  students  are  to  be  conducted  on  an  afternoon  to  the  armoiy  of  the  arse- 
nal, whore  the  superintendent  will  explain  to  them  the  peculiarities  of  match 
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whicli,  that  thej  may  &11  in  at  the  same  time  with  the  lectures  on  exdnaye 
engineering,  are  thus  distributed: — 

1.  Introduction  and  laws  of  the  motion  of  water  in  open  channels  and  Bonn. 

pipes,  wells,  suction  and  forcing  pumps,  about 5 

2.  Motion  of  water  in  streams,  hjdrometrical  measurements, 3 

3.  Regulation  of  streams  by  dams,  cuttings,  ftc.,  explanation  of  ice- 

floats,  and  of  the  means  to  prevent  their  destructiye  power, 5 

4.  Execution  and  construction  of  these  worics  and  of  securing  the  banks 

bj  dikes,  packing,  and  weirs, 14 

6.  Historical  description  of  the  works  fbr  internal  navigation,  canals, 
sluices,  towing-paths,  Ac, 4 

6.  Draining  and  irrigation  works,  inundations, 4 

7.  Harbors,  moles,  sands,  lighthouses,  roadsteads,  Ac., 6 

8.  The  principles  of  foundations  under  water,  with  acoompanjlng  notice 

of  the  usual  pile  and  scoop  machines, 11 

9.  The  general  principles  of  bridge  building;  historical  relation  of  the 

most  remarkable  works  executed  of  this  kind, 17 

Total, 70 

To  make  the  lecture  plainer,  and  to  exercise  the  student  in  comprehending 
existing  hydraulic  buildings,  eight  afternoons,  at  the  choice  of  the  teacher,  after 
a  previous  consultation  with  the  director,  are  to  be  appropriated  to  the  inqwe- 
tion  and  drawing  of  hydraulic  constructions,  at  Berlin,  namely,  the  sluices  and 
mills. 

Although  this  instruction  embraces  a  large  field  in  a  very  short  period,  it 
must  not  be  extended  over  too  many  objects,  but  rather  to  be  confined  to  what  is 
indispensable  to  the  practical  use  of  the  engineer;  the  matter  of  these,  however, 
to  be  treated  fundamentally  and  thoroughly,  and  all  superficiality  be  avoided. 

The  lectures  are  to  be  given  fVom  private  notes,  without  any  prescribed 
hand-book. 

V.    TACTICS. 

In  Ihe  First  Caius, 

The  Students  of  the  first  coetus  are  to  receive  a  thorough  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary tactics,  and  the  employment  of  the  different  arms,  both  separately  and 
united.  The  object  is  not  merely  that  they  may  pass  the  Officer'a  examitiaitoii, 
but  that  they  may  gain  true  general  ideas  on  these  subjects,  which  ougiit  not  to 
be  strange  to  a  well-informed  officer  of  any  arm.  A  frequent  illustration  of  the 
lectures  delivered,  by  examples  and  problems  for  actual  ground,  is  particulariy 
recommended. 

Lectures  on  tactics  are  closely  connected  with  those  on  artillery,  fortification, 
rules  of  the  service ;  and  in  certain  respects  the  lectures  on  plan-drawing  and 
veterinary  art,  as  well  as  practical  exercises  in  surveying. 

More  especially — 

0.  In  artillery :  Construction  of  cannon,  of  small-arms  and  side-arms,  dioice 
and  training  of  horses  for  artillery  service:  organization  of  the  artillery;  regu- 
lation for  the  artillery  on  march  and  in  camp ;  use  of  artillery  in  the  firfd,  as 
regards  the  specialties  of  its  position,  movement,  and  mode  of  fighting.  The 
use  of  artillery  in  general,  in  attack  and  defense,  with  the  use  of  the  reserve 
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ahSkay  in  more  important  battles,  in  village  skinniBhes,  passage  of  riyere  and 
deAkii^  and  iBeld  fortiflcations,  belongs  to  the  lectures  on  artillery,  but  onlj  in 
the  leoond  ccstos;  these  snbjects  are  therefore  to  be  treated  historicallj  with 
taetios,  as  fiur  as  knowledge  of  them  is  required  for  the  Officer'a  examination, 
Abs  general  prindple,  however,  all  the  relations  of  detail  in  the  constitution  or 
the  fpedalties  of  artilleiy  are  to  be  treated  in  the  lectures  on  that  science;  in 
the  tactics,  on  the  contrary,  only  the  more  general  relations  which  concern  all 
the  aims  of  the  service,  and  where  the  artillery  acts  in  union  with  infantry  and 
cavalry. 

K  In  Fortification ;  the  designing  and  construction  of  field-works  and  all 
of  obstruction.  The  manner  in  which  ground  in  general,  and  the  given 
in  particular,  is  to  be  used  for  the  throwing  up  field-worka  Attack 
and  defense  of  field-works.    Complete  exposition  of  the  art  of  sieges. 

e.  Yeterinary  art  Natural  history,  physiology,  and  general  nourishment  of 
llioliorse. 

d.  Plan-drawing  and  surveying.  Everything  that  is  to  be  said  on  the  general 
pbjikad  laws  of  the  form  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  qpeciaUy  on  a  knowledge 
of  topography  and  its  representation. 

e.  Boles  of  the  service.  A  knowledge  of  military  style.  Discipline  in  all  its 
varioiis  branches.  The  internal  service  on  detachments,  convoys,  and  separate 
oommandw,  and  some  historical  remarks  on  the  provisioning  of  an  army. 

The  lectures  embrace  the  following  principal  sections: — 

1.  Introduction.  Greneral  ideas  of  war.  War  materials.  Aim  of  war.  Oon- 
dnet  of  war.    Tactics  and  strategy.    Army  organization. 

S.  Organization  of  the  Prussian  army.  Raising  and  equipping  the  troops. 
Tofmation  and  strength.    Replacing  of  men  and  materials.    Supplies. 

8.  %>ecial  ideas  of  tactics.  Forming,  changing  position,  and  combat.  Close 
and  open  fighting;  distant  and  near  fighting.  Ofi'ensive  and  defensive.  The 
enemy.  The  ground.  Characteristics  of  the  different  sorts  of  troops.  A  short 
dcetdi  of  the  development  of  tactics  up  to  their  present  state. 

4.  The  proscribed  tactics  of  the  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  according  to 
tiie  Pmssian  regulations. 

5.  Ideas  on  the  combination  of  the  three  Arms  and  order  of  battle. 

6.  Influence  of  ground  on  the  use  of  troops.  Classification  of  ground  and 
oogDizance  of  the  individual  objects  on  it. 

7.  Occupation,  attack,  and  defense  of  objects  on  the  ground,  as  heights, 
▼aHeyi^  woods,  river  lines,  farm-buildings,  inhabited  places,  defiles,  bridges,  dykes. 

8.  Security  of  troops  on  a  march.  Service  of  advanced  posts.  Reconnais- 
aaiioea.  Special  duties  for  detachments,  as  escorting  convoys  in  our  own  or 
enemy's  country ;  foraging,  surprises,  ambuscades,  covering  of  works  in  the 
field.    In  conclusion,  some  remarks  on  partizan  warfare. 

The  total  number  of  houre  comprises,  according  to  the  regulation,  in  thirty- 
five  weeks  at  four  hours  each,  140  liours,  of  which  are  to  be  employed: — 

For  the  first  and  second  principal  sections  about 15  hours. 

"        third  "  "     20      " 

"        fourth  "  »•     40      " 

"        fiah  and  sixth  "  «     15      " 

"        seventh  "  "     26      " 

"        eighth  "  "     26      »'   . 

Total, 140      " 
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Tbe  lectares  on  tactics  fonush  the  stadent  with  the  podtiTe  knowledge  that 
is  necessaiy  as  a  general  basis;  but  further  care  is  particalarij  taken  that  bj 
tbe  i^lication  of  the  problems  put  before  the  students  their  knowledge  is  not 
made  up  of  mere  dead  knowledge,  but  that  throughout  their  understandings  are 
exercised.  It  is,  therefore^  a  special  duty  of  the  teacher  to  frame  his  lectures 
accordingly,  and  as  well  by  a  development  of  the  basis  upon  which  the  organiza- 
tion, the  elementary  tactics,  and  the  art  of  war  is  founded,  as  also  by  yefy 
frequent  exerdaeS  given  to  the  pupils  on  the  lectures  to  press  towards  this 
end. 

For  the  solution  of  the  tactical  problems,  a  number  of  plans  of  ground  is 
necessary.  They  are  obtained  on  the  requisition  of  the  teacher  through  the 
Director. 

It  is  further  necessary  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  different  troops  upon  the 
ground  itself^  as  well  for  attack  as  defense,  and  to  have  the  examples  and 
problems  given  by  the  teachers  sketched  by  the  scholars.  For  such  execcises 
four  days  of  two  or  three  hours  each  will  suffice. 

Of  the  existing  band-books,  none  appears  perfectly  qualified  to  serre  as  a 
basis  for  instructioD.  Tbe  filling  in,  therefore,  of  a  sketch  of  the  lectures^  and 
of  a  special  plan  of  instruction,  is  indispensable  to  g^ve  the  teacher  a  fixed  basis, 
and  the  scholars  an  assistance  in  their  repetitions. 

VL    MATHBMATICa 

The  mathematical  lecture,  besides  its  general  tendency  to  sharpen  the  intel* 
lect,  is  to  make  the  scholars  acquainted  with  all  those  theories  and  laws  wfaidi 
are  indispensable  to  the  Artillery  and  Engineer  officer  to  enable  him  to  sdve 
with  certainty  and  ease  those  problems  which  so  often  meet  him  in  the  service. 

Since  these  problems  in  part  require  the  application  of  rules  of  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics,  lectures  on  these  ought  not  to  be  wanting,  and  oonse> 
quently  the  mathematical  instruction  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  pupils  must 
embrace  (with  few  exceptions)  the  entire  field  of  this  science. 

In  order,  however,  that  this  demand  be  accommodated  to  the  time  at  diqKwd 
and  the  capabilities  of  the  students,  tbe  following  rules  are  to  be  observed:— 

1.  The  students  of  the  first  ccetus  having  already  passed  their  examination 
for  Pori^ie  ensign^  and  the  Predicate  zUmlich  gut^  in  tl^eir  mathematical  exam- 
ination, being  requisite  for  entry  into  the  School,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they 
enter  with  a  good  or  at  least  sufficient  preparatory  knowledge.  StiU,  as  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  necessaiy  requirement  in  arithmetic  and  algebra 
will  be  possessed  throughout,  the  first  part  of  the  instruction  must  be  oonsidered 
S8  the  most  important,  and  be  given  thoroughly  and  fundamentally. 

2.  Such  portions  of  mathematics  as  are  less  necessary  for  Artillerists  and  En- 
gineers (for  instance,  astronomy  and  the  higher  geodesy,)  are  to  be  entirely 
omitted  from  the  lectures. 

3.  As  even  in  such  portions  as  fall  witliin  the  scope  of  the  lectures^  there  is 
much  that  can  not  be  exhausted,  therefore  all  that  belongs  solely  to  speculative 
views,  or  possibly  only  serves  to  the  rounding  or  perfecting  a  system,  must  be 
passed  over.  The  instruction  in  mathematics  stands  in  near  and  fivquent 
connection  witli  the  lectures  on  artillery,  arcliitecture,  mechanics,  physics, 
tiieoiy  of  surveying,  and  with  drawing  lessons,  as  well  as  with  practical 
mensuration. 
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These  belong  spedaD  j— > 

a.  To  ArtiDery :  architecture,  mechanics ;  the  application  of  all  those  formulas 
which  the  mathematical  lectoies  have  to  deduce  and  to  proTe. 

b.  To  Physics:  the  theories  of  dioptrics,  and  catoptrics,  which  the  students 
require  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  construction  of  telescopes  and  reflect- 
ing instruments;  what  is  necessary  from  aerometry  and  aerostatics. 

c  To  Drawing  lessons:  practical  working  out  of  the  theory  of  perspcction, 
and  the  construction  of  shadows. 

d.  To  the  theory  of  Surveying:  a  knowledge  of  all  the  histruments  requisits 
for  mensuration  and  Weling,  and  the  principal  theorems,  with  their  application 
to  cases  occurring  in  mensuration. 

mie  lectures  on  mathematics  form  of  themselTes  a  oontinuou%  dosdy  oon- 
nected  whole ;  consequently,  the  same  teacher  who  gave  instruction  in  the  first 
OGstus  is  to  retain  his  pupils  in  the  second,  so  that  each  of  the  two  teachers 
oommenoe  with  the  first  ccBtus  in  alternate  years. 

For  the  third  coetus  there  will  be  a  selection  made  of  those  students  who 
haye  made  themselves  noticed  in  the  second  ccetus  by  distinguished  ability, 
qiscial  application,  and  peculiar  talent  for  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  have 
thus  raised  hopes  that  they  may  be  conducted  with  success  into  the  higher 
brandies  of  the  sdence. 

They  form  a  separate  division,  whose  number  should  always  be  small  if  the 
selection  be  guided  strictly  by  the  contemplated  purpose.  All  the  other 
students  of  the  third  coetus  form  a  second  division,  in  which  the  entire  field  of 
whal  they  have  already  been  taught  in  mathematics  is  again  gone  over,  with  a 
to  its  appUcation;  and  at  the  end  of  this  course  some  other  subjects  neoes* 
to  the  Artillerist  and  Engineer  are  to  be  treated,  without,  however,  mere 
sdentiflc  speculations. 

For  each  of  these  divisions  a  separate  teacher  is  sppointed. 


A.    THB  LBCTURES  IX  THS  FIBST  OCBTUS  KlfBRACK^— 

L  AriOimetic  and  Algebra, 

1.  Algebra,  with  sums,  differences,  products,  quotients,  whole  numbers,  roots, 
powers  with  real  exponents  and  logarithms.  The  qualities  of  fixed  numbers^ 
fhustions,  decimal  and  continued  fractions.  Extraction  of  square  and  cubic 
roots  in  figures  and  letters,  practicsl  use  of  logarithms. 

1.  Algebra,  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  with  one  or  more  un- 
known quantities,  proportions,  and  the  higher  numerical  equations. 

S.  Arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression,  calculation  of  interest,  theory 
of  combination,  binomial  theory  for  real  exponents^  series  for  powers  and  loga- 
rithms and  analytic  trigonometry. 

4.  Cubic  and  biquadratic  equations,  pure  equation  of  the  nth  degree,  redpro» 
ctl  equations.    (4|  months.) 

II.  Plane  Geometry, 

Similarity  of  figures  formed  by  straight  lines,  their  contents.  Theory  of  the 
cirde ;  measurement  of  the  circle  and  of  its  parts.  Geometrical  analysis  and 
appUcation  of  algebra  to  geometry.    (2|  months.) 
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IIL  Plane  JVigonomelry. 

Trigonometrical  functions  and  their  logarithms.  Calculation  of  triangles  and 
polygons,  certain  parts  being  given.    Application  to  the  circle.    (2  months.) 

B.  THE  LEOTURES  IN  THE  SECOND  (XETUS  OOMPRISB, — 

L  Cfeome^. 

1.  Geometry  of  solids.  Place  of  lines  and  saperfioes  in  space.  Solid  an- 
gles, solids,  determination  of  their  superfices  and  contents.  Applications,  with 
consideration  of  the  weights  of  material  bodies. 

2.  Solid  trigonometry,  with  its  application  to  the  superfices  of  the  earth. 

3.  The  theories  of  projection  and  coordinates. 

4.  Conic  sections.    (4}  months.) 

IL    SUUica, — Otosiatica  and  HydrosiaHce, 

With  application  to  practical  cases,  namely,  determination  of  center  of  grarity 
for  ordnance  and  their  parts,  pressure  upon  supports,  rafters,  against  waH^ 
dikes  and  arches ;  stability,  carrying  power,  strength  as  well  as  regulation  and 
calculation  of  power  of  machines  which  are  moved  by  animals.     (4]  months.) 

C.     THE  LECTUBES  IN  THE  FIBST  SECTION  OF  THE  THISD  0(BTUS  OOlfPSIBl^ 

1.  Differential  and  integral  calculaticm.    (3  months.) 

2.  Higher  geometry.    (2^  months.) 

3.  Dynamics  (mechanical,)  and  hydraulics,  with  application  of  the 
tion  of  the  strength,  direction,  and  distribution  of  the  recoil  upon  the 
proportions  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  of  the  science  of  projectiles,  of  the  theory 
of  carriages,  of  the  rise  of  rockets.    (3^  montha) 

D.     THE  LECTURES  IN  THE  SECOND  DIVISION  OF  THE  THIRD  OCETUS  CONFRISI^ 

1.  Repetition  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  instruction  in  the  first 
ccetus  in  a  series  of  exercises. 

2.  Repetition  of  the  theory  of  statics  and  solution  of  numerous  problems 
fit>m  real  life.    (3  months.) 

3.  Dynamics  and  hydraulics  without  higher  analysis,  with  appUcttiona.  (3 
months.) 

E.     GENERAL  APPROPRUTION  OF  TDOB. 

The  number  of  lessons  (hours)  amounts,  according  to  the  prescribed  plan  fbr 
the  first  and  second  ccetus,  to  six  hours,  for  each  division  of  the  third  ooetus 
four  hours,  weekly ;  if  the  course  be  taken,  after  deducting  the  holidays  and 
other  interruptions,  at  thirty-five  weeks,  then  there  will  be  for  the  first  and 
second  ccetus,  210,  and  for  each  division  of  the  third,  140  hours. 

The  number  of  hours  to  be  devoted  to  each  portion  must|  in  the  firat  inattmen, 
be  determined  by  the  teacher  in  his  special  lecture  plan,  as  it  in  port  depends 
upon  his  previous  experience ;  at  all  events,  all  the  above-named  themes  for  the 
first  coetus  must  be  treated  in  the  stated  time.  Only  in  special  cases,  in  the 
second  and  third  ccetus,  can  the  omission  or  transposition  of  one  or  the  other, 
on  reference  to  the  higher  authorities,  be  permitted. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  course  of  matheinaticB  shoold  impart 
to  the  students  not  only  that  amount  of  positive  knowledge  wfaldi  he  ntftana 
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for  hii  immediate  sphere  of  action  and  needs  as  incitement  and  guide  to  fiirther 
study,  but  also  should  fill  the  important  purpose  of  forming  the  mind  of  the 
students  generally.  This  purpose  will  be  the  more  certainly  gained  the  more 
the  teacher  is  enabled  to  render  the  scholar  self-trusting,  and  in  each  separate 
study  to  lead  to  the  de?elopment  of  a  few  select  principles  simple  and  easily 
understood,  but  comprising  in  natural  and  logical  connection  the  whole  theory, 
80  that  the  scholar  fancies  they  are  his  own  discoYery,  and  therefore  prizes  them 
as  his  own.  The  teacher  must,  therefore,  gradually  propose  a  series  of  con- 
nected inquiries,  and  those  naturally  first  on  which  the  usual  systems  are  based, 
as  questions  to  which  the  students  have  to  submit  answers  deduced  from  the 
abore-named  principles,  with  constant  application  of  simple  common  sense. 
By  these  means  the  students  are  not  only  continually  gaining  single  results, 
made  ready  to  their  hand  by  use,  but  what  is  principally  desired,  they  acquire 
thereby  great  mental  activity. 

As  regards  instruction  in  the  separate  coetus^  the  following  rules  are  to  be 
obeerred: — 

At  the  commencement  in  the  first  coetus,  the  teacher  should  endeayor,  by 
frequent  questions  to  form  a  full  and  correct  judgment  of  the  previous  knowl- 
edge of  each  student,  that  he  may  determine  how  he  should  proceed  with  his 
lecture,  slower  or  quicker,  and  to  what  subjects  generally  for  the  entire  class 
special  notice  and  exercise  should  be  devoted. 

The  most  complete  exercise  of  the  elementary  rules,  forming,  as  it  does,  the 
indlqiensable  basis  for  all  future  progress  is  in  this  coetus  the  principal  aim  of 
the  teacher. 

In  the  second  ccetus,  in  the  application  of  the  theory  of  co-ordinates  to  the 
commonest  curves,  no  investigation  of  the  specialties  of  the  theory  of  curves  is 
necessary,  because  this  is  reserved  for  later  lectures,  and  it  would  here  abridge 
the  time  required  for  subjects  of  nearer  interest  The  development  of  these 
theofiee  must,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the  simplest  elementary  use.  The  study, 
too,  of  the  analysis  of  finite  numbers  is  to  be  continued  only  so  far  as  tlie  stu- 
dent requires  for  immediate  application,  without  any  intention  of  going  deeper 
into  the  science.  On  the  other  hand,  a  suitably  increased  time  is  to  be  given  to 
statics  and  hydrostatics,  because  the  student  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  them 
in  the  most  complete  manner. 

As  the  first  division  of  the  third  ccetus  consists  of  but  few  and  only  the  best 
scholars,  it  may  be  required  of  them  to  work  out  independently  at  home  separate 
questions  given  by  the  teacher,  and  submit  them  to  him  for  examination.  The 
progress  of  the  student  is  more  surely  gained  and  advanced,  the  oflener  he  has 
opportunity  of  personally  discovering  mathematical  truths,  or  by  applying  them 
to  examples  to  come  to  a  clearer  comprehension  and  use  of  them. 

In  the  second  division  the  teacher  will  not  always  be  able  to  avoid  giving  a 
repetition  of  the  reasons  of  propositions.  This  is  necessary  when  he  perceives 
ttom  tiie  work  or  expressions  of  the  students,  that  the  majority  have  not  per- 
fectly comprehended  the  proposition.  Still  the  teacher  will  here  content  him- 
self with  bringing  forward  the  most  important  points  in  the  chain  of  deduction. 
Tlie  explanatory  problems  are  solved  by  the  teacher  himself  who  then  sets 
sfanilar  ones  for  working  out  by  tlie  students  at  home. 

For  practical  static  problen^  the  teacher  can  use  with  g^at  benefit  objects 
often  occurring  in  common  life,  and  yet  regarded  so  little ;  the  numerous  appli- 
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catioDS  of  the  lever,  of  the  indined  plane,  ftc,  bj  artOlerists  and  engineers,  for 
Ibeir  worka,  carriagea,  draught,  ftc.,  fhmiah  aofBcient  material  for  sach  problems; 
as  for  instance,  determination  of  the  depth  of  a  boat  of  given  length  and 
breadth  when  after  patting  into  it  a  piece  of  ordnance  a  given  height  oat  of 
water  is  reqaired ;  determination  of  the  power  reqoisite  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  a  log  lying  in  the  track  of  a  vessel ;  determination  of  the  pressore  of  a 
laden  beam  on  two  or  more  supports  with  reference  to  the  flexibilitj  of  the 
beam ;  determhiation  of  the  center  of  gravity  in  an  excentric  hollow  shot,  both 
thoorotically  with  given  radios  and  known  centers,  as  well  as  more  practically 
when  the  centers  and  the  radios  of  its  interior  are  onknown,  as  by  dipping  the 
hollow  shot  into  quicksilver ;  determination  of  the  coonterpoise  of  a  drawbridge 
and  examination  of  the  beet  position  for  the  axle ;  investigation  of  the  strength 
of  metal  and  wood  pipes  which  are  to  serve  as  water-pipes  at  given  heights  of 
prcesure,  &c 

At  the  same  thne  the  teacher  ought  not  to  leave  unnoticed  the  advantages 
which  theory  can  offer  to  practice  when  rightly  applied,  by  which  la  in  no  way 
meant  that  the  practical  man  should  enter  every  time  bto  a  prolix  and  anxious 
calculation,  but  from  the  improvement  his  mind  and  capacities  have  received,  he 
may  apply  readily  what  he  has  learnt  to  the  purposes  of  conunon  life. 

Dynamics  and  hydraulics  will  be  rather  treated  in  a  physical  and  hiatorSod 
point  of  view ;  here,  too,  the  application  of  known  professional  results  is  the 
principal  object 

As  the  limited  time  will  not  allow  separate  mathematical  repetidons^  die 
teacher  should  therefore  be  the  more  careful  to  make  his  lectures  as  much  as 
possible  applicatory.  To  insure  progress  the  students  most,  besides  the  osoal 
writing  oot  tlie  lecture,  have  frequent  themes  given  to  them  for  work  at  home, 
and  of  which  their  own  execution  should  be  secured  by  proper  meana 

It  is  perfoctly  necessary  that  a  hand-book  should  form  the  bans  of  the  in- 
struction, fVom  which  the  teacher  should  lecture,  and  the  students  make  repeti- 
tions. 

The  hand-books  are  to  be  proposed  by  the  teacher  to  the  Board  of  Studies 
and  must  not  be  changed  without  permission. 

Tliese  books,  as  well  as  the  logarithm  tables,  every  student  most  have  a  copy 
o^  as  he  can  not  do  without  them  in  the  school,  and  may  ftequentl/  require 
them  in  future  Ilfo. 

Models  of  solids,  to  illustrate  the  projection  theory,  are  in  the  ooUectioa  of 
the  models  of  the  school 

Vn.   PRACTICAL  ARTILLERY  EXBRCiSES. 

The  practical  artillery  exerdsee  are  intended,  in  the  first  place,  to  fimiah  the 
students  with  a  sight  of  that  portion  of  the  material  of  the  artillery  wfaidi  th^ 
have  had  no  previous  opportunity  of  knowing,  and  of  winch  the  knowMga  is 
indispensable  for  a  complete  understanding  of  the  theoretical  lectoreu  The  ex* 
ercises  should  follow  the  lecture  as  immediately  as  possiUe^  and  oocor  thcr^ 
fore  during  the  continuance  of  the  theoretical  course. 

The  students  are  besides  to  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  execil» 
tion  of  the  most  important  artillery  duties,  in  an  extent  compatibto  with  tiieir 
ytAikm,  and  the  time  at  their  disposition.  For  this  portion  of  tlia  cxereiae^ 
01*  nontfas  of  Jolyi  August  and  September  are  to  be  preforred. 
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Im  the  mi^  pari  of  thete  exeroiflM^  the  engineer  gtadents  take  p«rt|  ao  as  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  nch  parti  of  Che  arCiUery  aenriee  aa  aeem  to  be  of  the 
greatoat  importance  to  theoL 

The  ariilleiy  exerciaea  separate  into  nmnerooa  subdiTiaionfl^  of  whidi  the 
IbDowing  may  be  particularly  remarked : — 

L  xxiucisn  or  thb  wiast  ocru& 

A.    VisiU. 

The  yimts  happen,  as  already  noted,  at  the  period  of  the  theoretksal  inatmo- 
tion.  The  atadents  are  to  be  divided  into  aa  many  aectiona  aa  ia  neoeaaaiy, 
that  eadi  may  gain  the  desired  information.    There  belong  to  thia  part — 

&  Yiaiting  the  foundry  and  the  boring  machine.  AU  the  students  of  the  first 
coetas  are  to  be  taken  by  the  artillery  teacher  of  this  ocetus,  on  two  afternoons^ 
to  the  foundry,  and  to  the  new  boring  machine. 

Thej  will  see  the  general  construction  of  the  foundry  and  the  boring  nui- 
dbJme,  and,  in  case  such  work  is  going  on,  the  molding,  boring^  and  turning, 
and  reoeive  the  explanations  necessaiy. 

ft.  Examination  of  ordnance,  gun-carriages,  and  ammunition  wagons. 

Tboae  in  the  arsenal,  as  well  aa  the  exercising  pieces  of  the  regiment  of  ar- 
tilleiy  of  the  guard,  are  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  to  exhibit  the  construction 
of  ordnance  both  in  the  Prussian  and  foreign  artilleries,  and  also  those  of  an 
eailier  date,  fVom  the  specimens  kept  there.  In  the  same  way  as  has  been  re- 
marked for  the  ordnance,  the  gun-carriages  and  equipages  of  the  guard  artil- 
lery regiment  in  store  ¥rill  offer  opportunity  for  a  more  exact  scrutiny  of 
tfaeae  carriages^  limbers,  and  wagons.    For  these  visits  four  afteraoona  are  to  be 


CL  Visit  to  the  workshops  of  the  artillery:-— 

The  students  will,  in  two  afternoons,  gain  there  a  knowledge  of  the  following 

L  The  mode  of  work  in  general 

%  Processes  in  the  manufacture  of  the  most  important  objects  of  artillery 
Matorial,  as  axles,  wheels,  carriages,  mountings,  sponges,  harness,  ropes^  Ae. 

9.  The  raw  material  (wood,  iron,  leather.) 

4.  Objects  fbmished  to  field,  siege,  and  fortress  artillery. 

dL  Vlait  to  the  small-arms  fiictory  and  powder-mills  in  Spandau : — 

The  sdiolars  of  the  first  ccetus  will  be  conducted  into  both  manufactories,  to 
obtain  a  general  insight  into  the  various  works. 

In  order  that  the  work  of  the  manufoctories  may  receive  no  interruption,  tlio 
teacher  of  the  first  coetus  is  to  communicate  beforehand  vrith  their  respective 
superintendents,  and  take  the  students  in  suitable  small  parties,  and  before  en- 
tering the  powder  manufactory  to  insist,  most  carefhlly,  on  all  the  proper  pre- 
oantkma  being  observed. 

These  visits  are  to  take  place  during  the  theoretical  course  on  the  same  day 
aa  18  fixed  for  the  first  coetus  to  visit  the  fortress  of  Spandau  to  study  its  fortifi- 
cations ;  and,  therefore,  an  agreement  should  be  made  between  the  teacher  of 
artillay  and  the  teacher  of  general  engineering. 

€L  Visit  to  the  armory  at  the  arsenal: — 

The  students  are  to  be  conducted  on  an  afternoon  to  the  armoiy  of  the  arse- 
nal, where  the  superintendent  will  explain  to  them  the  peculiarities  of  match 
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and  wheel  loda^  with  the  moet  leoMrkable  prqfects  fiir  loedipg  at  the  hnecb, 
and  with  the  i)rm  of  ■BiQ  eniM  emoBoel  other  iMtiaBflL 


B. 

A.  Exemliuitioa  of  small  anna: — 

The  studenti  are  to  be  taken  hj  their  teadier  to  the  miiaket  manubctorj, 
where  thej  wHl  be  shown  the  mode  of  proof  of  small  anna  in  general,  and 
with  reference  to  the  theoretical  lecture  then  in  progroas. 

Eadi  student  then  leceiTea  a  ikolty  mnake^  with  direotioa  to  examine  and 
note  its  defeotai    The  teadier  reriaea  and  conects  these  notea. 

b.  The  management  of  madiines: 

In  the  presence  of  the  students  the  management  of  Tarioos  ma^^^nel^  ^  n 
well  as  the  repair  of  damaged  carriages;  will  be  nndertaken.  Aooocding  to  the 
means  at  disposal,  such  exercises  will  be  selected  as  are  most  instnicthre,  in  ex- 
hibiting arrangement)  strength,  and  care  in  their  application. 

The  stodents  will  be  permitted  to  lend  a  hand  only  in  sodi  cases  as  it  is  ibie* 
seen  that  thehr  strength  will  be  sofBdent  For  all  ottier  parposes  wbi&n 
strength  is  neoessaiy,  worionen  most  be  employed. 

n.    XXlUCISn  Dl  THB  SMXUIB  OCRTOb 

When  the  teadier  Judges  proper,  some  of  the  prerioiis  Tisits  are  repeated  Oft 
the  afternoons  disposaUe  daring  the  theoretical  course. 

A.    Marking  oiU  and  Jh/dng  BaUariei, 

The  students  undertake  these  exerdses  under  inspection  of  thdf  teacher  of 
artilleiy  on  two  days  in  the  last  three  months  of  the  course. 

The  teacher  instructs  them  then  how  to  ascertain  the  prolongation  of  tt» 
enemy's  lines,  and  the  mode  of  determining  the  line  of  fire  of  the  first  embra- 
■ore  of  the  different  batteries,  as  well  as  the  other  pointa  to  be  mariced  ont^ 
both  with  the  use  of  the  usual  instruments,  and  with  simple  measurement  by' 
pacing,  and  laying  down  right  angles  by  the  eye. 

-  A  complete  construction  of  a  battery  is  not  possible  on  scoount  of  tiie  short- 
ness of  time,  paudty  of  means,  and  strength  of  the  students.  The  ezsrclBi^ 
therefore,  is  confined  to  an  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the  material  and 
tool  depdts ;  to  marking  out  and  tracing  horizontal  and  sunk  batteries  on  even, 
irregular,  and  sloping  ground,  and  to  the  construction  of  the  powder  magazine. 

B.    Pradicdl  ExempHflccUion  of  (Ae  Rvka  for  Placing  OrdsMimot  occardxng  to  At 

Ground, 

These  exercises  are  to  be  carried  out  on  two  afternoons  by  all  the  atodenti; 
under  the  inq>ection  of  their  artillery  teacher. 

They  have  only  reference  to  the  ground,  and  leave  out  of  conaideration  all 
tactical  considerations.  This  object  may  be  fully  attained  even  without  gun% 
and  the  necessary  instruction  may  be  giyen  without  them,  as  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  form  all  the  batteries  in  the  desired  number. 

The  teacher  chooses  the  ground,  explains  it  by  means  of  a  ]dan  to  the  sto- 
dents, and  goes  with  them  to  the  place.  He  divides  them  into  various  mdtioaa, 
and  lets  each  select  positions  for  firom  two  to  eight  pieces;  both  for  attadc.aod 
defenoe  with  different  kinds  of  ordnance^  giving  only  geoeial^  the  diraotion 
and  distance  at  whkih  the  enemy  is  operathig. 
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Bidi  positioa  is  inspected  bj  the  teacher,  and  the  views  and  reaadhs  for  it 
reoeired  and  discussed  as  regards  effect,  mode  of  firing,  and  coyering  and  firee 
movem^it,  and  where  it  is  neoevaiy,  improved;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
roqaiste  precaayoas  taken  fi>r  the  limbers  and  wagons. 

0.    Drawm^  of  Ordnance  Ckuriagei  and  Wagom, 

.  Then  ezercisea  are  to  be  undertaken  by  the  artillerists  of  the  seoond  oostus, 
under  inspection  of  the  teacher  of  artiUer3r*drawing,  on  twelve  afternoons  in 
June. 

The  drawing  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  is  to  be  clearly  distinguished  fix>m  the 
MOMiiBatioD  of  it  For  the  first,  taking  the  neoeanary  measuies  is  akme  neoes- 
M17,  bat  not  their  comparison  with  given  models. 

The  teacher  will  order  these  exercises,  so  tiiat  the  stadents  learn  principally — 

L  What  scale  they  ooght  to  take  for  a  given  object  so  as  to  execnte  a  draw- 
hog  with  the  precision  necessary  for  being  afVerwards  worked  fSrom, 

i.  With  what  instruments  and  method  of  procedure  they  may  most  easily 
oMda  their  end. 

S.  How  notices  of  improvements  are  to  be  taken  and  arranged. 

4.  How  the  rough  draft  is  to  be  jotted  down. 

It  must  be  here  particularly  remarked  that  our  guns,  carriages,  ftc.,  have  no 
amUiematicaUy  exact  forms,  and  that  therefore  the  number  of  measures  to  be 
takMi  must  be  often  multiplied  to  have  a  true  figure  of  the  body. 

A  fiiir  drawing  ftom  these  measures  in  the  above  period  is  so  mudi  the  less 
posslUe,  as  the  number  of  objects  is  as  much  as  possible  multiplied.  It  is  fiilly 
wiBoisBt,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  this  exercise,  that  the  students  learn  to 
take  complete  and  useful  rough  drafts. 

On  their  entrance  into  the  third  ooetus,  the  complete  drawings  from  these 
toogh  drafts  take  place. 

In  his  selection  of  objects  to  be  drawn,  the  teacher  must,  in  having  regard  to 
TSiiety,  take  care  that  the  drawings  by  too  great  di£Bculty  do  not  exceed  the  time 
and  power  of  the  students,  nor  by  too  great  simplicity  cease  to  be  instructive. 

Ordnance  carriages,  limbers,  wagons,  and  the  madiines  required  in  artillery, 
are  the  most  suitable  for  choice,  and  are  easiest  obtainable  in  the  arsenal 

The  students  must  be  divided  into  sub-sections,  of  at  most  three  or  four  per- 
■ODS^  and  to  each  a  separate  task  given. 

Tlie  teacher  is  to  be  present  at  the  drawings  to  see  to  their  proper  execution, 
and  has  delivered  to  him  the  notices  and  rough  sketches  to  amend  any  errors 
thai  may  be  in  them. 

Itie  relative  section  of  the  second  edition  of  Burg's  "Drawing  of  ArtOUry 
Mskrial"  is  to  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  these  exercises.  In  addition  to  them, 
the  students  receive  guidance  and  suitable  instruction  in  drawing  artillery  ob- 
jects off-hand  by  the  eye,  without  the  use  of  instruments.  The  first  two  days 
are  to  be  chosen  for  this,  and  the  students  by  this  use  of  off-hand  drawing  re- 
onv»  at  the  same  time  a  useful  preparation  for  the  drawings  subsequently  re- 
quired to  be  taken  by  the  aid  of  instruments. 

D.    Exercises  necessary  in  regard  I0  Sieges — 

Are  to  be  conducted  by  the  teacher  of  artillery  and  special  engineering 
jointly,  and  are  given  more  in  detail  under  exercises  in  foriificakon. 
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HL     1T«RCI818  Df  OOXMOir  OF  THX  FIRST  AKD  SIOOKD  OOETUfL 

A.  Protf  of  Fowdtr, 

This  exerdae  is  to  be  conducted  by  all  the  Btodents  of  the  first  aad  seoood 
ooetos  at  the  time  of  the  gun-practice,  and  comprises — 
1.  Firing  different  sorts  of  powder  fh>m  the  proof  mortar. 
3.  Firing  different  sorts  of  powder  purposely  brought  into  an  abnonoal  state. 
3.  Instruction  in  weighing  and  measuring  the  powder. 

B.  ArUOery  Practice, 

All  the  students  of  the  second  and  third  ccetus  take  part  in  the  practioe  un* 
der  the  inspection  of  the  two  teachers  of  artilleiy,  for  which  fourteen  days  ia 
August  and  September  aro  fixed.  If  possible,  it  is  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
morning,  and  only  when  the  practice-ground  is  otherwise  occupied  is  it  to  be 
deferred  till  the  afternoons. 

The  practioe  comprises — 

1.  The  necessary  preparation  for  firing ;  namely,  la3ring  down  the  platfixn, 
marking  the  range,  fixing  the  targets,  preparing  the  lists  to  note  the  shots. 

2.  Firing  from  different  kinds  of  ordnance  and  with  different  projectiles. 

3.  Instruction  of  the  students  in  the  service  of  the  guns ;  selecticm  of  the 
charge  and  direction  under  given  drcumstances,  and  their  correction ;  eflbdi 
of  distance ;  noting  and  jotting  down  the  shots  and  the  time  of  fiigfat ;  caknla- 
tion  of  the  length  of  fuse,  of  ranges  and  averages  fix>m  the  different  data^  and 
remarks  on  the  effects  sought 

4.  Burning  a  portion  of  prepared  laboratory  materials  for  obsenratkm  of  iti 
action  and  effect 

l%e  following  aro  to  be  ol>)ects  of  practice : — 

a.  Bounds  of  six,  twelve,  and  twenty-four  lbs.  shot  and  shell  out  of  the  ahoit 
24-pounder8,  to  note— 

CM,  The  grazes,  distances,  and  deviations  at  different  elevations^  and  as  re* 
gards  ricochet  fire. 

hb.  Probability  of  hitting  upright  targets  at  various  distances. 

cc.  As  regards  dismounting. 

dd.  As  regards  firing  against  heads  of  saps. 

h.  Seven,  ten  and  twenty-five  lb.  shells,  carcases,  and  light  balls^  to  note— 

aa.  The  grazes,  distances,  and  deviations  at  different  elevations  and  diaigefl^ 
also  as  regards  ricochet  firing. 

hb.  The  probability  of  hitting  upright  targets  at  various  distances. 

c  Shells,  carcases,  and  light  balls  fh>m  mortars,  to  note— 

oo.  The  probability  of  hitting  upright  targets  at  different  distances. 

hb.  The  calculation  of  the  charge  or  elevation  when  one  of  these  dementi 
and  the  distance  are  given,  or  vice  vered. 

M.  Calculation  of  lengths  of  fuse  for  given  distances. 

d.  Throwing  hand  grenades,  stones,  1 -pound  case  shot,  and  3-pound  balls  at 
various  distances  for  oomparison  of  the  effects. 

e.  Firing  from  the  hand  and  stock-mortars  at  differing  distances* 

/.  Case  shot  from  6  or  12-pounder8,  also  firom  short  or  long  24-pounder8  and 
7  and  60-pound  howitzers  at  different  distances  against  planks^  and  both  with 
case  shot^  and  grape  shot,  for  observing  the  eflbct : 
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mtL  Of  different  charges. 

bb.  Of  diflerant  weigfati  of  Uie  entire  ceee. 

ee.  Of  the  weight  and  siie  of  balls  need. 

dd.  There  is  also  to  be  obeenred  the  scattering^  the  number  of  hits  and  wide 
ballsy  and  determination  of  the  best  line. 

g.  Shrapnel  shells  finom  field-pieoes  against  planking. 

6.  The  number  of  the  before-named  rounds  is  not  to  be  too  great,  partlj  not 
to  increase  expense,  partly  in  regard  to  time,  since  the  practice  is  intended  fbr 
instraction,  and  therefore  not  to  be  hurried.  Still  for  shot,  shell,  and  grape 
shol^  ten  rounds  is  the  minimum  if  a  result  is  to  be  drawn ;  for  the  small  mor- 
tar flye  rounds  are  sufficient 

Kotwithstanding  this  limit,  it  will  not  be  i>08Bible  to  take  the  practice  all  in 
one  year.  It  seems,  therefore,  expedient  to  divide  the  whole  into  two  portions^ 
so  that  the  most  important  practice  happens  indeed  in  each  year,  generally  how- 
ever,  in  one  year  the  practice  is  to  take  place  with  field-pieces,  in  the  following 
year  with  nege-pieces,  so  thafr  the  student  who  is  present  once  in  the  first  year 
and  once  in  the  second  can  complete  the  necessary  course. 

The  teachers  have,  therefore,  to  determine,  in  Uie  proposed  plans  for  these 
eoEeroiBes,  the  sort  and  number  of  rounds  they  judge  necessary  for  the  following 
year. 

C.  Practice  in  the  LaboreUory. 

Aa  ihe  students  of  the  artilleiy,  by  tlie  present  regulations  of  their  education 
in  the  regiments,  have  not  sufficient  opportunity  to  learn  the  service  of  the  lab- 
oiitoiy  perfectly,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  this  woik  in  the  school 

Tbe  students  of  the  engineer  corps  also  take  part  in  it,  in  the  second  ccetus^ 
not  to  become  perfect  proficients  in  the  different  operations,  but  so  as  to  gain  a 
general  knowledge  of  ammunition,  matches,  and  compositions,  and  the  duties 
of  the  laboratory. 

An  the  students  of  the  first,  and  the  artillery  students  of  the  second  costus 
are  therefore  to  be  occupied  by  their  teachers  for  twelve  afternoons  in  the 
laboratory. 

For  the  superintendence,  so  necessary  in  these  works,  and  fbr  variety  of  prac- 
tice^ the  fireworkers  employed  as  assistant  teachers  in  the  school,  and  others 
fhmi  the  proof  department  of  the  artillery,  and  also  five  or  six  artillery  officers 
of  the  third  coetus,  are  to  be  present  at  this  practice^  so  that  each  of  these  stu- 
dents is  present  twioe  or  thrice  on  the  average. 

Tlie  work  embraces,  first,  the  preparation  of  ammunition  fbr  the  artillery 
pcictioe,  Ac. 

But  as  this  would  not  suffice  for  the  complete  instructiofn  of  such  a  large 
Bomber  of  students,  it  must  receive  an  extension  calculated  for  this  purpose* 
and  embrace  not  only  the  separate  preparations,  but  also  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition,  which,  as  not  required  for  the  school,  is  therefore  sent  to  the 

The  fbllowing  work  is  to  be  preferred : — 

Pounding  of  saltpetre,  grinding  meal  powder,  pounding  sulphur  and  char- 
coal, boiling  paste,  making  mastic,  composition,  quick-match,  fuses,  tubes,  port- 
fires^ carcass  composition,  touchpaper,  case  and  grape  shot,  loading  shells  for 
bunting,  disdiarging  empty  shells  in  which  a  fuse  only  has  been  driven ;  car- 
fire-balls,  and  light  balls;  inlkntry,  cavalry,  buck-shot^  and  percusskm 
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cartridges ;  ball,  canister,  howitzer,  and  pi^wr  cartridges.  EmmI,  signal  rodLCta, 
pitch  componnds,  powder  bags,  and  stink-pots.  The  teadier  is  to  make  a  care- 
ful distribution  of  the  students,  (allowing  for  such  as  haye  missed  an  j  dajs  b/ 
iUnesS))  to  be  satisfied  that  each  artillerist  has  made  erery  article  in  the  laboia- 
tory,  if  possible,  or  at  least  has  careftillj  witnessed  its  preparation. 

rV.    1T«RCI818  IK  TBI  THIRD  OOBTUB. 

All  the  exerdaes  of  this  ccetus  take  place  during  the  period  of  the  theoretical 

coarse. 

A.    VisU  io  (he  Workshops. 

The  student  will  have  to  learn  the  mode  of  proceeding,  the  construction,  and 
the  use  of  the  machines  employed.  Examination  and  storing  of  the  most  im- 
portant raw  materials. 

B.    Visii  io  the  Iran  Fmncby. 

An  the  students  of  the  third  coetus  are  to  be  divided  into  two  sectiona,  and 
each  section  to  be  conducted  on  an  afternoon  under  the  care  of  the  teadier  of 
artillery  concerned  to  the  Royal  Iron  Foundry. 

They  will  see  there  the  molding,  casting,  and  cleaning  of  case  shot,  cannon 
balls,  and  shells. 

They  will  also  have  explained  to  them  the  construction  of  rererberatory  and 
cupola  furnaces,  of  steam  engines,  and  of  turning  lathes,  and  planing  benchea. 

C.    Visit  io  the  Ibundry  and  Boring  Machine, 

The  students  of  the  third  ccetus  are  to  be  present  at  the  actual  manuiiMStiire 
of  cannon,  their  molding,  casting,  and  boring.  But  as  the  drcomscribed  room 
and  other  considerations  will  not  allow  all  the  students  to  be  present  at  one 
time,  different  divisions  are  to  be  formed,  to  visit  the  foundry  and  Ixning  house 
on  different  days.  The  teacher  concerned,  will,  therefore,  make  the  neceesaiy 
inquiries  as  to  the  time  when  the  above  woriu  are  going  on,  and  arrange  the 
Tisits  by  communication  with  the  director. 

The  casting  and  preparation  of  iron  ordnance  require  particular  attentksL 
On  this,  too,  the  teacher  has  to  obtain  information,  and  proceed  as  above. 

D.    Examination  of  Iron  AmvMmiUoiL 

The  artilleiy  ofBcera  of  the  third  coetus  take  these  exercises  In  hand  <m  two 
afternoons,  under  care  of  the  artillery  teacher  in  the  same  ooetos. 

The  purport  of  it  is  not  so  much  a  thorough  histmction  in  this  manu&ctnre, 

as  a  completion  of  the  theoretical  lectures  on  the  mode  of  conducting  the  pre- 

essBoo  by  means  of  personal  inspection  and  han<ii8ng  of  the  instmmenli.    The 

teacher  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  erron  thai  may  occur  in  the 

nrements,  Jtc. 

K    ExaminaUon  </  Coniiofi. 

This  exercise  is  to  be  undertaken  by  the  artillery  offlcera  of  the  third 
\mder  the  inspection  of  their  artillery  teacher,  in  six  aftemooas.    Tb*  ol^fect 
of  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  of  the  foregoing. 

The  exercise  must  commence  with  directions  for  prorhig  the  tnaftraBMBtSt 
when  the  teacher  will  show  the  node  of  their  maaipulatioii. 

As  the  use  of  such  instrumeats  oidHj  can  be  redcoiied  oa  as  the  adiOQl,  the 
dipdt,  and  the  artilleiy  proof  department  possess^  on^  thrae  leetkMi  of  the 
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fltodents  am  work  eadi  dmy  lUiralteiieoiiily ;  th*  McCkxi  cionifating,  tt  the  ut- 
most, of  oiz  ptraooi^  if  iadiTidiud  handling  of  them  ii  preiiimed  neoemery. 

The  teacher  most,  therefore^  divide  the  student!  into  sab-secttom^  sad  make 
foeh  arrangement  that  each  student,  if  possible^  penonal]|j  work  every  partof 
the  exercise,  or  at  least  have  a  perfect  sig^t  of  it. 

l%at  portion  of  the  stodents  which  can  not  be  immediatelj  oooapied  on  each 
exeidse  day,  pnt  their  tables  of  dimensions  in  the  <ffder  end  Ibrms  required  by 
the  regulations. 

F.    JBxaminaUon  of  the  OwirCasrriagescmd  WagonB. 

The  exercise  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  artillery  officers  of  the  third  ooetus, 
exactly  as  the  ferq^oing^  in  five  afternoons. 

G.   I^radical  JBiponUon  of  (he  Rnks  for  the  placing  of  China  aooordkig  to  given 

Jbdicdl  ReUUtona. 

These  exercises  are  to  be  performed  by  the  artiUeiy  students  of  the  third 
eoetos^  under  the  direction  of  their  teacher  of  artiUeiyY  on  four  afternoons. 

The  teacher  makes  known  the  g^and  by  means  of  a  plan ;  he  then  directs 
teconnaisBanoes  to  be  made,  and  receives  the  reports. 

He.  selects  a  tactical  problem,  the  nature  of  which  offers  opportunity  to  re- 
mark both  on  the  placing  of  guns  of  different  calibres,  and  also  the  reserve 
artillery  at  the  decisive  moment  of  a  battle,  as  well  as  the  more  minute  details 
of  placing  single  divisions  and  guna^  and  the  limbers^  riding  horses,  and 


Before  he  solves  himself  the  problem  completely,  he  gathers  the  opinions  of 
the  students  in  respect  to  single  portions,  and  if  necessary  sets  them  right 

The  principles  to  be  followed  refor  so  spedaUy  to  the  ground,  that  the  object 
of  fflnstrating  the  instructions  can  be  attained  without  gun&  The  teadier  may 
^Mrefore  content  himself  with  marking  by  flags  the  situatkm  of  smgle  guns  and 
bsMeries,  by  which  the  advantage  is  obtained  of  an  easier  use  of  the  ground. 

IL    Exorcises  ai  Spandau  in  r^erence  to  a  Siege. 

These  exercises  are  to  be  conducted  by  the  teacher  of  artilleiy,  in  unison 
witii  analogous  reguLitions  of  the  teacher  of  engineering^  and  are  more  particu- 
kriy  mentioned  in  the  practical  exercises  of  fortification. 

The  limits  of  time  and  means  render  it  impossible  to  gain  for  the  above- 
named  exercises  that  extent  by  which  the  foil  acquirement  of  the  necessary 
mechanical  readiness  could  be  insured.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  student  has  made 
a  perfect  personal  examination  and  performed  as  much  manipnlatkm  as  circum- 
stances permit 

The  separate  practical  exerdses  can  only  be  made  after  the  termination  of  the 
theoretical  treatment  of  the  subject  This  rule  is  necessary,  partly  because  this 
practice  is  only  a  continuance  and  completion  of  the  lecture^  piirUy  because  the 
^ortness  of  time  restricts  the  exercises  consMerably,  and  therefore  the  days 
.devoted  to  them  can  not  be  aj^lied  to  theoretical  explanations,  which  will  be 
more  profitably  given  in  the  lectures. 

IHiere  the  nature  of  the  exercises  permits,  the  oflicers  and  elder  portipde 
emmgns  will  take  the  superintendence,  that  having  formeriy  learnt  the  exeeotioB, 
they  may  now  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  ordering  and 
inspection. 
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The  iitimber  of  students  engaged  at  one  time  in  an  exercise  oogbt  not  to  be 
80  large  that  a  portion  of  it  remain  nnoccapied  or  not  nnder  the  complete  in- 
spection of  the  teacher.  The  disturbances  that  occur  too  easQj  in  such  eases^ 
being  most  injurious,  must  be  most  carefollj  avoided.  The  teadier  will  make 
the  division  above  stated,  and  take  all  neoeesaiy  measores  for  obtaining  the 
requisite  control 

U;  at  any  of  the  exercises,  danger  can  arise  to  the  students,  the  teacher  is 
previously  to  instruct  them  specially  in  what  is  to  be  observed  for  the  safety  of 
the  workmen;  after  that,  the  superintendence  of  the  students  must  be  con- 
ducted with  increased  care,  and  any  departure  from  the  given  orders  visited  with 
redoubled  severity. 

The  determination  of  the  days  for  these  exercises  rests  with  the  director,  after 
consulting  the  teachers.  Should  unexpected  hindrances  prevent  the  carrying 
out  an  exercise,  the  teacher  may  determine  concerning  it,  but  must  consult  with 
the  Direction  as  to  the  fetching  it  up  on  another  disposable  day. 

The  necessary  workmen  will  be  demanded  by  the  Direction  from  the  respect- 
ive services,  of  which  the  teacher  will  give  to  the  Direction  due  previoui 
notice. 

The  guns  necessary  for  practice  are  to  be  lent  by  the  Artillery  Begiment  of 
the  Guard  and  the  Artillery  Dep6t;  all  the  other  instruments,  equipments,  Ac, 
are  borrowed  from  the  Depdt  All  materials  are  received  by  order  of  the  wv 
department  or  by  purchase.  It  is  therefore  the  business  of  the  senior  of  tiie 
two  Artillery  teachers,  in  his  yearly  demand  f<^  the  practice,  to  state  the  foil 
requirement  of  tools  and  materials,  that  the  Direction  may  take  timely  measures 
for  their  supply. 

Vin.    PRACTICAL  EXERCI8B8  IN  FORTIFICATION. 

Practical  exercises  in  fortification  stand  in  immediate  relation  to  the  lectures 
on  fortification,  sieges,  and  field  engineering.  They  complete,  as  for  as  possible 
under  given  circumstances,  the  theoretical  lectures  by  personal  view;  they  also 
offer  the  students  opportunity  for  solving  fitly  chosen  problems,  to  apply  what 
has  been  learnt,  and  to  prepare  by  reflection  for  practical  service. 

l%e  exercises  are  to  be  conducted  in  each  coetus  by  the  teadiers  who  lecture 
on  Engineering.  The  presence  of  the  Artillery  teadier  is  elsewhere  separate 
noted. 

A.  THB  XXKB0I8E8  COMPRISI — 

tL.  Ihr  Ihe  Fint  CoeUu, 

1.  In  unison  with  the  teacher  of  Artillery  and  of  General  Engineerings  the 
examination  of  the  fortress  of  Spandau,  to  make  dear  to  the  students  the  com- 
bhiation  of  the  details  of  a  complete  fortress  ihwn  an  actual  example. 

3.  Exandnation  of  the  models  of  fortresses  and  their  details  in  the  ArKoal, 
to  make  dear  the  prindples  of  a  siege. 

3.  Visiting  the  exerdsing-ground  of  the  Engineer  division  of  the  guard  in  all 
its  details. 

4.  u^fVing  out,  tradng,  profiling,  calculation  of  the  cubic  measurements,  of 
the  time  for  building,  of  the  number  of  workmen,  and  of  the  garrison  for  given 
fortifications  on  ground  near  Berlin. 

6.  Being  present  at  the  exerdses  of  the  Engineer  division  of  the  guard  in 
sapping,  mining,  building  redoubts,  laying  bridges,  and  their  instraction^ 
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h.  For  (he  Second  Oarius. 

1.  Examining  the  modeli  in  the  model-houae,  partly  to  iUnstrate  the  qrfltema 
taught,  partlj  to  show  the  influence  of  ground  on  the  sitnation,  ibnn,  and  con- 
triTanoe  of  the  works;  and  again  to  explain  bj  the  aid  of  the  necessary  notices 
of  the  sieges  of  these  fortresses  the  choice  of  the  fronts  of  attack,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  sieges. 

2.  Problems  on  the  gronnd  for  sieges,  such  as  maj  happen,  to  a  subaltern 
officer,  as  simple  as  possible,  but  to  be  solved  dearly  and  exactly. 

These  exercises  refer  principally  to  the  marking  out  of  parallels,  zig-zags,  and 
saps,  as  well  as  marking  out  and  tracing  siege  batteries.  They  are  to  be  under- 
taken under  the  united  direction  of  the  teachers  of  Special  Engineering  and  of 
Artillery  on  the  exercise  ground  of  the  Guard  Engineer  diTision. 

8.  Problems  on  field  fortification,  not  too  comprehensiyely  drawn  out,  but  of 
which  the  solution  should  be  the  more  complete.  Here  belong,  e.  ^.,  the  fortlQr- 
ing  of  a  house,  a  ikrmstead,  a  bridge,  or  other  defile,  coTcring  of  an  adyanced 
post,  Ac.,  Ac. 

c.  Ibr  (he  Third  Ccehu. 

1.  For  the  Artillerists : — ^Exercises  in  reconnaisaances  of  fortresses,  fixing 
the  points  fbr  laying  down  batteries  of  attack.  Statements  of  the  arming  of 
detached  works  against  coupe  de  mam  and  formal  attacks.  Sketches  of  instruc- 
tions for  subordinates  in  particular  cases.  Construction  of  ammunition  and 
other  depots  in  and  before  a  fortress.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Artillery 
teadier  of  the  third  ccetus,  with  regard  to  the  analogous  regulations  of  the 
teacher  of  Exdusive  Engineering. 

3.  For  Engineers: — a.  Reconnaissance  of  Spandau  in  reference  to  projects  in 
permanent  and  field  fortification,  as  well  as  military  architecture  and  hydraulic 
works,  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  of  Exclusive  Engineering,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  teacher  of  Fortification-drawiDg. 

6.  In  conjunction  with  the  Artillerists,  reconnaissance  of  Spandau  for  fixing 
a  fiiont  of  attack,  securing  its  investment  by  field  fortification  ad^)ted  to  tho 
ground.  Pladng  the  dep6ts  of  material  Marking  out  the  first  parallel,  with 
its  communications,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  works  of  attack.  Measures  of 
the  defenders,  special  discussion  on  arming  the  works  on  the  spot  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher  of  Exdusive  Engineering,  having  regard  to  the  analo- 
gous regulations  of  the  Artillery  teacher  in  the  third  ccetus. 

B.    nXIKO  AKD  APPOBTIOKIKO  THK  TIMS. 

a.  For  (he  Firet  Ccetua: — 

1.  The  visits  prescribed  in  1  and  2  for  tliis  coetus  are  to  be  made 

in  spring,  whilst  the  theoretical  course  is  going  on,  and  for 

them  are  fixed, 2  days. 

2.  The  further  exercises  under  3,  4,  and  5,  are  to  be  taken  in  the 

summer  months;  to  tliem  are  allotted,  for  the  visit  at  3,. ...  1     " 

To  the  exercises  at  4, 5    '* 

To  "        at6 6    " 

Total,.... U    " 
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h.  Ibr  ihe  Seamd  OoBbu:-^ 

The  ezerdsee  under  1,  2,  3  fi>r  this  OGeiua,  are  to  be  held  in  the  Sonun^,  azi^d. 
are  thus  regulated : — 

For  the  viait  at  1, 2  dajs. 

To  the  exercises  at  2, 2    '* 

To  "  at3, 8     " 

Total, 12     ** 

c  JFbr  Ihe  Third  OoOus:— 

The  exercises  ordered  for  this  dass  are  to  take  place  only  in  ^ring,  whilst 
t^e  theoretical  instruction  is  going  on,  and  for  it  are  fixed : — 

1.  For  exercises  by  the  Engineers  alone, 2  days. 

2.  For  those  jointly  by  Engineers  and  Artillerists, 3    ^ 

Total, 5    " 

The  days  of  the  calendar  for  these  exercises  are  to  be  proposed  by  the  teach- 
ers when  delivering  in  their  annual  sketch  of  excrdsee,  and  their  propositioiis 
will  be  laid  by  the  Direction  before  the  authorities  for  their  approraL 

To  engage  the  pupils  to  work  they  are  to  be  divided  for  the  Tisits  and  exer^ 
cises  into  suitable  sections.  Each  section  receives  its  problem  from  the  teadier, 
who  also  nominates  the  president  of  the  section.  This  president  distributes  the 
sub-sections  among  the  other  students,  and  sees  that  the  work  to  be  written 
and  drawn  is  finished  in  the  required  time,  signed  by  the  author,  and  is  deUvered 
by  him  to  the  teacher.  Great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  single  students  do  not 
remain  unoccupied;  the  disturbances  thence  only  too  likely  to  arise  are  always 
injurious  to  the  instruction  and  tlie  discipline.  In  giving  out  problems^  their 
principal  conditions  only  are  to  be  designated  by  the  teacher,  and  the  develop- 
ment left  entirely  to  the  student,  or  with  little  aid  from  the  teacher,  in  order 
that  the  student  may  gdn  early  that  confidence  and  independence  necessazy  to 
the  soldier  in  carrying  out  matters  committed  to  his  charge. 

In  the  exercises  the  workmen  demanded  for  marking  out,  are  to  be  limited  as 
mudi  as  possible,  as  the  students  must  perform  the  greatest  part  of  the  woik 
themselves.  The  number  indispensably  necessazy  will  be  demanded  in  time 
by  the  teacher  from  the  Guard  Engineer  Division  through  the  Direction. 

The  necessary  material,  if  the  Guard  Engineer  Division  can  not  ftimish  it  as 
a  loan,  may  be  purchased  at  the  charge  of  the  school 
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I*  OMBOT,  PLAM  AMD  CTAFF  OF  THI  IMtTITVmX. 

Thb  War  School  {Kriegi-Schule)  is  intended  to  receive  officers 
of  an  arms,  who  daring  three  years  of  active  service  have  given 
proof  of  ability  and  of  particular  capacity.  They  find  there  the 
means  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  service,  for  the  duties  of  officers  of  the  staff,  and  for  all 
other  appointments  which  demand  military  and  scientific  studies  of 
a  higher  and  more  general  character  than  the  common  ones. 

The  coarse  of  study  is  for  three  years,  and  is  divided  amongst 
three  classes.  The  courses  begin  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  con- 
tinue to  the  Ist  of  July.  The  number  of  officers  who  can  be 
leceived  is  120,  neither  room  nor  means  of  instruction  sufficing  for 
more.  The  three  months  of  vacation  in  the  summer  are  employed 
by  the  pupils  in  learning  the  service  of  those  arms  of  the  profession 
to  whiich  they  do  not  belong. 

The  Special  Direction  of  the  War  School  consists, — 
(a)  Of  the  Military  Direction. 
(6)  Of  the  Direction  of  Studies. 

The  Military  Direction  consists  of  a  director,  a  field  officer  con- 
nected with  the  direction  as  inspector,  and  an  adjutant,  who  directs 
the  accounts  of  the  Institution. 

The  military  director  is  supreme,  both  over  the  military  officers 
who  are  members  of  direction,  and  of  the  military  officers  who  are 
studying  in  the  school.  The  police,  the  discipline,  and  all  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Institution  are  under  his  control  All  the  sub- 
ordinate  officers  in  the  house  are  under  his  orders.  The  field  offi- 
cer attached  to  him  is  charged  to  look  carefully  to  the  discipline 
and  to  the  due  attendance  at  the  lectures.  The  adjutant  directs  the 
correspondence  and  accounts  of  the  establishment.  The  whole  of 
the  staff  and  the  military  directors  are  lodged  in  the  school. 

The  Direction  of  Studies  is  in  the  hands  of  three  field  officers  of 
literary  and  scientific  attainments,  and  of  two  oth  ?r  { ersons,  civil- 
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ians  of  Berlin,  of  high  literary  repatation.  Its  president  is  the 
senior  officer,  who  is  generally  also  the  military  director.  It  has 
also  a  secretary  attached  to  it. 

The  Direction  or  Board  of  Studies  is  exclusively  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  everything  affecting  the  teaching  of  the  Institution, 
and  its  members  are  bound  to  be  frequently  present  at  the  lectures. 
It  has  also  under  its  inspection  all  the  means  and  objects  required 
for  teaching,  such  as  the  library,  the  collection  of  maps  and  models, 
the  collections  for  physical  science,  and  the  laboratory. 

The  Director  of  Studies  selects  the  professors  of  the  Institution, 
recommends  them  to  the  superior  authorities,  and  in  case  of  their 
appointment  gives  them  their  instructions. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  course  the  direction  fixes  the  plan  of 
the  lectures,  and  if  any  alterations  in  them  are  required,  proposes 
them  to  the  superior  authorities  for  their  sanction. 

The  Direction  of  Studies  regulates  the  examinations  which  the 
officers  who  are  candidates  for  admission  into  the  school  are  to  un- 
dergo. With  this  view  it  draws  up  a  certain  number  of  subjects 
and  questions  suited  for  the  purpose,  which  it  sends,  in  the  spring 
of  each  year,  to  the  chiefs  of  the  staff  of  the  different  Corps 
d'Armde,  in  whose  presence  the  candidates  do  their  work.  Those 
of  the  candidates  whose  work  is  satisfactory  are  entered  at  once  in 
the  school. 

In  order  to  take  account  of  the  progress  of  the  students  the 
board  of  studies  makes  them  pass  an  examination  in  writing  at  the 
end  of  every  three  months ;  makes  a  revision  of  the  judgment  of 
the  professors  upon  the  papers,  and  conjointly  with  the  militafy 
board  of  direction,  gives  certificates  at  the  end  of  the  triennial 
course  to  the  officers  who  have  gone  through  it  completely.  In 
these  studies  it  is  the  part  of  the  board  of  studies  to  give  a  judg- 
ment on  the  scientific  merit,  and  that  of  the  military  board  to  judge 
the  moral  conduct  of  the  officers. 

The  two  boards  make  a  report  yearly  on  the  progress  and  the 
conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  school.  This  report  is  submitted  to 
the  king  by  the  minister  of  war.  Particular  mention  is  made  of 
those  officers  who  by  extraordinary  success  have  deserved  his  ma 
jesty's  favor. 

n.  SUBJECTS  AND  AIDS  OF  IKSTRUCTIOir. 

Attendance  on  the  different  courses  is  partly  obligatory,  partlj 
compulsory,  with  this  restriction,  however,  that  every  student  must 
attend  twenty  lectures  a  week,  given  before  12  oVlock,  including 
the  obligatory  courses.    These  last  are  those  of  the  purely  military 
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sciences,  and  for  the  fint  class  those  of  mathematics.  As  it  is  im- 
possible for  most  of  the  pupils  to  give  sufScient  attention  to  all  the 
coarses  to  be  examined  in  them  at  the  end  of  each  throe  months, 
thej  are  allowed  to  select  those  of  the  courses  which  they  may 
choose  to  follow.    But  this  choice  once  made  must  be  adhered  to. 

The  instruction  is  divided  into  theoretical  courses  and  practical 
exercises. 

The  theoretical  courses  comprehend  all  the  subjects  which  come 
within  the  object  of  the  Institution.     They  are  the  following : — 

1.  Mathematics,  a  course  of  three  jears,  six  lectures  a  week,  half  employed 

in  statement  of  the  theorj,  half  in  the  practical  application. 
8.  The  Higher  Gteodesy,  in  the  third  dass,  three  lectures  a  week. 

3.  Physical  Geographj,  in  the  first  class,  two  lectures  a  week. 

4.  General  Geog^phj,  in  the  first  class,  four  lectures  a  week. 

6.  Special  Geogri^hy,  particularly  that  of  the  probable  theaters  of  War  for 
Prussia,  in  the  second  class,  four  lectures  a  week. 

6.  Universal  History,  in  the  first  and  second  class,  four  lectures  a  week  in 

each. 

7.  Oeneral  History  of  Literature,  in  the  third  class,  four  lectures  a  week. 

8.  Log^c,  in  the  second  class,  four  lectures  a  week. 

9.  Physical  Science,  in  the  second  class,  four  lectures  a  week. 

10.  Chemistry,  in  the  third  dass,  four  lectures  a  week. 

11.  Physiology  of  the  Horse,  in  the  second  class,  two  lectures  a  week. 

12.  Tactics,  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  four  lectures  a  week  in  each. 

13.  Artillery,  in  the  first  class,  three  lectures  a  week. 

14.  Fortification,  a  course  of  three  years  in  the  three  classes.    In  the  first 

class,  Field  Fortification ;  in  the  second,  Permanent  Fortification ;  in  the 
third,  the  Conduct  of  Siegres;  two  lectures  a  week  in  each  class. 
16.  Military  Administration,  in  the  firet  class,  two  lectures  a  week. 

16.  Military  History,  in  the  third  class,  seven  lectures  a  week. 

17.  Duties  of  the  Staff,  in  the  third  class,  three  lectures  a  week. 

18.  Military  Law,  in  the  third  class,  one  lecture  a  week. 

All  these  lectures  are  given  in  the  morning,  between  eight  and  one  o'clock. 

19.  The  French  Language,  a  course  of  three  years  in  different  classes ;  into 

each  of  which  the  pupils  enter  according  to  the  knowledge  they  possess 
of  the  language ;  six  lectures  a  week  for  each  dass. 
30.  The  Russian  Language,  four  lectures  a  week. 
The  above  two  courses  are  in  the  afternoon. 

The  practical  work  is  done  after  the  end  of  the  courses  of  the 
second  and  third  classes.  They  consist  in  making  the  ofiScers  draw 
plans  for  military  objects,  make  sketches  of  ground. 

These  exercises  are  completed  by  a  journey  of  fifteen  days  under 
the  conduct  of  an  officer  of  the  staff,  in  order  to  teach  the  service 
of  an  officer  of  the  staff  in  the  country. 

The  instruments  of  teaching  consist  of — 

1.  A  library  for  the  use  of  professors  and  students,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  maps  and  plans,  all  under  the  charge  of  a  librarian  living 
within  the  school. 

2.  A  collection  of  models  for  the  courses  of  artillery  and  fortifi- 
cation, under  the  care  of  a  commissary  of  the  school. 
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8.  A  cabinet  of  physical  science,  under  the  direction  of  a  pro- 
JetKyr  lodged  in  the  house. 

4.  A  lahomtoiy  and  chemical  apparatnsy  nnder  the  direction  of  a 
professor  of  chemistry. 

lliere  arc  no  manuals  specially  nsed  for  the  instniction. 

For  the  courses  of  geography  and  of  the  history  of  war,  the  di- 
rection  furnishes  the  pupils  with  the  plans  and  maps  required,  as  hx 
as  the  means  of  the  Institution  allow  it,  or  it  procures  them  at  mod- 
erate prices,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments. 

PBOnSBOBS  Aim  8TUDKHTB. 

The  officers  acting  as  professors  in  the  school  are  officers  of  ma- 
ture age,  and  high  education,  chosen  from  the  garrison  of  Berlin. 
Hie  teacher  of  the  duties  of  the  stafi^  must  always  belong  to  this 
corps.  They  are  appointed  to  their  work  in  the  school  for  an  in- 
definite time,  without  prejudice  to  their  other  duties. 

The  civil  professors  are  generally  chosen  from  those  of  the  Royal 
University  at  Berlin. 

With  regard  to  discipline,  all  the  professors  are  subject  to  the 
board  of  military  direction ;  with  regard  to  teaching,  to  the  board 
of  direction  of  studies. 

Every  professor  is  bound  upon  entering  on  his  functions  to  lay 
before  the  board  of  direction  of  studies  a  programme  stating  the 
bearing,  the  successive  subjects,  and  the  arrangement  of  his  course. 
This  programme  must  be  approved  by  the  direction. 

The  payment  of  professors  is  fixed  according  to  the  number  of  their 
weekly  lectures.  It  is  less  for  the  professors  of  Langruage,  as  they 
require  less  time  to  prepare  their  lectures. 

The  students  of  the  school  are  under  the  immediate  authority  of 
the  military  direction ;  but  they  are  ordered  to  look  upon  the  pro- 
fessors, whilst  engaged  in  their  duties,  as  their  superiors,  so  that 
offences  against  them  are  subject  to  military  law. 

Permission  to  follow  the  courses  of  the  school  involves  for  every 
officer  the  obligation  to  serve  two  years  in  the  army  for  every  year 
passed  in  the  school. 

Although  the  complete  course  is  for  three  years,  officers  do  not 
always  continue  it  for  more  than  one  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
those  only  are  allowed  to  return  who  have  shown  themselves  de- 
serving of  this  favor.  Students  lose  the  right  of  continuing  their 
studies  who  neglect  their  lectures,  or  show  indifference  and  a  want 
of  interest  in  their  work,  who  come  often  too  late,  avoid  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them,  or  endeavor  to  escape  their  examinations. 
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^ny  ill  condacty  or  eren  want  of  capacity  to  continae  a  sedentary 
Xife,  or  any  inaptitude  for  the  branches  of  the  sendee  distinct  from 
^heir  own,  shown  in  the  part  they  take  in  them  during  the  summer, 
2ure  also  disqualifications. 

At  the  end  of  every  annual  course  the  boards  of  military  direo- 
^on  and  of  studies  meet  together,  to  fix,  in  accordance  with  the 
j[>receding  paragraph,  the  list  of  officers  who  have  gained  the  right 
of  returning  to  the  schooL 

At  the  beginning  of  the  courses  the  students  must  ^ve  notice  as 
*to  which  of  the  voluntary  courses  they  mean  to  attend.  After  this 
3iotice,  such  courses  are  regarded  as  obligatory,  and  no  dispensation 
:£rom  them  can  be  obtained. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  of  each  year,  the  officers  are  allowed 
to  ascertain  the  judgment  given  upon  their  work  in  the  three- 
monthly  examination  by  the  professors. 

Other  points  relative  to  the  students  are  the  subject  of  special 
regulations. 

An  employ^  of  the  house,  called  the  commissary,  is  charged  with 
the  surveillance  of  the  buildings  of  the  school  and  the  furniture  be- 
longing to  it.  He  has  to  look  after  its  security,  order,  and  cleanli- 
ness. He  must  take  an  inventory  of  all  things  belonging  to  the 
house. 
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I.     SAMUEL  APPiETON.* 

Samuel  Appleton,  whof^e  success  in  the  acquisition  of  a  princely 
fortune  was  equaled  by  the  beneficence  with  which  he  was  ever  apply- 
ing it  to  useful  and  charitable  ends,  and  whose  whole  career  is  eminently 
instructive  to  young  men,  was  l)orn  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  IL,  June  22d, 
1766,  and  died  in  Boston,  July  12th,  1853,  aged  87  years.  Samuel 
was  also  the  name  of  his  two  ancestors,  who  emigrated  to  America 
from  Little  Waldingfield,  Suffolk  county,  England,  of  whom  the 
father  took  the  freeman*s  o<ith  at  Ipswi(>h,  Ma<^^  May  25th,  1636, 
and  the  son,  by  his  braver}'  and  skill  in  King  Philip's  war,  won  the 
eommi&^ion  of  Major.  Isaac  Appleton,  a  grandson  of  the  latter,  was 
one  of  a  company  who  began  the  settlement  of  New  Ij>swich,  N.  H. 
His  son  Isaac,  born  at  I|)swich,  Mass.,  in  1731,  a  few  years  before  the 
removal  of  the  family,  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice. 
He  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  piety,  highly  resj)ected,  and  honoring 
his  office  of  deacon  of  the  church. 

In  a  family  of  twelve  brothers  and  sisters,  Samuel  was  the  third. 
His  chief  early  advantage  was  his  training  in  the  home  of  excellent 
and  judicious  parents.  The  auxiliary  influences  which  contributed  to 
develop  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  that  distinguised  him, 
were  such  as  are  incident  to  life  in  a  newly  settled  frontier  town. 
The  essential  equality  of  all,  their  mutual  dependence,  the  common 
participation  in  privations  and  hardships,  prelude  the  isolation  and 
Belfisliness  which  the  habits  and  the  ambitious  aims  of  large  or  old 
towns  so  greatly  foster;  and  cause  to  be  associated  with  successful 
enterprise  those  virtues  which  inspire  confidence  and  affection. 

All  his  opportunities  for  instruction,  except  that  which  he  received 
at  home,  were  limited  to  a  few  broken  weeks  each  vear  at  the  district 
school,  and  this  only  from  the  age  of  ten  to  sixteen  years.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  wits  emj)loy<*d  as  a  teacher;  and  gave  so  much 
tatisfiftction,  that  his  services  in  this  capacity  were  in  great  request 
in  succeeding  winters  in  his  own  or  in  neighboring  town**.     To  the 

•  The  materials  of  thisftketch  are  principally  ilniwn  frtim  a  memoir  by  E.  P».-ah«Kly,  D,  D., 
bi  Bunt*>  '* Merchant' t  Magazine"  Vnl  sxx..  a  memoir  by  Samuel  K.  I.othrnp,  D.I).,  in 
the  "Proce^ingt  of  the  Mattttachuiiettit  IliMforicnl  .Sf'/ciett/,  ISfio-  56,**  aiiil  a  sermoo  at  the 
dedication  of  Appletoii  ChapKl,  by  Prof.  F.  D.  iliiiitiugton,  D.D. 
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day  of  his  death,  he  took  the  greatest  delight  in  recalh'ng  the  scenev- 
the  friendship,  and  the  hibors  of  these  seasons  of  school-keeping- 


when  he  often  had  scholars  older  than  himself;  and  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  be  a  hard  student  at  home,  that  he  might  keep  in  adTan< 
of  his  pupils  ;  and  when  his  sovereignty  over  the  young  republican: 
about  him  required  tlte  exercise  of  prudence  and  self-control  as  wel 
as  vigor. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  he  joined  a  party  of  young  men  ii 
beginning  the  settlement  of  a  township  in  Maine ;  the  conditions 
ing  that  they  should  have  each  alternate  lot,  on  which  they  shonli 
build  a  house  and  clear  up  a  certain  number  of  acres.     "  I  took  fo 
myself,"  says  Mr.  Appleton,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  a  lot  of  land  mor 
than  two  miles  from  any  other  settlement,  and  for  some  time  cam' 
my  provisions  on  my  back,  going  through  the  wootls  by  marked  t 
to  my  log  house."     This  experience  of  pioneer  life  served  to  develo" 
yet  further  his  energy  and  self-reliance,  and  was  also  the  source 
much  amusement  in  after  years.     He  also  remembered  the  comp 
ions  of  his  toils,  of  which  even  their  children  sometimes  received  ti 
tokens.     Nearly  sixty  years  afterwards  he  presented  a  bell  for  a  mee^ 
ing-house  erected  in  this  town,  then  known  as  "  Hope,"  now  calle 
**  Appleton ;"  **  rejoicing,"  as  he  says,  "  that  the  gospel  is  preach 
within  three  miles  of  the  place  where  I  spent  three  long  summer  sei 
sons,  during  wliich  T  never  heard  the  sound  of  a  church-going  bell, 
even  heard  a  sermon,  or  the  voice  of  prayer,  there  being  at  that  tim 
no  place  of  worship  within  twenty  miles  of  my  humble  dwelling. 

In  boyhood  Mr.  Appleton  had  felt  a  preference  for  mercantile  It 
and  now  having  an  opportunity  to  gratify  this  inclination,  he  1 
Maine,  and  entered  into  trade,  first  with  Col.  Jewett,  at  Ashbumha 
and  subsequently  with  Charles  Barrett,  Esq.,  at  New  Ipswich.     H 
enterprise  soon  demanding  a  wider  sphere,  he  removed,  in  1794, 
Boston,  where  immediate  and  continuous  prosperity  was  the  rew 
of  his  sagacity,  energy,  and  integrity.     In  1799,  having  formed 
partnership  with  his  brother  Nathan,  he  made  his  first  voyage  to  Ei 
rope ;  and  for  the  next  twenty  years  much  of  his  time  was  passe- 
abrond  in  selecting  importations  and  transacting  the  fbreign  bu 
ness  of  the  firm.     At  a  later  period  he  was  largely  interested  ic 
the  cotton  manufacture,  in  which,  with  a  wise  foresight  of  the  fntu 
industrial  wants  of  the  countr}',  he  had  been  among  the  earliest  t^ 
engage. 

In  1810  Mr.  Appleton  married  Mrs.  Mary  Gore,  a  lady  whose  ju8 — - 
appreciation  of  all   that  was  noble  and  excellent  in  his  characte 
whose  ready  sympathy  in  whatever  interested  him,  and  in  all  thills 
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good  and  pure ;  whose  gentle  virtues,  refined  tastes,  and  elevating 
influence,  made  his  home  a  scene  of  serene  and  domestic  happiness, 
as  delightful  and  attractive  to  others  as  it  was  hlessed  to  its  inmates. 
In  this  home  he  grew  beautifully  old.  Gradually  relinquishing  all 
active  partici})ation  in  the  active  pursuits  of  business,  and  making  it 
his  great  work  to  apply  his  ample  income  to  further  useful  under- 
takings, and  increase  the  sum  of  human  liappiness,  and  entering  with 
warm  sympathy  into  the  pleasures  of  those  whom  he  drew  around 
Lim,  no  growing  infirmities  had  power  to  cast  a  gloom  over  his  de- 
clining years.  Even  when  confined  to  his  room,  that  room  was  the 
most  cheerful  in  the  house,  and  the  center  of  attraction  to  kindred,  to 
all  who  loved  him  bost,  and  to  the  young  children  of  his  old  friends. 
The  general  estimate  of  Mr.  Appleton  by  those  who  knew  him 
best,  finds  only  an  adequate  expression  in  the  following  eloquent 
tribute  bv  Dr.  Iluntinijton : — 

He  belonged  to  tliat  worthy  class  of  New  Rng:1and  men  wlio  are  bom  in  fru- 
gal homm,  gain  their  balanced  i>o\ver  of  character  by  a  modest  conquest  of  many 
hardships,  and  pass  out  into  hir^e  usefulness  throu^rh  a  course  of  discipline  aud 
achievement  as  fuvoralilc  to  tlie  attributes  of  a  genuine  manhixxi  as  almost  any 
in  the  world.  Forbidden  a  personal  share  in  tljc  culture  of  the  higher  seats  of 
learning,  they  become  the  patrons  of  letters,  the  founders  of  institutions,  and 
chairs  of  instruction,  and  coniniand  the  esteem  and  conlidonce  of  scholars.  Bred 
to  habits  of  acquisition  and  calculation,  they  rise  superior  to  the  meager  pros- 
pects of  a  mere  nionvnarj'  ambition,  not  only  dignifying  commerce  by  their  public 
spirit,  but  fi>rwarding  science it«<lf  by  tiicir  pnictical  sagacity  and  energy.  For 
that  part  of  ».Klucati«)n  which  consists  in  tlie  study  of  lK)oks,  Mr.  Appleton  was 
limited  through  liis  early  years  to  the  district  sch(K>l  and  such  private  hours  as 
mode  the  margin  of  a  busy  and  laborious  employment.  But  by  assimilating 
and  using  what  he  learned,  by  an  intelligent  intercourse  with  men,  by  travels 
abroad,  by  a  self-knowledge  and  sterling  sense  ever  prohibiting  in  hhn  the 
assumption  which  is  tlie  fatal  mark  of  ignorance,  and  by  that  conscientious  dis- 
cipline  of  his  faculties  which  is  tlie  nobler  part  of  wis«lom,  he  entererl  in  unchal- 
lenged among  our  foremost  order  of  men.  The  fullest  and  highest  heads  found  a 
maDliness  in  him  that  made  him  tlieir  |.K*er.  In  tlie  st^iinless  justice  and  fnmk 
ness  that  rul(,Hl  his  dealings,  '*he  knew  but  one  waiv  of  speaking,  and  that  was 
to  say,  straight  on,  the  truth."  Jn  a  suit  at  law,  a  jury  once  found  in  his  favor, 
even  ag]iin.st  some  apparent  odds  of  evidence,  on  nothing  but  the  plain  declara- 
tion of  his  word, — with  this  almost  unexampled  explanation  of  their  verdict, 
that  "they  were  quite  sure  Mr.  Appleton  would  not  dispute  the  payment  of  tho 
note,  except  on  the  certainty  that  he  did  not  owe  it."  Eager  gainseekers,  be- 
wildered b}'  linancial  succi'ss,  or  enslaved  by  a  lucrative  opjK)rtunity,  saw  in  him 
the  tine  example  of  a  sclf-(M»ntrol  which  subdued  the  passion  for  wealth  just 
when  it  most  apt  to  grow  despotic,  volunt<irily  withdrew  from  all  the  tempting 
prizes  of  fortune  ]>efbre  he  wjis  sixty  years  old,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  doing  good.  There  was,  inde<.Hi,  as  all  who  knew  him  will  confess,  and  as  it 
ifl  more  than  proper  here  to  remember,  a  singular  swei'tness  and  simplicity  in 
the  old  age  of  this  venerable,  benevolent,  unpretending  citizen  and  Ohristiim, — 
master  of  his  possessions  and  of  himself.  There  were  sutVerings  and  intinnities 
of  the  body,  but  ho  couhl  better  ])ear  all  these,  than  the. pain  of  turning  back 
the  humblest  deserving  applicant  from  his  door,  or  closing  his  lK)untiful  hand  on 
a  dollar  that  was  needed  by  Christ's  jKX^r.  Such  cheerfulness  did  this  charily 
breathe  through  his  household,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  all  the  new  gladness 
and  the  hearty  benedictions  of  the  wretche<lness  he  brightened,  came  back  and 
pitched  their  permanent  tents  about  him.  Simple  as  a  diild,  the  gtnierous 
atewurd  of  God's  bounty  sat  there  amidst  his  aflHuence,  listening,  pitying,  giving, 
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till  sordid  riches  were  transfigured  before  him,  till  the  parBuits  that  we  eom- 
monly  call  worldly  looked  divine,  the  curee  that  clings  to  Dives*  lot  mm  loos- 
ened, and  even  money  wore  the  stamp  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

In  only  a  few  instances  did  Mr.  Appleton,  during  his  life,  giTe  ab- 
solutely large  sums  to  single  objects.     For  the  endowmeDt  of  the 
academy  of  his  native  town  he  contributed  925,000.     He  also  gpive 
$10,000  to  found  a  professorship  of  natural  philosophy  at  Dartmouth 
College.     He  gave  also  liberally  to  other  educational  institutions,  but 
not  in  such  sums  as  to  cause  single  acts  of  munificence  to  be  pro- 
claimed from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.     It  was  because 
he  counted  those  unsatisfactory  days,  in  which  he  had  not  done  some- 
thing to  promote  some  one*s  welfare,  or  to  relieve  some  one's  distress^ 
that  the  amount  of  his  benefactions  swelled  to  a  million  of  dollam. 

Mr.  Appleton  distributed  by  will  over  a  million  of  dollars.     Of  thi»> 
sum,  his  widow  received  about  one-fifth;  the  children  and  grand— 
children  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  about  three-fifths ;  and  the  sun» 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  left  to  his  executors,  Hon.  Na— 
than  Appleton,  William  Appleton,  and  Nathaniel  A.  Bowditch,  **  U^- 
be  by  them  applied,  disposed  of,  and  distributed  for  scientific,  literary^ 
religious,  and  charitable  purposes."    The  executors  transferred  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  **  to  consU- 
tute  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  procuring; 
preservation,  preparation,  and  publication  of  historical  papers.''     Fifty 
thousand  dollars  was  transferred  to  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, for  the  purpose  of  erecting  *'  a  building  of  granite,  freestone,  or 
marble,  as  a  cha|)el  for  religious  services;  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  Amherst  College  for  the  erection  of  a  ^  Cabinet  of  Natural  His- 
tory ;"  ton  thousand  dollars  to  the  Boston  Atheneum ;  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Boston  School  of  Design ;  and  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Massachusetts  Hospital. 
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ition,  no  dignity,  can  release  the  obligation  to  obedience  and  filial 
and  indeed  those  of  higher  position  should  in  this  be  models  to 
feriors. 

obedience  extends  even  to  heaven,  whose  law-regulated  movements 
bles. 

ludes  the  whole  earth,  of  whose  fruitfulness  it  is  an  image, 
in  is  the  noblest  among  all  creatures,  so  is  it  of  all  actions  the 
lutiful  to  honor  and  respect  one^s  parents. 
lo  truly  honors  his  parents,  must  honor  them  within  his  house, 
pply  their  needs  with  pleasure,  and  must  most  strictly  perform  all 
ral  duties  to  them. 

ice  has  attained  to  the  perfection  of  virtue,  when  by  his  example 
established  throughout  all  his  kingdom  childish  love  and  obedi- 

Ghinene  Book^  ^^Hiackiiig" 

ts  nourish  and  instruct  their  children,  until  they  have  trained 
be  men. 

scfulness  of  a  father  and  a  mother  is  truly  infinite,  like  the  high- 
en.  Chinese  Proverb. 

should  rise  early  and  wash  himself,  that  he  may  appear  before 
iT  with  the  proper  degree  of  cleanliness.     He  should  go  modestly 
father^s  room,  sliould  inquire  after  his  health,  should  hand  him. 
nd  render  hmi  every  service  of  attention  and  tenderness. 

Chinese  Book,  ''Siao  Hio:' 

ir  father  and  mother  love  you,  rejoice  thereat,  oh  children,  and. 
not 

jy  are  angry,  beware  of  being  vexed  at  it 

ounger  person  meets  one  twenty  years  older,  he  should  treat  him 
ctfully  as  if  ho  were  his  father;  if  ten  years  older,  like  his  elder 

TsENY,  a  Pupil  of  Confucius. 

r  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the 
ich  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.  Bible.     Exodus  xx ;  12. 

jord  hath  given  the  father  honor  over  the  children,  and  hath  con- 
he  authority  of  the  mother  over  the  sons. 

at  fearcth  the  Lord  will  honor  his  father,  and  will  do  service  unto 
nts,  as  to  his  master. 
r  thy  father  and  mother,  both  in  word  and  deed,  that  a  bless- 

come  upon  thee  from  them. 

le  blessing  of  the  father  establisheth  the  homes  of  children ;  but 
e  of  the  mother  rooteth  out  foundations. 

not  in  the  dishonor  of  thy  father ;  for  thy  father^s  dishonor  is  no 
ito  thee. 

le  glory  of  a  man  is  from  the  honor  of  his  father  ;  and  a  mother 
nor  is  a  reproach  to  the  children. 
)n,  help  thy  father  in  his  age,  and  grieve  him.  not  as  long  as  he 
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And  if  his.  understanding  fail,  have  patience  with  him ;  and  despise 
him  not  when  thou  art  in  thy  full  strength. 

For  the  relieving  of  thy  father  shall  not  he  forgotten. 

Honor  thy  father  with  thy  whole  heart,  and  forget  not  the  sorrows  of 
thy  mother. 

Kenieniher  that  thou  wast  begotten  of  them,  and  how  canst  thou  recona- 
pensc  them  the  things  that  they  have  done  for  thee  ? 

He  that  forsaketh  his  father  is  as  a  blasphemer ;  and  he  that  angere 
his  mother  is  cursed  of  God. 

AVhoso  honoreth  his  father,  shall  have  joy  of  his  own  children. 

Bible.     £cci^i<juitieuit^  ilL 

He  who  curseth  his  father  or  his  mother,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

Bible.     Exodus^  xxi;  17. 

Hearken  unto  thy  father  that  begat  thee,  and  despise  not  thy  moth 
when  she  is  old. 

The  eye  that  mockcth  at  his  father,  and  despiseth  to  obey  his  mothe 
the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  i)ick  it  out,  and  the  young  eagles  shall  eat  i 

My  son,  keep  thy  father's  commandment,  and  forsake  not  the  law  of  tU. 
mother. 

The  father  of  the  righteous  shall  greatly  rejoice,  and  he  that  bcgettet- 
a  wise  child  shall  have  joy  of  hun. 

\V  iioso  robbeth  his  father  or  his  mother,  and  saith.  It  U  no  trans 
sion ;  the  same  is  the  companion  of  a  destroyer. 

Woe  unto  him  who  saith  to  his  father.  Why  hast  thou  begotten  me? 

Bible.     Proterhn  and  Ecckitiantieu^ 

My  son,  when  I  am  dead,  bury  me ;  and  despise  not  thy  mother,  b 
honor  her  all  the  days  of  thy  life,  and  do  that  which  shall  please  her,  an 
grieve  her  not 

Remember,  my  son,  that  she  saw  many  dangers  for  thee  tehcn  thou  vatf^ 
in  her  womb ;  and  when  she  is  dead,  bury  her  by  me  in  one  grave. 

Apocrypha.     Tobit^  iv;  3,  4.- 

And  he  [Jesus]  went  down  with  them,  and  came  to  Nazareth,  and  wa 
subject  unto  them. 

When  Jesus  therefore  saw  his  mother,  and  the  disciple  standing  b 

whom  he  loved,  he  saitli  unto  his  mother,  Woman,  behold  thy  son ! 

Then  saith  he  to  the  disciple,  Behold  thy  mother!     And  from   tha 
hour  that  disciple  took  her  unto  his  own  home. 

Bible.     Luke  and  John. 

Children,  obey  your  parents,  in  the  Lord :  for  this  is  right 
Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  which  is  the  first  commandment  witl 
promise.  Bible.     £jfh.  vi;  1,  2. 

We  should  neither  say  nor  do  evil  to  our  parents,  but  should  rath 
obey  them,  whether  they  be  lowly  or  eminent ;  and  this  under  whateve; 
circumstances  of  soul,  body,  and  estate. 

This  is,  for  pious  persons,  right  and  reasonable. 

Contempt  for  parents  is  a  sin  punished  by  the  gods  both  in  life  and. 
after  death,  hated  by  men,  and  punished  in  the  abode  of  the  godlcs.*?. 

For  the  faces  of  our  parents  afe  divine  and  glorious ;  and  to  cling  to- 
them  and  to  servo  them  is  more  than  the  sun  and  all  the  stiirs  wiiich  the 
heaven  c(mtains  ;  and  than  all  else  that  may  seem  glorious. 

We  should  honor  our  parents  as  long  as  they  live,  and  even  when  they 
are  no  longer  alive. 

We  should  never  contradict  them. 

In  case,  however,  they  should  err,  from  sickness  or  deceit,  we  should. 
vOQcourage  and  instruct  them,  but  never  treat  them  in  an  angry  manner. 
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There  is  no  greater  sin  and  injustice  among  men  than  to  be  ungodly 
towards  &ther  and  mother.  Pekictione,  the  Pythagonan, 

Say  nothing  evil  of  the  dead ;  show  the  path  to  those  who  are  in  the 
irrongroad;  go  not  with  evil  conijianions ;  ruvero  God;  honor  your  pa- 
rents.    Let  him  who  strikes  his  parent,  be  infamous.  Solon. 

Children  can  have  no  more  honorable  adornment  than  aged  parents ;  no 
CDore  noble  pleasure,  than  in  honored  ancestors. 

Parents  and  gnindparents  are  holy  things  of  far  greater  value  than  life- 
Less  statues  of  gods. 

By  honoring  them,  we  do  what  is  most  pleasing  to  Qod. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  worse  for  children  than  a  father's 
yr  a  mother  s  curse. 

For  the  gods  hear  the  prayers  of  parents. 

Therefore  children  should  never  speak  of  their  parents  except  with  the 
highest  respect ;  for  Nemesis  severely  punishes  even  neglect  and  lightly 
spoken  words.  Plato. 

It  is  the  duty  of  children  and  pupils  to  be  grateful  to  their  parents, 
their  teachers,  and  the  places  where  they  were  taught. 

Tliis  gratitude  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  virtues,  but  is  the  mother 
of  all  the  other  virtues. 

What  is  piety,  except  thankful  obedience  to  parents  ? 

Wlio  are  good  citizens  in  war  and  peace  ?  Those  who  are  grateful  for 
the  benefits  which  they  receive  from  their  fatherland. 

Who  are  the  pious,  and  those  who  respect  religion,  except  those  who 
show  their  gratitude  towards  the  immortal  gods  ? 

What  pleasure  is  there  in  life,  without  friendship  ?  And  how  can  friend- 
ship exist  among  the  ungrateful  ? 

Where  is  tllere  any  one  who  has  received  a  noble  education,  who  does 
Dot  retain  a  thankful  recollection  of  his  teachers  and  guides,  and  even  of 
the  silent  locality  where  he  was  taught?  Ciceko. 

Pupils  should  respect  and  revere  their  teachers,  as  their  intellectual 
parents,  the  more,  in  proportion  as  they  are  conscientious  in  doing  their 
duty. 

Not  only  does  the  nature  of  the  relation  demand  this  pious  fedin;;^,  but 
it  promotes  the  objects  of  education  ;  for  pupils  place  more  conli<lence  in 
the  words  of  teachers  who  command  their  reverence,  obey  them  more 
implicitly,  take  more  pleasure  in  listening  to  their  instructions,  and  make 
greater  exertions  to  gain  their  approbation.  Qiintilian. 

There  arc  no  greater  benefits  than  those  which  parents  bestow  on  their 
children. 

A  sacred  respect  should  secure  them  from  ingratitude  on  the  part  of 
their  children. 

No  words  can  express  the  merit  of  being  able  to  say,  "  T  have  gladly 
and  faithfully  obeyed  the  commands  of  my  parents,  whether  reasonable 
or  unreasonable."  But  this  well-doing  should  not  be  restri<!ted  to  the 
period  of  childhood,  lest  the  efforts  of  parental  love  should  be  as  vain  as 
seed  on  which  no  attention  is  paid  after  it  is  sown. 

The  value  of  the  services  of  parents  and  teachers  can  not  be  repaid  in 
money. 

A  teacher  who  has  taught  us  all  he  could,  and  has  awakened  our  slum- 
bering faculties,  we  must  needs  value  as  highly  as  a  beneficent  physician 
or  as  near  and  dear  relatives.  Skneca. 

Children  should  love  their  parents,  as  the  authors  of  their  existence. 
They  owe  them,  as  to  the  gods  and  to  the  old.  the  more  reverence,  because 
BO  reverence  can  be  enough  to  repay  the  benefits  received  from  them. 
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And  in  like  manner,  it  is  a  chief  duty,  and  as  it  were  the  repajment 
of  a  borrowed  citpital,  to  care  for  and  maintain  parents  in  their  old  i^ 
This  is  more  desirable  even  than  to  be  careful  for  our  own  support ;  and 
Ls  one  of  the  most  ullecting  testimonies  of  the  love  of  children  for  their 
parents.  Aristotle. 

Children  should  know  that  it  is  their  duty  to  honor  their  parents,  to 
ask  advice  of  them,  and  to  observe  their  wishes. 

What  in  the  world  can  be  more  pious,  than  to  honor  one^s  parents  and 
show  grutitude  to  them  ;  since  even  the  natural  reason  commends  this  vir- 
tue as  ih !  highest,  next  after  the  service  of  God. 

Aristotle  testifier,  That  to  the  gods,  to  parents,  and  to  teachers,  no 
complete  repayment  can  be  made. 

We  are  bound  to  honor  our  parents  ;  but  not  in  such  a  way  that  God 
will  be  bi.usphcn.e  1  and  dishonored 

Young  persons  should  carefully  guard  against  disobedience  and  disre- 
spect to  tlieir  parents,  in  the  manner  unfortunately  at  present  too  common, 
by  being  so  foolish  as  blindly  to  contract  dishonorable  marriages,  which 
bring  sh  imu  on  themselves,  their  parents  and  ancestors.  Luthek. 

Those  who  are  not  grateful  and  obedient  to  their  parents  and  teachers, 
do  not  possess  inward  peace  of  mind.  Seneca. 

A  ])ious  son  is  virtuous,  and  obedient  to  his  father ;  does  what  pleases 
his  parent,  and  saves  him  trouble  by  studying  with  all  his  might  and  not 
acting  in  a  god  jss  maimer,     lie  dresses  himself  respectably  and  not  so  as 
to  make  his  parents  ashamed  ;  he  does  not  try  to  flourish  about  and  swag- 
ger like  a  baron.     He  pays  willing  attention  to  his  teachers  and  is  not 
given  to  vanities ;  and  gladly  receives  good  advice  from  any  body.    He 
comes  home  in  good  humor ;  honors  his  parents,  and  thinks  well  of  them; 
takes  care  of  them  in  their  old  age,  and  conceals  all  their  faults ;  shows 
them,  at  every  opportunity  that,  like  the  stork,  he  is  grateful ;  and  suj 
ports  them  as  long  as  the  Lord  gives  him  bread.     Such  a  one,  God  loves 
daily  forgives  his  sins ;  gives  him  a  comfortable  support ;  and  willing^^  -^ 
hears  him  in  his  need ;  and  at  his  own  time  gives  him  flocks  and  her^cif^ 
and. an  intelligent  wife;  with  whom  he  sees  his  children's  children,     "m  m\\ 
obedient  to  him.     lie  lives  undisturbed,  is  respected  and  honored;  an4."%         ^ 
last  falls  asleep  in  peace,  and  without  sorrow  or  pain,  leaving  to  his  <r^  '*-  ^^* 
dren  honor  and  riches.     Thus  is  it  with  him  who  does  God's  will. 

RiNOWALD.     {Poem^ 

Tfiose  who  arc  at  the  beginning  of  their  days,  in  youth,  must  look 
ward,  along  the  paths  which  their  parents  have  traveled;  and  if  they 
right — must  follow  their  footsteps. 

But  we  parents,  who  are  in  the  evening  and  going  down  of  our  diw, 
must  look  back  towards  sunrise,  towards  our  children,  and  must  call 
to  them,  "  Here,  not  there !     This  way  I  "  so  that  they  may  follow  us 
rectly,  and  not  run  into  any  wrong  paths. 

You  are  Christian  children  ;  live  therefore  in  Christian  actions. 

But  scrutinize  always  your  daily  life,  to  see  if  and  in  what  you 
acted  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.     So  to  do  is  the  beginning  of  conv 

Sion.  MOSGHEROSCB. 

Love  to  God  is  developed  and  practiced  in  love  to  parents. 
Love  of  parents  is  the  first  religion  of  the  child. 
Filial  respect  is  the  strong  guardian  angel  of  childlike  innocence ;  t 
iron  staff  by  which  even  the  fallen  may  raise  themselves  up.    Zschokkb. 
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"  UmroLDiD  IB  the  world  only  to  the  observing  mind ;  the  only  avenues  to  the 
^3iind  are  the  Benscs/*  L.  Feuxbbach. 

Basedow  and  von  Rochow,  in  the  last  third  of  tlie  last  century, 
^^ntemplated  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Oerman  people  in  re- 
^^rd  to  their  intellectual  development,  and  were  led  to  ascribe  one  of 
S.ts  causes  to  the  low  state  of  the  public  schools.     These  philanthropic 
"KxieD  earnestly  endeavored  to  devise  some  method  for  ameliorating  a 
<3ondition  so  fraught,  on  every  hand,  with  lamentable  consequences. 
Ifeochow  asked  himself  the  questions,  *^  Why  are  the  common  peo])le 
mo  frequently  imposed  upon  by  quacks,  pettifoggers,  and  other  de- 
sigrning  men  into  whose  hands  they  fall  ?     Why  is  it  that  they  injure 
themselves  by  false  measures,  that  they  are  so  indifferent  to  the  best 
ndvice,  and  seem  unable  to  comprehend  the  disinterested  counsel  of 
their  superiors  ?     Why  do  they  give  credence  to  supernatural  influ- 
ences, ghostB,  hobgoblins,  and  su[)erstition  in  general  ?**     These  ques- 
tions, which  have  certainly  occupied  the  attention  of  every  philan- 
thropist, only  in  an  altered  color  or  form,  according  to  the  age  in 
'which  he  lived,  can  not  be  solved  on  the  principle  of  self-love — that 
impulse  of  self-preservation  in  the  prevalent  disposition  of  the  human 
Iieart  toward  bettering  its  own  condition.     Rochow  believed  that  they 
might  be  explained  through  stupidity  and  the  absence  of  judgment 
among  the  people,  or,  in  otlier  words,  through  the  deficiency  of  all 
true  illumination   and   development  of  the   understanding.     If  he 
would  therefore  improve  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
people,. he  must  bring  some  remedy  to  bear  on  this  cancerous  evil. 
The  same  sagacity  which  enabled  him  to  probe  and  measure  it,  pro- 
vided the  means  for  its  medication.     This  was  nothing  less  than 
bringing  the  vivifying  influence  of  truth,  to  bear  directly  upon  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  every  mind,  by  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  the  masses.     No  one  who  understands  the  condition  of 
the  German  people  at  the  close  of  the  seven  year's  war,  can  mistake 
the  beneficence  of  this  effort  and  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  that  age. 

In  contrast  with  the  former  superstition  and  prejudice,  mental  illu- 
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mination* — this  attractive  and  iDtrinsic  idea — ^became  the  watchwoT-^^ 
of  the  patriots  of  that  time,  and  the  standard  undtsr  which  all,  w\:m.  o 
sympathized  with  the  movement,  enrolled  themselves.     Basedowf     ^b 
his  active  inspiring  nature,  became  the  principal  leader  of  all  tKc^-^ft 
who  desired  to  exterminate  the  very  root  of  the  old  evil,  by  brings  "^^^g 
the  rising  generation  under  the  influence  of  mental  culture.     La.  »~  ^fi 
sums  of  money  flowed  in  from  all  sides,  proving  that  his  eflfort  cci^-^B-n- 
cided  with  the  tendency  of  his  noble  cotemporaries.     To  enligl^  ^z^  ^ 
mankind  in  the  proper  and  original  meaning  of  the  term — to  l*_i-      ad 
them  to  a  clear  insight  into  their  condition  and  to  the  comprehens  "^fc-    o^ 
of  their  destiny — to  make  them  thinking,  sensible  beings,  has  e-  "^^— '^^ 
been,  and  will  ever  be,  one  of  the  noblest  aspirations  of  the  soul.     J  ^^ 

possible  or  really  false  or  one-sided  tendencies  which  such  an  ettr  ~  >rt 
can  atUiin,  are  not  to  be  considered.  We  view  it  in  its  natural  ^■'■""  ~~^"^ 
and  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  the  age  ;  and  we  m  ^wst 

rejoice  in  the  salutary  and  blessed  results,  which  we  can  better  apj^^-  ^^" 
ciate,  when  we  compare  the  present  state  of  the  German  people  \ir~  "^^^ 
their  condition  fifty  or  seventy  years  ago ;  and  comprehend  the  El  '"' 

proved  condition  of  our  public  schools,  through  these  insights  <^ —  " 
eflbrts. 

The  methodical  culture  of  the  understanding  from  the  element 
school  upwards  was  the  object  toward  which  these  men  directed  tli 
efforts.     This  they  sought  to  accomplish  by  mental  exercises,  wh 
at  a  later  date  were  sometimes  called  2)ure  or  direct  exercms  to  f 
note  that  their  special  aim  was  the  unfolding  of  the  thinking  fac 
ties,  regardless  of  the  possible  profit  in  material  knowledge ;  the  late 
being  considered,  at  least,  a  secondary,  if  not  quite  an  indifterc 
matter.     The  opposite  of  these  so  called  pure  exercises  are  th 
termed  practical ;  i,  e.,  such  as  are  performed  on  certain  positive  m 
terial  of  instruction,  as  number,  form,  language,  <fec.     In  that  ea 
period  of  educational  excitement,  the  people  did  not  believe  that  tS- 
intellect  could  be  sufficiently  exercised  upon  the  ordinary  to[»ics 
the  public  schools,  or,  if  indeed  possible,  that  it  would  be  of  any  ava: 
able  benefit.     The  method  of  instruction  was  yet  immature,  and  tt 

*  True  enlighteniog  Is  enlightening  by  troth,— Uberhard  von  Roehtw. 

t  He  had,  88  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  his  Tsluable  historical  elementary  work,  (3  toIs.,  Dei 
1774,)  the  maxim  :  ••  He  who  can  not  perceive,  can  not  comprehend. "    Therefore  he  soufB 
(o  teuch  his  pupils  first  seeing,  and  notjirot  btlieting.    Partially  in  consequence  of  this  Ibe^ 
Wf-re  charges  made  against  him,  hinc  iUas  lacrymat.    Tlie  following  paragraph  occnni  In  ttT" 
same  work.  Part  I.,  page  56 :    *^  Care  mu6t  be  taken  that  the  pupil  improves  the  opportunlltf 
for  observation  in  the  following  manner  :  In  company  with  his  teacher  he  must  spend  foa:. 
teen  days  in  a  camp,  fourteen  days  in  a  mine,  fourteen  days  in  a  seaport  where  lie  men* 
war,  fourteen  days  in  the  counting-room  of  a  merctiant,  fourteen  days  as  an  auditor  in  flT^ 
classes  of  a  city  school,  as  welt  as  with  a  clergyman  of  a  large  orphan  aqrium,  and  in  wini^ 
four  weeks  in  the  court  " 
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ftubjecto  presented  were  80  buried  in  tbe  dead  forms  of  mecbanism 
and  common  routine,  tbat  tbe  people  could  not  be  convinced  that 
every  subjecti  even  instruction  in  technical  practices,  could  be  treated 
in  a  manner  impronng  to  the  intellect  That  we,  even  now,  have 
reached  this  stage  of  progress  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Pestalozzi, 
that  philanthropic  soul,  to  whose  memory  posterity  will  pay  tbe 
tribute  of  an  immortal  fame.  To  its  more  perfect  realization,  however, 
the  philanthropists,  and  the  philanthropic,  or  as  I  would  term  tliem 
tbe  philanthropinist,  schools  *  have  ever  been  foremost  to  impart  a  vig- 
orous impulse.  The  evident  necessity  of  a  reformation  in  the  public 
achooU,  met  with  recognition  and  sympathy  from  all  classes ;  the  new 
plans  of  instruction  received  the  hearty  recommendation  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which,  seized  by  the  new  impulse  of  the  age,  began  now  to 
make  the  cultivation  of  the  people  tlie  object  of  its  solicitude,  and  to 
employ  only  the  most  competent  teachers.  In  this  manner  exorcises 
in  thinking  and  speaking  were  introduced  into  the  schools ;  and  from 
this  date,  especially  in  north  Germany,  they  appeared  on  a  plan  of 
lessons,  as  an  established  subject  of  instruction.  We  may  fiud  the 
same  state  of  affairs,  in  part,  at  present,  after  the  expiration  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  century ;  during  which  time  the  European  people,  as 
well  as  the  public  schools,  have  made  such  gigantic  strides  as  must 
inevitably  tend  to  revolutionize  tbe  entire  theory  of  education  through- 
out the  world.  At  present  the  pure  thinking  exercises  are  used  in 
many  schools,  on  account  of  their  formal  advantage;  others  have 
never  adopted  them ;  while  by  some  they  have  been  entirely  aban-^ 
doned.  The  latter  can  be  accounu^d  for,  from  the  fact  that  the  old 
forms,  in  the  meantime,  were  supplanted  by  new  and  improved 
methods. 

The  cultivation  of  the  intellect  alone,  which,  however,  is  only  par- 
tial culture,  and  dead  mechanism  of  method  in  the  remaining  mate- 
rial instruction,  could  not  long  remain  side  by  side.  As  man  gener- 
ally, according  to  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  extends  gradually  the 
culture  and  insight  which  he  has  gained  in  one  direction  upon  every 
field  of  his  activity,  so  every  subject  of  school  instruction  wits  sought 
to  be  elaborated  and  refined  for  tbe  quickening  of  every  faculty  and 
the  enriching  of  the  understanding.  A  light  was  thus  enkindled 
whose  reflected  radiance  influenced  every  part,  from  the  antithesis  of 
pure  formal  culture  on  the  one  side,  to  the  material  dressing,  or  act- 
ual knowledge  on  the  other ;  and  resulted  in  the  reciprocal  penetra- 
tion and  unity  of  both;  that  is,  in  the  conviction  that  the  isolated 
culture  of  the  intellect  was  in  itself  deficient ;  nay,  that  it  was  abso- 

'  For  the  alms  and  metbuds  of  this  school  of  educatun  aee  ^American  Journal  tfEdmcU' 
timh"  VoL  V.  p.  483,  Ac. 
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lutely  injurious,  or  might  become  so ;  and  that  as,  in  the  raUonil 
experience  of  mature  life,  man  does  not  circumscribe  or  limit  his  ob- 
servation to  any  one  direction,  so  in  the  school  also,  the  intellect  is  to         ^^ 

preserve  its  equipoise  by  exercise  on  the  common  objects  of  instruo-      _^ 

tion  in  all  their  relations,  connections,  and  dependencies.     But  thi»  .^  ^9 
important  idea  could  not  be  carried  into  execution,  until  further 
gress  had  been  made  in  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  subjecXz 
of  instruction.     At  present  we  undeniably  stand  on  this  higher  po\ 
of  view,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  as  is  evident  from  the  conc^ 
tion  of  the  better  public  schools :  a  condition  worthy  of  our  p 
and  acknowledgment.     We  have  already  said,  that  the  tendency 
the  intellectual  culture,  together  with  the  lifeless  mechanical  pr 
dure  in  the  remaining  material  instruction,  was  one-sided,  and  t 
this  tendency  might  become  injurious;  and  in  the  subsequent  usc^ 
this  system,  which  was  tested  by  the  ablest  teachers  in  this  depeiT 
ment,  it  was  seen  that  the  exercises  in  thinking,  which  neglec 
the  material  worth,  or  practical  understanding  of  the  facts,  could  1 
to  a  hollow  formalism,  and  drive  the  pupil  into  vague  and  indete 
inate  incongruities,  could  create  a  mania  for  criticism,  and  has 
tributed  largely  to  the  unequal  development  of  the  faculties.     TL 
this  endeavor,  so  laudable  in  itself,  soon  degenerated  into  an  empr 
play  with  forms  and  ideas ;  and  afterwards,  when  intellect  was 
alted  to  the  throne  as  supreme  arbiter  of  thought  and  action,  led 
the  rejection  of  all  that  could  not  be  comprehended  or  proved ;  a 
consequently,  sometimes  to  the  denial  of  all  that  is  deepest  and 
blest  in  the  sphere  of  feeling  and  religious  life.     For  this  reason,  tK 
conflict  with  this  partial  or  unequal  development  was  a  most  pniif 
worthy  eftbrt.     We  dare  not,  however,  go  so  fat  as  to  reject  the  ori^  ^ 
inally  good,   nay,   necessary  influence,  which  inspired   the   nobler  '^- 
hearts,  and  bore  most  glorious  fruits ;  not  to  throw  away  the  chil  1 
with  the  bath  water,  as  the  Germans  say.     We  are  not  to  be  induce  *=- 
to  judge  unjustly  of  that  period,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  a  mov 
ment,  small  indeed  in  its  beginning,  but  the  goings  forth  of  whicK>^ 
will  touch  infinity. 

But  the  isolated  exercises  in  thinking*  are  no  longer  needed,  sinc^ 


«\es^ 


- 1 


*  That  which  I  grfoily  missed  in  my  elemeutary  juvenile  culture,  at  leaat  m  far  u  mj  ac  "^  ^^  l 

five  obwrvatinn  reaches,  whs  an  adequate  unfolding  of  the  natural  power  of  intuition,  th^  ^"^  ^  ^ii 
proper  exercisiiifr  of  the  M>nse8.  the  habit  of  olwervatlon,  in  order  to  place  the  world,  whicIT*  '^'^  ^^  o 
Burroundii  the  mrhnlar  and  his  faculty  of  Ihintiing  and  judging,  io  a  reciprocal  relation.  I  ob—  «^  ^  -_^;j<i< 
serve  that  the  scholar  brings  from  our  preparatory  schools  to  the  higher  departments  of  edo— -  ^-^  ^^  'V 
cation  u  certain  amount  of  ready  attainments,  taken  up  by  the  memory,  and  perhaps  too  with^^  _  ^-  'Hi 
some  talent  of  dii-icrimiiintion  and  application.  Dut  these  acquirements  do  not  extend  beyond^^  ^^-  oi 
a  certain  sphere.    They  are  limited  to  the  field  of  abstract  exercises  In  thinking,  by  means  of    '^  ^^^ 

which  it  is  hoped  to  attain  a  developed  self-consciousness,  as  desired  by  Pestaloni.  and. ' 
add,  as  desired  by  nature  and  reason.    They  are  an  artificial  product,  somethinf  Kudisd  a 
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improTements  hnve  been  made  in  every  department  of  instruction, 
through  the  Pestaloszian  school  and  those  who  have  codperated  with 
it ;  and  the  improved  method  demands  that  every  object  shall  be  ex- 
amined in  all  its  bearings,  or  alUsided,  as  the  Pestalozzian  school  are 
pleased  to  express  it,  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done  to  every  sub- 
jeet  and  its  happiest  influence  on  the  culture  of  youth  be  secured. 
This  is  our  fundamental  view  of  the  present  condition  of  this  method 
of  instruction.  If  the  same  is  not  introduced  into  all  the  schools  of 
the  German  nation,  so  far  as  its  theoretical  establishment  and  prac- 
tical carrying  through  in  courses  of  instruction  is  allowed  and  required, 
the  reason  lies  not  in  the  thing  itself,  but  in  some  transient,  local,  or 
personal  hindrance,  which  will  gradually  disappear  to  make  room  for 
that  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  better.  By  this  is  not  only 
granted,  but  made  evident,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  at  once  un- 
ceremoniously banish  from  all  schools  the  -pure  exercises  in  thinking, 
as  an  established  system  of  instruction  ;  but  to  advocate,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  universal  introduction,  would  be  a  marked  retrogres.sion. 
It  has  been  proven  in  many  teachers*  seminaries  and  schools,  where 
all  subjects  of  instruction  are  treated  in  a  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive manner,  and  their  influence  on  the'  culture  of  youth  fully  tested, 
as  well  in  a  material  as  a  formal,  or  technical  respect,  that  these  exer- 
cises are  superfluous  and  are  rendered  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
time  they  consume.  From  this  principle  we  reject  all  tendency  to 
the  preferred  cultivation  of  a  single  faculty  or  talent  in  man  ;  and  we 
may  add,  that  such  faculty  is  not  sufficiently  viewed  in  the  light  of  its 
unity  in  tlie  mind,  but  rather  in  its  abstract  or  imagined  dismember- 
ment, not  agreeable  to  truth,  but  as  if  the  mind  consisted  of  an  aggre- 


OBelMs;  and  instead  of  Btimulatini;  the  mental  economj  to  the  digestion  ofalithat  is  new  and 
•ttractiTe,  they  preM  upon  the  soul  litce  ieaiJ  upon  the  stomach.  I  wlli  illustrate  by  an  exam- 
ple. The  scholar  has  learned  in  the  school  to  add  to  the  idea  horse  every  predicate  possible ; 
lie  knows  that  the  horse  moves,  nniSf  trots,  Jumps,  prances.  Ac.  U  I  should  now  place  a 
bone  before  him,  would  he  have  such  a  lively  intuition  of  these  actions  that,  when  I  question 
kim,  he  could  give  me  their  distinguishing  properties?  Not  at  all.  Perhaps  he  could  scarcely 
giwe  me  a  correct  description  of  the  outer  figure  of  the  horse,  his  color,  Ac.  He  can  not 
characterise  pace,  trot,  gallop,  or  other  modifications  of  his  motion  ;  in  short,  a  breach  ezista 
between  his  idea  and  the  object.  He  Is  not  exercised  on  the  lively  appearance  of  the  animal, 
but  solely  on  the  unperceived  abstraction,  and  however  much  he  may  have  retained  in  thia 
way  from  those  thinking  exercises,  it  is  in  reality  of  no  use  to  him.  A  single  walk  with  his 
teacher  woald  have  procured  for  him  pruponionably  more  solid  and  profitable  knowledge 
than  a  score  of  such  lessons. 

How  now  !  must  we  take  walks  with  the  children  instead  of  teaching  »ehool7  Occasion* 
ally,  perhaps,  for  a  change,  but  neither  always  nor  for  an  express  pedagogical  purpose; 
which,  at  all  events,  would  be  a  pedantry,  an  afTectation,  which  posts  placards  fo  education 
by  which  people  are  informed  what  can  be  had  in  the  siiow  for  good  money— a  merely  ez- 
temal,  affected  training ;  which  nevertheless  is  impressed  for  a  lifetime,  and  engenders  blind 
■errility  that  can  never  be  removed. 

AO  culture  that  /ail»  to  improve  nature  in  a  natural  manner,  i§  fn/ur/ovs.— Director  We> 
ber,  in  ^^Mager't  RevietCy"  1813,  July  No.,  p.  13. 
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gate  of  single  talents  or  faculties.     On  account  of  this  principle  there- 
fore, we  declare  ourselves  against  the  one-sided,  isolated  management  u 
of  the  exercises  of  the  intellect,  as  well  as  those  for  memorizing*    It                  ^ 

'  1.  To  exercise  memory  u  a  separate  fiicalty  is  to  use  the  intetlectual  powers  as  mactainet,  r*i 

and  to  use  the  contents  of  the  soul  as  mechanical  material.    In  this  waj  man  cornea  to  dead  bd 

knowledge,  whereby  his  nature  dries  up.— /2.  Niederer, 

2.  The  motives  which  Schweitzer  advocates  for  separate  exercises  in  memory  and  direct  3-; 

exercises  in  Intellect,  in  Yi\n**' Method  for  Teaehert  of  Elementary  SehooU,"  the  former  of  "^i 

which  he  denies  in  the  second  edition,  prove  only  that  the  memory  and  understandlof  In  rM. 

general,  must  be  disciplined ;  but  they  do  not  prove  what  they  were  intended  to  prove,  Unt  xt 

for  this  separate  lessons  are  requisite,  and  that  they  must  be  raised  to  standing  sabjects  of  In* 
atruction.  '*  He  who  can  remember  nothing  has  but  feebly  apprehended.  It  is  shallow  recep- 
tivity, without  intellectual  self-activity.  In  the  precise  measure  in  which  man  has  contem- 
plative atteutiveness,  t.  e.,  self-acting,  self-appropriating,  or  making  his  own,  will  his  memofy 
and  thinking  faculties  grow."     (Fichte  in  his  philosophical  work:  ^*On  antitkeM^tummg  ^ 

point,  and  aim  of  Modem  Philuaophy  '')    This  is  just  our  view.    Direct  exercises  in  memory  ^ 

are  not  needed,  they  are  injurious ;  a  conviction  acknowledged  by  many  others.    Separatt  ^ 

excrciftes  in  intellect,  separate  exercises  in  memory— why  not  also  exercises  in  wit,  in  imsf*  ' 

Inatlon,  in  feeling— every  thing  separate,  and  pure  abstract  spirit.    "  He  who  intends  to  makt  "1 

hare  ragout,  murt  first  find  a  hare."— 3fn^er.  *J 

Under  direct  exercises  of  memory,  in  order  to  pleaae  certiUn  critics,  I  place  the  learning  liy 
heart  such  pieces,  songs,  poems,  dec,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  regular  order  of  recitations :  ^^ 

not  those,  which  pertain  to  the  continuous  course  of  Instruction,  as  scriptural  history,  and  -  ^ 

thai  of  the  German  nation,  <Scc. ;  but  those,  which  from  time  to  time  are  aasigned  to  the  pupil 
by  the  teacher  for  the  supposed  piir))oee  of  strengthening  the  memory.  This  la  a  manifold 
mistake  The  materials  themselves  on  which  the  lesson  is  founded  are  to  be  remembered— 
there  are  plenty  of  them.  But  this  learning  by  heart  is  not  explained,  and  aa  It  Is  not  coa- 
tinually  rehearsed  will  be  forgotten.  Every  thing  a  scholar  leama  ai}d  forgets,  affects 
injuriously. 

It  mivlit  be  proper  here,  as  the  opportunity  may  not  again  occur,  to  say  a  word  about  thii 
teaming  hy  heart :  a  practice,  even  now,  by  no  means  uncommon. 

On  Saturday  a  task  is  assigned  the  children  of  a  song,  catechism,  dec. ;  on  Monday  they  re* 
peat  the  words.    Are  both  right  ?    1.  The  former  is  not,  if  the  pupil  does  not  thoroughly  under-^ 
stand  the  nature  of  the  lesson.    What  is  to  be  learned  must  be  well  uoderatood     Therefor'^- 
during  the  hours  of  study,  the  teacher  shnuld  accurately  examine  the  lesson  with  the  chltdrC*^ 
and  explain  and  illu.«trate  all  that  is  indistinct.    The  learning  by  heart  la  done  llkewiae,    li^ 
deed  priucipaily.  on  account  of  the  contents  of  the  subject. 

2.  The  latter,  evidently  not,  because  the  repeating  of  wluU  A  learned  by  heart,  as  usua.^ 
practiceil.  is  good  for  nothing.    It  injures  the  mind,  and  the  language  of  children  renders 
whole  affair  dipafn'^eable,  and  is  a  crying  sin  againtrt  their  nature.    The  scholars  ought  nor^ 
repeat  the  words  they  have  committed  to  memory,  because  the  ideas  are  strange,  the  wi 
sounds  of  wiiich  are  only  apprehended.    What  they  have  acquired  they  should  dellyer. 
In  a  declamatory  manner  and  with  gesticulation,  but  euphonically  and  logically  correct,  a 
with  full  accent,  so  that  it  may  be  clearly  perceive<l  that  they  have  fully  apprehended  the 
ject.    This  is  im|ioMiible,  unless  the  children  perfectly  understand  what  they  have  learn 
Only  then  can  we  require  them  to  intrust  it  to  memory's  keeping.    Where  the  teacher  lea' 
the  matter  entirely  to  the  pupil,  a  disagreeable  and  disirraceful  recitation  follows;  and  Is  su»  ^^ 
because  the  requirement  has  not  been  eomplieil  with,  as  Philo  says,  a  die»  irae.    It  is 
hairicarut'd  and  imperfectly  comprehended.    Can  the  teacher  account  for  thisi 

Tlierefore  there  should  first  be  understanding;  second,  careful  reading;  third.  learning 
fourth,  ilelivrry ;  the  latter  singly  and  in  concert.    If  it  be  read  correctly,  ain^y,  and  in  dA  ^ 
cert,  it  will  be  delivered  in  concert  as  if  by  one  voice.    This  in  some  studies  and  by  judicioi.' 
managi-ment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  may  be  made  an  agreeable,  and  not  unfrequently 
very  impressive  exercifse.    The  fifth  part,  in  accordance  with  the  above  arrangement,  is  rm 
peating  fo  Hint  nothinr  may  be  forirotten.    The  memory  is  not  less  exercised, and  experiene^^ 
no  more  loi^s  in  the  ahsruce  of  separate  exercises  for  memorizing  in  the  modem  schools,  tl» 
*iie  undrrf-tnndingdors  where  the  pure  intellectual  exercities  have  disappeared. 

We  add  a  few  sentences  on  this  subject  from  and  according  to  **Mager*9  Review^"  1 
August  number  :— 

Learning  has  two  sides ;  apprehension— understanding  and  comprehending— and 
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All  admitted  &ct,  that  it  needs  tbem  both  no  more  tnan  it  needs  a 
sepanite  culture  of  the  feeling,  the  volition,  the  wit,  the  sagacity,  &c. 

berinf.    Apprehenaion  In  itself  is  not  stiflirient,  the  thincrs  themFelvrw  mutit  he  perceived. 

ipre  are  two  wajs  of  remembering:  1.  Judicious  memorixing.  when  the  object  is  percelTed 
srilhout  retaining  the  precise  words;  second,  verbal  memoriKing.  Of  the  latter  there  are 
Amn  two  kin^ls:  I.  Williotit  intuition,  di^Hcl,  pervcrii^ii,  nninrelligent.  of  the  miiJille  aci  <>.  a 

il  learning  oiitwanlij,  or  hy  heart.  2.  A  verbal,  yet,  at  Die  same  time,  an  inward  learnins, 
^  learning  pur-eaur*  Tlie  former  is  to  be  abmilutcly  rejt-cted,  tlie  latter  to  be  xealoiiKly  ad- 
friereti  to  and  practiced.  The  furmer  is  to  bf  rtj^i-tt'd  even  if  th*.*  8ul>Htiiii<*b  is  aOerwariti: 
czpla'nofl  Th*  Itarnini;  by  lieart  of  the  middle  ajres,  the  oiTi»nKiVfnew  of  which  riin^ed  *-\tn 
^  h&rred  for  the  catechism,  can  not  even  bt  ?iilW*d  a  mechanical  iearninu.  becaiifie  it  lucked  the 
f  widii*prn9abli*  elf'mfnt  which  exists  in  evury  mr>chani8m.     It  niii;ht  to  be  calbnl,  sit  rmia 

rbo,  ih(*  brutish  leariiine.  ns  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  artificial  traininif.    A  being  designed 

rvaxon  will  by  thiw  be  ilegraded  to  a  brute.  Irs  unnaturalness  is  discovered  in  the  averijinn 
rith  which  children  re;mrii  It.  Tlie  adoption  of  such  a  ooiirfie  uutKide  of  the  school  mom. 
rouUl  never  be  thnusht  of  It  is  an  ncquiri^nient  which  can  be  oxhibite<I  but  not  usfd  ;  it 
r.iteif  the  idea  from  the  word:  the  idea  mu^<t  alwayis  be  first,  the  wnni  which  is  the  sijni 
€-iar«  only  be  given  and  rfnumhered  in  conntrciiiui  with  the  idea.  This  livvly  true  memoriz* 
In^,  is  the  chaiii;ing  of  a  nn-re  possesion  into  h-vitimafe  property.  The  m«mory  ih^'n  has 
««nly  tn  retain  what  waif  previously  comprfhendfd.  which  caiiites  no  vexations. 

Every  thing  that  cin  he  used  as  an  impetus  in  the  following  instructiuu  must  be  pnirticed 
dll  il  works  like  a  machine.  The  moment  an  i'k.'i  ii;  nppreheniled.  it  must  be  properly  r'Ui- 
«iider<f*i.  He  who  every  moment  would  think  of  every  thing  at  once,  will  never  be  able  to 
in.  What  at  firM  seems  difficult  miihl  by  practice  became  a  habit,  a  mechanism.  The 
iliinism  which  i(>  not  prrc«  dtHl  by  knuwlt:d!;f,  \i  fix\»e  ;  the  true  has  thought  as  a  stimulant 
^ivilhin  ilfM'lf 

SKtiI!  one  more  example  of  wrong  doing :  A  boy  of  8  years  was  by  his  teacher  assigned  the 
ff  a*k  of  learning  by  heart  three  stanzas  of  th*^  hymn,  "  Il<^iw  great  the  C'^hkIupmi  of  the  Lord.*' 
*X*he  b<^iy  s!ud'e<j  on  the  first  stanza  one  half  hour  in  vain.  I  hf'ard  him,  in  the  adjacent  room, 
r-ppeat  ih»>  word  tf-n  times  in  a  drawling  manner  without  vigor  or  accent,  '■  ll-o-w-c-r-ea  t 
t-h-e-e-o  o-d-ii-esF-o-f-t-h-e  L  o-rd."  It  was  like  the  rumbling  of  a  watvrf.ill  by  whsch  «ine 
tiiay  fall  asleep.  1  pitied  him.  The  hymn  had  not  been  InterprHed  to  the  pupil  by  the 
C»BCh*:r.  I  explained  to  him  the  meaning  from  fientence  to  sentence.  In  twenty  minutes  he 
»*rcile-d  the  less?on  with  expn-ssion.  "  If  children."  s.iys  I.ichtenberg,  ''  could  only  hehriiu;:ht 
to  that  point  where  every  thing  imlistlncf  would  be  wholly  unintellizible."  "Tlie  greatest 
df'Minc!  Il  ess  waH  ever  to  me  the  greatfi^  beauty."  says  I.essiiig.  All  teaching  should  t>e  ra- 
tional, as  Is  every  arrangement,  every  opt  ration  in  life.  We  know  thoroughly  and  lastingly 
only  that  of  which  we  have  a  viviil  p»*rcepfion  of  the  rational  procvf*  by  which  we  arqu-red 
ft.  Thus,  the  art  of  leMrning  mi  general  in  alraiiieil  and  practiced,  reailiness  developed  toward 
infinity— onward  and  onwanls  :  and  thus,  every  thing  el»ie  is  easily  and  accurately  learnid  at 
pteatfure  ;  by  this  ailepts  in  learning  are  made ;  the  tirKi  and  exclusive  condition  of  the  prac- 
tical art.sric  use  of  the  sciences  in  life  ;  by  this  artixtic  schools  are  formed  for  the  scientific  use 
c»f  llirt  intellect.    Fichte's  ••  D-duc^tt  Plan,*'  Arr.,  Stuttgart,  1.SI7. 

He  who  can  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  these  aphoristical  remarks  to  abandon  the  abstract 
^nd  incorrect  learning  by  heart,  must  consider  the  emphatic  truths  by  Deneke :    "  There  is 

•  ■•  The  French,  who  have  in  other  matters  not  a  rich  and  at  this  lime  not  a  deep  meaning 
tani^uazL',  have  preserve<l  a  paragraph  from  a  more  favorable  perioil  of  their  history,  on  what 
t»y  tlie  Germans  is  Called  learning  by  heart,  which  I  m.iy  appropriately  give  here  to  simplify 
Clij  view  on  a  frequently  exacted  exercise  of  youth.  Appr^'ndrt  pnr  acur,  say  they,  learn 
'Vrlth  the  heart,  or  also,  aaroir  par  r.ctur,  to  know  from  the  heart,  or  to  know  in  tiie  heart,  i.  f.. 
Co  take  lip  With  the  mind  and  the  soul  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  fix  it  for  time  and  eternity. 
Ilie  Oerman  expression  for  learning  by  heart,  nr  nutwanl  I^-.irnin;:  (awnn  mii^U^Tnnn .)  on  the 
confrsiry.  is  only  a  substitute  for  outward  forms.  Thus  the  most  indifferent  things  are 
learned  by  heart ;  alas,  there  is  frequently,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  too  much  learneil  of 
t  Ilia  inmrious  and  Insignificant  trash!  WTiose  brain  has  not  at  times  buzzed  and  bef-n  dis- 
r|iiietf'd,  without  wishing  that  he  might  rid  himielf  of  the  like.  But  what  should  be  received 
Into  the  h»-art  and  pass  out  fnim  It,  Is  easily  and  readily  perceived  to  he  the  election  bttw.en 
Ct^al  whch  is  worth  knowing  and  that  which  is  not  worth  knowing."— .4  u/oAtu^ro/iAy  (//io- 
^'0ft  dr  la  Fuwjue,  p  io, 
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Each  subject  of  instruction  offers  sufiScient  inducement  to  memo 
and  thought  in  its  own  material.  Each  should  be  treated  skillful 
atul  judiciously,  and  every  thing  worthy  of  being  remembered  shou 
be  retained  in  the  memory.  One  material  will  incline  more  to  t 
memory,  and  another  more  to  the  understanding,  according  to  t 
peculiarities  of  its  nature.  Uistorical  subjects  stimulate  the  meraoi 
mathematical  the  reason.  Thus  the  demand  for  an  equal  develc 
mcnt  is  supplied  by  the  subjects  of  instruction  themselves  without  t 
necessity  of  multiplying  independent  varieties  of  culture.  The  ent 
system  of  juvenile  instruction,  according  to  the  present  understandi 
of  its  design,  assumes  the  task  of  laying  the  foundation  for  se]f-acti\n 
in  every  member  of  the  people ;  and  this  design  of  the  developm€ 
of  the  force  or  dynamical  direction  ought  to  predominate,  not  the  l 
manism*  of  olden  times,  nor  the  philanthropism  of  a  later  day,  t 
the  well  balanced  cultivation  of  mankind,  the  unfettering  of  eve 
talent,  the  invigorating  of  every  faculty ;  not  abstract  Basedo 
Rocliowianism,  not  formal  Pestalozzianism,  according  to  its  str: 
observance,  but  just  as  little  of  the  material-real  as  of  the  philologic; 
humanism ;  not  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  but  the  ui 
versal  culture — which  has  its  foundation  in  the  public  schools. 

Reasoning  from  the  above  we  must  reject  the  exercises  for  the  i 
tellect  as  a  standing  subject  of  instruction  m  our  public  schools ;  5 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  exclude  all  exercises  of  a  similar  nature,  I 
limit  them  to  the  lower  classes,  and  designate  them  by  the  term,  £ 
ercises  in  Intuition  and  Speaking — of  which  we  will  speak  hereafl' 

All  instruction  in  elementary  schools,  as  shown  above,  roust  r< 
upon  real  intuition.  We  consequently  limit  the  intuitional  exerci« 
to  the  lower  classes,  otherwise,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  hollow  formali:! 

no  general  or  uniyersal  culture  or  memory ;  be  who  learnt  to  remember  wonif.  learns  to 
member  words  and  nothing  more,  on  eacli  individual  fact  of  the  subject  the  memory  isej 
ciBifd."  Ac.    Compare  his  ^'Thtory  of  Education,**  vol.  i.,  p.  81,  127,  Ac. 

3  Wackernagel's  ^'Instruction  in  German^"  Fourth  Part  of  Reading  Book.    Siattfi 
18-13,  p.  9'. 

The  mere  learning  by  heart  destroys  feeling  and  Intellect.    Only  the  love  for  the  subject, 
Isve  which  goes  out  from  it,  which  I  only  can  return,  its  beauty,  unites  me  \o  it ;  this  ini 
union  can  not  be  learned  by  heart.    This  beauty  one  retains  as  property,  a  thing  direc 
comprehended  ;  an  attempt  to  learn  It  by  heart  estranges  it.    I  hold  it  poMible  to  utterly 
stroy  all  tafite  for  poetry  in  a  boy  by  requiring  him  to  learn  poems  by  heart.    There  can  be 
exeroes  exclusively  in  memory  and  exclusively  in  intellect  for  an  attentive  sprightly  chi 
thi.''  we  seem  to  recognize  from  his  very  genius.    But  there  is  another  question,  what  will 
como  of  such  a  child  through  these  exercises  7    He  will  probably  approach  nearer  and  nea: 
that  condition  in  which  every  thing  will  be  to  him  mere  memory,  or  mere  intellect.    I  hi 
notliing  against  knowing  by  heart,  I  only  oppose  learning  fiy  heart.     I  know  many  men  w 
have  learned  but  little  by  heart  and  yet  know  a  great  deal  by  heart.    lie  who  knows  a  thi 
inwardly,  knows  it  also  easily  outwardly.    To  read  and  hear  any  thing  with  pleasure,  to  rt 
and  re-read  it,  loving  to  labor  with  it— this  leads  to  true  knowledge,  which,  if  need  be,  Ih 
trer  in  the  memory. 

*  Classical  leamiof.— 7*ran«. 
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ould  be  inouced  not  indwJ  so  empty  as  that  produced  by  the  pure 
ifitellectuai  exercises,  but  calculated  to  lead  the  teacher  to  treat  one 
l-esson  intuitively  and  another  abstractly,  unless  he  views  the  instruc- 
tion  from  the  hi|;hest   stand-point.     As  the  intellectual    practices 
invented  in  1770,  A-c,  were  manifestly  a  progress  in  school  instruc- 
tion, so  also  were  tlie  intuitional  oxercisos  which  were  introduced  in 
the   beginning  of  tlie  present  century,  in  the  first  two  decennials. 
Both  form  in  relation  to  the  existing  method,  a  fitting  and  instructive 
parallelism      We  have  passed  them  both  ;  they  have  become  periods 
in  the  history  of  p^'dagogy ;  tliey   form  epochs.     Tliey  join   those 
venerable  names,  Rochow  and  IVstalozzi,  and  their  faithful  followers, 
Bruns  and  Wilborg,  Laspc  and  Ramsaut^r. 

If  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  the  child  enters  school,  he  is  generally 
in  an  intellectual  condition  which  must  be  matured  for  the  proper 
instruction.  His  attentiveness  is  to  be  awakened,  his  power  of  ex- 
pression untrammeled,  for  on  both  of  these  especially  depends  tlie 
success  of  the  method.  His  vacancy  of  mind  must  be  filled,  his 
attention  concentrated  and  energized  upon  its  object,  and  his  ideas 
find  ready  expression  in  words.  Thus  exercises  in  intuition  and 
speaking,  or  the  first  grade  of  instruction  seek  tliese  importunl  ends. 
These  are  exercises  in  intuition  because  the  faculty  of  intuition  is  the 
basis  of  all  intellectual  culture;  they  are  exercises  in  speaking  because 
we  can  not  l»e  sure  that  the  chihlren  have  conceived  the  right  ideas 
before  they  have  expressed  their  ideas  and  thoughts ;  and  the  distinct 
thought  arises  only  with  the  word.  These  two  aims  do  not  lie  side 
by  side,  but  one  within  the  other.  The  former,  forms  the  substance ; 
the  latter,  the  form  of  the  exorcises ;  substance  and  form  exist 
together  in  every  true  method  of  instruction ;  hence  the  exercises  in 
intuition  and  speaking  form  the  foundation  for  universal  elementary 
instruction. 

The  faculty  of  intuition  has  two  sides.  One  is  turned  toward  the 
outer,  and  the  other  toward  the  inner  world  of  the  mind.  The  former 
is  first  unfolded  and  leads  to  the  dovelopm»Mit  of  the  latter.  Hence, 
the  child  in  the  school,  as  in  the  natural  world,  must  open  his  senses 
to  outward  impressions,  in  order  that  the  qualities  and  objects  of  the 
outward  world  may  be  reflected  in  y>ictures  upon  his  mental  retina 
and  become  to  inner  intuitions,  the  foundation  of  all  later  mental 
culture.  In  course  of  time  the  powor  awakf^nod  by  outward  in- 
tuitions must  be  turned  toward  the  inner  world  of  the  spirit,  to  which 
other  subjects  of  instruction  will  off'er  an  inducement.  Here  we  have 
to  deal  especially  with  outxArd  intuitions,  and  we  therefore  take  the 
materia]  of  the  exercises  from  the  outer  world  which  surrounds  the  child. 
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These  school  intuitionflL  do  not  indemnify  the  direct  intuition  and 
life  of  the  child  in  the  world.  We  suppose  the  child  to  have  lived 
in  the  world  six  years  of  this  life.  He  brings  with  him  an  endless 
number  of  intuitions.  These  we  join  closely  together,  refer  to  them 
and  others  which  will  be  formed,  and  raise  what  is  contemplated  to 
clear  oonsoiousness.  Tlie  instruction  is  here  a  reminding*  and  cloth- 
ing of  ideas  in  appropriate  words  and  sentences. 

In  this  respect  a  country  child  has  manifold  advantages  over  one 
of  a  city,  especially  one  of  a  large  city.  The  former  has  seen  the 
natural  world  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  its  thousand  oocur^ 
rencos,  the  remarkable  periodicity  of  the  seasons — ^the  sowing, 
planting,  growing,  <tc. ;  while  the  latter,  poor  child,  knows  nothing 
but  the  rooms,  the  houses,  and  the  streets.  The  first,  for  example, 
has  observed  the  birds,  how  they  fly,  eat,  build  nests,  feed  their  yonng, 
&c. ;  the  latter  knows,  perhaps,  the  canary  bird  in  its  cage,  and  the 
birds  which  are  sold  in  market.  Nature's  child  possesses  real  prae- 
tical  knowledge,  the  town  child  can  readily  say  this,  or  that,  of  what 
he  has  seen.  Conse(|uently  the  country  child  is  more  thoughtful,  the 
town  child  more  voluble.  An  untold  advantage  favors  the  former, 
and  the  difference  will  never  be  obliterated.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
city,  by  his  volubility  and  cleverness,  thinks  to  snrpass  the  inhabitant 
of  the  village  or  country.  But  let  them  be  examined  in  things  of 
practical  life,  in  the  practical  capacity  of  judging  correctly.  In  con- 
sequence of  tin's  men  are  selected  from  the  immediate  practical  walks 
of  life  to  preside  in  the  courts  of  large  cities  in  order  to  secure  real 
experience  and  practical  views  in  the  highest  tribunals  of  the  country. 
The  most  advantageous  relations  will  be  formed  for  a  child,  who  is 
to  have  the  benefit  of  higher  culture,  by  changing  his  country  life  at 
the  asje  of  twelve  years,  for  that  of  the  town  or  city. 

Therefore — whenever  it  is  possible,  there  should  first  be  observa- 
tion of  life  and  nature,  and  afterwards  reflection  till  every  perception 
is  broucrht  into  the  realm  of  a  clear  consciousness.  In  school  we 
make  up,  as  far  as  possible,  what  was  neglected  in  life.f 

*  It  is  the  Ofiiial  deliiftion  of  the  reflection,  arrof^tinfr  all  wiMlom  to  itself,  that  it  tbinlu  to 
haTe  (liscnvored  aomething  by  ypecnlation.  or  to  have  demnnrtrated  aomethinj;  new,  when  in 
fact  it  ha«  only  developed  it,  or  at  the  moat  hroiurht  it  to  cnntcionaneas.  Ficbte,  *'  The  idta 
of  pernonaJi/y,"  1931.  p.  112 

t  <•  Tliere  is  only  one  learning,  one  hearinir  and  perception,  one  prodarinf  and  one  repro- 
dncinff,  one  illumination  and  one  illnatratinK.  one  haTiof  and  heing,  one  life,  cuUiratloD, 
rxirtencp,  and  experienre.  and  that  is  life  in  childhood." 

*•  A  nail,  a  younar  aparrow  and  it8  hrHfins  heart  in  my  hand,  a  fish  taken  out  of  the  net  and 
touched— taken  hold  of  at  any  price  with  all  ten  finirers.  with  twenty,  provided  wa  had  that 
number;  that  was  a  magnetism,  it  gave  a  clear  perception." 

The  above  quotations  are  from  Ooltz.'s  vnhiable  book,  page  156  In  the  same  work,  paga 
139,  la  (band,  a  poem  o(  '*  Hay  and  Straw,"  from  the  ezperieuca  of  childhood.    Bt  to  to  b« 
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Real  objects  will  be  presented  to  the  senses  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren. They  will  be  looked  upon  and  contemplated,  and  what  is 
looked  upon  and  contemplated  will  be  talked  about.  The  teacher 
directs  the  attention  of  the  children,  he  makes  use  of  interrogatory 
instruction,  and  the  children  reply  in  a  clear,  precise  manner,  in  sin- 
gle sentences,  and  with  correct  accent.  Seeing,  hearing,  and  speak- 
ing are  united.  The  untrammeling  of  the  speech  is  the  principal 
thing  outwardly.  For  this  reason,  incompleteness  of  expression,  in- 
articulate enunciation,  answering  in  a  suppressed  voice,  or  in  single 
words,  should  not  be  tolerated.  Marks  or  signs  which  the  pupiU  do 
Dot  understand,  will  be  made  known  to  them  after  they  have  acquired 
the  lively  direct  intuition  of  them  in  the  complexity  of  their  uses. 
First,  the  idea,  then  the  word  expressing  it.  Speaking  singly  and 
speaking  in  concert,  or  by  divisions,  may  occur  alternately.  Each 
sentence  is  to  rei>eated  by  a  single  scholar  until  it  is  perfectly  and 
completely  expressed,  when  it  may  again  be  repeated  in  concert. 
The  logical  object  word  must  be  rendered  distinctly  prominent  It  is 
well  to  make  use  of  signals,  on  the  principle  that  all  unnecessary 
speaking  be  dispensed  with.  The  teacher  of  course  should  always 
have  every  pupil  in  sight.  The  first  name  pronounced,  (Fred  I)  de- 
signates the  pupil  who  is  to  answer  a  (question  whicfi  was  addressed 
to  the  entire  school.  Eiich  pupil  prepared  for  answering,  raises  his 
index  finger.  The  raising  of  the  same  finger  by  the  teacher  is  a 
sign  that  the  scholar  is  to  re{>eat  the  answer  on  account  of  inar- 
ticulate expression,  or  some  other  defect.  A  semicircular  motion 
with  the  finger  is  the  signal  for  a  class  to  speak,  and  a  circular 
movement,  the  sign  for  all  the  pupils  to  speak,  non-commissioned 
officer  like. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  indebted  for  these  useful  exercises  to  the  Pes- 
talozzian  school.  Pestalozzi  himself  chose  for  the  material  of  intui- 
tion the  living  human  body,  from  which  he  composed  his  known 
**  Book  for  Mothers^''  so  called  because  he  wished  to  introduce  these 
exercises  to  the  sitting  room.     We  must  dift'er  from   this ;  we  can 

called  happy  who  in  his  youth  received  imprcKsions  such  as  this  man  did,  and  for  which  he 
it  indebted  to  life  in  the  country  ami  his  own  pt^uliur  nature,  hence,  mostly  to  nature.  Such 
an  unconscious,  direct,  rich  life,  prepares  the  soil  for  most  productive  har\'e«ts.  "It  is  noth- 
ing according  to  the  ideaj>  of  i;rown  up  people.  But  children  feel  and  perceive  with  heavenly 
instinct  the  world  at  every  point  and  in  every  moment  as  otif.  whole,  and  Hod  m  it  as  in  his 
own  personality.  Here  I  found  tlie  elementary  maft-rial  in  abundance  for  which  my  nature 
■0  yearningly  longed.  There  were  on  account  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  near  by,  hasty  changes  in 
Uie  weather  and  heavenly  metamorphoses  all  tiie  year,  which  greatly  exalted  my  imagination 
and  influenced  my  destiny.    This  was  life  to  me  !"'    Goltz,  p.  157. 

**8uch  deep  intuitional  life,  such  immediafencfs  •  Or  shall  we  laboriously  change  the  clear 
gold  of  intuition  for  the  paper  currency  of  book  definitions,  and  gain  in  life's  length  w^hat  w« 
lose  In  its  depth  ?    Heine's  ^'Scenen  of  Trattls,^  11  ,  p.  IJC. 
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not,  according  to  tbe  precedence  of  other  pedagogues  and  firom  nearly 
related  surrounding  principles,  approve  of  the  exclusive  selection  of  the 
human  body.  It  is  more  agreeable  to  the  purpose  to  choose  the  ob- 
jects to  be  contemplated  from  the  surroundings  of  school  and  every 
day  life.  Hence  we  seek  the  unity  of  the  exercises,  not  in  the  unity 
or  uniformity  of  the  object,  but  in  the  unity  of  the  end,  in  the  unity 
of  the  method  of  treating  and  of  varying  the  multiplied  and  produced 
materials.  Modern  au  hors  in  this  department  choose  either  regu- 
larly shaped  bodies,  or  a  house,  or  a  model  of  a  house,  or  objects  of 
the  school-room,  or  of  its  adjacent  surroundings ;  plants,  animal^  ob- 
jects of  art,  pictures,  ckc.  The  principal  end  may  be  attained  through 
every  one  of  these  objects.  Absolute  necessity  exists  not  in  the 
materials. 

More  important  than  all  means  of  instruction,  is  the  apprehending 
and  accomj)lishiiig ;  a  view,  which  vindicates  itself  ever  more  and 
more,  that  all  instruction,  without  exception,  must  be  based  on  intui- 
tion. This  heretofore  presented  thought  deserves  to  be  again  recom- 
mended most  impressively/  to  teachers,  lie  misapprehends  who  is  of 
the  opinion  that,  when  with  beginners  he  has  used  pictures  and  em- 
ployed speaking  lessons,  he  has  fully  satisfied  the  intrinsic  demand  of 
intuitional  exercises.  It  is  a  principle  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  in 
universal  instruction,  also  in  every  activity  of  the  educator,  that  every 
thing  which  is  to  be  actively  and  impressively  felt,  known,  and 
wished,  must  have  certain  events  and  experiences,  and  an  immediate- 
ness  for  its  foundation.*  Shallow  perception,  that  which  is  heard, 
learned,  and  perceived  according  to  words,  answers  not,  develops  not ; 
but  injures,  produces  a  meager  school  knowledge,  empty  notions,  a 
work  of  words,  saps  life,  and  injures  the  vitality  and  soundness  of  the 
soul. 

That  so  much  instruction  remains  without  fruit  up  to  this  hour,  is 
chiefly  owing  to  its  wholly  unintuitive  nature.  Think  only  of  the 
character  of  much  of  the  instruction  in  language  and  religion  !  Itt 
the  former  the  pupil  is  tormented  with  empty  forms,  and  in  the  latter 
with  hollow  ideas.  Exorcises  of  this  character  are  very  deleterious. 
Few  men  ever  again  return  to  a  fresh  green  life,  after  being  driven 
into  the  world  of  abstract  ideas  by  their  youthful  training.  Nowhere 
is  this  danger  greater  than  in  the  German  nation.     Only  look  around 

*  1  **  What  sensation  is  to  the  will,  namelj,  basis  and  source,  direct  Murce  of  the  true,  the 
good,  and  (he  beautiful,  that  is  the  intuition,  the  intuitive,  direct  recognizing  to  the  intellecL" 
Iloffmeister  in  his  'SchiUetr,'*  III.,  p.  100. 

2.  '*  Only  that  is  real,  objective  thinking,  which  designates  and  -ratifies  itself  through  i«» 
tient  intuition.  That  thinking  is  true  and  corresponds  to  the  nature  of  the  reality  which  li 
awakened  by  intuition.*'    L.  Fetierbach,  "  Philosophy  of  the  Future,"  p.  74. 
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rou  und  seek  the  explanation  of  much  of  the  transcendental  phenom- 
ena of  our  day.*     But  we  continue  the  subject. 

All  religious  instruction  must  begin  with  what  is  already  known  to 
Lte  child,  experienced  by  him,  with  what  is  immediate.     And  if  it 
muat  begin  here,  surely  all  other  teaching  should  be  based  upon  the 
&aiDe  principle.     A  life-awakening  religious  instruction  joins  piety  and 
the  relations  which  exist  in  the  lively  emotions  of  the  child  with  the 
parent;  also  joins  faith  toward  God  with  faith  toward  the  parent, 
love  to  God  with  love  to  the  parent ;  sin  against  the  commandrufMits 
of  God  with  the  consciousness  of  the  child  that  he  has  not  always 
obeyed  the  will  of  his  parent ;  justification  before  God  with  repent- 
ance and  improvement  toward  the  parent,  and  forgiveness  on  those 
conditions,  <fec.     These  and  similar  ex|>eriences   induce   reflection ; 
one's  own  lift*  is  rendered  more  intelligible.     Tt  is  then  impossible  for 
us  to  be  Ic»st  in  the  desert  of  school  ideas.     Some  extracts  from 
Beneke  are  here  a])propriate. 

"  The  truthfulness,  intuitiveneas,  and  efficaciousness  of  a  universal 
rule,  originate  only  from  self-experienced  or,  at  leasts  clearl}'  repre- 
lentod  and  impressively  felt  individual  incidents.  If  from  the  begin- 
ning it  he  onli/  ahstraetly  formed,  it  will  lack  harmony  and  proportion, 
and  tend  at  best  to  make  us  self-conceitod,  to  be  vain  of  a  knowledge 
of  which  in  truth  we  know  nothing,  and  of  which  we  can  only  arro- 
gantly and  audaciously  prate.  But  where  it  concerns  the  application 
to  special  relations  it  will  leave  us  in  a  dilemma." 

"The  child  can  associate  with  words  onlv  that  of  which  he  has  an 

w 

ideal.  So  long  therefore  as  he  fails  to  apprehend  his  intellectual  ac- 
tivities, his  sensibilities,  the  end(»avors  of  his  will,  and  his  opinions, 
the  words  referring  to  them  will  be  mere  empty  sounds.  If  his  atten- 
tion is  frequently  directed  to  words  only,  he  will  acquire  the  habit 
either  of  thoughtlessness,  or  an  incorrect  use  of  them,  because  he  im- 

•  The  newert  philosophy  of  the  fifth  ilecennium  of  Ihe  nineteenth  century  agrees  with  ele- 
mentary podagoflfical  ^r.ipnce ;  that  discoverR  now  the  tniths,  to  whicli  this  has  already  devo- 
ted itMJf  for  half  a  century.    Feuerbach,  in  1&13,  advances  this  thesis : 

*'The  esM-ntial  InHtniments,  organs  of  philosophy,  are  the  head,  the  source  of  activity,  of 
liberty,  of  mctaphyincal  infinity,  of  ideahflm  :  and  the  heart  the  seat  of  suflTering,  of  finitude, 
oTueceesity,  of  8ensuali8m  ;  theoretically  expremcd.  thinking  and  intuition;  for  thinking  is 
th«  requiifsite  of  the  head:  intuition  l^je  senKe.  the  uecefwity  of  the  heart.  Thinking  isth« 
principle  of  ttie  pchnol,  of  system  ;  intuition,  the  principle  of  life.  In  intuition  I  am  di.>t<>r- 
mined  by  objecti^,  in  thinking  I  determine  the  object ;  in  thinking  1  am  /,  in  intuition  not  /. 
The  true  objective  thouglit,  the  true  objective  philo.sopliy.  produces  itself  only  from  the  nega- 
tion of  all  thinking,  from  the  being  determined  by  the  object,  from  the  passion,  from  the 
■oiirce  of  all  joy  and  need.  Intuition  gives  that  only  which  m  immediately  identical  witli  ex- 
istence, ihinkini;  gives  the  Intervening  condition  through  difichmi nation  and  abtfiraciion  from 
eziMence,  therefore  there  is  life  and  truth  only  where  the  condition  is  united  with  the  exist- 
ence, the  thinking  with  the  intuition,  the  activity  with  the  pamivity,  the  schoIaKtic  phlegm 
of  German  metnphjrttics  with  the  anti-scholastic  sanguine  principle  of  the  French  sensualism 
and  materialism." 
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proper] J  refers  the  words  to  the  outward  which  accidentally  are  cod^ 
nceted  with  the  intellectual ;  the  first  of  which,  indeed,  is  all  he  can 
coiTiprehend  up  to  this  period.     Such  abstract  exercises  are  exceed- 
ingly dangerous." 

The  danger  consists  in  leading  the  pupil  to  regard  the  drj  and  ab- 
stract world  of  ideas  instead  of  the  real  contents  of  intelligence  ;  and 
to  adjudicate  to  the  intellect  the  supremacy  in  life  as  well  as  in 
science,  and  accordingly  to  reject  all  that  can  not  be  incorporated 
into  ideas. 

This  was  the  sad  result  in  the  schools  at  the  time  when  the  almost 
exclusive  cuhure  of  the  intellect  prevailed.  This  stand-point,  tor 
readily  conceived  reasons,  we  have  passed  in  science  farther  than  in 
life.  The  time  lias  also  passed  when  it  was  believed  that  the  only 
success  through  the  activity  of  the  teacher  rested  in  the  skill  by  which 
he  developed  ideas,  or  in  the  so  called  art  of  catechising.  The  ex- 
treme opponents  of  tliis  opinion  and  tendency,  believe  that  we  need 
no  catechising,  no  development  of  ideas.  In  opposition  to  this,  we 
say,  every  development  is  important,  indeed  the  chief  ability  of  the 
teacher  consists  in  developing  and  therefore  also  in  catechising;*  but 
not  in  developing  ideas,  but  intuitions  and  in  his  efficiency  to  awaken 
Hvely  intuitions  in  the  pufiils.  The  teacher  who  would  meet  the 
demands  of  the  present,  must  direct  his  efforts  toward  this  end. 
Hence,  not  Dinter,  or  Pestalozzi,  but  Pestalozzi  ai\d  Dinter ! 

Two  questions  are  yet  to  be  answered.  1.  By  w^hat  is  instruction 
to  be  illustrated  and  enlivened,  how  is  it  to  be  learned  ?  2.  Which 
or  what  different  intuitions  are  to  be  called  forth  in  the  scholar,  from 
what  field  do  we  take  them  ? 

First  question.  Very  many  teachers  think  the  illustrations  can  be 
learned  from  books.  But  what  are  books?  They  in  themselves 
furnish  nothing  more  than  a  guidance  to  the  treatment  of  the  intui- 
tions, where  then  are  the  intuitions  themselves  ?  These  are  nut  in 
hfeloss  books,  but  only  in  life.  To  this  then  we  must  refer  the 
teacher.  Look  into  life,  into  nature,  into  society,  into  the  world  of 
small  and  great  men,  into  yourself;  "keep  your  eyes  open  !''  *'  Non 
scholae  sed  vitse,"  said  the  old  teachers,  and  mostly  the  humanists. 
It  was  a  phrase  blindly  submitted  to  the  tyrant  "ca«/on»,"  in  a  dry 
abstracrt  time.  It  was  of  no  avail.  The  agitators  themselves  served 
the  abstract  knowledge,  the  dead  learning,  and,  what  they  least  an- 
ticipated (still  considering  it  an  offence,)  materialism.     Their  business 

*  ''  He  who  banishes  this  method,  catechising  and  examining,  from  the  school,  takes  the 
■on  from  the  world."    Trotzendorf,  in  PuhkopPs  ^^Uiatoryofthe  Condition  of  Sckoitls 
Education,  {Qeachichte  dea  SchiU-und  Erziehungtnte»ena),**  by  Bremen,*  1794. 
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to  educate  renowned  men,  renowned  lawyers,  renowned  philoso- 
phers, renowned  theologians,  renowned  philologists.  Renowned- 
learned — this  gives  the  key. 

Teacher,  do  you  desire  therefore  to  teach  for  the  life  ?  Then  sink 
yourself  into  the  life,  into  the  life  of  the  present,  not  into  the  past 
which  was  and  has  perished.  Let  the  active  life  enter  into  you,  expose 
yourself  to  its  etlects,  retire  from  the  study  and  take  part  in  the  drama 
of  life  as  multilaterally  &s  possible,  gaining  therefrom  acquisitions  for 
your  purposes  in  iife  and  in  your  profession.  You  are  the  man,  you 
are  the  intuition  of  your  scholars,  by  your  lively  intuitions  you  will 
learn  to  illustrate.  Books  can  show  you  the  instructive  method,  but 
can  not  give  you  the  intuitions  themselves.  No  book  can  supj)Iy  the 
(missing)  life.*  Goethe  teaches  this  when  he  says,  "  What  I  have 
not  learned  from  books,  I  have  acquired  by  traveling.  That  which 
has  been  carefully  observed  can  afterwards  be  reflected  upon  and 
judge<^].  A  decided  exercise  of  the  eye  is  necessary,  and  there  must 
first  be  an  observation  in  order  to  call  forth  an  inquiry.  1  must  bring 
it  thus  far,  that  every  thing  may  become  intuitive  knowledge,  and 
nothing  remain  traditional  and  nomitial.  I,  too,  am  for  the  truth, 
but  for  the  truth  of  the  five  senses.  I  am  a  mortal  enemy  of  word 
sounds.  Nature,  indeed,  is  the  only  book  that  offers  intrinsic  merit 
on  every  page,  &c." 

Second  question.  What  kind  of  intuitions  ?  Which  should  you 
awaken,  and  from  what  field  ?  Whence  have  you  to  take  them  ? 
Let  us  consider  the  dit!*erent  kinds  and  enumerate  them  : 

1.  Sentient  intuitions  ;  not  only  mediated  by  the  senses,  but  given 
through  them  directly— -outward  intuitions. 

2.  Mathematical ;  ideas  of  space,  time,  number,  and  motion — also 
belonging  to  the  outer  world,  not  given  directly  by  the  senses,  but 
mediated  by  them. 

*  '*  It  \»  very  remarkable.  Every  body  insistg  that  the  teacher  should  educate  for  the  life, 
not  for  the  6ChooL  Ilence  he  must  know  the  Ut'e  and  coiitiequotitly  reflect  upnii  it,  &jc.  And 
jet  every  body  is  allowed  to  ezpreNs  an  opinion  concerning  life  rather  than  the  teacher.  But 
we  vindicate  for  him  what  Ronenkrautz  claims  for  pliilosophers.  Ttie  philos«>pher,  espec* 
ially,  must  not  concern  himtielf  about  every  abiturdity  that  would  not  only  coiitei>t  his  ri^ht  to 
have  an  opinion  about  public  affairs,  but  also  to  openly  express  it.  The  philosopher  may  not 
be  informed  in  u  thousand  details  which  belong  to  the  special  departmenL^^  uf  knowledge  ; 
bat  this  mut^  not  deter  him  from  exerctsinj;  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reason  in  regard  to  universal 
laws.  Amoiiff  the  old  philosophers  it  was  considered  right,  when  they  not  only  concerned 
tbemselves  about  the  theory  of  the  state  m  yn  hich  they  lived,  but  also  about  its  practical 
workin»;s.  And  for  this  they  are  still  commended  ;  these  thinkers  were  not  abstract  cosmo- 
politauH.  but  real  patriots.  But  are  modern  philosophers  no  longer  allowed  to  be  patriots  1 
Has  not  Sclielling,  however,  recently  declared  to  the  welcome  surprise  of  all  his  auditors, 
tbattime  and  philosophy  have  advanced  to  you  questions  of  life,  to  wliich  no  one  is  permit* 
ted,  nay,  it  is  not  poss.ble  for  any  one  to  be  inditrerent**  Rosenkrantz,  ^*Skttcke»  of  Kot' 
nigaberg,"  Danzig,  1S12, 1.,  p.  U. 
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3.  Moral ;  arising  to  mankind  by  the  appearance  of  virtuous  life. 

4.  Religious;  those  arising  in  man  when  he  directs  his  mind 
toward  God. 

5.  ^'sthetical ;  from  the  beautiful  and  sublime  appearance  in  na- 
ture and  in  the  life  of  man,  presentations  of  art 

0.  Pure  human;  those  referring  to  the  nobler  individual  relations 
of  mankind — in  love,  fidelity,  friendship,  &c. 

7.  Si>cial ;  that  which  represents  the  associations  of  mankind  as  a 
unit — in  corporations,  in  communities,  and  in  states. 

The  school  can  not  furnish  all  these  intuitions  according  to  their 
varied  difference  and  full  extent.  It  can  not  supplant  life,  it  pre- 
supposes it,  joins  itself  to  life  and  leads  toward  it.  But  the  school 
attracts  whatever  objects  fall  within  the  range  of  its  influence,  engages 
itsolf  witli  them,  and  through  this  versatility  lays  the  foundation  of 
all  intelliofence. 

1.  The  sentient  intuitions  refer  to  the  material  world  and  the 
changes  in  it.  The  pupil  should  as  much  as  possible  see  and  hear 
for  himself,  should  use  all  his  senses  in  seeking  for  the  peculiarities  of 
obj<cts,  on,  in,  or  above  the  earth  ;  minerals,  plant«,  beasts ;  man  and 
his  works ;  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  physical  phenomena,  <tc. 

2.  Mathematical  intuitions  unfold  themselves  from  the  sensual 
through  easy  and  nearly  related  abstractions ;  the  idea  of  extensions 
in  space  on  all  sides,  of  extensions  of  time  succeeding  each  other, 
the  idea  of  number,  Ijow  much,  the  idea  of  motion,  the  idea  of  changes 
in  space,  and  the  passing  through  the  same.  The  simplest  of  these 
ideas  is  that  of  space,  the  othei*s,  therefore,  can  be  illustrated  by  this 
in  using  points,  lines,  and  surfaces.  The  means  for  illustrating  instruc- 
tion in  numbers,  are  points,  lines  and  their  parts,  and  bodies  and  their 
parts. 

3.  The  moral  intuitions  are  obtained  by  the  scholar,  through  man- 
kind, through  life  with  its  relations,  through  playmates  and  teacher 
in  school.  These  of  course  are  inner  intuitions,  which,  however,  in- 
corporate themselves  in  X\\Q  countenance,  in  the  eye,  and  in  the 
language.  The  main  point  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  individual  ex- 
perience of  the  pupil.  Happy  is  the  child  that  is  surrounded  by  only 
pure  moral  men,  whoso  characters  mold  the  moral  foundation  of  his 
own  life.  Moral  deeds  from  history  may  be  vividly  and  impressively 
presented  by  the  teacher  through  the  living  word  of  the  eloquent 
tongue  and  the  affected  heart 

4.  Religious  intuitions  are  attained  by  contemplating  nature,  its 
beneficctnt  influences  and  phenomena,  by  the  piety  and  prayers  of 
parent*,  by  the  holy  meditations  of  the  congregation  in  public  wor- 
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ship,  by  sacred  songs  in  school,  by  religious  instruction  in  school  and 
church,  by  religiously  disposed  teachers  and  faithful  clergymen,  by 
scriptural  history,  &c. 

6.  The  aesthetical  intuitions  are  awakened  by  viewing  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  in  nature ;  flowers,  trees,  crystals,  stars,  the  heavens, 
the  ocean,  rock  and  mountain  ;  landscapes,  storm  and  tempest ;  ob- 
ji'cXs  of  art;  statues,  pictures,  paintings,  edifices,  and  productions  of 
poetical  and  oratorical  art.  In  the  classification  of  the  moral,  aesthet- 
ical, Arc,  their  specific  difference  may  be  disputed.  But  I  consider  it 
better  to  arrange  them  under  a  special  category.  The  stern,  moral 
law  applying  uniformly  to  all  men,  does  not  embrace  them  all  in  its 
province,  for  they  can  not  absolutely  be  required.  The  contents  of  the 
sesthetical  belong  to  the  beautiful,  free,  human  development  which  is 
dependent  on  conditions  unsuited  to  the  tastes  of  every  one. 

6.  The  so  called  pure  human  intuitions*  refer  to  a  noble  formed 
life  of  individual  men,  the  character  of  which  surpasses  the  strictest 
idea  of  morals  and  duty,  and  relates  to  sympathetic  inclinations,  as 
friendship  and  love,  sympathy  and  participation,  and  other  excellent 
characteristics  of  the  elevated  human  life  as  they  are  met  with  in  the 
refined  development  and  culture  of  eminent  pure  men.  Well  fjr  the 
child  who  shares  these !  If  the  family  accomplishes  nothing  in  this 
direction,  it  will  be  ditficult  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  teacher 
should  do  his  utmost  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  his  deportment  in  the 
school-room  and  by  his  general  appearance. 

7.  The  social  intuitions,  that  is,  those  of  the  social  condition  out- 
side of  the  family,  come  to  the  child  through  the  phenomena  of  social 
intercourse  in  school,  in  church,  in  public  meetings,  and  at  public  fes- 
tivities ;  and  afterwards  through  history,  by  which  the  living  intuitions 
of  the  teacher,  from  the  associations  of  states,  people,  and  wars,  im- 
press the  pupils  with  the  most  lively  representations  and  images  of 
larger  corporations.  Our  earlier,  so  familiar  private  life,  renders  diflR- 
cult  the  source  of  these  important,  yet  uncommon,  intuitions.  IIow 
can  he  who  has  no  experience  understand  history  ?  IIow  can  he  who 
has  never  seen  people  possess  a  living  image  of  them  and  of  their 


•  Their  special  difference  can  be  disputed,  considering  fhem  under  the  heads  of  fh«^  mornl. 
eiithetical.  Ac.  But,  I  deem  if  more  correct,  to  make  a  particular  category  of  ihem,  for  the 
reason  that  srreafer  attention  will  be  paid  to  their  nature.  The  severe  moral  law  aj>plicable 
to  all  mankind,  in  an  equal  degree,  does  not  embrace  them  in  its  department,  they  cii\  not  be 
implicitly  required  of  every  body.  They  belong  to  the  free,  beautiful,  liumiin  rlevcli»|iment, 
and  are  entirely  dependent  upon  conditions  not  agreeable  to  every  one's  tastes— thus  how- 
ever showing  the  divinity  in  mankind.  "The  universal  human  nature  in  the  pure  human 
intuitions  in  the  formation  of  a  noble  family  life  which  finds  sympathy  in  every  pure  heart, 
whether  adorned  by  star  or  biilge,  or  covered  by  the  coarsest  and  plainest  garment,  is  divine. 
The  origin  of  every  human  being  is  diviue."  Egbert  in,  ^'Traits  qf  Character*'  Ac.  From 
Frederick  Wilbelm.  III.,  p.  481. 
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life  ?  Small  republics  have  infinite  preferences  in  ibis  respect,  and 
abo  in  relation  to  the  intuitions  of  a  public  life  and  for  patriotic  senti- 
ment. Language,  even  the  most  eloquent,  gives  only  a  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  substitute  for  these  intuitions.  The  year  1848  dis- 
closed in  Germany,  a  pre,8ent  and  prospective  progress  in  this  (Erection. 

From  all  this  is  made  manifest  the  importance  of  the  life,  the  in- 
telligence, the  stand -point,  and  the  character  of  the  teacher  for  the 
founding  of  living  intuitions  in  the  soul,  in  the  intellect,  and  in  the 
heart  of  his  pupils.     We  can  never  awaken  to  a  lively  intuition  in 
another  that  which  is  not  a  living  intuition  in  ourselves.     Therefor< 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  teacher  himself  has  seen,  ob- 
served, experienced,  investigated,  lived,  and  thought  as   much  as 
possible ;  and  erected  for  himself  an  ideal  in  moral,  in  religious,  iir~. 
sesthctical,  in  purely  human,  and  in  social  relations.    Just  as  mucl 
as  he  is,  just  so  much  is  the  worth  of  his  instruction.     He  himself  u 
to  the  scholar  the  most  instructivey  the  most  impressive  object  oj 
intuition. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  introduce  and  to  found  the  rela^BF=^^===i- 
tion  of  the  scholar  to  the  subject  of  instruction.     He  is  the  mediating,     »•     g 
person  between  both,  which  were  originally  strangers  to  each  othei 
The  scholar  should  self-actively  appropriate  the  intuitions  to  himscl' 
This  presupposes  that  the  teacher  from  whom  originates  every  thing 
is  able  to  awaken  self-activity.     He  can  accomplish  this,  only  to  tl 
extent  of  his  ability  to  awaken  in  the  scholar  an  active  desire  fc 
learning.     The  respect,  affections,  and  obedience  of  pupils  are  wo^ 
by  the  teacher^s  love  for  them   and  fur  his  profession,  remainin 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  methodical  powers  presupposed ;  an 
through  these  the  pupils'  disposition  to  submit  to  his  guidance 
tendency  toward  the  object  of  instruction,  is  secured.     In  this 
ner  attentiveness  and  the  love  of  knowledge,  the  first  condition  of      -^ 
8uc<?es6ful  progress,  is  attained ;  and  the  remaining  conditiona.  Us  ^ 
most  imporUmt  of  which  is  the  awakening  of  self-activity  in  the  pupil,  i 

will   follow  of  themselves  through   methodical   treatment  by  iije 
teacher. 


IV.  EBEXEZER  BAILEY. 


Ebenxzer  Bailey,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Instructioc,  was  born  in  West  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  June  25th, 
1705.  His  fatlier,  Paul  Bailey,  with  his  mother  and  ancestors  on  both 
aides  for  many  generations,  were  all  natives  of  tliat  ancient  and 
beautiful  town  on  Hie  shores  of  tlie  Merrimac.  His  father  possessed 
a  small  but  well -cultivated  farm,  and  by  his  industry  and  economy 
like  so  many  of  our  New  England  yeomanry,  reared  his  family  of 
four  children  to  those  habits  of  enterprise  and  intelligence  which  lead 
to  usefulness  and  honor  in  after  life.  The  youngest  of  these  children, 
Ebenezer,  most  resembled  his  mother  in  disposition.  To  her  he  was 
deeply  attached ;  and  her  death,  which  took  place  soon  after  he 
graduated,  he  never  ceased  to  deplore.  Two  of  his  own  children  in 
after  life  bore  successively,  her  loved  and  honored  name,  Emma  Carr. 

Why  he  was  selected  as  the  aspirant  for  college  honors,  is  not 
known,  unless  it  were  from  the  love  of  learning,  and  love  of  books 
he  very  early  manifested.  Not  that  he  was  in  any  sense  a  book- 
vorm  in  his  boyish  days ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  full  of  life  and 
activity,  the  foremost  to  engage  in  every  manly  sport,  and  the  leader 
in  every  venturesome  expedition.  He  had  a  taste  for  mechanical 
contrivances  and  was  ingenious  in  making  little  machines,  and,  so  to 
speak,  philosophical  playthings.  Even  then  his  warm  heart  and  gen- 
erous, kindly  nature  made  him  a  general  favorite,  and  some  of  those 
who  wept  at  his  grave,  dated  the  beginning  of  their  friendship  from 
these  early  days. 

The  same  enthusiastic  love  of  nature,  the  same  remarkable  order 
and  method,  the  same  perfect  neatness  and  propriety,  the  same  regard 
for  truth  and  honor  which  characterized  him  in  after  life,  were  con- 
spicuous in  him  as  a  boy.     So  true  it  is, — 

"  The  child 's  the  father  of  the  man." 

He  entered  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  in  the  year  1813,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  His  father  provided  liberally  for  his  education,  and  his 
college  course  was  alike  honorable  to  himself  and  satisfactory  to  his 
friends.     Although  always  a  close  student,  he  was  a  favorite  with  his 
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class,  aud  many  of  his  college  friendships  continued  unbroken  through 
life.  Indeed  this  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  friendships  which  he  liad 
the  rare  gift  of  inspiring — their  warmth  and  devotion  which  neither 
time  nor  al)sencc  could  quench,  and  which  rendered  them  strong  and 
lasting  as  life  itself. 

lie  graduated  with  honor,  September  l7th,  1817.  His  news  anc" 
j)rospccts  at  this  time,  may  be  learned  by  the  following  extracts  froit 
a  journal  which  he  kept  for  a  few  years. 

"New  Haven,  Saturday,  December  27th,  1817. 
"I  left  Newbury  the  first  of  September,  accompanied  by  my  father, 
for  New  Haven,  with  a  determination  to  visit  the  Southern  states  ii 
the  capacity  of  an  instructor  after  I  had  taken  my  degree.  Accord- 
ingly after  commencement,  my  fiuher  who  has  never  refused  me  a  .^s 
competent  supply  of  money,  gave  me  at  my  request  three  hundred  XL* -^e^ -6 
dollars.  1  thought  this  would  be  sutficient  to  j»ay  my  bills,  and  leave  t^  ---^  ^\ 
$150  to  defray  my  expenses  to  the  South.  But  as  is  generally  the^S:^  m.  :M  h 
case  with  those  who  had  rather  see  a  trader  use  his  j>en  tlian  change^^a^ -^^^  g 
a  note,  my  debts  were  greater  than  I  expected ;  so  that  I  liad  some —  -^»'  mr-  le 
thing  less  than  $70  left  for  my  Southern  expedition.  But  my  father^"  -;=^  .m.  le 
had  gone  home ;  and  with  this  sum  I  was  to  make  my  debut  into  thc:^  m::M'  *.h< 
wide  world  of  active  life  I 

Though  I  had  lived  at  home  but  little  since  I  was  fifteen,  and  of^-*'z^  of 
course  had  been  accustomed  to  associate  and  deal  with  strangers  -^  -^cr  — rs, 
still  I  was  very  little  acquainted  with  the  art  of  living.  The»  ^  S  ""he 
generosity  of  my  father  had  always  hitherto  supplied  me  with  f=s,  a 

quantum  sufficit  of  cash;  but  now  I  began  to  susj.KJCt  that  to  eariiK  ^«^  -•irn 
and  to  spend  were  not  quite  the  same  thing.  Neither  was  it  alto- « 
gether  so  easy  and  j)leasant  for  one  to  hold  his  own  purse  strings 
especially  if  there  be  nothing  in  it  but  a  memorandum  of  debts  I — aat-*^'^^-  ^ 
I  used  to  fancy  it  when  a  boy.  I  well  recollect  that  then,  when  j 
hint  to  my  father,  like  a  merchant's  word,  would  pass  for  more  thai 
it  was  worth — I  engrossed  in  flaming  c*ipitals  in  my  jx>cket  book, — 


<.»- 


a 
.in 


*GOD    LOVETH   THE    CHEERFUL    GIVER,' 

but  were  I  now  to  honor  my  red  morocco  vacuum  witb  a  motto,  i 
would  be  from  Shaksj)eare ;  "  Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ; 
'tis  something,  nothing?'* 

But  to  return  to  my  seventy  dollars.     A  class-mate  and  particula 
friend,  whose  purse  was  not  as  long  as  his  credit,  needed  fifty  dolla 
to  clear  him  out;  and  I  freely  lent  him   the  sum,  on  condition  h 
should  send  it  back  by  the  next  mail  after  he  reached  home.     It  s 
nappened  that  he  did   not  return  it  for  cujht  weeks.     During  thi 
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period  I  received  several  applications  to  go  South,  wbich  I  could  not 
accept  for  want  of  funds  to  get  there.  And  when,  at  h)i«t,  my  money 
did  arrive,  my  expenses  in  the  city  liad  consumed  it  all  into  four  or 
five  dollars !  What  measures  to  take  in  this  extremity,  I  knew  not. 
T  was  about  two  hundred  miles  from  home,  without  experience  in 
vnanaging,  without  money,  without  means  of  procuring  any  (unless 
^y  writing  home,  which  my  pride  forbade)  and  I  had  almost  said — 
^without  hope.  I  resolved  and  re-resolved  till  I  found  myself  con- 
Mderably  in  debt  and  not  a  cent  in  pocket.     But  conscious  withal 

that 

*  A  poop  spirit 

Is  poorer  than  a  poor  parse,' 

3  determined  not  to  yield  to  circumstances,  but  if  possible,  to  make 
circumstances  yield  to  me." 

He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  being  unable  to  carry  out  his  original 
plans,  he  concluded  to  purchase  the  good  will  and  fixtures  of  a  private 
«chool  for  boys  recently  established  in  New  Haven.  lie  found  that 
lie  had  been  most  grossly  deceived  in  regard  to  the  prospects  and  con- 
dition of  the  school,  but  by  great  energy,  he  brought  it  up  to  a  good 
reputation,  and  the  number  of  scholars  rapidly  increased.  At  the 
same  time,  he  entered  his  name  as  student  at  law  in  the  office  of  Hon. 
Seth  P.  Staples,  intending  to  make  that  his  profession.  But  he  soon 
found  this  double  burden  too  severe  a  strain  even  for  his  iron  constitu- 
tion. At  that  time  it  was  his  habit  to  study  till  midnight,  and  rise  at 
five  in  the  morning  to  resume  his  laI>ors ;  and  his  health  began  to 
Buffer  from  this  unremitting  toil  day  and  night.  So  a  Aivorable 
opportunity  offering,  he  disposed  of  his  school,  abandoned  forever  the 
study  of  law,  and  engaged  as  tutor  in  Col.  Carter's  family  at  Sabine 
Hall,  Richmond  County,  Virginia. 

It  13  curious  in  this  swifk- moving  age,  to  trace  his  slow  and  tedious 
journey  by  stage  and  boat  Leaving  New  Haven,  Decombor  29th, 
1817,  he  did  not  reach  Sabine  Hall  till  the  12th  of  the  following 
month.  Here  he  was  received  with  true  Virginian  hospitality,  and 
soon  won  the  attachment  of  his  pupils,  and  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact  His  position  was 
peculiarly  favorable  for  seeing  Southern  customs  in  their  best  aspects, 
and  his  year's  residence  in  Virginia  was  always  regarded  by  him  as  a 
pleasing  episo<le  in  his  life.  Col.  Carter  numbered  among  his  friends 
and  family  connections  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  aristocratic 
fiimilies  in  the  state.  The  plantation  was  very  extensive,  the  house, 
of  the  old  English  style,  was  at  once  peculiar  and  ])ictiiresque,  the 
grounds  were  spacious  and  handsome,  the  equipages,  attendants,  id 
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Bhort,  the  i;vhole  establishment  on  the  largest  and  most  liberal  scak. 
The  free  and  open  hospitality  of  the  society  there  impresMd  Mr. 
Bailey  very  favorably ;  and  he  was  no  less  struck  with  the  lack  of 
that  thrift  and  home  comfort  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  New  Eng- 
lander,  which  was  often  strangely  blended  with  an  almost  princely 
magnificence. 

While  in  Virginia,  he  accompanied  Col.  Carter's  family  in  their 
annual  summer  excursion  to  the  mountains,  and  spent  some  time  at 
Oakly,  a  seat  in  the  northern  Neck  of  Virginia.     His  journal  con- 
tains full  and  glowing  descriptions  of  the  various  scenes  he  visited ; 
particularly  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  other  wonders  of  nature  in 
that  region,  and  of   his  visit  to  the  birthplace  and  the  grave  of 
Washington.     The  journey  was  mostly  performed  on  horseback,  and 
gave  rise  to  many  amusing  and  exciting  adventures.     In  the  absence 
of  inns,  the  party  used  generally  to  pass  the  night  at  the  residences 
of  their  various  friends  on  the  route,  often  prolonging  their  stay  to 
several  days.     In  his  remarks  upon  the  ladies  of  a  family  thus  visited, 
may  be  traced  the  germ  of  the  conviction  which  he  afterwards  so 
strongly  cherished  and  so  triumphantly  maintained  in  regard  to  the 
mental  powers  and  capacities  of  woman.     **  These  ladies,**  says  he, 
**show  by  their  example,  that  the  toilet  ought  not  to  engross  the 
whole  of  a  woman's  life;  that  her  mind  is  capable  of  higher  and 
nobler  attainments  than  to  adjust  a  ribbon  or  display  a  gewgaw  to 
the  best  advantage !" 

His  remarks  on  the  frivolity  of  life  at  the  Springs  show  an  unusual 
gravity  and  dignity  of  character  for  a  young  man  of ' twenty- three. 
After  indulging  in  a  vein  of  humor  and  sportive  satire  on  the  various 
classes  of  pleasure-seekers  there  congregated,  he  adds,  "For  a  per- 
son who  considers  life  too  short  to  perform  the  active  duties  incum- 
bent on  man — who  views  all  actions  in  reference  to  their  ends,  and 
receives  pleasure  from  them  in  proportion  to  their  utility,  a  watering- 
place  has  no  charms ;  and  even  the  votaries  of  pleasure  soon  become 
satiated." 

Perhaps  in  the  present  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  know  how  the  subject  of  slavery  was  regarded  in 
Virginia  some  forty  years  since;  at  least  how  it  appeared  to  be 
regarded  by  one  who  had  wide  opportunities  for  observation,  and  who 
was  certainly  unprejudiced  and  dispassionate  in  his  judgment.  The 
following  paragraph  seems  almost  prophetic. 

"State^smen  and  politicians  have  already  begun  to  discuss  the  most 
feasible  plan  for  emancipating  all  the  slaves  in  America.  It  is 
probable  that  a  century  will  be  too  short  a  period  to  finish  this  great 
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work;  but  there  is  no  subject  which  so  loudly  and  imperiously 
demands  the  attention  of  the  American  people  as  this.  The  people 
of  the  South  begin  to  view  slavery  in  its  true  light.  Instead  of  a 
blessing,  they  regard  it  as  a  curse,  entailed  upon  them  by  their 
ancestors,  which  it  will  require  all  their  energies  to  do  away.  On  this 
subject,  I  have  heard  but  one  voice  in  Virginia.  A  dark  cloud  hanp* 
over  the  fviiure  destinies  of  this  section  of  our  country,  which  few  can 
behold  without  trembling^  and  of  which  its  inhabitants  are  fully 

Mr.  Bailey  remained  a  little  more  than  a  year  in  Virginia,  when 
he  returned  to  West  Newbury,  and  afterwards  went  to  Newburyport, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  opened  a  private  school  for  young  ladies. 
There  he  formed  many  life-long  ties.  His  friendship  with  the  Rev. 
John  Pierpont,  which  death  has  hardly  severed,  there  commenced; — 
and  there  are  many  others  who  still  recall  with  pleasure  these  early 
days  sacred  to  glowing  hopes,  and  true  and  honest  hearts.  There  too, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Allen  Dodge,  then  a  merchant 
of  that  town,  wlio  placed  his  daughters  under  his  instruction ;  one  of 
whom  a  few  years  later,  became  his  wife.  Her  brother,  Hon.  Allen 
W.  Dodge,  now  of  Hamilton,  Mass.,  has  cordially  furnished  a  most 
faithful  portraiture  of  his  departed  friend  and  brother,  which  will  be 
introduced  hereafter. 

Highly  appreciated  and  successful  in  Newburyport;  he  yet  regarded 
Boston  as  a  wider  and  more  congenial  field  of  action ;  and  in  the 
year  1823,  accepted  with  pleasure  an  appointment  as  head  master  of 
the  Franklin  Grammar  School  for  boys  in  that  city.  This  school  had 
latterly  fallen  into  a  very  low  state  of  discipline,  and  the  boys  had 
almost  held  the  reins  in  their  own  hands ;  but  a  few  firm  but  judicious 
cases  of  discipline  at  first,  soon  established  the  authority  of  their  new 
master,  who  then  easily  won  their  love  and  confidence.  The  power 
of  his  influence  over  them  may  be  illustrated  from  the  fact,  that 
being  unavoidably  detained  from  school  one  morning,  he  bent  his 
steps  thither  late  in  the  forenoon,  almost  dreading  to  encounter  a 
scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion ;  to  his  surprise,  however,  he  found 
the  whole  school  in  perfect  order  and  busily  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  regular  lessons,  having  elected  two  of  the  best  scholars 
in  their  number,  as  teachers  pro  tern.  / 

Early  in  the  year  1825,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Adeline  Dodge  of 

Newburyport.     Although  very  young,  only  eighteen,  she  possessed  a 

mind  of  fine  natural  endowments,  improved  by  a  much  more  liberal 

course  of  education  than  was  common  at  that  day.     A  constant 

suflferer  from  ill-health  through  life,  she  was  ever  the  true  sympa 
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tliizing  wife,  whose   love  and  reverence  for  her  husband  knew  no 
bounds. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  unanimously  pronounced  the  successful 
competitor  for  the  Prize  Ode  to  be  delivered  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
on  the  anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday.  A  few  extracts  from 
this  poem  will  show  that  he  possessed  poetic  talent  of  no  mean  order. 
Many  of  the  fugitive  pieces  from  his  pen  that  appeared  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  were  of  marked  beauty;  and  indeed,  Griswold 
includes  him  among  his  "Poets  of  America."  He  was  several  tim< 
appointed  Poet  for  the  Anniversaries  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  hii 
Ahna  Mater^  an  honor  which,  however,  circumstances  always  prevent 
him  from  accepting. 

The  Ode  which  is  entitled  "The  Triumphs  of  Liberty,"  opens  witbt^  ^4 
an  invocation  to  the  Spirit  of  Freedom,  and  then  depicts  her  triumph .k=£'^-^^ 
in  the  contests  for  liberty  and  independence  in  Greece,  and  on  "th«::^_^|]je 
Andes*  fronts  of  snow,"  which  then  claimed  so  large  a  share  of  thciC^  the 
public  sympathy  and  interest,  lie  next  turns  to  the  oppressors  AQ-c^'.^^ind 
tyrants  of  the  human  race,  and  predicts  their  final  overthrow.  Ther^^^-^gn 
by  an  easy  transition,  he  invokes  the  spirit  of  Washington.  TtCl^T^j 
following  passage  commemorates  Lafayette's  visit  to  his  tomb. 

"  Say,  ye  JDst  spirits  of  the  good  and  brave, 
Were  tears  of  holier  feeling  ever  shed, 
O^er  the  proud  marble  of  the  regal  dead, 

Than  gushed  at  Vernon's  rude  and  lonely  grave ; 
When  from  your  starry  thrones,  ye  saw  the  son, 
lie  loved  and  honored  ? — weep  for  Washington." 

The  following  are  the  closing  lines  of  the  poem, — 

*^  As  fade  the  raiubow  hues  of  day. 
Earth *8  gorgeous  pageants  pass  away, 
Her  temples,  arehes,  monuments,  most  fidl ; 
For  Time's  oblivious  hand  is  on  them  all. 

Tlie  yroudest  kings  muvt  end  their  toil, 
To  slumber  with  the  humblest  dead, — 

Earth's  conquerors  miujc^le  with  the  soil, 
That  groaned  beneath  their  iron  tread  ; 
And  all  the  trophies  of  their  power  and  gailt, 
Sink  to  oblivion  with  the  blood  they  spilt. 
But  still  the  everlasting  voice  of  Fame, 
Shall  swell  in  anthems  to  The  Patriot's  name, 
Who  toiled — who  lived — to  bless  mankind— and  huled 

Oppression  from  the  throne, 
Where  long  she  swayed,  remorseless  and  alone, 

Her  scorpion  sceptre  o'er  a  shrinking  world, 
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Wliat  thoofirh  DO  sculptared  marble  gaard  his  dust, 
Nor  "  mouldering  urn  "  receive  the  hallowed  trust, 
For  him  a  proutlor  mausoleum  towers 
Which  Time  but  stremrthens  with  his  storms  and  showers. 

The  land  he  saved,  the  empire  of  Thb  Free, — 
Thy  broad  aud  steadfast  throne,  triumphant  Libbrtt  !** 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  same  year,  the  Iliij^h  School  for  Girls  was 
established  as  an  experiment^  and  Mr.  Bailey  was  selected  as  its 
teacher.  He  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  November  15th,  1825, 
and  soon  infused  his  own  enthusiasm  and  spirit  into  the  school.  The 
Dumber  of  applicants  for  admission,  was  more  than  the  limited 
accommtxlatioiis  provided  could  possibly  contain.  But  the  jealousy 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  city  government  was  early  excited  by 
the  rapid  strides  of  the  school  to  }>opularity,  and  it  was  subjected  to 
various  [»etty  annoyances,  and  worst  of  all  to  neglect,  by  those  who 
should  have  cherished  and  fostered  iL 

The  mayor  of  the  city,  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  in  particular,  had 
never  been  friendly  to  the  school,  and  pronounced  it  an  "entire  failure" 
in  a  report  which  he  ])resentod  regarding  the  Public  Schools  of  lios- 
ton.  Though  this  report  was  published  after  Mr.  Bailey's  resigna- 
Uon  of  his  position  as  master  of  the  High  School,  and  when  the 
private  scliool  he  had  o}>ened  was  in  the  full  tide  of  success,  still  he 
felt  called  upon  to  vindicate  the  High  School  from  such  a  charge. 
He  accordingly  wrote  a  "  Review  of  the  Mayor's  Report,'*  in  which 
he  set  forth  the  facts  with  great  power  and  vigor.  This  Review 
attracted  much  attention  at  the  time,  and  as  it  not  onlv  contains  the 
histor}'  of  the  High  School  for  girls  in  lioston,  but  also  presents  some 
of  Mr.  Bailey's  own  views  on  the  subject  of  education,  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  condense  it.  and  append  it  to  this  article,  where 
accordingly  it  will  be  found. 

The  "Young  Ladic«'  High  School "  established  December,  182'7, 
in  rooms  taken  in  Spring  Lane,  may  almost  be  said  to  have  inaugura- 
ted a  new  era  in  ft.*niale  education.  Here  Mr.  Bailey  could  give  free 
scope  to  the  development  of  his  favorite  and  long-cherished  ideas  as 
to  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  extending  the  widest  and  most  liberal 
culture  to  the  female  mind.  How  successfully  these  ideas  were  carried 
out,  how  nobly  maintained,  how  closely  they  appealed  to  tlie  sympa- 
thies of  the  community,  may  be  read  in  the  history  of  this  school. 
From  the  first  it  commanded  a  wide-spread  patronage,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation,  not  only  in  I^ston  and  its  vicinity,  but  in  remote 
and  distant  quarters.  It  numbered  among  its  members,  those  from 
the  South  and  -West,  from  the  British  Provinces,  as  well  as  from  the 
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larger  cities  and  towns  of  the  East.  Mr.  Bailej  was  alwap  extremelj 
liberal  in  freely  bestowing  all  the  advantages  of  the  school  cm  those 
whose  means  would  not  allow  them  to  acquire  such  an  education  a» 
their  talents  merited.  Beside  many  others  he  thus  aided,  be  was 
for  a  long  time  in  the  habit  of  educating  without  charge,  one  of  the 
graduates  from  each  of  the  public  schools  for  girls  in  Boston,  leaving 
it  to  the  masters  to  select  the  most  deserving.  An  incalculable 
amount  of  good  was  thus  done,  and  so  kindly  and  delicately  that  non« 
but  the  recipients  knew  the  fact. 

All  the  arrangements  of  the  school  were  on  the  most  liberal  scale. 
The  rooms,  particularly  those  at  Phillips  Place  and  the  Masonic 
Temple,  were  spacious,  and  conveniently,  not  to  say  elegantly, 
furnished.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  points  were  not  con- 
sidered so  important  thirty  years  since,  as  at  the  present  day ;  and 
Mr.  Bailey  may  almost  be  regarded  as  much  a  pioneer  in  this  respect, 
as  in  his  views  of  female  education.  The  convenient  desks,  the  hand- 
some cases  filled  with  works  of  reference  and  of  literature,  the  cabinets 
of  shells  and  minerals,  the  extensive  and  valuable  apparatus,  most  of 
it  imported  from  Europe  at  great  cost,  were  new  features  in  most 
school-rooms  of  the  day,  and  added  not  a  little  to  the  interest  of  the 
scholars.  Then  too,  if  there  were  a  spot  for  flowers  to  grow,  it  was 
soon  covered  with  bright  and  blooming  plants,  for  he  was  not  only 
enthusiastic  in  his  love  for  flowers,  but  was  a  successful  cultivator  of 
them.  While  every  species  of  innocent  amusement  was  not  only 
allowed,  but  encouraged  at  the  hour  of  recess;  that  once  over,  the 
most  perfect  order  was  enjoined  "and  expected. 

Justice  can  hardly  be  done  at  this  late  day,  to  the  varions  excel- 
lencies of  the  school ;  to  the  order  and  precision  combined  with  a 
rare  spirit  and  enthusiasm ;  to  the  thoroughness  in  every  department, 
united  with  a  wide  spread  culture,  and  acquaintance  with  general 
literature.  The  course  of  instruction  was  liberal,  embracing  the 
ancient  and  modem  languages,  and  the  exact  sciences,  and  nevtr 
neglecting  the  common  English  branches.  To  carry  out  these  objects, 
the  best  teachers  of  modern  languages  and  modem  accomplishments 
were  obtained  that  could  be  procured,  and  in  most  cases  their  in- 
structions were  given  in  classes,  that  met  after  the  regular  exerciser 
of  the  school  had  closed.  Besides  these,  an  experienced  and  accom- 
plished preceptress,  and  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers  trained  nnder 
his  own  eye,  were  constantly  employed.  The  aims  and  scope  of  the 
school  may  be  inferred  from  his  own  words,  in  his  annual  catalogue. 
**  I  regard  the  discipline  of  the  mind  and  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge as  the  two  ends  of  education.     The  principal  object  in  a  well- 
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regulated  school,  should  not  be  to  teach  the  pupils  a  great  many 
things,  though  this  should  not  be  neglected.  But  it  should  be  to  call 
into  exercise  the  various  intellectual  powers,  and  to  establish  $uch 
faabita  of  thought,  as  shall  lead  the  learner  to  regard  the  work  of 
education  as  only  begun,  when  Uie  days  of  school-discipline  are 
finished/*  How  well  this  idea  was  carried  out,  let  those  testily  who 
still  are  reaping  its  benefits.  Another  prominent  object  of  the  sch<x>l, 
was  to  fit  yoiing  ladies  for  teachers ;  indeed,  he  often  recommended 
teaching  for  a  few  months  as  a  proper  finale,  to  those  who  were  about 
to  finish  their  school  course.  The  young  ladies,  educated  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  were  eagerly  sought  for  as  teachers  in  academies,  Ac,  at  the 
North,  and  as  governesses  at  the  South.  His  correspondence  on  this 
one  point  is  of  no  inconsiderable  amount,  and  he  probably  furnished 
hundreds  of  young  ladies  with  situations  as  teachers.  These  still 
sought  his  advice,  told  him  the  difficulties  of  their  new  position,  and 
losing  him  as  a  teacher,  yet  retained  him  as  a  faithful  and  valued 
friend.  • 

Visitors  from  every  quarter  were  attracted  to  the  school,  though 
there  was  never  any  public  exhibition  or  display  of  any  kind.  Other 
teachers  often  came,  who  noted  down  all  the  minutije  of  plan  and 
execution,  and  strove  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  place.  To  such, 
Mr.  Bailey  always  freely  gave  his  advice  and  aid,  even  when  sought 
by  those  who  were  about  establishing  similar  schools  in  the  same 
city,  for  he  was  far  above  the  petty  rivalry  of  little  minds,  and  was 
generous  in  his  fiiendshiji.  Perha|>s  the  secret  of  his  success  lay  in 
the  unbounded  influence  which  he  jxxssessed  over  his  scholars,  and  in 
the  animus  which  fired  the  whole  school.  The  master's  eye  was  felt 
to  be  on  each  one  of  the  whole  number,  and  the  utmost  thorough- 
ness and  precision  attended  each  movement  of  the  complicated 
machinery.  How  was  this  accomplished?  By  a  very  simple  method 
apparently.  While  the  First  Class  in  any  particular  branch,  was 
under  his  especial  charge,  and  each  of  the  other  classes  had  its  ap- 
pointed teacher,  often  when  least  expected,  he  came  into  one  of  the 
subordinate  classes,  and  there  would  be  an  exchange  of  teachers. 
Woe  then  to  the  delinquent  class,  and  the  delinquent  scholar !  In 
tears  and  trembling,  they  hear  their  sentence  to  renew  the  whole 
ground  again,  or  are  sent  into  a  lower  class.  But  if  they  do  well, 
how  precious  is  the  smile  and  word  of  praise  which  they  win  !  Never 
did  he  fail,  in  spite  of  cunningly  devised  plots  and  sly  manoeuvres,  to 
appear  before  the  class  in  Ciesar,  as  a  guide  over  the  pons  asinorumf 
If  they  stumbled  or  halted,  they  were  compelled  to  retrace  their  8te|« 
to  the  beginning  of  the  journey,  and  so  gather  strength  for  the  conflict ! 
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The  system  of  reviews  was  very  comprehensive  and  thorongL 
Every  book  that  was  gone  through  with  by  a  class,  was  reriewed  to 
him ;  she  who  could  satisfactorily  recite  the  long  lessons  aasigiied, 
could  take  another  book ;  otherwise  must  go  over  the  same  gronnd 
with  the  next  class.  The  Latin  Grammar  in  particular  was  studied 
with  almost  unequaied  thoroughness,  and,  in  ^t  was  never  abandoned, 
while  the  study  of  Latin  was  continued.  Every  lesson  and  exercise 
was  carefully  marked,  and  merits  were  deducted  for  tardiness  and 
misconduct.  At  the  close  of  the  term,  a  balance  was  struck ;  she 
who  had  the  greatest  number  of  merits,  took  the  **fir5t  rank,"  and  so 
on  through  the  whole  school.  There  was  an  immense  amount  of 
competition  for  these  honors ;  and  as  extra  merits  could  be  obtained 
for  extra  exercises,  the  contest  sometimes  became  not  only  exciting, 
but  almost  injurious  to  health  and  strength.  There  was  no  prize  hel 
out  to  these  competitors,  some  of  the  "little  girls"  to  be  sore,  woi 
medals  while  at  the  head  of  their  classes,  but  these  victors,  lik 
those  in  the  Olympic  games,  contended  for  the  honor  of  the  victoi 
alone. 

The  reputation  which  the  Young  Ladies'  High  School  enjoyed  fo 
excellence  in  reading,  and  in  compositions,  may  excuse  a  somewh 
extended  account  of  the  means  employed  to  bring  about  this  prol 
ciency.  Perhaps  the  shortest  explanation  may  be  to  say,  tliat  th 
classes  were  under  Mr.  Bailey's  personal  supervision,  and  thus  p 
forth  every  effort  to  meet  his  expectations.  Arranged  solely  in  refe 
ence  to  these  two  branches,  without  regard  to  any  other,  the  poo 
scholar  in  other  respects,  felt  that  here  she  might  achieve  a 
The  reading  was  always  in  presence  of  the  whole  school,  who  we 
required  to  give  their  attention  to  it,  and  often  to  vote  on  the  prom 
tion  of  those  they  thought  worthy  of  advancement  The  readin 
was  remarkably  distinct  and  natural,  and  free  firom  every  thing  li 
"mouthing"  or  affectation.  Original  compositions  were  requi 
weekly,  from  each  scholar,  who  was  usually  allowed  to  select  h 
own  subject.  These  compositions  were  most  carefully  corrected 
criticised ;  and  when  one  aj>peared  of  unusual  excellence,  it  wi 
"recorded,"  that  i.s,  copied  into  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  t 
writer,  if  in  a  lower  class,  was  at  once  promoted  to  the  first  cl 
Thirty  large  quarto  volumes  were  thus  filled  with  essays,  tales,  poem 
and  even  dramas,  many  of  which  were  of  high  order.  Three  of  tlm 
best  readers  in  the  school  were  selected  by  ballot  to  read  these  conc^ 
positions,  and  this  exercise  weekly  attracted  a  large  and  int^lliged 
audience,  drawn  not  from  curiosity  alone,  but  by  the  interest  of  tfcw 
pieces,  and  by  the  excellence  of  the  reading. 
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Perhaps  the  eyes  of  some  may  rest  upon  this  page  to  whom  this 
sketch,  imperfect  as  it  is,  presents  no  vague  abstraction.  They  can 
recall  the  kindling  eye  and  glowing  cheek  of  these  youthful  aspirants 
for  knowledge;  <A^y  can  tell  of  the  untiring  interest  which  never 
flagged  in  ai<cending  her  rugged  stee}>9.  No  teacher  ever  held  more 
absolute  control  over  the  hearts  of  his  scholars,  or  ever  had  more 
entire  confidence  rejxised  in  him,  which  was  constantly  manifesting 
itself  in  various  ways.  From  the  many  expressions  of  love  and 
friendship  which  he  received  from  time  to  time,  tlio  conclusion  of  the 
fiirewell  address  of  his  pupils  on  his  giving  up  the  charge  of  the 
Young  Ladies'  High  School,  is  selected  as  showing  how  they  regarded 
hiDi. 

"  We  are  grieved  that  you  deprive  us  of  the  advantage  of  your 
instruction.  We  are  disap|>ointed  that  you  leave  the  sphere  whi('h 
has  seemed  so  peculiarly  your  own.  We  should  better  love  to  see 
you  continue  to  occupy  the  station  for  which  you  are  so  admirably 
qualified.  We  are  sure  that  many,  many  voices  from  abroad  will  echo 
our  sentiments;  that  many  amongst  your  former  pupils,  who  have 
witnessed  your  faithful  exertions  in  the  cause  of  intellectual  advance- 
ment, observe  with  feelings  of  regret,  your  abdication  of  the  .seat 
where  you  have  so  long  remained,  surrounded  by  ])leasant  assoi'ia- 
tions  and  grateful  remembrances.    , 

You  go  from  us — how  shall  the  mind  know  its  home,  wlien  the 
genius  that  identified  it,  hjis  departed  !  We  can  not  forget  you  :  but 
where  you  go,  you  will  not  be  reminded  of  us  by  everything  about 
you.  May  we  ask  you  then  to  take  tins  simple  piece  of  plate,  that 
the  sight  of  it  may  bring  Iwfore  your  mind's  eye,  those  whom  you 
now  leave,  wliose  kindest  wishes  for  your  liapj)iness,  whose  deepest 
interest  in  your  prosperity,  will  ever  l.>e  with  you." 

While  Mr.  13ailey's  time  and  thoughts  were  chietly  occupied  by  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  yet  he  was  by  no  means,  the  mere  pedagogue. 
His  mintl  was  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  in  its  aims ;  his  indus- 
try, untiring ;  and  his  public  spirit  led  him  to  accept  many  jjositions 
which  were  no  sinecures.  In  1830,  he  was  one  of  a  committee  to 
draft  the  constitution  for  the  permanent  organization  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction  ;*  and  he  held  various  offices  in  that  Iwdy, 
which  involved  a  large  amount  of  lalx>r  and  correspondence.  He 
was  also  appointed  on  committees  to  publish  volumes  of  tlie  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  Institute,  and  to  arrange  the  programmes  of  the 
meetings  when  held  in  Boston — which  duties  must  have  encroached 
considerably  on  his  time.     He  was  a  member  of  the  City  Council  of 

*  See  Barnard'!  ^'American  Journal  0/  EducatUm^"  Vol.  II.,  p.  2/L 
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Boston  for  several  years ;  and  was  also  a  Director  of  the  House  of  Re- 
formation, in  which  institution  he  always  manifested  a  deep  interest, 
and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  which,  he  labored  faithfully  and 
judiciously  for  many  years. 

Ilis  literary  productions  during  this  period  were  important,  and 
involved  much  time  and  labor.  He  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  con- 
tributor to  the  columns  of  the  ^^  Courier,^  then  edited  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Buckingham,  and  to  several  other  papers  and  periodicals.  He 
was  often  called  upon  to  deliver  lectures  before  lyceums,  and  indeed 
was  president  of  the  Boston  Lyceum  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Boston  Mechanics^  Institution.  Several  unfinished  works  on  Geome- 
try, Astronomy  and  other  scientific  subjects,  and  copious  Note-books, 
attest  his  industry.  Besides  these,  he  compiled  in  1831,  an  excellent 
selection  of  reading  lessons,  well  known  for  many  years,  as  "^T^he 
Young  Ladies^  Clans  JSook^  This  was  followed  by  ^BakeiPelP* 
Philosophical  Conversations^*  an  English  treatise  on  Philosophy, 
written  in  a  familiar  style,  which  he  revised,  and  adapted  for  use  iu 
American  schools.  But  the  work  which  most  bears  his  peculiar 
stamp  as  author,  and  by  which  he  is  best  known,  is  *'''Bailey*s  Algebra^* 
published  first  iu  1833,  and  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  young 
ladies — though  it  has  also  been  extensively  used  as  a  text-book  for 
boys.  It  was  the  first  work  on  the  science  that  pretended  to  be 
adapted  to  the  wants  uf  beginners,  and  its  popularity  was  such,  that 
it  continued  to  be  used  in  spite  of  the  numerous  and  more  modtfrn 
treatises  that  were  constantly  issued  from  the  press.  So  much  so  that 
its  publishers  have  recently  had  it  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged,  iu 
order  to  adapt  it  more  fully  to  the  wants  of  schools  of  the  present 
day. 

It  will  be  asked,  **How  was  Mr.  Bailey  able  to  accomplish  so 
much  V'  By  simple,  unremitting  industry,  and  method  in  all  his 
operations.  He  rose  very  early,  sometimes  at  three  and  often  at  four 
o'clock,  and  studied  before  breakfast  Though  very  hospitable,  be 
did  not  mingle  much  in  general  society.  His  pleasures  were  simple ; 
to  cultivate  his  little  garden,  bowl  for  a  few  hours  with  some  of  lus 
chosen  friends,  take  a  ride  with  his  family  in  the  beautiful  environs 
of  Boston,  these  he  enjoyed  keenly,  and  entered  into  with  all  his 
heart.  His  health  was  almost  uniformly  good  ;  he  was  never  troubled 
with  dyspepsia  and  headache,  these  banes  of  the  8chot>l-room.  And 
when  even  his  strength  and  power  of  endurance  flagged  at  the  ond 
of  the  year's  work,  a  run  into  the  country  in  the  summer  vacation,  or 
a  few  weeks'  gunning  on  the  marshes  of  Cape  Cod,  would  soon  restore 
his  wonted  vigor.     His  massive  frame,  and   uncommon  stature,  to- 
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gethor  with  his  somewhat  peculiar  stjle  of  dress,  would  at  once  cause 
him  to  be  singled  out  in  a  crowd.  His  features  were  decided  and 
strongly  marked,  and  denoted  power  and  force  of  character ;  while 
his  eye  was  expressive  of  a  kind  and  tender  nature.  A  hard  worker 
while  he  worked,  no  one  enjoyed  more  the  hour  of  leisure,  a  pleasant 
talk  with  his  friends,  or  a  merry  romp  with  his  children. 

Thus  happily  and  usefully  the  busy  years  fled  on.  Blessed  with 
health  and  prosperity,  almost  idolized  by  his  scholars,  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  true  and  noble  hearted  friends,  men  and  women  of  talent 
and  refinement,  happy  in  his  family  and  home — his  cup  of  earthly 
blessings  seemed  indeed  to  be  full  and  running  over.  But  a  change 
was  near  at  hand;  misfortune  overtook  him  suddenly,  and  from  every 
quarter ;  so  that  to  use  his  own  expressive  words,  it  needed  not  the 
assurance  of  Holy  Writ  to  convince  him,  '^that  man  is  born  unto 
trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.** 

The  crisis  of  1837  is  doubtless  well  remembered.  Mr.  Bailey  suf- 
fered heavy  losses  in  the  general  panic  and  pressure  from  the  failure 
of  those  who  owed  him,  to  meet  their  engagements,  and  from  the 
withdrawal  of  patronage  from  his  school.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
deprived  of  the  income  of  his  books,  through  the  failure  of  his  pub- 
lishers. His  current  expenses  had  always  been  great ;  for  he  had 
always  spent  freely  so  long  as  he  had  hieans,  and  had  been  generous 
almost  to  a  fault ;  and  the  crash  found  him  with  his  resources  crip- 
pled, and  totally  unprepared  to  meet  the  storm. 

In  this  emergency  he  acted  promptly  and  decidedly.  He  at  once 
broke  up  his  establishment  in  Boston,  disposing  of  every  superfluous 
arUcle,  including  even  the  greater  part  of  his  large  and  valuable 
library,  and  determined  to  relinquish  his  connection  with  the  Young 
Ladies'  High  School,  and  to  open  4  private  school  for  boys  in  the 
conntry.  But  his  troubles  had  not  reached  their  climax.  The  gen- 
tleman who  purchased  the  good-will  and  fixtures  of  the  school,  died 
suddenly  of  brain  fever,  after  the  papers  had  been  signed  and  before 
the  first  payment  was  made,  leaving  his  estate  utterly  insolvent.  Mr. 
Bailey  was  almost  ruined  by  this  event ;  yet  he  was  not  crushed  by 
it,  as  a  weaker  nature  might  have  been.  His  warmest  sympathy  as  a 
man  and  a  Christian  was  at  once  excited  for  the  family  thus  suddenly 
rendered  desolate ;  and  he  endeavored  as  much  as  possible  to  arrange 
matters  for  their  benefit,  and  was  never  heard  to  utter  a  word  of  re- 
proach in  reference  to  the  whole  matter. 

Having  settled  up  his  affairs  as  well  as  possible,  Mr.  Bailey  opened 
hiB  school  for  boys  in  the  following  summer  at  Roxbury,  feeling  that 
he  was  indeed  a  poor  man  and  had  the  world  to  begin  over  again,  but 
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goiug  to  work  with  a  brave  heart  and  a  cheerful  spirit  The  school 
was  intended  to  be  select  and  of  a  high  character,  and  the  number 
was  limited  to  twenty,  all  of  whom  were  engaged  to  enter  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Should  this  sketch  come  to  the  notice  of  any  of 
those  who  then  had  the  privilege  of  being  his  pupils,  they  will 
readily  recall  the  delightful  relations  subsisting  between  him  and 
them.  At  once  friend  and  teacher,  they  not  only  sought  his  counsel 
in  their  studies,  but  in  all  their  sports  and  amusements.  No  expedi- 
tion was  quite  complete  without  his  presence.  They  loved  him  as  a 
father,  and  their  grief  at  his  death  was  deep  and  uncontrollable. 

In  the  spring  of  1839,  he  removed  to  Lynn,  and  rented  the  estate, 
then  known  as  "  Lynn  Mineral  Spring" — but  now  as  the  elegant  seat 
of  Hon.  Richard  Fay — "  Linmere."  In  this  charming  spot,  he  seemed 
to  breathe  a  freer  life  and  air.  The  wild  and  romantic  scenery  on 
the  shores  of  that  beautiful  pond,  might  well  satisfy  the  must  ardent 
lover  of  nature,  while  his  tasteful  hand  found  abundant  and  pleasing 
occupation  in  arranging  the  grounds,  and  bringing  order  out  of  con- 
fusion. Never  had  he  seemed  so  perfectly  happy,  never  did  life  seem 
to  open  such  noble  aims.  He  was  content  to  live  simply  and  to  work 
hard,  that  he-  nnght  thus  be  enabled  to  discharge  every  obligation  he 
had  incurred ;  and  a  long,  hap])y,  and  useful  career  seemed  opening 
bright  before  him.     But  the  end  was  drawing  nigh. 

One  sultry  at\ernoon  in  mid-summer — Friday,  July  26th, — coming 
hastily  into  the  house,  he  stepped  on  a  large  nail  with  such  forc«,  that 
it  ran  its  whole  length  through  his  boot  into  his  foot.  Entering  the 
house,  he  drew  it  out  with  some  effort,  and  handing  it  to  his  wife, 
said,  **  lav  that  away,  there  n)av  be  a  sad  tale  to  tell  of  it"  It  is  a. 
Httle  singular  tliat  he  had  always  had  a  peculiar  dread,  almost  an  in- 
stinctive horror  of  the  lock-jaw.  With  this  feeling,  no  time  was  lost 
in  applyijig  the  proper  remedies,  and  in  consulting  the  best  medical 
advice  at  hand.  He  also  consulted  Dr.  Hayward  of  Boston,  formerly 
his  family  physician,  and  nothing  that  could  be  done,  was  neglected ; 
though  after  a  few  days,  tho  pain  and  inflammation  had  so  much  sub- 
sid('d,  that  it  was  hoped  by  his  family  that  their  apprehensions  of 
danger  were  groundless. 

On  Saturday,  the  ninth  day  after  the  accident,  the  summer  vaca- 
tion commenced,  and  most  of  his  scholars  departed  for  home.  He 
took  leave  of  them  pleasantly  and  cheerfully,  giving  each  a  kind 
word,  and  then  sat  at  his  desk  the  rest  of  the  morning  busily  engaged 
in  writing.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  he  was  occupied  in  arrang- 
ing his  papers,  and  leaving  directions  for  the  guidance  o^  his  family 
in  case  of  his  death.     At  dinner  he  appeared  composed  and  calm 
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and  che<»rful  as  usual,  but  it  was  noticed  he  did  not  eat  To  the 
anxious  inquiry  as  to  the  cause,  he  acknowledged,  slowly  and 
reluctantly,  as  if  unwilling  to  give  pain,  that  he  did  have  "  a  sort  of 
tightness  about  his  jaws,  but  perhaps  it  was  only  fancy.**  Who  can 
picture  the  horror  and  dismay  of  that  moment  ?  A  physician  was 
immediately  sent  for,  and  powerful  remedies  applied.  The  hope  was 
still  cherished  that  he  might  escape,  but  in  the  night,  he  was  seized 
with  severe  pain  and  stricture  across  his  chest,  and  much  agaiijst  his 
will,  his  wife  insisted  on  rousing  the  family  and  again  sending  for  Pr. 
Peirson  of  Salem.  He  insisted  on  dressing  and  coming  down  stairs, 
**it  seemed  too  much  like  being  sick  to  stay  up  stairs.**  Almost 
always  in  vigorous  health,  he  hardly  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word 
iick;  and  now  as  ho  sat  conversing  on  various  interesting  subjects, 
more  thoughtful  of  others  than  of  himself,  it  was  hard  for  those 
around,  to  realize  his  danger ;  but  ke  did  fully  and  completely.  In 
the  same  composed  way  he  met  his  physician,  apologizing  for  the 
trouble  he  had  put  him  to,  in  calling  him  up  at  midnight.  It  was 
afterwards  told  how  calmly  he  had  inquired  into  the  probable  effect 
of  an  amputation,  and  how  with  equal  calmness  he  received  the  an- 
swer, "Too  late."  At  three  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  only  twenty- 
four  hours  before  his  death,  he  walked  slowly  up  stairs  with  the 
assistance  of  his  cane — never,  alas !  to  descend  alive. 

The  next  day  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  Sabbath.  Gay  flowers 
were  blooming,  and  sweet  birds  were  singing,  each  noted  in  turn  by 
the  sick  man.  Powerful  opiates  had  been  administered  to  relieve  the 
pain,  but  in  vain.  lie  was  able,  however,  to  swallow  liquids  through 
the  day ;  though  when  one  of  his  little  children  anxiously  asked  him 
if  his  jaws  had  locked  any  more,  he  seemed  to  brace  himself  up  and 
ner^'e  himself  to  answer,  "I  think  they  are;  it  comes  on  slow  but 
rery  sure.**  The  most  skillful  physicians  were  summoned ;  anxious 
fiiends  and  relatives  gatliered  to  the  house  of  sorrow.  To  each,  lu 
Uie  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  of  pain  which  grew  more  and  more 
severe,  he  addressed  a  kindly  word,  sending  flowers  to  one,  and  mes- 
sages of  affection  to  another.  In  the  presence  of  his  family  he  was 
calm,  but  in  their  absence,  his  anxiety  for  their  fate,  thus  left  alone  in 
the  world,  was  uncontrollable — "Oh  God!"  he  cried,  *'what  will 
become  of  my  poor  wife  and  children  ?*' 

And  so  the  weary  day  wore  on.  As  the  sun  set,  he  soemed 
drowsy,  it  was  difficult  to  rouse  him  to  take  his  medicine.  It  was  but 
the  precursor  of  the  last,  long  sleep.  The  disease  mercifully  went  to 
the  brain  rather  than  to  the  spine,  as  had  been  feared,  and  there  the 
strong  man  lay  in  an  unconscious  stujior,  breathing  out  his  rich  life 
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in  deep  groans  of  agony.  That  ear  which  had  ever  been  open  to  the 
voice  of  suffering,  was  now  deaf  to  the  cries  and  entreaties  of  his 
loved  ones  to  give  them  one  last  word,  one  last  sign.  The  life  was 
slowly  ebbing  from  the  stout,  loving  heart, — 

'*•  And  when  the  ran  in  all  his  state, 

Illumed  the  eastern  skies ; 
lie  passed  through  Glory^s  Morning  gate, 

And  walked  in  Paradise." 

Of  Mr.  Bailey's  character  as  a  man  and  as  a  teacher,  others  will 
allowed  to  speak.     As  a  husband  and  a  father,  who  can  tell  his  worth 
To  that  family  of  five  young  children,  the  memory  of  their  de 
father,  of  his  wishes  and  hopes,  of  his  words  and  instruction — h 
been  as  fresh  and  binding,  and  more  sacred  than  that  of  many 
living  parent     And  in  all  the  blessings  of  their  after  life,  they  hav 
ever  felt  that  their  richest  inheritance  has  been  to  call  themselves  ki 
children.     His  wife  too,  having  lost  the  strong  arm  she  had  hithe 
leaned  upon,  nobly  discharged  the  double  duty  now  devolving  on  her^ 
and  bent  every  energy  and  devoted  all  her  strength  to  the  task  o: 
rearing  these  children,  as  he  would  have  them  reared. 

His  friends  were  deeply  stirred  by  his  death.     During  his  long  resi 
dence  in  Boston,  i)is  uniform  courtesy  and  dignity  of  bearing,  and  hi 
kind  and  unaffected  regard  for  the  welfare  of  others,  had  won  hi 
many  friends,  from  every  walk  in  life.     After  the  first  shock  of  grief, 
these  true  friends  began  to  inquire  into  the  best  way  of  showing  thei 
love  and  regard  for  the  memory  of  him  who  was  gone.     And  the 
most  liberally  and  wisely  decided  to  subscribe  a  sufficient  sum  to  fi 
the  copy-rights  of  tlie  books  which  he  had  published,  from  the  en 
cumbrances  upon  them,  and  thus  secure  a  sure  provision  for  th 
education  of  his  children. 

Those  who  so  long  had  sat  under  his  watch-care  and  instruction 
heard  of  his  sudden  and  most  unlooked  for  death  with  sorrow  and  dis 
may.  But  one  voice  went  up  from  among  them,  that  of  anguish 
mingled  with  syn)pathy.  The  following  lines,  being  a  portion  of 
poem  on  his  death  by  one  of  his  pupils,  may  not  be  inappropriate  oi 
unacceptable ; — 

*^  Not  I  alone  deplore  thy  hapless  fate, 
Thou  good  and  gifted,  generous  and  great ! 
She,  tliat  sad  mourner  by  thy  silent  bier, 
Shedding  in  speechless  grief,  the  frequent  tear ; 
And  they,  whose  names  dwelt  latest  on  thy  tongue, 
OVr  whom  a  father's  shield  of  love  was  flung, — 
Their  depth  of  woe  His  might  alone  can  scan 
Whose  eye  beams  love,  whose  voioe  *^  speaks  peaoe  *'  to 
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lett  diee  in  peace  I  thou  tired  and  troity  friend  I 

Shall  we  in  hopeleas  jprief  around  thee  bend  T 

"ytt  hare  thy  smilos  the  lorrowing  heart  made  glad, 

rhy  presence  cheered  the  ddubting  and  the  aad. 

fn  many  a  heart  thy  monument  ii  reared, 

Wlioae  grat^'ful  thoughts  record  thy  name  revered, 

Each  princely  deed  thougli  done  in  »ecrecy, 

Shall  rise  tolieavcn,  and  thy  memorial  be. 

rhy  aoul  shall  enter  its  immortal  rest, — 

Homo  of  the  weary — guerdon  of  the  blest !" 

Many  obituary  notices  appeared  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  from 
which  the  following  is  selected  from  the  ^^Salem  Gazette^^  August 
13th,  1830.     What  friend  wrote  it,  is  not  known  to  his  family. 

'^So  many,  tender  and  affecting  recollections  crowd  upon  the  mind, 
in  contemplating  the  sudden  close  of  a  life  of  such  varied  usefulness 
and  excellence,  that  words  utterly  fail  to  express  the  overwhelming 
grief  which  has  been  brought  into  his  own  family,  the  deep  sorrow 
which  will  be  felt  by  so  many  other  families  of  which  he  was  the 
honored  and  beloved  friend,  or  the  strong  feeling  of  sadness  and 
sympathy  which  his  death  will  occasion  in  the  community  of  which 
he  was  so  long  a  valueil  citizen. 

Of  Mr.  Bailey's  scientific  and  literary  attainments — of  his  high 
reputation  as  an  instructor,  of  the  untiring  industry  which  led  him  to 
occupy  the  intervals  of  responsible  and  exhausting  professional  duty 
in  the  preparation  of  many  valuable  works  in  science  and  literature, 
of  the  energy  and  fidelity  with  which  for  several  years  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  city  government  of  Boston,  of  his 
varioui  usefulness  in  his  relations  to  society,  we  have  not  time  or  in- 
clination now  to  speak.  They  are  well  known  to  that  community  of 
which  he  was  so  long  a  member. 

But  it  is  of  the  virtues  of  his  heart,  it  is  of  the  qualities  that  make 
the  true  man,  which  he  so  eminently  possessed,  on  which  we  would 
for  a  moment,  dwell. 

Mr.  Bailey  had  a  noble  soul,  a  soul  which  disdained  everything 
mean  and  base,  and  which  had  an  instinctive  admiration  for  every- 
thing elevated  and  excellent.  He  had  a  strong  love  of  honesty  and 
truth.  Sincerity  and  frankness  characterized  his  whole  intercourse 
with  others.  He  carried  his  heart  in  his  hand.  He  was  not  willing 
that  anybody  should  take  him  for  better  or  wiser  than  he  actually 
was.  He  possessed  an  ardent  temperament,  but  it  was  united  with  a 
spirit  of  feminine  gentleness.  He  entered  with  zeal  and  animation 
into  every  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  men,  but  he  never  gave 
way  to  any  popular  impulse,  or  thought  any  plan  or  project  a  useful 
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one  simply  because  it  happened  to  be  fashionable.     His  coDstitutioDsl 
ardor,  his  benevolent  feelings,  his  gentle  temper,  united  with  his^ 

vivacity  and  playful  wit,  rendered  him  the  delight  of  the  social  circle 

Benignity  sat  upon  his  countenance.  He  was  liberal,  almost  to  a^ 
fault.  Ue  never  thought  of  himself,  when  he  could  serve  another  bj — 
self-forgetfuluess  or  self-denial.  He  professed  a  firm  belief  in  Unita — 
rian  Christianity,  and  his  practice  attested  the  sincerity  of  his  profes — 


sion.     What  he  was,  in  short,  as  a  husband,  a  father,  a  brother,  an 
a  friend,  those  best  can  tell,  who  feel  that  their  loss  in  these  relations 
is  irreparable. 

This  may  seem  excessive  eulogium  to  those  who  did  not  know  th 
man.     But  it  is  the  heart-felt  tribute  of  one  who  was  the  friend  o 
his  youth,  and  who  has  watched  with  the  interest  of  a  friend,  his  on- 
ward career  of  goodness  and  usefulness.     Its  fidelity  will  be  attestecnn 
by  the  voice  of  that  community  of  which   he  was  a  citizen,  and  bj 
the  thousands  of  young  hearts  who  will  tearfully  acknowledge  tha^ 
they  owe  to  him    their   highest   intellectual    attainments   and   tb 
dev^'lopment  of  the  best  principles  and  feelings  that  make  up  thei 
chanicter.*' 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  close  this  too  imperfect  sketch  of 
useful  a  life,  by  the  testimony  of  three  of  his  near  and  dear  friend 
each  of  whom  was  situated  in  circumstances  peculiarly  favorable,  for 
forming  a  correct  estimate  of  his  character  as  seen  from  differen*^ 
^t.Mnd -points. 

The  first  is  from  his  pastor  and  beloved  friend,  the  liev.  John  Pier- 
poiit;  who  knew  him   long  and  well,  under  every  varying  circum- 
stance of  life.      He  writes  as  follows,  under  the  date  of  Angus'^ 
14ili,  1859. 

**  When  I  say  that  Mr.  Bailey  was  a  member  of  my  family  six  o 
seven  years ;  that  in  all  that  time,  he  had  his  seat  at  the  table  nex 
to  me,  on  my  right  hand ;  that  I  thus  "  wintered  him  and  suminere 
him  ;'*  that  for  a  part,  at  least,  of  that  time,  some  of  my  childre 
were  under  his  instruction ;  and  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee  all  the  time  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  city,  first  as  maa — - 
ter  of  the  Franklin  School,  and  afterwards  as  the  first  and  only  prin — - 
cipal  of  the  High  School  for  girls,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  f 
had  opportunities  of  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  his  character. 

The  routine  of  a  public  teacher^s  professional  duties,  presents  buft 
few  salient  points  for  his  biographer.     Yet  I  think  that  there  is  no 
vocation  in  society  that  .ifFords  a  more  trying  field  of  labor,  or  a  better 
one  for  gaining  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  whole  character  of  the  individual,  than  that  of  a  teacher 
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of  a  large  common  school.  And,  taking  into  view  bis  fidelity  to  bis 
trust,  bis  full  acquaintance  with  the  matters  to  be  taught,  his  nitire 
felf-contral  under  exciting  circumstances,  bis  perfect  impartiality  in 
Lhe  administration  of  law,  the  facility,  and  the  wonderful  felicity  with 
which  he  secured  the  attiichment  and  unqualified  confidence  of  bis 
pupils,  the  invincible  patience  with  which  be  treated  either  willfulness 
>r  dullness  in  the  objects  of  his  care ;  the  wisdom  with  which  he 
idjusted  discipline  to  character,  when  discipline  must  be  administered, 
n  one  word,  when  I  consider  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  the  making 
ip  of  the  perfect  teacher,  I  think  that  Ebenezor  l^ailey  was  the 
nearest  perfect  teacher  that  I  have  ever  known.  More  exciting  to  me 
iiau  to  witness  a  trial  of  two  generous  steeds,  with  all  the  blood  of 
lU  the  Morgans  in  their  veins,  was  it  to  see,  as  I  have  seen,  in  the 
3igh  School  for  girls,  even  in  moments  of  "recess,"  two  of  those 
firls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  stand  up  side  by  side,  before 
iie  great  blackboard,  and  **  merely  for  the  fun  of  it,^^  with  the  same 
dgebraical  problem  in  hand,  race  "  neck  and  neck  "  down  t)ie  board, 
o  see  which  should  reach  the  answer  first !  No  one,  I  think,  could 
Yitness  that  spectacle  '*  in  play-time  "  without  coming  to  the  conclu- 
lion  that  the  genius  loci — the  spirit  that  presided  over  that  school, 
¥88  not  one  that  haunted  every  academic  grove. 

And  what  was  the  consequence  ?  So  popular  did  that  school  be- 
iome,  so  strongly  had  it  taken  hold  of  the  affections  of  the  people 
¥hile  yet  in  its  infancy,  such  a  perfect  furore  had  it  excited  at  the 
inoe  when  the  first  class  that  entered  it  was  to  take  leave  of  it,  that, 
18  was  supposed,  the  jealousy  of  the  aristocracy  of  tlie  city  was 
iwakened — **  (an fane  animis  coslestihus  ira  r — the  knowledge  that, 
it  the  public  expense,  the  daughters  of  plebeians  could  secure  a  higher 
xlucation  than  those  of  the  patricians  could,  at  whatever  cost,  was 
atal  to  the  school  itself.  One  High  School  for  girls  could  not  con- 
ain  all  that  were  eager  to  press  into  it.  Even  could  ten  Mjister 
Bailevs  be  found,  ten  High  Schools  would  not  be  sustained  by  those 
>y  whom  the  public  burdens  were  principally  borne,  and  b'cause  not 
matigh  could  be  done  in  this  litie,  to  meet  the  public  d(MT)atid,  it  was 
letermined  to  do  nothing  at  all !  The  school  was  discontinued.  The 
mterprise  of  a  High  School  for  girls  in  Boston  became  a  failure  by 
■eason  of  its  triumphant  success ! 

I  never  recall  the  image  of  Mr.  Bailey,  but  with  a  melancholy 
sleasure.  Like  Ossian's  "  memory  of  joys  that  are  j>ast,"  the 
iiought  of  him  is  always  pleasant,  but  mournful  to  the  soul.  In  all 
lie  years  during  which  we  sat  side  by  side  at  my  table,  I  never  saw 
D  him  a  little  thing.     Large,  generous,  manly,  in  all  his  views  and 
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wavs,  he  always  commanded  ray  respect  for  him  as  a  man,  and  mj 
affection  for  him  as  a  friend.  During  all  that  time,  I  think  I  maj  say 
with  literal  truth,  never  an  unkind  word  passed  between  him  and  any 
one  member  of  my  family.  He  had  a  merry  wit  and  knew  how  to 
give  and  take  a  *'joke/'  but  never  gave  or  took  offense.  We  all 
loved  him.  We  loved  him  after  he  left  our  family,  and  began  to 
ouild  up  his  own.  We  all  felt,  and  deeply  deplored  his  too  early 
death.  "  Too  early  ?'* — No.  He  "  who  do^th  all  things  well  **  never 
sends  his  angel,  Death,  to  call  any  one  of  his  children  home  too 
early,  *The  righteous  perisheth,  and  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart;  and 
merciful  men  are  taken  away,  none  considering  that  the  righteous  are 
taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come.' " 

The  following  is  from  a  lady,  for  several  years  associated  with  Mr. 
Bailey  in  the  Young  Ladies'  High  School,  of  rare  talents,  and  known 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  her  philanthropic  labors,  and  her 
literary  efforts.  Educated  in  England,  and  spending  a  great  portion 
of  her  subsequent  life  on  the  continent,  her  views  passess  a  double 
value,  as  being  the  conclusions  of  a  large  and  liberal  mind,  and  as 
also  showing  the  strong  and  lasting  influence  exerted  by  Mr.  Bailey 
over  those  with  whom  he  was  once  brought  in  contact.  Writing 
under  the  date  of  September  1st,  1859,  she  says: — 

**  My  mind  is  profoundly  stirred  by  the  information  that  a  memoir 
of  Mr.  Bailey  is  about  being  prepared.  No  one  will  read  it  with  a 
deeper  interest  than  myself,  for  no  one  more  truly  appreciated  his 
educational  influence,  or  has  been  more  greatly  benefited  by  it.  That 
wonderfully  influential  faculty  was  in  him  a  thing  aplirt  and  unlike 
any  power  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw  in  another.  It  combined  all  the 
qualifications  that  go  to  make  up  the  high  military  genius.  It  was 
at  once  exact  and  enthusiastic ;  scientific  and  imaginative.  Without 
ever  having  pronounced  the  words,  *  Woman's  Rights.' — he  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  broadest  and  truest  woman's  rights,  for  New  Eng- 
land. The  contest  he  maintained  with  the  mayor  of  Boston,  in 
behalf  of  the  daughters  of  Boston,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
asserted  their  right  to  a  high  public  instruction,  did  a  work  which 
will  never  die  out  in  New  England,  but  which  will  be  communicated 
with  unceasing  power  from  age  to  age. 

I  remember  many  of  his  judgments  given  in  the  spirit  of  an  ob- 
server of  the  nicest  qualifications  both  philosophical  and  physiologi- 
cal, and  in  the  happiest  popular  manner.  It  was  always  his  way  to 
Bettle  a  question,  rather  than  debate  it.  Of  the  comparative  powers 
of  girls  and  boys  as  jstudents,  of  which  he  was  so  amply  qualified  to 
judge  by  his  great  experience  in  teaching  both,  he  said,  *  girls  beat 
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boys  of  the  same  age,  at  die  same  literary  and  mathematical  studies^ 
but  they  cry  over  them  more."  This  remark  covers  the  whole  ground 
of  difference  of  organization. 

I  should  never  be  weary  of  telling  of  his  unequaled  method,  by 
which,  as  a  general  reviewing  and  employing  an  army,  he  could  deal 
with  hundreds  like  one — of  his  inspiring  sympathy,  of  his  skill  in 
imparting  instruction,  of  his  bounty  in  gratuitously  bestowing  it  on 
the  deserving.  He  knew  of  no  infantitie  or  feminine  road  to  learn- 
ing, any  more  than  a  royal  one ;  and  that  unconsciousness  has  been  A 
blessing  to  thousands  of  the  New  England  youth  of  both  sexes,  whom 
he  knew  how  to  stimulate  and  inspire  with  his  own  profound  sense  of 
realities,  and  hatred  of  pretence,  cant,  and  sentimentalism. 

May  the  time  soon  come,  when  such  men  may  look  to  tlie  presi- 
dency of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  other  kindred  institutions,  as  the  natural 
reward  of  their  educational  labors  and  the  natural  field  for  ever- 
renewed  exertions.  Happy  indeed,  would  be  that  literary  insti- 
tution, that  could  secure  the  services  of  such  a  man  as  EaBNEzsa 

Bailky  r 

Wo  will  conclude  with  the  letter  before  alluded  to>  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  Hon.  Allen  W.  Dodge.  This  letter  is  dated  March  27th, 
1861,  and  will  be  especially  appreciated  by  those  who  know  Mr. 
l)<xlge's  cool,  clear  judgment  and  keenness  of  discernment  The 
analysis  which  he  gives  of  Mr.  Bailey ^s  character  and  mental  habits, 
is  ]:>eculiarly  valuable,  and  will  be  acknowledged  by  his  friends  to  be 
a  tribute  to  his  memory  no  less  just,  than  gratefiil. 

"My  first  acquaintance  with  tlie  late  Ebenewr  Bailey,  commenced 
somewhere  about  the  year  1820,  when  he  was  teaching  in  Newbury* 
f)ort.  His  success  here  was  very  flattering,  and  he  soon  received  an 
appointment  as  head-master  of  the  Franklin  Grammar  School,  Bos- 
ton. He  at  once  entered  on  his  duties  in  this  new  position,  and 
taught  there  with  great  and  increasing  success  for  several  years. 
Afterwards  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  High  School  for  girla 
in  that  city,  an  institution  that  owed  its  establishment  mainly  to  his 
advocacy  of  it  in  the  journals  of  the  day. 

Under  his  management,  tlie  experiment — for  it  was  the  first 
attempt  of  the  kind  in  New  England — became  a  success,  and  the 
daughters  of  the  humblest  citizen  here  received  at  the  public  expense, 
an  education  as  thorough  and  as  valuable,  as  could  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained only  at  great  cost,  and  by  a  favored  fete.  But  this  did  not 
avail  to  save  the  school  from  an  untimely  end ;  indeed  it  was  per- 
haps the  chief  cause  of  its  destruction.     Mr.   Bailey  always  main* 

taine^l  that  this  was  accoinplislied  bv  the  influence  of  Josiah  Quibcy 
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Sen.,  who  was  then  mayor  of  Boston,  and  publicly  proclaimed  tbiv 
conviction  in  a  pamphlet  of  marked  ability,  in  which  hfi  sharply  re- 
viewed mayor  Quincy's  proce^^dings. 

On  resigning  his  position  as  head  master  of  the  High  School  for 
girls,  he  immediately  opened  a  private  school  for  young  ladies  in 
Boston.  To  rehearse  the  history  of  the  *  Young  Ladies'  High  School' 
would  be  to  tell  the  early  history  of  many  of  the  finest  minds  that 
have  graced  our  New  England  homes  or  adorned  her  literature,  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  But  in  schools  as  in  every  thing  else, 
'  the  fashion  thereof  passoth  away/  and  this  circumstance,  together 
with  the  general  stagnation  of  business  during  the  great  panic  of 
1837,  led  him  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  greenest  laurels,  and  of  so 
many  pleasant  associations,  and  to  open  a  home  boarding  school  for 
boys  in  a  retired  and  romantic  spot,  then  known  as  the  *  Mineral 
Spring,'  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  great  change  of  lifcin  Mr.  Bailey,  was  the 
pecuniary  embarrassments  that  had  now  overtaken  him.  His  school 
had  been  carried  on  in  a  stylo  regardless  of  expense;  the  best 
teachers,  the  best  equipments,  the  best  of  every  thing  needed  for  its 
success,  were  always  procured,  if  possible.  His  own  style  of  living 
too,  had  been  on  the  most  liberal  scale ;  for  one  of  his  means,  he 
lived  like  a  prince,  not,  however,  for  his  own  selfish  enjoyment.  Large 
and  extravagant  entertainments  were  positively  distasteful  to  him, 
but  his  every-day  hospitality  was  unbounded.  His  houso,  his  table, 
his  lx)oks,  and  his  purse  were  always  open  to  his  friends,  and  no  man 
had  warmer  or  truer  friends.  So,  finding  himself  unable  to  keep  up 
the  expense  of  a  city  home  according  to  his  ideal,  he  withdrew  to  the 
simpler  life  of  the  country. 

Hardly,  however,  had  his  new  career  opened  before  him,  when  he 
was  suddenly  stricken  down  with  that  dreadful  disease,  the  lock-jaw. 
I  was  with  him  during  the  last  sad  days  of  his  life.  He  knew  the  peril 
he  was  in  and  took  all  known  precautions,  under  the  best  of  medical 
advice  and  skill,  to  escape  it.  But  all  in  vain — the  strong  man  bowed 
before  the  fell  destroyer.  During  the  intervals  of  paroxysms  of  pain, 
he  was  calm,  resigned,  and  even  cheerful.  On  obsen-ing  to  him  the 
mysterious  nature  of  his  disea.se,  a  mere  incision  of  the  nerves  by  a 
nail — and  the  whole  system  deranged,  *I  was  just  thinking'  he 
replied,  *  of  those  beautiful  lines  of  Dr.  Watts,' 

^  Strange  that  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings. 
Should  keep  in  tunc  bo  long !' 

He  then  spoke  of  his  appmaching  death  with  the  same  calmness— 
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spoke  of  it,  and  of  his  happy  family  so  soon  to  be  bereaved.  Never 
was  a  tenderer  husband  and  father,  and  to  leave  his  wife  with  shattered 
health,  those  five  little  children  needing  more  than  a  mother's  care — 
this  was  the  bitterest  drop  in  his  cup  of  agony — which  absorbed  all 
the  rest.  On  assuring:  him  that  I  would  endeavor  to  be  to  them  a 
father  and  a  protector,  he  grasped  me  firmly  by  the  hand  saying, 
*  Then  I  can  die  in  peace.'  And  so  this  friend  of  his  race,  this  man 
of  Intters  and  of  wisdom,  this  illustrious  teacher  of  the  vouth  of  his 
time,  passed  away  from  earth ;  but  the  good  that  he  did,  lives  after 
him,  and  will  yet  live  through  many  generations. 

To  me  his  memory  is  as  fresh  as  if  were  but  yesterday  he  was 
here,  llis  noble  form,  his  commanding  stature,  his  broad,  manly 
chest ;  his  strongly  marked  features,  seem  yet  present  before  me.  I 
h('ar  his  sonorous  voice,  his  well-articulatcd  words,  his  cheerful  and 
contagious  laugh,  so  hearty  ani  spirit-stirring.  I  listen  to  the  anec- 
dot<?  he  relati'S  with  such  spirit  and  interest  to  illustrate  some  point  in 
our  cou\ersation.  I  hear  his  clear  and  simple  explanation  of  some 
scientific  fact  or  law  of  nature.  For  the  study  of  these,  he  had  a 
great  passion.  Astronomy,  chemistry,  botany  and  the  natural 
sciences  generally,  were  known  to  him,  not  as  a  dry  series  of 
names  and  formulas,  but  as  practical  truths  to  be  applied  to  every  day 
life. 

As  a  scholar  his  learning  was  varied,  extensive  and  thorough. 
Always  a  student,  he  scorned  to  pretend  to  knowledge  which  he  did 
not  possess.  Least  of  all  did  he  make  a  parade  of  his  learning.  In 
pure  mathematics  he  was  eminently  an  adept.  As  a  poet,  he  held  no. 
mean  rank,  even  in  New  England.  His  ear  was  quick  to  detect  an 
error  of  rhythm,  or  a  word  mispronounced.  His  sense  of  grammatical  ■ 
construction  was  as  unerring  as  an  instinct.  Indeed,  if  he  had  one 
favorite  study  more  than  another,  it  was  philology.  His  library  pos- 
sessed a  rare  and  valuable  collection  of  standard  authorities  on  the 
use  of  language ;  and  his  critical  eye  and  taste  filled  the  margins  of. 
the  books  he  read  with  notes  and  queries.  His  literary  taste  was  nice 
and  discriminating,  cultivated  by  long  and  patient  discipline^  and  re- 
markably free  from  all  capriciousness.  His  style  of  writing  was  clear 
and  simple,  yet  always  fresh  and  vigorous;  and  had  he  devoted  him- 
self to  literature,  he  would  have  been  as  widely  known  as  an  author, . 
as  he  now  is  as  a  teacher.  In  this  respect,  I  can  not  speak  of  his 
character  from  personal  knowledge.  The  illustrations  of  his-success 
are  to  be  found  in  the  hundreds  of  young  persons  educated  by  him, 
and  living  witnesses  of  his  power  over  the  mind  and  the  heart.  I  am 
persuaded  that  not  one  of  the«e  would  fail  to  bear  testimoaj  ta  his- 
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faithful,  devoted,  and  enthusiastic  endeavors  to  promote  their  growth 
in  knowledge  and  in  virtue. 

But  it  is  as  a  raan  and  a  friend,  as  a  companion  in  social  intercourse, 
that  I  would  essay  to  present  him  to  the  teachers  of  the  present  day. 
I  knew  him  intimately  for  twenty  years;  most  of  that  time  I  was  with 
him  more  or  less,  and  for  the  remainder  was  in  frequent  correspond- 
ence with  him.  1  never  knew  a  man  so  uniformly  cheerful,  often 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  so  kind  and  attentive  to  the 
feelings  and  the  happiness  of  others.  Full  of  interesting  knowledge, 
with  a  never-failing  vein  of  wit  and  vivacity,  he  at  once  charmed  and 
instructed.  And  he  was  ever  ready  himself  to  listen  to  others,  and 
be  instructed  by  them  in  turn.  He  never  carried  the  schoolmaster 
into  the  private  walks  of  life,  but  entered  warmly  and  appreciatingly 
into  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  imparted  fresh  interest  to  their  discus- 
sion. So  genial  his  disposition — so  open-hearted  and  free  from 
deceit — he  was  the  very  soul  of  honor  and  honesty  in  his  dealings 
with  others.  He  commanded  their  respect,  and  enjoyed  their  confi- 
dence, while  he  received  their  most  devoted  and  heart-felt  affection. 
In  all  my  intercourse  with  him,  I  never  knew  him  to  give  way  to  un- 
becoming anger,  or  to  utter  a  judgment  of  others,  that  he  would  wish 
unsaid.  He  was  deliberate  in  his  words  and  acts  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  His  temper,  though  warm,  was  under  the  most  i)erfect  con- 
trol, even  in  the  most  trying  circumstances.  He  was  tolerant  of  the 
religious  and  political  views  of  others,  however  much  they  might  dif- 
fer from  his  own.  While  a  firm  believer  himself  in  the  liberal  views 
of  Christianity,  he  held  in  high  esteem  the  members  of  all  other 
denominations,  and  in  return  received  their  confidence  and  support. 
No  man  had  a  deeper  respect  for  the  Bible  than  he,  or  had  more 
thoroughly  read  and  studied  its  sacred  pages. 

But  I  must  close  this  brief  sketch,  hardly  drawn  perhaps  with  suf- 
ficient distinctness  to  mark  the  individuality  of  one  with  whom  I  took 
sweet  counsel  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  life,  and  the  fragrance  of  whose 
memory  has  followed  me  along  its  subsequent  pathway,  and  will 
continue  with  me  to  its  end." 
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In  1833.  Dr.  Channing  brought  the  aid  of  his  personal  influence  ajrid 
powerful  pen,  to  the  service  of  the  teacher.  In  an  article  in  the  Christian 
Examiner,  for  November,  1833,  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  com- 
mending the  Annals  of  Education,  and  the  great  subject  to  which  it  was 
devoted,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  William  C.  Woodbridije.  to  tlie 
attention  of  the  best  class  of  minds  in  the  community,  the  following  views 
are  presented  as  to  the  importance  of  institutions  for  the  education  of 
teaolicrs,  and  the  true  nature  and  dignity  of  the  office : 

**  We  are  not  aware  that  in  this  country  a  single  scluwl  for  teachers  is  supported 
at  tile  public  expense.  IIow  much  would  be  pitied,  if  every  stite  should  send  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  citizens  to  examine  the  modes  of  teaching  at  home  and  in 
£uro{>e,  and  should  then  place  him  at  tlie  head  of  a  seminary  for  the  formation  of 
teachers." 

"  There  is  no  office  higher  than  tliat  of  a  teacher  of  youth  ;  for  there  is  nothing 
on  earth  so  precious  as  the  mind,  soul,  character  of  the  child.  No  office  should 
be  refifarded  with  greater  respect.  The  first  minds  in  the  community  should  be 
encouraged  to  assume  it.  Parents  should  do  all  but  imjKiverl.sh  themselves,  to  in- 
duce (such  to  become  the  guardians  a^id  guides  of  their  children.  To  this  goi>d,  all 
thtir  show  and  luxury  should  be  sacrificed.  Here  they  should  be  lavish,  whilst 
they  straiten  themselves  in  every  thing  else.  They  should  wear  the  chi>apL-8t 
clothc*s,  live  on  the  plainest  food,  if  ihey  can  in  no  other  way  secure  to  their  fami- 
\u.-n  the  best  instruction.  Thoy  should  have  no  anxiety  to  Jiccumulate  property  for 
their  children,  provided  they  can  place  them  under  influences  wliich  will  awaken 
thrir  f:icultic>s,  inspire  them  with  pure  and  high  principles,  and  fit  them  to  bear  a 
manly,  useful,  and  honorable  pjirt  in  the  world.  No  language  can  express  the 
eruflty  or  folly  of  that  economy,  which,  to  leave  a  fortune  to  a  child,  starves  his  in- 
tellect, impoverishes  his  heart." 

•  •••*» 

"  We  know  not  how  society  can  be  aided  more  than  by  tlie  fi>rmation  of  a  body 
of  wise  and  effici«^nt  educators.  We  know  not  anv  class  which  would  contribute  so 
much  to  the  stability  of  the  state,  and  to  domestic  happiness.  ^hK'h  as  we  respect 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  we  believe  that  it  must  yield  in  imi)ortanee  to  the  office 
of  training  the  young.  In  truth,  the  ministry  now  accomplishes  little,  for  want  of 
that  «'arly  intellectual  and  moral  discipline,  by  which  alone  a  community  e^m  be 
prepared  to  distinguish  truth  fi*om  falsehood,  to  comprehend  the  instructi»)n8  of  the 
pulpit,  to  receive  higher  and  broader  views  of  duty,  and  to  apply  general  principles 
to  the  diversified  details  of  life.  A  body  of  cultivated  men,  devoted,  with  their 
whole  hearts,  to  the  improvement  of  education,  and  to  the  m<i6t  effiictual  training 
of  the  younjr,  would  work  a  fundamental  revolution  in  society.  They  would  leaven 
the  community  with  just  principles." 

"  Wo  maintain  that  higher  ability  is  required  for  the  office  of  an  educator  of  the 
young,  thiui  for  that  of  a  statesman.  The  highes;  ability  is  that  which  penetrates 
farthest  into  human  nature,  comprehends  the  mind  in  aJl  iti*  eaitacities,  tracer  oat 
the  laws  of  thought  and  moral  action,  understands  the  perfection  of  human  nature, 
and  how  it  may  be  approached,  understands  the  springs,  motives,  applications,  by 
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whieh  the  child  is  to  be  roused  to  the  most  vigorous  and  harmonitins  action  of  aU  iti 
Cnoultics,  understands  its  perils,  and  knows  how  to  bleud  and  modify  the  influence* 
whieli  (lutwiu'd  cireuinstatiocs  exert  on  the  youthful  mind.  The  speculations  of 
stati>«(nien  ore  sliailow,  compari*d  with  these.  It  is  the  chief  function  of 'the  states- 
man to  wutch  over  the  outward  interests  of  a  people ;  tliat  of  the  educator  to 
quick:  II  its  soul.  The  statesman  must  study  and  manage  tlio  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  cornmuuity;  the  educator  must  study  the  essential,  tlie  dee)H.f*i,  tlie 
loftiest  prineiples  of  human  nature.  The  statesman  works  with  coarse  im«truments 
fi>r  coarse  ends ;  the  educator  is  to  work  by  the  most  refined  influences  ou  that  de- 
licate, ethereal  essence — the  immortal  soul." 

"  One  great  cause  of  the  low  estimation  in  which  the  teacher  is  now  held,  may 
be  found  in  narrow  views  of  education.  The  nmltitnde  think,  that  to  educate  a 
child,  is  to  crowd  into  its  mind  a  given  amount  of  knowledge — to  teaeh  the 
meclumism  of  reading  and  writing — ^to  loud  the  memory  witli  words — ^to  prejmre  a 
boy  fi>r  the  routine  of  a  trade.  !No  wonder,  then,  that  they  think  aluKket  every 
boily  fit  tf>  teach.  The  true  end  of  education,  is  to  imfold  and  direct  uri^^ht  <»ur 
wlmle  nature.  Its  office  is  to  call  forth  power  of  every  kind — power  of  thi»ught, 
aflection,  will,  and  outward  action  :  {Hiwer  to  observe,  to  reasf^n,  to  judge,  to  con- 
trive ;  power  to  adopt  good  ends  firmly,  and  to  pursue  them  efltciently  ;  power  to 
govern  ourselves,  and  to  influence  others  ;  jwwer  to  gain  and  to  spre^ul  Iiappiness. 
Reading  is  but  an  instrument ;  education  is  to  teach  its  best  use.  Tlie  intellect  was 
creuteil,  not  to  receive  pjit^ivi'ly  a  few  words,  dates,  facts,  but  to  be  active  for  the 
acquisition  of  truth.  Aeconlingly,  educjition  should  labor  to  inspire  a  profound  love 
of  truth,  and  to  teach  the  pnx-esses  of  investigation.  A  s^mnd  logic,  by  which  we 
mean  the  science  or  art  which  instructs  us  in  the  laws  of  rea««oning  and  evidence, 
in  the  true  meth<Kls  of  inquiry,  and  in  the  w.mrces  of  false  judgments,  is  an  essen- 
tial i>art  of  a  gixKl  education.  And  yet,  how  little  is  done  to  teach  the  right  use  of 
tlie  intellect,  in  the  common  modes  of  training  cither  rich  or  poor.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  young  are  to  be  matle,  as  far  as  piissible,  their  own  teachers — the  dis- 
coverers of  trutli — the  interpreters  of  nature — the  framers  of  science.  They  are 
to  be  helped  to  lielp  themselves,  lliey  should  be  taught  to  observe  and  study  the 
world  in  wliich  th«.'y  live,  to  trace  the  connections  of  events,  to  rise  from  ftarticulor 
facts  to  general  principles,  and  then  to  apply  these  in  explaining  new  phenomena. 
Such  is  a  mpid  outline  of  the  intellectual  education,  which,  as  far  as  possible,  sliould 
be  ^ven  to  all  human  beings  ;  and  witli  this,  moral  education  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
In  pro[x>rtion  as  the  child  gains  knowle«lpe,  he  should  be  taught  how  to  use  it  well — 
ho^v  to  turn  it  to  the  good  of  mankmd.  He  should  study  the  world  as  God^s 
world,  and  as  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  to  form  interesting  connections  with  his 
fellow -creatures.  A  spirit  of  humanity  should  be  breathed  into  him  from  all  his 
studies.  In  teaching  geography,  the  physical  and  m(»ral  condition,  the  wants,  ad- 
van  tjiges,  and  striking  peculiarities  of  difterent  nations,  and  the  relations  of  climate, 
seas,  rivers,  mountains,  to  their  characters  and  pursuits,  should  be  jwinted  out,  so 
as  to  awaken  an  interc«t  in  man  wherever  he  dwells.  Ilistor}'  should  be  constantly 
used  to  exercise  the  moral  judgment  c>f  the  young,  to  call  forth  sympathy*  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  human  race,  and  to  ex]Kise  to  indignation  and  abhorrence  tliat 
selfiKh  ambition,  that  passion  for  dominion,  which  lias  so  long  delugiMl  the  earth 
with  blood  and  wih.\  And  n<»t  only  should  the  excitement  of  just  moral  feeling  bo 
pn»posed  in  everj*  study.  Tlie  science  of  morals  should  form  an  important  part  of 
every  child's  instruction.  One  branch  of  ethics  should  b<f  f«rtieularly  insi&ted  on 
ty  the  government.  Every  school,  establisJurd  by  law,  should  bo  s)>ecially  bound 
to  teach  th<*  duties  of  the  citizen  to  the  state,  to  unfold  the  principles  of  free  insti- 
tutions, and  to  train  the  young  to  an  enlightened  patriotism.  PYom  these  brief  and 
imperftHJt  views  of  the  nature  and  ends  of  a  wise  education,  we  learn  the  dignity 
of  the  pn>fession  to  which  it  is  cntrustiHl,  and  the  imixirtance  of  securing  to  it  the 
best  minds  of  the  commmiitv.'* 

"  We  have  snid  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  teacher  to  call  into  vigorous  action  the 
mind  of  the  child,  lie  must  do  more.  Tie  must  strive  to  create  a  thirst,  an  In- 
mtiahle  craving  for  kric»wledin%  to  give  animation  to  study  and  make  it  a  pleasure, 
and  thus  to  communicate  an  impulsr*  which  will  endure  when  the  instructions  of  the 
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the  8clir>ol  are  closed.  'Die  mark  of  a  ^>ufi  u^aclier  i!»,  not  ouly  tluit  lio  nrotiiice* 
great  eli'ort  in  his  {)tipils,  but  that  he  <lisiai>NC-s  thi-iii  tVoMi  hizsriwv,  ooiiix-iDiu^ol' luv- 
ing  ouly  laid  the  louiidatioii  ol'  kuowk-J:;^,  and  a:i\i«>u.s  and  n^iulvid  to  improve 
thi'iiiM-'iveH.  Oni*  ttf  the  ^u^e  Hi^as  uf  the  Utw  state  ol  in.structi'iji  among  us  us.  lliat 
the  young,  on  leaving  seh(K»l,  t\-*\  as  if  the  work  of  intrlleetual  culture  were  don**, 
ond^ive  up  ^t«'.•u^y,  vii^orous  elfort  foj  liiirlier  truth  and  wider  knowledj^e.  Our 
dauujhl*Ts  at  sixteen,  and  our  sons  at  eii;hu-en  or  twenty,  hus'v.jiniithed  tlieir  edu- 
Ciiton.  Tito  true  nseot'a  school  Ls,  to  enable  and  di^po^e  the  pupil  t(»  learn  thn>n«i;h 
life;  anil  if  so,  who  doi».s  n-it  see  that  th«*  oiHee  of  teaclier  rcpiire^  men  of  enlartjed 
and  l.beral  mind.-',  anil  of  winnliijf  manners — in  other  wonU,  that  il  requin-s  jts  eul- 
t»vatud  men  *<  can  Ik*  found  in  stK-iety.  If  to  dri\eaiid  t<»  drill  were  the  chief  duties 
of  an  in^truo.t>r — if  to  t'oree  into  the  min<l  an  amount  fif  lifeless  knowletlijo — to  nuiko 
tile  eh. Id  a  maehine — to  create  a  repn^riane<r  to  Ihhiks,  to  mental  laV>or,  to  tho 
aC'juis!t  on  uf  kuoAl.di^i — wt-re  the  L'leat  objects  of  the  8<"hool-r«H)m,  then  the 
teoeher  mi:4ht  Ik?  eh«>sen  on  th'-  principles  which  now  Ljuvern  the  soh'Hd-eommlttees 
in  no  small  part  of  *mv  country.  Tlivn  the  man  wht»  o;m  read,  write,  cypher,  and 
wh.p,  and  will  exercise  his  f^.fts  at  the  l.»w«^t  prii-e,  dcherves  the  preee«lence  which 
he  no'.v  t<>«)  often  eniovs.  Ihit  if  the  human  bciii:;  be  som<:tliin>;  mi>re  tlian  a  block 
or  a  brute — if  he  havi.-  jMiwers  wh.eh  prm-iaim  him  a  clrld  of  (r«Ni,and  which  wore 
piven  f  »r  noble  aeti<in  and  j>er[>etiial  pro;xri.'ss,  th'-n  a  better  ordiT  f)f  thlni^  should 
be£c!n  among  us,  and  tridy  enlightened  men  should  be  sumtnotied  to  tlie  work  of 
education." 

Ill  an  iiddress  delivered  at  the  Odoon,  in  Boston,  on  the  23th  of  Feb., 
1S37.  he  thus  advocates  the  establishiuent  of  an  institution  for  the  pro- 
fessional trainini'  of  teachers ; 

"  We  need  an  institution  for  the  formatii>n  of  Ix'tter  teaclurrs ;  and,  until  this 
step  if»  t;iken,  we  can  make  no  im}>«»rtant  proi^rcK.s.  llio  most  crying  want  in  this 
connnonweallh  is  tin'  want  of  aecoMipli.-hed  teachers.  We  boast  of  our  schools  ; 
but  our  schools  do  comparatively  little,  for  want  of  etluifated  instruetorn.  Without 
gtHhl  teachini;,  .'i  school  is  l)nt  a  name.  An  institution  f«ir  training  nu;n  to  train  the 
youniT,  w«Mild  be  a  fmnijiin  of  living  waters.  seniUntj  forth  streams  to  refri*sh  i>res- 
ent  and  future  ages.  As  yet,  our  legislators  have  denied  \u  the  |HH)r  and  lalxtring 
das.si's  this  principal  nK>a()s  of  their  elevation.  We  trust  they  will  not  always 
prove  blind  to  the  hififhest  inten^t  (if  the  stiite. 

We  want  better  teachers,  and  mor«»  teachers,  for  all  elas.s<.»s  of  society — for  rich 
and  pfKir,  for  childn-n  and  a<lulLs.  We  want  that  the  resources  of  the  community 
should  be  directed  to  tlu?  procuring  of  better  instructors,  as  its  highest  concern. 
One  of  the  surest  .signs  of  the  regenerali»»n  «if  siK'iety  will  be,  the  elevation  «.»f  the 
art  of  le^iching  to  tin*  h'ghest  rank  in  the  c«'mmunit>'.  When  a  p^-ople  shall  learn 
tliat  its  greatest  Iwiiefactors  and  most  important  members,  are  men  devoted  to  the 
Lboral  instruction  of  all  its  (rhiss<.>s — 14)  the  work  of  raising  to  life  its  buried  intellect, 
it  will  have  opened  t4>  itself  the  [»ath  of  true  glory.  This  truth  Is  making  its  way. 
S«Hirates  is  now  regarded  as  th«.*  greatest  man  in  an  age  of  great  men.  Tlie  name 
of  king  has  grown  dim  Ixifore  that  of  apostle.  To  teach,  whetlicr  by  word  or 
octi'Mi,  is  the  highest  function  on  earth. 

Nothing  is  more  needed,  th«in  that  men  of  superior  gifts,  and  of  benevolent 
spirit,  should  d«'Vote  themselves  to  the  hMruction  of  the  less  enliirhtened  classes  in 
the  great  end  of  life — in  the  digtiity  <>f  their  nature — in  their  rights  and  dutii*s — in 
the  history,  laws,  and  institutions  (»f  their  country — in  the  phil<»sophy  of  their  ein- 
ploymentB — in  the  laws,  liarmoni*^,  and  pr<Hiuction.s  of  outwanl  nature,  and,  esj)€- 
cially,  in  the  art  of  bringing  up  children  in  health  of  IxMly,  and  in  vigor  and  purity 
of  mind.  We  need  a  new  profession  or  visration,  the  rilijv.-ct  of  which  sludl  Ihj  to 
wake  up  tlie  intelh'Ct  in  tho.se  spheric  where  it  is  now  buried  in  luibitual  slumber. 

We  want  a  clas.s  of  liberal-minded  instructors,  whost^  vocation  it  sliall  1k»,  to 
place  the  views  of  the  most  enlightened  minds  within  the  reach  of  a  more  and 
more  extensive  p<)rtion  of  their  fellow-creatures.  The  wealth  of  a  community 
should  flow  out  like  water  for  the  preparation  and  employment  of  such  teachers— 
for  enlisting  powerful  and  generous  minds  iu  the  work  of  ^ving  impulse  to  their 
race. 
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Nor  let  it  be  nid  that  men,  able  and  disposed  to  carry  on  this  work,  most  not  be 
looked  for  in  such  a  worid  as  ours.  Christianity,  which  has  wrought  so  many 
miracles  of  beneficence — ^which  has  sent  forth  so  many  apostles  and  martyrs — so 
many  Howards  and  Clarksons,  can  raise  op  laborers  for  this  han-est  also.  Nothing 
is  needed  but  a  new  pouring  out  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  love — nothing  but  a  new 
comprehension  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  human  race,  to  call  forth  clEbrts  which 
■eeni  impossibilities  in  a  self-seeking  and  self-indulging  age.'' 

From  the  outset,  Dr.  Channing  exhibited  great  interest  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  permanent  organization  of 
the  Normal  Schools.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Mann,  in  August  1837, 
congratulating  him  and  the  commonwealth  on  his  acceptance  of  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  the  Board,  he  says : 

4*  You  could  not  find  a  nobler  station.  Government  has  no  nobler  one  to  give. 
You  must  allow  me  to  labor  under  you  according  to  my  opportunities.  If  at  any 
time  I  can  aid  you,  you  must  let  me  know,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  converse  w^ith  yoa 
always  abi>ut  your  operations.  When  will  the  low,  degrading  party  quarrels  of  the 
country  cease,  and  the  better  minds  come  to  think  what  can  be  done  toward  a  sub- 
stantial, generous  improvement  of  the  community  ?  *  My  ear  is  pained,  my  very 
soul  is  sick,'  with  the  monotonous,  yet  furious  clamors  about  currency,  banks,  &c., 
when  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  community  seem  hardly  to  be  recognized  as 
having  any  reality. 

If  we  can  but  torn  the  wonderful  energy  of  this  people  into  a  right  channel, 
what  a  new  heaven  and  earth  must  be  realized  among  us !  And  I  do  not  despair. 
Your  willingness  to  consecrate  yourself  to  this  work,  is  a  happy  omen.  You  do 
not  stand  alone,  or  form  a  rare  exception  to  the  times.  There  must  be  many  to  be 
touched  by  the  same  truths  which  are  stirring  you.'' 

A  few  months  afterward,  he  attended,  at  Taunton,  one  of  the  series 
of  county  conventions,  which  Mr.  Mann  held,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan 
of  the  Board,  to  attract  attention  to  the  improvement  of  common  schools, 
and  look  part  in  the  proceedings  by  submitting  and  advocating  a  reso- 
lution affirming  the  immediate  and  pressing  necessity  of  pubhcand  legis- 
lative action  in  behalf  of  common  education.  We  make  a  few  extracts 
from  a  newspaper  report : 

*^  We  are  told  tliat  this  or  tliat  man  should  have  an  extensive  education ;  hut, 
that  another,  who  occupies  a  lower  place  in  society,  needs  only  a  narrow  one  :  that 
the  governor  of  a  state  requires  a  thorough  education,  while  the  humble  mechauio 
has  need  only  to  study  his  lost  and  his  leather.  But  why  should  not  the  latter, 
thoujrh  pursuing  an  humble  occupation,  be  permitted  to  open  his  eyes  on  the  lights 
of  knowledge  ?  lias  he  not  a  soul  of  as  great  capacity  as  the  former  ?  Is  he  not 
sustaining  the  same  relations  as  a  parent,  a  citizen,  a  neighbor,  and  as  a  subject  of 
Go<l'8  moral  government  ?  To  educate  a  child  is,  in  fact,  a  greater  work  than  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  governor.  What  is  it  ?  It  is  to  take  the  directi<m  of  mind, 
to  cultivate  the  powers  of  thought,  and  to  teach  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  GoJ 
and  to  our  neighbor.  Can  a  parent  teach  his  child  these  duties,  unless  he  haa 
learned  them  himself?  Every  one,  no  matter  what  is  his  occupation  or  plaoe, 
needs  an  education,  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  proper  use  of  his  powers,  and  be 
enabled  to  improve  them  through  life. 

Some  say,  were  these  views  of  education  to  prevail,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
work  done — manual  labor  would  fail.  But  for  the  purpose  of  working  efl'ectually, 
one  should  be  intelligent ;  he  will  bring  the  more  to  pass,  because  he  labors  for 
some  known  object,  and  is  stimulated  by  motives  which  he  understands  and  feels. 

We  want  worthy  labr)rers,  who  exalt  themselves  while  they  benefit  others.  The 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  are  fitted  to  call  forth  their  mental  powcm, 
to  awaken  thought,  and  to  impress  them  with  their  responsibilities.     They  are 
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brought  into  lotiinatc  connection  with  their  fellow-inon,  and,  if  qualified  1)y  eduoa- 
tiuu,  iiuiy  fxurt  over  thcin,  even  in  the  hurnblu  walks  of  life,  a  most  soluuiry  infiu- 
enct*. 

ll'j  Ma''d.  tluit,  on  tho  name  iiriiicipio  tlLit  lie  would  c<lucato  one,  he  would  tr^iu- 
cate  all.  Tho  (KNir  man,  :im  U*  U'ih  natural  capacity,  dm-s  not  differ  from  dtliers.  He 
iii  eiually  »uiK'v|)tible  of  iiu{>rt)VeiMont,  and  would  receive  as  great  advantatj^os  as 
others  iVimi  a  well-bn'owed  c(ln<>a!ion. 

OiIkt  views,  Ik;  s'iid.  nmde  liiiii  di>siri'  that  educntiim  nii^ht  be  diffutfctl  ain«infl; 
all  cla>''*e.'*.  (.)ur  institution.s  denian<l  this  general  diftusion.  They  sire  l'i»r  tlu*  c mi- 
nion iiia.'48  of  the  }ie<i]>le  ;  and  uii1<-hh  the  (M^itple  iire  cilueatiMl,  they  Uith  l<t^e  the 
beuetii  uf  ihem;  institutioii**  and  weaken  their  jxAver.  Lihi'ity  ret|uiren  tliat  every 
citizen.  In  order  to  itw  j»rojM'r  enjoy ment,  >hould  have  the  means  of  flevatioii. 

A:(ain,  all  |Mirt  e'.i»ate  in  the  wueriii^nty  of  the  country.  Men,  in  other  e<iun- 
tri«">,  havr  beeji  tii'htiii:'  to  Ikj  sovereiiriis.  Ili.-re  cvi-rv  man  Ih  one.  Kverv  eiti/.eu 
part'eipate-i  in  leijislatini;  for  the  eominonweallh,  and  in  administfrincr  the  ;rii\iT:i- 
nieut.  ( >ui;ht  not  every  man  who  hiw  such  dutii«  devolving  on  Iiini,  to  receive  as 
Lbcml  a  train ini;  oh  [NHHible  ? 

For  the  sake  of  union,  this  should  b<.'  done  ;  especially  in  our  c<»untry,  where 
there  arr  no  titkii  orders  Ixirn  to  hiirher  privileire**  tlmn  othen*.  In  othi-r  c«nmtries, 
the  cla'»s  in  jmwer  havi*  the  pnneii>a1  means  of  kniwU-dife,  and,  in  order  to  ke«*p 
the  eivil  |M)wer  in  tht'ir  hands,  their  iibjivt  is  to  withhold  from  (rthers  the  means  of 
men;al  impnn-ement.  Hut,  aee'irdint;  to  the  geniuB  of  our  government,  educati<»a 
must  bnni^  all  eonditions  anil  all  elasM^s  to£^>ther. 

He  said,  in  pro|H»rtion  its  meti  are  »ilucati.»d.  they  ore  more  on  an  equality  as  to 
pro|M'riy.  They  eommunicate  t«>ixeiher — maintjiiu  a  nitjro  agrn-ahle  inlenMursi' — 
live  in  more  harmonv,  a!i«l  in  i^reatt-r  love.  IWriers  are  broken  down  ;  and 
society,  by  its  general  culture,  ^s  raiiR-d  to  a  higher  state  of  refinement  :uid  liappi- 
neifa. 

He  rejoiced  that  we  h:i<l  colle};«»H  libonilly  endowi-<l ;  and  he  would  not  divert 
from  thcin  om*  stream  of  Iviunty.  Hut  he  thouffht  more  of  the  nuiss  than  of  the 
few  ;  and  wanted  men  eilueut«;il  for  the  (Munnmnity  at  lar^e,  antl  not  f(»r  thems<-lveti 
alone.  He  rejoiced  that  w«;  had  academics,  and  that  they  were  risini;  in  im|M»r- 
tance  ;  but  lie  fi-lt  a  d«H-|M*r  inter»*st  in  the  common  Kchools.  He  desired  the  irdu- 
oatiim  of  all  the  eiti/«'ns,  not  sis  a  iMilitician,  or  as  one  tH'ekini;  public  favor;  he  w:is 
a  canili'late  for  no  otHt'c ;  but  he  dcsin-d  it  as  a  man — a  friend  to  his  r}UH^ 

He  artirminl  that  th*'  eoMimon  scIuhiIs  have  not  kept  pace  with  our  wealth  ;  that 
it  in  more  essential  to  the  pr«>s|HTity  of  a  sch'X>l  that  it  have  a  *r«N>d  tcjK'her,  than  it 
IM  til  the  pr«»s|M.Tity  of  a  nation  that  it  have  wise  and  able  rulers.  We  Iiav«',  in 
manv  of  «»ur  sehf>«"ls,  te:i<'hers  wh«)  do  honor  to  the  imme  :  manv,  he  rei:rett«"il  to 
■siy,  were  unt'Uii^ht  and  iin.'<»mpetent.  They  were  not  so  much  to  bla'ne,  Ihiviusv 
they  Wire  ni»t  furnisheil  with  thi»s«*  means  for  t|Uiilifyinij  tlu?ms«'lvi.»s,  which  every 
other  profession  provides  fir  those  wlu»  wonM  enter  it.  He  most  deeply  r«.'irretti*d 
that  our  l/ef^islature  h.-^l  not  appropriate«i  tli<-ir  surplus  fuuils  hist  winter,  in  esfib- 
lii«hin:X  an  institution  for  te;whers.  How  nmch  more  £foo<l  tlvwe  larir»'  fumls  would 
have  dont'I  He  ho|Mnl  no  more  would  ct»me  into  thoir  hands  to  be  disiMiwnl  of  an 
ihest*  hail  b<K?n. 

He  C'luld  speak  f^om  cxjierienco.  He  was,  for  some  time,  in  early  life,  a  tiaeher, 
and  he  ever  felt  jwiin  in  ri"meml>«Tinif  his  deficiencies.  Tlioui^h  hi;  luul  no  n  as<»n 
to  »up|K»se  he  w;iH  then  behind  others  in  the  i«une  employment,  yet  tin;  remi'inbranee 
of  his  ijir-k  of  skill  in  ilisciplino,  and  iirnorance  of  thv  moiK^s  of  access  to  the  youthful 
mind,  ever  £fjive  him  d<tep  rejfret.  He  Imd  not,  while  fillinjr  the  re»|)ons»bU'  station 
of  teacher,  learned  how  to  make  educjition  a  pleasure  to  a  child. 

Hut  an  institution  for  temthors  is  not  ail.  Tliere  must  Iw  funds  rais«'d  to  pay 
them  for  their  lalvirious  services.  How  .strantrc  that  the  nmn  who  has  the  eare  of 
our  children,  should  be  thought  to  hold  so  low  a  ))lac4i !  Hut  it  must  be  seen  and 
felt  that  his  scrvici-s  art'  of  vital  importance,  and  deserve  a  generous  nnHijinK-nse. 
In  PrussJH,  where  nluo.-ition  has  maile  sreat  pri»<irt«*,  tom'hers  arc  obtained  »'sisily, 
and  at  a  mo.leratc  expense,  because  other  lucrative  (M-cufWitions  are  not  ojM'n  to 
them.  In  this  country  other  iveupntions  afSinl  hicher  Wiiffes,  anil,  tl»er*-fore,  tliat 
of  a  t«  .'leher  h:is  not  ris«'n  to  th«r  honor  of  a  pmfewion.  No  c»»>d  teacher  can  be 
obt.'iined  without  ample  comp«'nHation.     l^iston,  though  recently  disgrac^nl  by  iti 
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mub«.  i»  doing  much  in  compensating  its  teachers — is  giving  as  great  a  salary  to 
one  <»f  it8  teachers  as  to  its  inay'>r. 

How  is  Masfriachusetts,  ho  asked,  to  sustain  its  liigh  character  and  rank  ?  Look 
on  the  map,  and  you  perceive  how  diminutive  it  is  in  size,  compared  with  many  of 
the  fither  ntiites.  Wliat  is  to  prevent  this  little  state  from  falling  behind  otliera 
whieii  have  greater  natural  advantages,  and  losing  its  inHuenee  ?  Nothing  but  eul- 
ijvajing  the  minds  of  its  (jiti/ens — cultivating  tliem  in  learning  and  virtue.  On  this 
foundiition  its  eminence  and  greatness  will  stand  firm.'' 

Ill  a  discourse  on  self-culture,  delivered  in  Boston,  in  1838,  in  the 
course  of  Franklin  Lectures,  which  were  attended  maiidy  by  those  who 
were  occupied  by  manual  labor,  Dr.  Channing  holds  the  following  laa- 
guage : 

"  They,  whose  childho«>d  has  been  neglected,  though  they  may  make  pr»>gress  in 
future  life,  can  hardly  repair  the  loss  of  their  tirst  years ;  and  I  say  this,  that  we 
may  all  be  excited  to  save  our  children  from  this  loss — that  we  may  prepare  thciii, 
to  the  extent  of  our  power,  for  an  etlectual  use  of  all  the  means  of  self-culture, 
which  adult  age  may  bring  with  it.  With  these  views,  I  ask  you  to  look  wJth 
&vor  on  the  recent  exertions  of  t)ur  Legislature,  and  of  private  citizens,  in  iK-haif  i»f 
our  public  schools,  thi-  chief  hope  of  our  countrj*.  The  Legislature  has,  of  late,  ap- 
pointed a  board  of  education,  with  a  secivtary,  who  is  to  devote  his  whole  time  to 
the  improvement  of  public  schools.  An  individual  more  fitted  to  this  otViee  than  tlio 
gentleman  who  now  tills  it,  (Horace  Mann,  E»<|.,)  can  not,  I  belie\c,  be  f(»und  iu 
our  community  ;  and  if  his  labors  shall  be  crowned  with  success,  he  will  earn  a 
thie  to  the  gratitude  of  the  H'>t*d  p>ei)ple  of  this  stale,  unsurpa.*ised  by  that  of  any 
other  livins:  clti/.en.  Let  me  also  recall  to  your  minds  a  nmniHcent  individuail, 
(bidmund  Dwijjht,  ?><!., )  who,  by  a  generous  donation,  has  encouraged  the  Ix'gis- 
lature  to  restilve  on  the  chtablishment  of  one  or  more  institutions  ealltHl  Normal 
Schools,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  j)re[)are  accomplished  teachers  of  y<..uth — a 
work,  on  which  the  progress  of  inlucation  depends  more  tlum  on  any  (»ther  mea- 
sure. The  etficient  friends  of  education  are  the  true  benefactors  of  their  country, 
and  their  names  deserve  to  1k'  han<led  down  to  that  posti'rity  for  whose  hiiifhest 
wants  they  are  so  generously  providing.  *  ♦  •  We  need  for  our  8eh(N)ls  gifted 
men  and  women,  worthy,  by  their  intelligence  and  tlieir  moral  p<»wer,  to  l>e  in- 
trusted with  a  nation's  youth  ;  and,  to  gain  these,  wo  must  pay  them  liberally,  as 
Well  as  aflord  other  pr(M)fsof  the  consideration  in  which  we  hold  thern.  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  country,  when  so  many  i>alhsof  wealth  and  promotion  are  opened, 
superior  men  can  not  be  wmi  to  an  olKce  so  n-sponsible  and  laborious  as  that  c»f 
teaching,  without  stronger  inducements  than  are  now  offered,  except  in  some  of  our 
large  cities.  The  otlice  of  instructt>r  ought  to  rank,  and  be  recomixjnsed,  as  one 
of  the  ni'tst  honorable  in  soc'cty  ;  and  I  see  not  how  this  is  to  be  done,  at  least  in 
our  day,  without  ai>propriating  to  it  the  public  domain.  This  is  the  people's  prop- 
erty, and  the  oidy  part  of  their  prf»pei*ty  which  is  likely  to  be  Siwrn  devote<l  to  the 
8up{N)it  of  a  high  order  of  institutions  for  public  education.  Tliis  object,  interesting 
to  aJl  cljissiw  of  society,  has  jHtculiar  cbiims  on  tlnise  whose  means  of  improvement 
are  restricte<l  by  narrow  circumstances.  The  nia.ss  of  the  people  shouM  ilevote 
thems<.'lve8  to  it  as  one  man — should  toil  for  it  with  one  soul,  ^feellanic8,  farmers, 
laborers  I  let  the  country  echo 'with  your  united  cry,  *  The  public  lands  for  t»du- 
cation.'  Send  to  the  public  council  men  who  will  plead  this  cause  with  i»ower.  No 
^>arty  triumplu«,  no  tr:ulet»-unions,  no  associations,  can  so  contribute  to  elevate  you 
as  the  rnea.-*ure  now  proposed.  Nothing  but  a  higher  education  can  raise  you  in 
influence  and  true  dignity.  The  restiurces  of  the  public  domain,  wisely  applied  for 
Bueces.sive  generations  to  the  culture  of  societ)'  and  of  tlic  individual,  wouM  create 
a  new  per)ple — would  awaken  through  this  community  intellectual  and  moral 
energies,  such  as  the  record  of  no  countiy  display,  and  as  would  command  the  re- 
■pect  and  emulation  of  the  civilized  world.  In  this  grand  object,  the  working-men 
of  all  parties,  and  in  all  divisions  of  the  land,  should  join  with  an  enthusiasm  not  to 
be  witjistoixl.  They  should  separate  it  from  all  narrow  and  local  slrifiA.  Tliey 
should  nr)t  suffer  it  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  schemes  of  politicians.     In  it,  they  and 
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their  children  have  an  infinite  stake.     May  they  be  true  to  themselves,  to  posterity, 
to  iheir  country,  to  fretHloiu,  tu  the  oaiuie  of  mankind/' 

In  a  leltcr  written  in  1841,  in  reply  to  a  communication  rei^peetingr  the 
Norma!  School  at  Lexington,  he  refers  to  liie  own  experience  as  a 
teacher,  and  to  the  attempt  in  the  Legislature  to  break  down  the  Normal 
School : 

**  I  have  ftlt,  as  you  Wfll  know,  a  deep  interc»t  in  their  success,  (N<)nn;il  Sch<K»l8.) 
th'>:ij|rii.  |it'rhH|M,  you  do  not  know  all  the  reasons  of  it.  I  b..>snn  life  it*  a  t4>:ie}ier, 
aud  my  own  ex|>erience  has  made  me  feel  the  importance  of  traininj;r  the  tL-acher 
for  his  wurk.  I  was  not  more  deticlent  tlian  m«Mt  young  men  who  i)ib<s  through 
ot>lle^».  Perhaps  I  may  Kiy,  with<)ut  presumption,  that  I  was  better  fitter!  than 
mc«t  to  take  cliarge  of  a  ho1uk>1  ;  and  yet  I  look  back  on  no  }>art  of  my  life  with  ho 
nmeh  pain  as  on  that  which  I  gave  to  school-keeping.  The  interval  of  ftirty  years 
has  nt»t  relieved  me  from  the  sorrow  an<l  self-reproach  whicli  the  recollection  of  it 
c;i11b  for'.h.  I  low  little  did  I  do  for  the  youthful,  tender  minds  intrustt^l  \n  me  !  I 
was  not  only  a  pof^r  teacher,  but,  what  was  worse,  my  inexiKTienci*  in  the  art  of 
wliolcsonie  discipline  led  to  the  intlictlim  of  useless  and  hurtful  punishments.  I  was 
cruel  through  ignorance  ;  and  tliis  is  the  main  source  of  cruelty  in  schools.  Force, 
brute  foi'ce,  is  called  in  to  supply  the  place  of  wisdom.  I  feel  myself  bound  to  make 
this  confession  as  some  expiation  for  my  errors.  I  know  the  need  of  a  Normal 
Sehor>l.     1  speak  not  from  spe^'ulation,  but  sad  experience. 

iiut,  indeed,  does  it  not  stand  to  reason,  that,  where  all  other  vocati<ms  need  ap- 
prenticeship, the  highest  of  all  V(»c;itions — that  of  awakening,  guiding,  enlishten-ng 
the  huniaa  soul — must  ri^juire  serious  prei)aration  ?  Tliat  attempts  shoulil  have 
been  made  in  the  LegiKlaturi^  to  break  down  our  Normal  SHihools,  and  tUm<«t  with 
suoee.-e?,  is  one  of  the  m<«t  discouraging  symptoms  of  «)ur  tuui-s.  It  sh')ws  iluit  the 
pe<»ple  will  not  give  their  thou(;ht8  to  the  dearest  interests  of  B<K'iety ;  fi)r  any 
serious  thought  would  have  led  them  to  frown  down  such  eflf(>rt8  in  a  moment.  I 
rejoice  that  the  friends  of  education  are  beginning  to  visit  the  Normal  School  at 
Lexington.    I  eimestly  implore  for  it  the  blessing  of  Heaven." 


INSTRUCTION  IN  GERMAN. 

B7  RUDOLF  VOM  EAUMUU 

IL  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  AT  THE  PRESENT  TDC& 
CHAPTSS  I. — KABL  FEBDINAKD  BXCKXB. 

Ws  concluded  our  first  book  with  a  masterly  passage  from  Jacob 
Grimm,  upon  the  nature  of  language.  On  the  principles  there  ex- 
pressed, therefore,  the  question  now  comes  up,  what  is  the  duty  of 
the  schools  in  reference  to  instruction  in  the  native  language  ?  If  we 
understand  by  "native  language**  only  the  New  High  German — ^for 
the  Middle  and  Old  Uigh  German  are  not  strictly  speaking  any  longer 
our  native  language — still  we  must  inquire,  Can  there  be  and  should 
there  bo  a  regular  school  study  of  the  native  language  ?  Or  must 
the  school  be  left  quite  out  of  the  question  ?  For  the  "  strictly 
scientitic  "  study  of  German  referred  to  by  Jacob  Grimm  at  the  end 
of  the  above  extract,  should  not  be  taken  up,  any  more  than  any  other 
strictly  scientific  pursuit,  before  entering  the  university.* 

Karl  Ferdinand  Becker  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  those  who 
have  endeavored  in  more  recent  times  to  answer  the  question,  what 
should  be  the  management  of  the  native  language  in  the  schools, 
supposing  it  to  be  considered  not  a  result  of  arbitrary  laws,  but  as  an 
organic  product  of  human  nature.  Becker  was  born  at  Liser  in  the 
electorate  of  Treves,  in  1775,  and  died  in  1849.  He  was  at  once  a 
physician,  a  philologist  and  a  teacher;  a  union  of  charact^^ristics 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  profound  influence  which  his  writings 
produced  upon  the  school  system  of  Germany.  In  the  general  princi- 
ples of  his  grammatical  writings,  Becker,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, conforms  to  the  views  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.  The  most 
important  of  his  works,  the  ^^  Organism  of  Language^''*\  is  dedicated 
to  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  and  contains  numerous  references,  by  cita- 
tion, dbc,  to  the  works  of  that  profound  author.     We  therefore  ask 

*£veu  if  we  abate  something  of  the  force  of  the  terms  "strictly  scientific,"  and  permit  a 
beginning  to  be  made  in  it  at  the  gymnasium  as  in  other  scientitic  studies,  it  is  still  easy  to  see 
that  "grammatical  studies"  which,  Grimm  says,  "  must  be  either  philosophical,  critical  or 
historical,"  must  not  be  taken  up  belbre  the  highest  classes  of  the  gymnasium.  Such  i«  the 
sense  of  the  often  quoted  expression  of  Grimm  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  vol.  I, 
of  t!^  ^"German  Orammar,"  p.  ziz.  Grimm's  views,  however,  on  elementary  grammar, 
are  not  thus  interfered  with  at  all.  That  study  and  its  relations  to  the  study  of  the  native 
language,  are  there  the  principal  subjects  handled. 

t "  Organism  der  Syrache."  Frankfurt  on  the  Maine,  1827.  Second  revised  edition,  at  the 
■ame  i>lace,  Ic^l. 
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with  astoDithment  how  it  could  happen  that  a  man  who  was  laboring 
with  the  most  honest  efforts  and  no  small  talent,  in  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  spirit  of  Wilhelm  Humboldt,  should  become  the  progenitor 
of  those  extravagant  perversities  with  which  liaimund  Wurst  and 
others  have  tormented  our  schools  ?  The  reason  of  this  surprising 
fact  is  partlj  a  scientific  defect  in  Becker's  views,  and  partly,  and  to 
a  greater  extent,  in  a  practical  error  almost  inconceivably  great  The 
scientific  defect  was  this :  that  Becker  had  not  rightly  conceived  the 
relations  of  language  to  logic.  Although  his  clear  mind  and  the 
number  of  his  philosophical  investigations  of  a  'positive  character, 
made  him  frequently  enough  aware  of  the  distinctions  between  lan- 
guage and  logic,  still  his  philological  method  never  escapes  from  the 
tendency  to  *Mnquire  into  concealed  relations  between  logic  and  lan- 
guage.^' I  can  not  of  course  go  in  this  place  into  a  consideration  of 
the  repetitions  of  this  error,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  Becker  pur- 
sued it.  Such  an  undertaking  would  make  it  necessary  to  examine 
the  relations  of  language,  on  one  hand  to  the  laws  of  logic,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  other  fields  of  activity  of  the  human  mind.  But  this 
is  one  of  the  profoundest  and  most  comprehensive  problems  of  science, 
and  whose  solution  could  only  be  approached  by  means  of  a  union  of 
strictly  abstract  speculation  and  thorough  positive  investigation.  At 
present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  how  Becker  himself,  and  still 
more  his  followers,  were  necessarily  carried  by  their  over-valuation  of 
the  logical  element  in  language,  to  a  practically  one-sided  develop- 
ment of  the  understanding,  directly  opposed  to  the  true  principles  of^ 
language. 

There  is  the  less  necessity  for  going,  in  this  place,  into  an  illustra- 
tion and  refutation  of  Becker's  theoretical  system,  since  the  practical 
error  into  which,  though  in  other  respects  so  acute,  he  fell,  would  have 
turned  even  the  most  correct  views  of  language  to  the  injury  of  the 
schools.  The  course  of  thought  by  which  Becker  passes  from  his 
theoretical  system  to  its  application  to  the  schools,  is  as  follows: 
"The  function  of  language  (see  his  ^Organism  of  Language'')  is  an 
organic  fiinction ;  that  is,  a  tiling  living  by  means  of  functions  which 
proceed  from  the  very  life  of  the  thing  itself,  and  also  from  an  in- 
ward necessity ;  and  which  functions  also  have  as  their  object  the  ex- 
istence of  that  thing,  since  the  thing  can  only  exist  and  continue  in 
the  mode  proper  to  it,  by  means  of  the  functions.  The  function  of 
language  originates  from  the  organic  life  of  man,  by  an  inward 
necessity."*    From  this  follows  the  further  principle  laid  down  by 

•  ^^Organitm  of  Language^**  2d  ed.,  p.  1. 
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Becker  in  the  same  work :  '*  Since  spoken  language  proceeds  of  itself 
and  by  necessity  from  the  life  of  man  as  a  spiritual  and  bodily  exist- 
ence, therefore  it  can  properly  be  neither  taught  nor  learned.  Gram- 
mar teaches,  strictly  speaking,  not  how  we  ought  to  speak,  but  only 
how  we  do  speak."*  Becker  begins  with  the  same  idea  in  the  little 
work  which  he  wrote  expressly  "  on  the  method  of  instruction  in  Ger- 
man."! And  accordingly,  we  are  naturally  curious  to  learn  how  this 
German  language,  which  "can  not  properly  be  taught,"  can  never- 
theless be  taught,  and  that  according  to  a  "  Guide,"  a  "  School  Gram- 
mar," and  a  "  Complete  German  Grammar,  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
mentary on  the  School  Grammar."  But  Becker  explains  this  thus: 
The  mother  tongue  can  not  strictly  be  learned  by  the  scholar,  at  all ; 
**  for  he  understands  and  speaks  his  mother  tongue  before  receiving 
any  instruction."J  But  since  instruction  in  language  must  be  admit- 
ted to  be  a  very  important  study,  both  in  town  and  country,  it  is 
necessary  to  fix  upon  some  purpose,  as  that  for  which  it  is  given. 
This  is  stated  by  Becker  to  be,  "  That  every  one  of  the  people  shall 
learn  to  understand  the  High  German  language  perfectly."§  But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "to  understand  a  language?" 
Becker  answers,  "We  understand  a  language,  when  we  know  the 
true  meaning  of  its  words  and  of  their  connections."]  "  More  ina- 
portant  than  an  understanding  of  the  wgrds  and  their  combiDations, 
is  the  understanding  of  the  grammatical  forms,  such  as  the  cases, 
conjugations,  &c.,  which  furnish  the  means  of  de6ning  the  relations 
«of  the  ideas  used  in  language.  These  are  also  far  more  difficult  to 
understand  ;  for  it  is  not  so  easy  to  comprehend  and  distinguish  ac- 
curately the  relations  of  ideas,  as  the  ideas  themselves."^  All  this, 
and  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  is  to  be  studied  in  the  "  common 
school."**  In  the  lowest  classes,  where  "  there  can  be  no  instruction 
in  language,  properly  so  called,"  drills  in  language  are  to  be  the  chief 
means  of  instruction  ;  which  should  at  the  same  time  be  exercises  in 
thinking.  "  They  will  be  exercises  in  thinking,  principally  by  mak- 
ing the  pupils  acquainted  with  and  ready  in  the  most  importaut  dis- 
tinctions between  ideas  and  their  relations.  The  teacher  must  from 
the  first  teach  his  pupils  how  to  distinguish,  on  one  hand  between  the 
thought  (conception)  and  the  idea  (representation ;)  between  the  idea 
of  a  thing  and  of  an  action ;  between  a  person  and  a  thing ;  and  on 

♦  ^'Organism  of  Language^"  2d  ed  ,  p.  9. 

t  "  Ueber  die  Melhode  de*  CTnterrichft  in  der  deuUchen  Sprcuhe  "    Frankfurt  on  the  Maine, 
833.    It  claims  to  be  *'  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  manual  for  the  first  instruction  in 
German  grammar." 
X  *'  On  the  method  of  instruction  in  the  German  language,*'  p.  1. 
f  lb ,  p.  2.  I  lb.,  p.  a 

f  »'  Guide  (Lei(fadent)"  Frankfurt  on  the  Maine,  1833 ;  preface,  p.  Tiii.  *•  Ib.^.  6. 
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the  other  nand  between  the  ideas  of  space  and  time,  practicability, 
possibility  and  necessity,  cause  and  etfoct,  etc,  &c."*  **  After  tlie 
pupil  shall  have  been  thus  prepared  in  the  lowest  class,"  (of  the 
conimon  school,  observe!)  ** a  beginning  with  the  actual  instruction 
in  language  may  be  made  in  the  nn'ddle  class.^f  Voy  the  subs^-quont 
portions  of  the  course  thus  commenced,  however,  I  must  refor  the 
read<.'r  to  the  "  Guide  to  the  first  instruction  "  itself.  It  is  ea^^v  to  see 
thai  what  is  here  set  forth  as  the  rudiments  of  instruction  in  (German, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  formal  logic  with  a  mixture  of  meta- 
physics. While  a  controversy  is  going  on  overhead  as  to  whether 
logic  shall  be  taught  exclusively  in  the  university,  or  shall  be  admit- 
ted into  the  highest  chiss  of  the  gynmasium,  our  chihhvn  of  seven 
years  old  are  thus  to  be  studying  under  the  village  schoolmaster  the 
same  things  which  we  were  heretofore  made  to  know  in  the  university 
course  on  logic. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  so  monstrous  an  improvement  found  favor 
with  a  very  extensive  circle.  A  royal  road  was  here  opened  at  once 
to  all  classes,  by  which,  without  the  wearisome  study  of  the  ancient 
languages,  and  indeed  without  any  positive  knowledge  whatever,  tlioy 
could  penetrate  at  once  to  the  profundities  of  learning.  Some,  as 
Raimund  Wurst  in  his  ^*Lo(/ic  of  lamfuatje  (Sprachdcnkhhre^y  and 
the  *'' Introduction  (Anleitunp^y^  belonging  with  it,  carried  out  Becker's 
views  into  details  for  the  use  of  the  elementary  schools.  By  these, 
the  village  children  were  to  be  made  to  compose  "  variations  of  sen- 
tences, with  qualifying  clauses  in  the  different  moods,  so  arranged  as 
to  describe  their  analogies,"J  or  to  "  express  the  clauses  modifying  the 
principal  one  (conditional  and  qualifying  clauses)  in  the  interrogative 
form,"  &c.,  <fec.§  Those  who  know  the  acuteness  of  Becker's  investi- 
gations will  lament  that  they  can  not  acquit  him  of  the  blame  of  be- 
ing the  originator  of  such  a  monstrosity.  He  began  with  the  right 
princij)le  ;  that  an  organism  could  not  be  developed,  but  only  investi- 
gated, by  instruction.  But  instead  of  reserving  with  Grimm,  this  in- 
vestigation, for  a  future  strictly  scientific  method  of  study,  he  sought 
a  new  method  of  elementary  instruction ;  and  thus  fell  into  a  new^ 
and  unnatural  error. || 

*  "  On  the  method,  Ac,  p.  58.  t  '*>.,  p.  6). 

;  Wur>l,  '^Introduction  to  the  ustt  of  Grammar  (Anleitung  xum  Gebrauche  tier  Sjrrach' 
denkh:hre.y*    3d  ed.,  Reulliugen,  1851,  Vol.  I.,  p.  IM. 

§  lb.,  p  201. 

I  Altl.ough  I  reject  the  fundamental  scientific  principles  of  Becker,  (see  above,  p.  461,)  and 
oppose  his  applications  of  it  to  the  echools,  still  I  am  far  from  refusing  to  recognize  the  Im- 
porraiice  of  his  labors  both  for  science  and  for  the  schools.  1  have  already  observed  (p.  461.) 
that  Becker  finds  himself  in  various  ways  driven  beyond  his  special  design  to  refer  languasre 
back  to  pure  logical  principles.    Even  in  reference  to  school  instruction,  there  arc  many 
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We  have  seen  how  Becker  was  led  by  his  definition  of  the  innate 
necessity  of  speech,  to  the  position  that  ^*  Grammar  does  not  instruct 
how  we  ought  to  speak,  but  only  how  we  do  speak."*  It  follows 
further ;  that  the  design  of  all  instruction  in  the  native  language,  even 
of  elementary  instruction,  is,  **  to  teach  every  one  of  the  people  to 
understand  the  High  German  language  perfectly."!  -A.nd  by  this, 
Becker  means,  not  that  each  person  shall  be  enabled  to  understand  a 
Iligh  German  book  when  he  reads  it,  or  oration,  when  he  hears  it, 
but  that  he  shall  '*  perfectly  understand  "  the  language  itself  and  its 
relations.  There  is  of  course  an  immense  difference  between  these 
two  requirements.  In  the  first  sense,  a  man  who  never  saw  a  school, 
perfectly  understands  his  own  dialect ;  that  is,  he  will  comprehend 
with  entire  clearness  and  accuracy  whatever  is  said  to  him  in  his  dia- 
lect, so  far  as  he  is  capable  of  comprehending  it.  In  the  second 
sense,  however,  the  writer  of  the  Iliad  did  not  understand  a  single 
word  of  his  own  language.  But  both  Becker^s  own  expressions  and 
the  views  of  persons  recognized  by  himself  as  his  disciples,  prove  that 
this  perfect  understanding  in  the  second  of  these  two  senses,  was 
what  he  pi-oposed  as  the  proper  aim  of  elementary  educiition.  "The 
teacher,*'  ho  says,  *'  can  develop  by  means  of  the  inner  intuition  into 
actual  consciousness,  what  is  already  existing  within  the  mind  of  thft 
pupil ;  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  exists  there.'*^  Thus  the  pre« 
cise  design  of  Becker^s  instruction  in  language  would  remain  exactly 
the  same  if  the  High  German  written  language  were  not  in  existence 

places  in  his  writiners  where  the  true  doctrines  may  be  otMerved  forcing  themselves  into  vievr 
bjT  the  stilH  of  the  errors  mentioned  in  my  text.  He  proceeds  from  ths  principle  that  ertrf 
one  speaics  his  own  dialect  perfectly  without  any  instruction  whatever.  (*'  On  the  method, 
&c/'  p.  I.)  He  even  expresses  himself  in  relation  to  the  feeling  for  language,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  his  grammatical  ami  pedagogical  errorst  he  may  be  con^ 
sldered  a  pupil  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.  "  We  acquire,"  he  says,  (ibid,  p.  20  e/  »eq.)  "  by 
hearing  and  speaking  our  native  language  constantly  from  childhood,  and  by  expressing  aud 
hearing  expressed  in  it  the  same  relations  of  thoughts  and  ideas  in  the  same  way.  a  feeling 
for  language,  which  enables  us  without  our  being  conscious  of  any  rules  in  the  matter,  eaviljr 
to  distinguish  between  correct  and  incorrect  speaking."  **  Not  being  based  upon  a  knowl. 
edge  of  definite  laws  and  rules,  this  feeling  does  not  tell  us  why  an  expression  is  faulty ;  but 
as  a  feeling,  developed  within  us  together  with  language  itself,  it  guides  us,  if  properly  ediwar 
ted,  more  surely  than  any  rules  of  language.  For  the  native  language,  which  is  not  learned 
like  a  foreign  one,  by  rules,  this  feeling  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  its  development 
should  receive,  in  our  common  schools  especially,  the  utmost  attention.  The  common  peo- 
ple have  usually  a  very  definite  and  correct  feeling  for  whatever  is  said  in  their  dialect;  but 
when  those  who  speak  the  common  dialect  in  their  daily  employments  undertake  to  speak 
Iligh  German,  they  lose  most  of  this  feeling.'  Ami  Becker  from  this  concludes  that  it  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  make  use  of  this  feeling  or  sense  of  spoken  language,  for  the  High 
Cifrman  also. 

•  ••  Organiam  of  Language^"  2d  ed^  p.  9. 

♦  •'  On  the  method,"  dkc,  p.  2l  %  lb.,  p.  16. 
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at  all,  and  the  whole  instruction  were  devoted  to  the  pupil's  oral 
dialect  already  acquired  by  him.  This  dialect  the  pupil  "under- 
stands,''  in  our  first,  practical  sense,  without  any  instruction  at  all. 
The  elementary  school,  however,  according  to  Becker,  must  lead  him 
to  a  perfect  theoretical  and  abstract  understanding  of  his  dialect. 
That  this  is  his  meaning  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Becker's  own  words, 
taken  strictly,  assert  that  only  the  language  which  the  pupil  already 
knows  can  be  the  object  of  methodical  instruction  in  language.  How- 
ever strangely  this  may  sound,  still  Becker  says  so  in  express  terms, 
in  the  extract  already  quoted.  And  to  show  that  this  does  not  mis- 
represent him,  I  will  cite  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  disciples. 
**I  must  in  advance,"  says  F.  C.  Iloncamp,  "refer  to  the  extremely 
important  truth  that  the  pupil  is  not  prepared  to  receive  instruction 
in  grammar,  until  he  understands  the  High  German  language,  and 
ip  i)articular  the  language  of  books,  just  as  well  as  that  in  which  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  express  himself,  whether  a  vulgar  dialect,  or 
the  High  German  as  spoken  in  families ;  for  the  pupil  can  show  forth 
only  that  which  he  actually  possesses."*  A  perfect  theoretical  under- 
standing,! therefore,  of  the  language  and  its  relations,  is,  according  to 
Beckir  and  his  school,  the  proper  object  of  elementary  instruction. 
No  man  of  liberal  education  needs  any  special  arguments  to  show 
that  this  is  an  absurd  requirement.  Any  one  who  has  seriously 
labored  to  acquire  a  "  perfect  underetanding  "  of  any  language  what- 
ever, either  old  or  new,  knows  what  kind  of  work  it  is ;  and  that  it 
can  not  be  the  business  of  the  elementary  school.  Take  the  first 
grammatical  question  that  occurs,  and  endeavor  to  **  understand  it 
perfectly,"  and  you  are  at  once  involved  in  the  profoundest  and  most- 
difficult  questions  of  philology  and  speculation.  For  example:  What 
is  the  German  dative  ?  Let  the  reader  undertake  to  acquire  a  **  per* 
feet  understanding  "  of  the  essence  of  the  German  dative ;  and  unless 
he  is  destitute  of  all  depth  and  acuteness  whatever,  he  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  no  child's  question.  A  surprising  amount  of  labor 
has  been  laid  out  in  trying  to  find  it  a  name  which  should  to  some 
extent  indicate  its  character.  The  name  of  "dative,"  now  given  up,, 
which  was  formed  by  the  Romans  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  irrutfig 
dfjTiXY},  describes  only  a  few  individual  applications  of  it.  Instead  of 
it  was  therefore  adopted  the  name  of  "  person-case. "J     But  notwith- 

•F.  C.  Iloncamp,  *' Thoughts  on  inttlruction  in  grammar  {Gedankon  W>er  der  Unterrichl 
in  der  Sprarhlehrr.)"    Soest,  1845,  p.  37. 

t  In  subsequent  chapters  the  question  of  the  different  modes  in  which  a  language  may  be 
8&\(\  to  be  uniJerstoud.  will  be  considered. 

a 

:  ••  Pffrsonrnkasus,  PerstonenfaUJ"    Beclier,  '  Organism,"  Ac,  Frankftirt,  1827,  p.  321 :  aod  • 
his  ••  Complete  German  Grammar,"  '2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  Frankfurt,  1843,  ppu  166,225. 
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standing  the  correct  idea  which  was  contained  in  this  view  of  the 
case,  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  except,  by  the  aid  of  the  most 
laborious  learning  in  comparative  philology,  all  those  cases  where  tlie 
dative  only  iSlled  the  place  of  other  obsolete  cases ;  and  even  then 
the  object  was  only  attained  by  the  use  of  great  acuteness,  and  only 
imperfectly  at  that. 

In  despair  at  finding  a  satisfactory  name,  some  have  had  recourse 
to  mere  numbers,  and  called  the  dative  the  "  third  case."  Others 
still  have  called  it,  briefly,  the  "to-whom  case;"*  on  the  ground  that 
they  intend  the  name  to  really  signify  a  dative,  and  accordingly  de- 
claring that  the  dative  is — the  dative.  Practically  this  mode  of  giv- 
ing the  information  is  far  from  being  a  bad  one.  But  the  declaration 
that  this  case  is  that  which  answers  the  question  "to  whom  ?^'  is  far 
enough  from  a  "  perfect  understanding."  A  result  similar  to  that  in- 
dicated in  this  simple  example  follows,  wherever  the  disciples  of  Becker 
seriously  set  about  producing  a  perfect  understanding  of  actual  forms 
of  speech  in  elementary  classes.  Even  the  most  able  of  them  en- 
deavor, and  even  in  stating  their  general  views,  to  keep  a  re- 
treat open  ;  for  while  on  one  hand  they  demand  that  Becker's  "  per- 
fect understanding"  of  language  should  be  afforded  in  the  common 
schools,  on  the  other  hand  they  sometimes  propose  a  distinction  be- 
tween understanding  and  comprehending  ( Versteken  and  Begreifen,) 
and  sometimes  say  that  they  do  not  mean  that  elementary  pupils 
should  be  brought  to  a  conscious  apprehension  of  the  "  whole  "  sys- 
tem of  grammar.  With  our  opinions,  we  are  naturally  inclined  to 
approve  of  these  modifications ;  although  we  consider  that  they  ought 
to  lead  directly  to  the  admission  that  it  is  absolutely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  a  perfect  understanding  of  our  language  and  its  relations  to 
be  taught  in  the  elementary  part  of  instruction. 

If  now,  we  conclude  that  this  "perfect  understanding"  of  the 
language  is  an  object  not  attainable  by  the  ordinary  school  instruction 
in  German,  the  question  then  arises,  whether,  with  Grimm,  we  shall 
banish  elementary  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  entirely  from  the 
schools.  Shall  we  no  longer  "include  the  native  language  of  the 
country  among  the  subjects  of  school  instruction  ? "  Are  we  ready 
to  declare  plainly,  like  Grimm,  that  "  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  gram- 
mar of  the  native   language  for  school  and  home  ? "     An  impartial 

*  Becker  adopted  the  name  of  *' person-case/'  even  in  his  ''Guide,"  (Sd  ed.,  Frankfurt, 
1836,  p.  27.)  But  even  Mrict  adherents  of  hia  differ  from  him  in  this  particular,  declaring  for 
the  unasaailable,  though,  indeed,  tautological  term  '* to-whom  case;"  aa  for  instance,  Wurst 
in  his  **  Logic  of  Grammar,"  3d  ed.,  Reutlingen.  1839,  p.  141.  I  do  not,  aa  will  of  courae  be 
understood,  express  any  opinion  whether  a  ratisfactorjr  name  has  been  discovered  for  this 
case ;  I  only  desire  to  show  how  great  and  acute  are  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  ax- 
presa  intelligibly  the  essence  of  the  dative  case. 
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view  of  the  real  wants  of  the  school  and  of  life  will  lead  to  an  op- 
posite conclusion.  And  if  we  appeal  to  history,  we  shall  find,  that 
exactly  these  requirements  of  school  and  home  were  the  influences 
which  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  have  been  calling  into  ex- 
istence the  almost  numberless  multitude  of  German  grammars.  It  is 
true  that  Grimm  rejects  all  these  grammars;  and  declines  to  be  con- 
sidered as  having  any  thing  in  common  with  them.  But  has  he  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  the  evil  which  he  alleges  ?  The  annual  booksellers' 
catalo^rues  will  answer  that  question.  So  far  from  diminishing,  the 
number  of  German  school  grammars,  since  Grimm's  decree  of  con- 
demnation, it  has  every  year  increased.  And  what  is  the  strongest 
circumstance  of  all,  there  has  been  added  to  the  number  of  different 
classes  of  German  school  grammars,  a  respectable  number  of  school 
and  elementary  grammars,  whose  authors  declare  that  they  adhere  to 
the  views  of  Grimm.  This  phenomenon  reminds  us  of  the  scene  in 
Shakspeare's  "Julius  Caesar,'*  where  Brutus,  after  the  murder  of 
Cttsar,  appeals  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  behalf  of  republican  freedom 
with  so  much  i>ower  and  success,  that  in  their  enthusiasm  they  cry 
out  "  Let  him  be  Caesar !  " 

Our  historical  investigation,  however,  will  not  only  lead  us  into 
this  labyrinth  of  contradictions,  but  will  put  into  our  hands  the  clew 
to  a  safe  escaj^  from  it.  These  apparent  contradictions  will  present 
no  difficulty  to  any  one  who  has  attentively  followed  ihe  historical 
development  of  our  first  book.  But  what  is  the  reason  why  it  is 
necessary  to  include  the  native  language  within  the  scope  of  our 
school  instruction  ?  For  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  safe  to  expose  our- 
selves to  deception.  However  much  we  contract  the  limits  of  the 
study  of  German  at  school,  there  will  always  remain  something  or 
other  which  is  only  to  be  known  by  those  who  have  learned  it.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  o^rrect  spelling.  But  why  is  not  this  imbibed  with 
the  mother's  milk  ?  Why  can  we  not  trust  for  this  to  the  creative 
instinct  for  language,  as  implicitly  as  we  do  to  the  nature  of  every 
child  for  its  learning  to  talk  ?  The  answer  is  this  :  Because  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  we  have  not  only  been  speaking  what  we  call 
our  mother  tongue,  but  also  writing  it.  In  this  way  there  has  arisen 
a  universal  written  language,  holding  a  portion  superior  to  any  of  the 
spoken  dialects  prevailing  in  separate  localities  of  Germany ;  which  is 
equally  current  everywhere,  but  is  nowhere  spoken  by  the  common 
people.*     The  beginning  of  a  written  literaturef  designates  the  point 

*  On  the  method  by  which  a  written  language  ia  developed  from  and  over  popular  oral  dia- 
lerts,  see  my  work  "  The  influence  of  Chriittiamty  on  the  Old  High  German  {DiB 
Emtrirkung  det  ChriMtenthume  auj  die  AUhochdeuteehe  Sproeke.)"  Stottgart,  1846; 
pp.  13-22. 

1 1  venture  to  uae  the  expreaaion  **  writtto  Uteralare,**  In  Aittoedoa  from  anwriUM  pottrji 
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where  the  individual  assumes  or  may  assume  a  different  relation  tc 
his  mother  tongue  from  his  previous  one.  Before  the  period  of  writ- 
ten notation  of  the  language,  the  individual  learns  his  language  onlj 
from  the  persons  about  him ;  from  his  parent  and  companions ;  tlie 
language  passes  from  their  mouths  to  his  ear.  With  the  rise  of  a 
written  literature,  there  appears  a  new  instrumentality  both  for  the 
acquisition  and  the  development  of  the  native  language.  He  who 
obtains  access  to  this  source  of  information,  brings  himself  into  con- 
tact with  authorities  respecting  his  language,  whose  writers  are 
se})arated  from  him  by  hundreds  of  miles,  and  hundreds  of  years.  The 
intiuence  of  these  written  works  begins  to  cause  a  distinction  between 
the  language  of  the  reader,  and  that  of  those  about  him,  who  do  not 
read ;  and  when  he  himself  begins  to  write,  he  will  commonly  tind  it 
necessary  to  follow  the  rules  of  what  he  has  read.  Thus  the  written 
language  will  elevate  itself  more  and  more  from  the  local  popular 
dialect.  But  as  speaking  continues  to  be  practiced  as  well  as  readings 
and  the  oral  transmission  of  the  language  from  one  generation  to  an- 
otlier  continues  to  exert  its  proper  influence,  the  oral  dialect**  in  this 
n)anner  maintain  their  separate  existence  and  their  natural  course  of 
development.  And  as  no  man — or  at  least  none  of  the  ablest  men — 
learns  exclusively  by  reading  and  out  of  books,  and  as  every  man, 
even  the  most  cultivated,  talks  for  some  yeai-s  before  he  reads,  Ujus 
the  language  of  those  who  write  flows  from  two  sources ;  from  what 
is  read  on  one  hand,  and  from  the  spoken  language  on  the  other. 
The  influence  of  these  two  sources  can  be  distinguished,  even  almost 
to  the  point  of  the  entire  disappearance  of  one  of  them.  But  they 
are  both  operative  in  every  living  written  language.  If  now,  as  with 
us  in  Germany,  there  is  a  well  detined  written  language,  that  language 
reacts  again  upon  the  spoken  one ;  and  then  there  grows  up,  even  for 
oral  purposes,  a  language  which  is  distinct  from  the  oral  dialects,  and 
which  develoj)s  into  the  most  various  gradations  and  provincial  forius, 
from  the  fusion  together  of  the  dialects  with  the  written  language. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  can  be  deduced  the  proper  duly  of 
the  schools  with  respect  to  instruction  in  German.  The  scientific  in- 
vcbtigation  of  the  language  itself  does  not  belong  to  the  beginning, 
but  to  the  final  portion  of  hterary  culture.  Its  proper  place  is  at  the 
university,  and  the  place  for  the  studies  preparatory  to  it,  the  upper 
classes  of  the  institutions  which  immediately  precede  the  university. 
U'he  general  duty  of  the  course  of  ins^truction  in  schools,  however,  is, 

dec. ;  fur  thoujfh  the  term  *'  literature  "  does  not  in  etymological  t»triclnes8  apply  tu  uuwni- 
teu  intellectual  utterunceb,  »till,  our  liibtork-M  ul'  literature  have  habituated  us  to  such  a  lue 
of  it. 
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• 

to  deal  with  the  High  GerinaD  written  language  and  ita  literature. 
Thus,  also,  we  shall  lind  the  means  of  tixiug  the  lituits  of  instruction 
in  German  in  ditferent  schools ;  namely,  by  deciding  to  what  extent 
those  chisses  of  the  community  who  are  taught  in  them,  ought  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  High  German  language  and  literature.* 
For  it  is  not  the  oral  dialect  which  the  child  learns  at  home  without 
any  instruction,  which  is  the  subject  of  his  school  instruction,  but 
his  introduction  to  tlie  understanding  and  use  of  the  written 
language. 

if  it  is  here  objected,  that  we  are  thus  returning  to  a  position 
which  has  already  been  held  by  previous  teachers  of  German  in 
schools,  we  reply  as  follows :  So  far  as  this  charge  is  true,  we  have  no 
objection  to  the  fact.  We  are,  rather,  inclined  to  believe  that,  practi- 
cally speaking,  a  method  which  amongst  the  most  various  modifica- 
tions has  maintained  itself  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,f  ii^ 
spite  of  all  the  misunderstandings  and  perversions  of  different  per- 
.sons,  must  contain  some  grains  of  truth  in  it.  For  the  purpose  of 
finding  these  grains  of  good  corn  amongst  the  heap  of  chaff,  we  find 
nothing  so  useful  as  the  great  discoveries  which  have  attended  the 
historical  progress  of  German  grammar.  And  while  we  do  not  exert 
ourselves  to  avoid  being  ranked  along  with  the  ancient  teachers  on 
the  right  side  of  any  question,  it  is  at  the  same  time  evident  enough 
from  what  has  thus  far  been  said,  that  on  any  other  question  we  are 
sufficiently  their  opposite.  Language  was  to  them  something  rude 
and  barbarous  by  nature,  which  they  reduced  for  the  first  time  into 
something  like  order  by  their  schoolmaster's  rules.  Accordingly, 
they  gave  all  their  respect  to  this  work  of  theirs,  and  looke<l  with 
contempt  upon  the  "imperfect  and  unregulated "  language  of  the 
common  people,  as  has  been  so  exceedingly  well  described  by  Jacob 
Grimm.  Consistently  with  these  opinions,  they  naturally  desired  to 
subject  the  child  to  their  rules  instantly  upon  its  entrance  into  the 
world,  and  thus  bv  one  stroke  to  drive  out  the  vicious  and  undisci- 
plined  dialects.  What  we  projX)se  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  this 
mode  of  proceeding.  We  would  consider  **  the  wonderful  provision 
of  nature ;  which  gives  us  speech  along  with  our  mother's  milk,  and 
introduces  us  to  the  possession  of  it  within  the  home  of  our  parent?," 
as  the  great  pattern  for  the  mode  of  teaching  the  written  language  in 
the  schools.  Far  from  wishing  to  intrude  the  conscious  methods  of 
the  schoolmaster  upon  the  domestic  hearth,  we  would  rather  endeav- 
or to  adopt  in  the  acquirement  of  the  written  language,  as  nearly  the 


*  That  is,  so  far  as  reading  is  concerned  t  8ee  Book  1,  above. 
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quiet  unconscious  mode  of  nature,  as  possible.  But  where  ciream- 
stances,  or  the  necessary  imperfection  of  all  human  efforts,  prevent 
the  full  attaiument  of  this  object,  there  we  would  at  least  endeavor  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  operation  of  the  living  and  life- 
giving  instinct  of  language. 

From  this  view,  which  is  based  on  one  hand  on  the  history  of  the 
German  language  and  on  the  other  on  the  history  of  German  gram- 
mar, may  be  deduced  the  statement  of  the  pro}>er  position  of  Ger- 
man grammar  in  the  schools.  The  treatment  of  the  German  lan- 
guage as  an  object  of  scientific  investigation  belongs  to  the  upper 
grades  of  learned  education.  If  we  take  the  word  "  scientific  *'  in  the 
strict  sense,  this  mode  of  treatment  should  be  commenced  only  at  the 
university.  The  immediate  preparation  for  it,  like  that  for  the  other 
general  departments  of  learning,  should  be  made  at  the  gymnasium. 
The  extent  to  which  other  high  grade  educational  institutions  should 
aid  in  this  scientific  study  of  German,  depends  upon  the  views  enter- 
tained of  the  proper  relation  of  these  institutions  to  purely  theoreti- 
cal science.  In  all  previous  grades  of  study,  however,  the  purpose  of 
grammatical  instruction  is  a  merely  practical  one,  viz.,  the  acquisition 
and  practice  of  the  German  written  language.  This  however  does 
not  imply  that  in  those  lower  grades,  this  instruction  in  grammar  can 
dispense  with  the  theory  as  its  basis.  All  grammar,  eveu  the  most 
elementary,  is  the  practice  of  speaking,  as  opposed  to  its  theory  ;  al- 
though even  in  its  lower  grades,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  all 
the  time  the  theory  is  being  subservient  to  the  practice ;  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  to  the  practical  wielding  of  it.  And  that  very 
exercise  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  other  intellectual  powers 
which  is  most  proper  for  the  pupil  during  this  i>eriod,  will  be  more 
successful  in  proportion  as  it  is  not  made  a  subject  of  investigation 
for  its  own  sake. 

OHAPTXB  lU. — OXBMAN  IN  THE   COMMON   SCHOOL. 

By  common  schools,  we  mean  all  the  elementary  schools  in  which 
no  foreign  language  is  taught,  whether  in  city  or  country.  Farmers 
and  working  people  receive  their  education  in  these  schools ;  that  is, 
the  classes  who  gain  their  living  principally  by  bodily  labor.  For  the 
present  purpose,  the  term  '* farmers"  will  be  used  to  designate  tiie 
whole  country  population  who  are  employed  in  laboring  to  cultivate 
the  ground;  and  ** operatives,"  to  designate  all  those  who  procure 
their  living  in  the  workshop  or  in  the  manufactory.  That  portion  of 
the  industrial  population  which  receives  a  further  share  of  education 
in  the  higher  burgher  schools  and  similar  institutions  beyond  the 
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sphere  of  the  common  schools  is  not  included  in  this  enumeration  ;  as 
the  institutions  alluded  to  are  designed  for  the  precise  purpose  of  sup- 
plying their  necessities.  Hut  among  the  common  schools  themselves, 
which  we  are  proposing  to  discuss,  there  are  various  gradations,  which 
are  well  entitled  to  attention.  As  the  two  chief  varieties,  or,  if  the 
term  be  preferred,  extremes,  may  be  taken  the  elementary  schools  of 
one  class  and  the  fully  develoj)ed  city  common  schools.  There  are 
of  course  more  or  less  intermediate  varieties  between  these ;  and  the 
city  common  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  interfere  with 
the  department  of  the  higher  burgher  schools,  which  is  at  present  not 
within  our  scope. 

The  mode  of  dealing  with  German  in  the  common  schools  depends 
entirely  upon  the  answer  to  this  question :  To  what  extent  and  in 
what  manner  shall  the  masses  of  the  farmers  and  o|>eratives  be  made 
act^uainted  with  the  High  German  written  language  l*  If  the  an- 
swer to  this  question  had  been  made  quite  clear,  it  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  men  not  otherwise  deficient  either  in  goodness  or  in  un- 
derstanding,! should  have  come  to  the  most  repulsive  views  on  the 
subject  of  instruction  in  German  in  the  common  schools.  We  find  it 
required  that  there  shall  be  given  in  elementary  schools  a  course  of 
instruction  in  German  which  "shall  place  with  certainty  before  the 
eyes  of  the  pupil  the  whole  course  of  his  own  thinking  and  judging, 
and  its  laws ;  and  which  shall  be  for  him  a  continued  practice,  in  the 
discovery  and  consideration  of  the  relations  according  to  which  the 
mind  di>tiijguishes  ideas,  and  in  the  laws  according  to  which  it  con- 
nects them  with  each  other  in  thinking  and  judging.'*J  liaimund 
Wur»t  declares  hin)self  unsatisfied  even  with  this  ;  but  requires  be- 
sides, as  a  s|K»cial  subject  of  instruction,  "elementary  exercises  in 
thought  and  style,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  pupil  to  the 
ascertaining  of  the  thought-contents  of  their  written  matter."§  This 
means,  that  it  was  to  be  the  task  of  farmers  and  operatives  to  think 
about  their  thinking,  and  write  down  sentences,  the  thought-materials 
of  which  they  were  to  provide  by  artificial  means.  Our  own  opin- 
ion, on  tlie  contrary,  is,  that  the  best  means  of  providing  for  the 

good  of  those  classes  would  be,  to  spare  them  any  such   miserable 

? 

*  1^  e  the  preceding  page. 

t  TheiM.-  words  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  uf  a  critic  of  the  firet  edition.  I  am  far 
from  df  living  to  the  late  Ilerr  Warst,  good  qualities  of  mind  and  character  ;  for  he  certainly 
I>o$^8eK!>ed  ttiem.  But  the  very  narrow  character  of  his  culture  incapacitated  him  from  a  pro* 
fuuii'l  itisighi  into  the  nature  of  language,  or  into  speculative  methods. 

;  VVunji.  ''Theoretical  and  Practical  Hand-book  for  elementary  fxerciaet  in  Thought  and 

Slyh  iTheoretiich'praktiiches  Ilandhuch  xu  elementariachen  Denk'und  StylUbuns; en, )'*  2ii 

ed  ,  Reutlingen,  ISoI,  p.  14.    And  there  is  a  reference  to  Becker,  ''On  the  Method."  dcc^ 

pp  6-9. 
Sid.,  ibid. 
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crumbs  from  rich  men^s  tables,  and  instead,  to  take  good  care  that 
they  can  read  such  High  German  books  as  are  adapted  to  them ;  and 
can  execute  such  writing  as  their  ordinary  avocations  will  require  of 
thorn,  Reading  and  writing,  the  ancient  elementary  studies  of  the  com- 
mon school,  are  so  still ;  and  all  instruction  in  the  German  language 
which  is  directed  to  other  objects,  is  injurious  to  the  common  schoolt^. 

Reading,  writing,  and  the  hearing  of  talking,  are  the  means  by 
which  the  people  at  large,  without  knowing  it,  master  the  first  ele- 
ments of  the  High  German  written  language  Reading  is  learned 
and  practiced  by  the  standard  of  that  language ;  and  whether  the 
method  is  syllabic  or  phonic,  it  obliges  the  child  to  adopt  the  forms 
of  the  written  language  with  both  mouth  and  ear.  We  can  not  in 
this  place  enter  further  into  the  discussion  of  the  various  methcKis  of 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing.*  I  should  be  the  less  inclined  to 
venture  upon  any  unconditional  decision  upon  the  merits  of  these 
systems,  because  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  teachers  do  not 
succeed  in  coming  to  an  agreement  on  the  subject.  What  I  sliall 
hereafter  say  upon  the  practical  acquirement  of  the  High  German 
written  language,  is  to  be  considered  as  applicable,  with  some  subordi- 
nate variance's,  to  any  good  method  of  teaching  reading  and  writing. 
I  will  make  an  observation  only  on  a  single  point,  which  is  of  imme- 
diate importance  to  a  really  natural  method  in  acquiring  the  Higli 
German  written  language.  W^e  are  assured  by  many  experienced 
and  able  teachers  that  what  is  called  the  Lautir  or  phonic  method,  is 
much  more  rapid  than  the  literal  and  syllabic  one.  If  this  is  true,  it 
is  only  necessary,  in  employing  it,  to  guard  against  making  requisi- 
tions not  adapted  to  the  physiological  nature  of  the  sounds;  and  still 
more,  not  to  lead  the  pupils  into  repulsive  affectations  of  elegance  by 
pedantic  habits  of  holding  the  mouth,  by  teaching  them  to  give  un- 
due prominence  to  any  particular  sounds,  a  fault  of  most  foolish  ap- 
pearance and  in  the  very  worst  taste,  or  by  teaching  them  constrained 
habits  of  self-observation,  which  destroy  all  naturalness  of  demeanor. 
Perhaps  the  best  method  of  avoiding  all  such  difficulties  is,  to  Ix^gin 
by  teaching  the  children  their  ABC;  and  then  teaching  them  to 
distinguish  in  the  namesf  of  the  letters,  (which  may  be  considered  the 
simplest  combinations  of  sounds,)  the  proper  sound  of  each. 

Now,  how  shall  reading  be  learned,  and  practiced  ?     It  hiis  been 

*  On  these  various  methods,  see  Th.  Ilegener,  "On  instruction  in  the  written  language 
(Uber  den  Unterricht  in  der  Schriftsprtiche,)'^  Arnsberg,  1813 ;  p.  3,  dec. 

t  The  simple  Roman  names  (rau.  we,  ypailon  and  zrt,  are  not  among  them)  are  the  more 
suited  for  this  purpose,  because  thcj  distinguish  well  the  liquids  and  aspirates  t'rnni  the 
mutes ;  the  vowel  standing  before  the  alphabetic  letter  in  the  former,  and  after  it  in  the  latter. 
See  on  the  determination  of  the  soundi^,  my  work  ^*The  Aspirate  and  the  location  of  anunda 
{Die  AspirtUion  und  die  Lautrertchiebujig.)"  Leipzig,  1837,  |<.  15,  et  seq„  and  p.  96,  et  aeq. 
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argned  that  whatever  is  learned  with  bo  much  labor,  and  repeated  so 
often,  as  the  first  lessons  in  reading,  is  impressed  so  deeply  upon  the 
memory,  that  only  the  very  best  materials  should  be  used  for  the 
purpose;  and  therefore  tliat  children  should  learn  to  read  in  the 
Bible.  But  to  this  it  is  correctly  answered,  that  the  mechanical 
labor  of  the  early  instruction  in  reading  makes  the  matter  read,  dis- 
agreeable ;  so  that  it  would  be  a  desecration  of  the  Bible  to  use  it  for 
that  purpose ;  and  reading  should  therefore  be  learned  and  }>racticed 
in  a  special  reading-book  for  the  purpose.  But  here  the  question 
meets  us  again :  shall  the  best  matter  be  subjected  to  tlje  repulsive 
effects  of  the  laborious  efforts  of  learning  to  read  ;  or  shall  the  best 
matter  be  avoided,  and  shall  the  reading  books  for  the  common 
schools  be  filled  with  worthless  material  ?  I  believe  tliat  a  proper 
division  of  tlie  question  would  furnish  an  answer.  The  reading  book 
should  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  elementary  primer.  The  primer 
will  naturally  be  variously  arranged,  according  to  whichever  method 
of  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  it  follows.  But  there  will 
probably  be  a  progression  similar  to  the  course  of  nature,  from  read- 
ing single  words,  as  soon  as  possible  to  reading  whole  sentences. 
11)6  mode  in  which  these  sentences  may  be  made  to  include 
the  most  important  facts  of  grammar,  will  be  discussed  further 
on.  But  in  any  event,  their  contents  ought  not  to  be  entirely 
empty  and  worthless.  These  single  sentences  may  be  inter- 
spersed with  little  connected  stories  and  poems,  the  deciphering  of 
which  will  early  teach  the  child  the  true  purpose  and  advantage  of 
being  able  to  read.  Such  little  pieces  ought  of  course  not  to  be  with- 
out sense  and  meaning,  but  neither  ought  they  to  be  the  best  matter 
which  can  be  laid  before  the  people.  A  certain  medium  quality 
both  in  prose  and  verse  will  be  found  most  serviceable.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  always  possible  that  the  matter  thus  learned 
may  be  rendered  unpleasant  to  the  child  for  its  whole  life.  The  two 
dangers  between  which  it  is  necessary  to  steer  in  selecting,  are,  exces- 
sive maturity  and  childishness.  The  older  books  are  more  apt  to  err 
in  the  former  direction,  the  later  ones  in  the  latter.  A  number  of 
simple  Bible  texts,  such  especially  as  are  found  in  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  may  be  added  as  a  special  chapter  at  the  end  of  the  primer. 
Frum  this  chapter,  the  child,  now  already  somewhat  advanced,  may 
learn  what  is  the  highest  purpose  of  reading.  There  are  various 
reasons  for  not  intermingling  Bible  texts  with  the  previous  part  of  the 
primer. 

The  reading  book  should  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  primer,  even 
externally,  in  print  and  size.'     When  the  child  has  learned  and  prao- 
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ticed  from  the  primer  the  elements  of  reading,  he  proceeds  to  the  ap- 
plication of  what  he  has  learned.  In  the  previous  case,  the  reading 
was  the  chief  object ;  now,  it  is  the  matter  read.  Reading  is  applied  to 
two  uses ;  a  religious  and  a  secular.  Its  religious  use  of  course  is  in- 
trinsically entitled  to  be  valued  most  by  all ;  and  it  is  besides  this 
rendered  most  important  among  the  farming  and  operative  population, 
where  in  a  healthy  state,  by  its  preponderance  in  extent  In  the 
Protestant  countries  of  Germany,  the  Bible,  hymn-book  and  catechism 
are  peculiarly  the  reading-books  of  those  classes.  And  as  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  half  of  Germany,  there  also  the  conviction  is  con- 
stantly more  and  more  forcing  itself  upon  the  ablest  men,  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  ability  to  read  renders  it  more  necessai^  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  some  religious  book  which  shall  be  their  true 
companion  during  their  whole  life.  If  a  Protestant  may  venture  an 
opinion  on  this  side  of  the  subject,  it  is  to  be  recommended  that  such 
a  Roman  Catholic  popular  book  should  consist  mostly  of  matter  taken 
from  the  Bible.  And  it  would  probably  moreover  be  a  benefit  to  the 
book,  if  it  should  give  the  biblical  histories  and  teachings  which  are 
appropriate  for  the  purpose,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  very  words  of 
the  Bible ;  and  still  further,  if  this  should  be  done,  wherever  no  dog- 
matic point  is  involved,  in  the  strong  sound  German  of  Luther ;  the 
great  reformer,  of  course,  not  being  cited  by  name.  Indeed,  the 
Munich  College  of  Jesuits  in  1595,  published  the  German  gram- 
mar of  Johannes  Clajus,  **  collected  from  Luther^s  Bible.'** 

A  religious  use  of  reading  is  also  made,  as  soon  as  the  primer  is 
gone  through  with,  in  tl)e  usual  religious  instruction,  whether  given 
by  the  pastor  himself,  or  by  the  school  teacher  under  his  oversight. 
Besides  these  religious  uses,  a  secular  use  of  the  power  of  reading  Is 
also  made  by  the  common  people ;  and  this  requirement,  so  far  as  the 
school  is  concerned,  should  be  met  by  the  reading-book.  Views  on 
the  requisites  of  such  a  reading-book  will  be  found  the  more  diverse, 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  frequently  not  been  clearly  perceived  that 
such  a  book  can  not  at  the  same  time  supply  the  needs  of  the  reli- 
gious side  of  popular  instruction.  Not  that  we  recommend  a  non- 
religious  or  irreligious  reading-book.  Its  relations  to  religion,  and 
even  to  that  particular  Christian  confession  for  whose  schools  the 
reading-book  is  intended,  should  by  no  means  be  equivocal  or  hidden. 
But  still,  the  compiler  of  such  a  book  should  always  clearly  recollect 
that  the  people  will  draw  their  religious  nutriment,  not  from  the 
reading-book,  but  from  their  Bible  and  hymn-book. 

Aside  however  from  the  question  of  the  proportion  of  religious 

*  See  above,  p.  416. 
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matter,  views  differ  very  widely  as  to  the  contents  of  a  reading- Dook 
for  common  scliools.  Wiiile  some  consider  beauty  the  most  import- 
ant object,  and  would  endeavor  mainly  to  awaken  and  maintain  poeti- 
cal feeling  among  the  people,  others  prefer  a  body  of  such  practical 
knowledge  as  would  be  the  means  of  gain  in  subsequent  life.  Al- 
though these  are  very  divergent  tendencies,  still  their  abler  advocates 
agree  in  the  principle  that  the  contents  of  the  reading-book  should 
possess  a  permanent  value  for  after  life.  If  we  consider  that  we  are 
8))eaking  of  the  common  schools,  in  which  the  pupils  are  to  acquire 
tlieir  whole  stock  of  knowledge  for  subsequent  life,  we  shall  scarcely 
be  inclined  to  deny  to  the  prose  of  valuable  knowledge  its  place  by 
the  side  of  poetry.  Even  farming  people  and  operatives,  also,  should 
carry  from  the  schools  some  little  acquaintance,  if  only  on  the  most 
indispensable  points,  with  nature  and  history ;  and  as  the  means  of 
persons  of  this  class  will  not  commonly  allow  them  to  purchase 
libraries  for  themselves,  the  more  indispensable  portion  of  this  mat- 
ter should  be  given  in  the  reading-book.  I  would  here  however  ex- 
press myself  in  favor  of  a  doctrine  which  has  had  many  and  distin- 
guished oppone'  ts.  It  is  my  unconditional  belief  that  the  properly 
instructive  part-  -in  speaking  of  a  work  of  a  higher  grade  I  should 
say  the  scientiSf  part — of  the  reading-book  should  be  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  tli4»  |)oetical  part,  and  that  for  general  information.* 
Where  practicable,  there  should  be  two  separate  books.f  The  argu- 
ment which  hfA  been  put  forward  for  mixing  the  two  kinds  of  mate- 
rial does  not  hold,  that  ^'The  life  of  children  is  employment  and  re- 
laxation ;'^J  for  life  requires  not  intermixture,  but  separation.  Differ- 
ent objects  require  different  management.  A  large  part  of  the  in- 
structive portion  of  the  reading-book  must  be  dry  and  brief,  going 
more  into  detail  at  intervals  only,  by  suitable  extracts  from  distin- 
gui.shed  authors  in  natural  science,  history,  <fec.  The  value  of  this 
portion  will  depend  on  its  selection  of  facts.  In  every  thing  relating 
to  natural  history  and  geogrJI^hy,  the  best  results  must  be  obtained 
from  actual  inspection  and  additional  expositions ;  for  the  brief  noti- 

*  Similar  opinions  have  been  expressed  by  F.  C.  Hnncamp  In  h\»^7Tioughta  on  Inttruetion 
in  Grammar  {Qtdanken  W*er  den  Unterricht  in  der  Spraehlekref)"  Boest,  1845.  p.  47 
et  »eq. 

t  The  difference  in  price  here  would  deter  no  one  who  knows  how  cheaply  the  lanre  edi- 
tions of  stich  books  are  furnished.  In  the  present  instance  the  only  additional  expenee  would 
be  that  of  one  bindins,  amounting  only  to  a  few  kreutzers ;  and  even  this  might  be  saved  to 
the  poor,  by  binding  the  two  parts  in  one,  as  the  sixes  might  be  the  same. 

X  "Reading-book  /or  the  rvangelieal  common  arhoolt  of  Wirtemberg  (Le9etmeh  /fir  dit 
erangelischmA'olktttchulen  WiMtemberga,)**  first  course,  p.  vSi.  The  experienced  compilers 
of  (lifM  rt-adlng-hook  have  happened  upon  the  page  just  preceding  this,  to  use  the  expres* 
sions  "  III  MrlHTtiiig  among  the  writingH  of  several  authors  of  equal  value  on  the  ■amesakgeet, 
eapeeially poetical,"  6cc. 
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ces  in  the  reading-book  can  not  serve  except  as  heads  or  memoran- 
dums of  what  is  seen.  In  the  historical  part,  however,  room  should 
be  given  in  the  reading-book  only  for  a  vivid  and  characteristic  ac- 
count of  the  most  celebrated  achievements  of  the  German  people  and 
princes  *  For  this  purpose,  those  periods  of  history  will  be  found 
especially  difficult,  during  which  Germany  has  been  internally  divided. 
Many  such  matters  should  not  be  referred  to  at  all  in  a  popular  read- 
ing-book, and  others  only  briefly.  Many  of  them,  however,  require  a 
more  detailed  account ;  both  because  the  narratives  of  such  contests 
form  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  German  history,  and  be- 
cause some  of  our  greatest  men  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  In  doing  this  work,  the  impossibility  will  soon  be 
seen  of  setting  forth  at  once  and  similarly  for  all  German  countries, 
the  great  destinies  of  our  nation.  But  ought  this  to  be  an  unattain- 
able object ;  that  the  reading-books  of  each  nation  should  be  content 
to  set  forth  its  own  achievements  as  great  and  glorious,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  allow  its  adversaries  their  due  share  of  praise,  either  ex- 
pressly or  at  least  by  silence  f  Should  it  be  impossible  for  the  Aus- 
trians  to  acknowledge  the  great  qualities  of  Frederic  II  ?  And  would 
not  that  great  genius,  the  conqueror  and  defender  of  Silesia,  be  eleva- 
ted in  the  eyes  of  the  Prussian  youth,  if  full  justice  should  be  done 
to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  and  her  brave  generals  ? 

If  the  department  devoted  to  useful  knowledge  be  thus  definitely 
laid  off,  the  other  department  of  the  reading-book  can  be  much 
more  easily  kept  from  interfering  with  it.  With  regard  to  the  con- 
tents of  this  second  part,  correct  views  have  prevailed  since  the  prin- 
ciple was  recognized  that  only  matter  of  the  most  excellent  quality 
should  be  admitted  into  it ;  and  that  this  should  be  selected  by  some 
of  our  great  authors,  and  chosen  from  the  treasures  which  our  nation 
has  possessed  from  time  immemorial.  But  those  limits  should  be  care- 
fully observed  in  this  selection,  which  have  been  fixed,  and  should  be 
fixed,  to  the  field  of  acquirement  in  thS  common  school.  The  separa- 
tion which  we  have  insisted  on  of  the  strictly  instructive  class  of  mat- 
ter, would  preserve  this  portion  from  any  harmful  attempt  after  an 
imaginary  completeness,  such  as  has  frequently  occasioned  the 
adoption  of  pieces  only  moderately  useful,  or  quite  improper.  There 
is  one  additional  suggestion  which  I  would  make  to  those  profession- 
ally acquainted  with  the  subject ;  namely,  whether  it  would  not  be 

*  It  should  b«  observed  that  here  only  the  secular  reading-book  is  spoken  of.  The  most 
imporrant  partof  Ihe  historical  instruction  or  the  common  people,  that  is, %iblical  history, 
belongs  to  their  Bible  reading  and  religious  instruction.    See  the  two  preceding  pages. 
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useful  to  set  apart  again  from  this  portion,  all  the  songs,  into  a  section 
by  themselves.  This  would  give  the  common  people,  besides  their 
principal  religious  manuals,  the  Bible,  the  hymn-book  and  the  cate- 
chism, three  little  tK)oks  for  secular  instruction ;  a  t<jxt-book,  a  read- 
ing-book, and  a  song-book.  While  the  religious  ones  are  beyond  all 
comparison  the  most  important  for  building  up  the  immovable  founda- 
tions of  all  popular  education,  still,  the  secular  ones,  if  well  com})iled, 
would  not  be  without  their  use. 

The  second  connecting  link  between  the  people  and  the  written 
language,  is  writing.  On  this  subject,  we  propose  to  discuss  by  itself 
the  influence  of  writing  upon  the  mastery  which  is  acquired  of  tlie 
written  language,  without  at  the  same  time  passing  any  judgment  on 
the  question  of  the  association  together  of  writing  and  reading  in  in- 
struction. The  practical  exemplification  of  the  principles  which  we 
shall  lav  down  will  of  course  varv  with  the  different  methods  of  in 
struction  pursued  ;  but  the  final  results  would  be  extremely  similar, 
if  not  quite  alike.  We  shall  first  inquire  in  what  manner  writing 
and  the  intercourse  between  teacher  and  pupil  connected  with  it, 
aflfects  the  pupil's  acquirement  of  the  High  German  written  dialect^ 
without  any  reference  to  the  study  of  grammar.  It  is  after  this  that 
we  shall  examine  the  question  of  the  position  of  grammar  in  the 
common  school.  We  shall  not  at  that  time  decide  when  and  how 
the  actual  study  of  grammar  should  be  commenced.  We  may,  how- 
ever, here  say,  that  it  is  a  chiefly  unconscious  acquisition  of  the  writ- 
ten language  which  gives  their  distinctive  character  to  the  simplest 
and  lowest  class  of  elementary  schools ;  and  it  is  accordingly  here 
that  our  inquiry  should  commence.  The  first  question  is  this  :  What 
occasions  have  the  agricultural  and  operative  population,  in  their  or- 
dinary occupations,  for  writing?  **  None  at  all,"  is  the  answer  of  our 
unconditional  panegyrists  of  the  past.  But  the  question  is  not  so 
ea<iily  answered.  The  employer  who  can  not  keep  his  own  accounts 
is  in  danger  of  being  ridiculed,  and  perhaps  fooled  and  cheab'd  hy 
his  apprentices,  or  his  own  children  in  the  school.  The  farmer  who 
notes  down  his  rent-day  in  the  calendar  is  better  oflP  than  one  who 
has  to  trust  to  his  memory  for  it.  Any  parish  oflficer,  no  matter  how 
excellent  the  organization  of  the  official  system,  must  sometimes  find 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  writing.  And  consider  how  many 
persons  travel  abroad  of  late  years  ;  how  many  families  are  scattered 
apart,  often  with  broad  lands  and  oceans  between  their  members. 
And  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive  how  great  a  pleasure  it  must  be  to 
receive  a  few  pages,  even  if  not  remarkably  well  written,  from  a  son 
or  dauirhter,  for  instance    in  America.     These  considerations  alone 
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ought  to  dispose  of  the  assertion  that  instruction  in  writing  is  useless 
to  the  mass  of  the  people. 

It  is  however  a  further  question,  whether  the  masses  of  the  people, 
who  commonij  receive  their  only  general  instruction  in  the  elemen- 
tary school,  can  be  and  should  be  made  able  to  write  the  correct 
German  of  books.    The  objections  which  have  been  made  to  such  an 
undertaking  are  by  no  means  insignificant ;  and  it  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted that  if  the  regularly  correct  writing  of  the  German  of  books 
is  claimed  to  be  a  result  practically  attainable  in   the  elementary 
schools,  then  the  effbrtB  hitherto  made  to  attain  it  have  been  fruitless. 
For  it  can   not  be  denied  that  now,  as  heretofore,  the  farming  and 
operative  population  introduce  their  "  oral  dialectic  faults  "  into  their 
writing ;  and  that  no  labor  has  availed  to  prevent  it    For  these  rea- 
sons the  proposal  has  been  made  to  exclude  entirely  the  writing  of 
the  High  German  written  language  from  the  common  schools,  and  in- 
stead of  it,  in  each  portion  of  Germany,  to  instruct  in  the  writing  of 
the  oral  dialect  prevailing  there.     But  each  teacher,  in  order  to  know 
cxnctly  what  to  teach,  would,  on  this  plan,  first  have  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  local  dialect  of  his  particular  nationality.     If  this  pro- 
position should  be  put  in  practice,  one  of  two  things  would  result : 
either  the  undertaking  would  very  soon  fail  as  impossible,  or  in  the 
course  of  time  we  should  have,  instead  of  one  High  German  written 
language,  a  dozen  new  literary  dialects.     And  all  these  new  written 
languages  would,  each  within  its  own  province,  find  themselves  in  the 
same  sort  of  opposition  to  the  spoken  dialect  of  single  villages  and 
towns,  which  exists  with  the  High  German  written  language.     Let  us 
therefore  conform  to  the  natural  progress  of  German  Histor}' ;  and 
allow  to  the  High  German  written   language   the  honor  of  being, 
within  the  boundaries  of  Germany,  the  only  form  of  German  taught 
in  the  schools  and  used  in  writing. 

It  is  however  a  quite  correct  doctrine,  that  instruction  in  the  com- 
mon schools  must  begin  with  the  local  spoken  dialect  This  is  the 
proper  mother  tongue  of  the  pupil ;  he  grew  up  with  it ;  it  was  the 
original  vehicle  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings.*  The  duty  of  the  com- 
mon school  is,  therefore,  to  conduct  the  scholar  from  his  own  dialect 
to  the  written  language,  so  far  as  he  is  to  learn  the  latter.  Tliis  ob- 
ject is  to  be  accomplished,  as  the  whole  aim  and  character  of  the 
common  schools  indicates,  as  far  as  possible  by  means  of  actual  prac- 
tice. The  popular  dialect  which  the  pupil  brings  with  him  from  his 
own  home,  will  come  into  opposition  to  the  reading  of  books  in  writ- 

*  Compare  Th.  Ifeffener,  In  Dlettcrwni'a  "^Rheni^h  Gaxette  {Rheininchen  Dimem.y*  new 
■eriw,  Tol.  87,  pp.  &-V. 
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ten  German,  the  siDgiog  of  written  Oeraan  hymns,  and  the  hearing 
of  sermons  in  more  or  less  pure  written  German.  In  numberless 
cases  the  religious  instructor  wii]  find  himself  obliged,  for  the  sake  of 
the  most  necessary  explanations,  to  descend  to  the  employment  of  the 
oral  dialect  of  his  pupil.  The  very  same  matters  will  be  also  met 
with  by  the  pupil  in  print,  in  written  German,  without  having  there 
any  reference  to  instruction  in  language ;  and  then  there  will  arise  an 
interchange  of  dealing  with  oral  dialect  and  written  German,  which 
without  any  express  instruction  in  language,  will  communicate  to  the 
pupil  a  tolerable  understanding  of  the  written  German.  Again, 
when  the  pupil  himself,  say  during  his  religious  instructiun,  has  oc- 
casion to  speak,  he  will  at  first  use  exclusively  his  own  oral  dialect 
He  will,  however,  by  little  and  little  mingle  more  and  more  of  the 
written  language  with  his  dialect,  and  this  all  the  more  because  the 
texts  and  hymns  which  he  must  repeat,  and  the  printed  biblical  nar- 
ratives which  he  must  read,  are  in  written  German.  The  language 
used  by  a  person  about  to  be  confirmed,  during  the  time  of  instruc* 
tion,  will  quite  involuntarily  differ  from  that  which  he  uses  to  his 
companions  in  the  street,  although  very  often  the  dififcrences  could 
only  be  detected  by  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Uie  popular  dia- 
lect Thus  the  pupil  gradually  learns  something  of  written  German, 
in  a  manner  much  more  like  that  in  which  he  learned  his  native  dia- 
lect, than  like  that  in  which  we  learn  Latin  or  Greek  in  the  schools. 
At  the  same  time,  the  learning  and  practice  of  writing  goes  on 
parallel  with  that  of  reading.  The  pupil  writes  down  the  words 
which  the  teacher  has  written  for  him  on  the  blackboard ;  by  degrees 
comes  to  copy  whole  sentences  written  in  the  same  way  ;  and  per- 
haps is  allowed  to  copy  from  his  printed  books  into  a  blank-book 
kept  for  the  purpose,  the  texts  and  verses  of  hymns  which  he  learns 
duriug  his  instruction  in  religion.  In  this  way  also,  he  obtains  some 
further  familiarity  with  the  written  German  idiom,  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  writing.  Should  he  however  now,  without  preparatory 
instruction,  endeavor  to  write  down  some  thoughts  of  his  own,  he  will 
be  at  a  stand  ;  he  will  commonly  not  know  how  to  set  about  it.  He 
needs  some  preparation  for  such  a  task ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  "  as- 
certaining its  thought-contents,^'  but  to  learn  how  words  thought  or 
spoken  are  put  into  written  letters,  and  how  thoughts  are  arranged 
which  are  to  be  put  on  paper.  The  easiest  transition  in  this  direction 
from  mere  copying,  is  by  the  process  of  dictation  and  correction  of 
what  is  dictated.  It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the  complete  mastery  of  the  exer- 
cises above  mentioned.     Dictation  should  rather  b^n  at  an  early 
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period  to  go  on  parallel  with  copying.  As  soon  as  tbej  begin  to 
write  down  what  is  dictated  to  them,  the  children  will  show  their 
tendency  to  make  use  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  dialect ;  and  this 
will  be  still  more  strongly  the  case,  if  they  are  now  and  then  made 
to  write  down  something  of  their  own  wording,  such  as  some  little 
story  which  has  before  been  told  them.  In  such  a  composition,  be- 
sides errors  from  ignorance  and  carelessness,  the  words  will  in  num- 
berless cases  be  written  not  as  the  books  have  them  printed,  but  as  the 
pupil  speaks  them.  Slill,  it  will  be  found  that  the  pupil,  without  any 
special  instructions  on  that  point,  will  usually  write,  not  his  own  street 
dialect  alone,  but  the  sort  of  mixture  of  oral  and  written  German, 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  use  in  the  school.  It  is  to  this 
intermediate  instruction  that,  in  the  common  schools,  instruction  in 
orthography  should  be  adjoined.  This  should  chiefly  strive  to  as- 
similate as  much  as  possible  the  language  as  written  by  the  pupil, 
to  that  which  he  reads  in  books.  It  is  not  however  such  a  strictly 
regulated  conformity  of  what  farming  and  operative  people  write  to 
the  German  books,  which  is  the  most  important  object  of  the  lowest 
and  most  elementary  common  schools,  but  rather,  the  greatest  possi- 
ble facility  in  writing ;  so  that  the  knowledge  of  that  noble  art  may 
not  subsequently  be  wholly  forgotten  at  the  plough  or  the  anvil. 
And  as  one  means  of  promoting  this  practical  purpose,  the  children 
should  be  practiced,  towards  the  close  of  their  school  attendance, 
even  in  these  most  elementary  schools,  in  writing  the  commonest 
forms  of  receipts  and  similar  documents,  which  might  perhaps  be  best 
done  after  a  book  of  lithographed  copies. 

Thus  far,  we  have  considered  the  influence  of  writing  on  the  ac- 
quirement of  the  written  language,  without  any  distinct  study  of 
grammar.  It  is  not  however  without  grammar;  for  the  simplest 
elements  of  reading  and  writing  are  a  part  of  grammar ;  and  the 
study  of  orthography,  no  matter  how  simply  and  practicjilly  arranged, 
leads  at  once  into  the  most  of  grammar.  This  statement  must  how- 
ever be  defended  against  opponents  from  two  entirely  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  first  class  are  those  who  believe  that  they  have  succeeded 
in  banishing  grammar  entirely  from  the  school,  if  only  they  have  pre- 
vailed to  have  no  special  hour  set  apart  for  that  study.  And  the  oth- 
ers are  those  who  would  exclude  those  important  elementary  exercises 
from  any  thing  so  digpified  as  grammar.  ]3ut  both  these  classes 
should  remember,  that  thebe  very  elements,  no  matter  how  simple, 
constitute  the  original  conception  of  grammar.  Whenc-e  does  gram- 
mar derive  its  name  if  not  from  grammata^\.  e.  letters?* 

*  8«e,  u  (o  the  pr«ciM  relation  of  f  rammar  to  reading  and  writing,  Xenophon's  *^Mtmoru 
MUa,"iT.,2,20. 
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..  We  have  however  remaining  to  be  considered,  the  important 
question,  What  is  the  right  place  of  the  study  of  grammar,  proper, 
in  the  common  schools  ?  In  considering  this  question,  we  shall  in- 
clude the  whole  range  of  common  schools  ( Voiksschule),  as  already 
defined  above.  Our  consideration  of  tlie  subject  itself  will  therefore 
show  best  what  is  to  apply  to  separate  species  of  common  schools ; 
what  relates  to  the  most  elementary  country  schools,  and  what  to  the 
more  advanced  common  schools  of  the  towns.  To  draw  a  sharply 
defined  line  in  advance  between  the  different  classes  of  schools  seems 
the  less  proper,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  intermediate 
grades  between  the  country  school  of  one  class  and  the  developed 
city  school.  We  may  however  here  repeat,  that  what  we  are  now 
about  to  say  does  not  apply  to  the  higher  burgher  schools. 

In  discussing  the  study  of  grammar  in  the  common  schools,  the 
only  question  proposed  is  commonly  this ;  How  much  can  be  done ; 
how  far  can  the  pupil  be  carried  in  the  knowledge  of  grammar  ? 
This  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  proper  and  highest  object  of  popu- 
lar education  in  grammar  is,  to  instill  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  it.  But  the  reasons  of  such  a  proceeding  as  this  are  just  as  wrong 
as.  the  selection  of  such  an  object.  Notwithstanding  all  the  assur- 
ances to  the  contrary  which  have  become  common  since  the  appear- 
ance of  Becker's  grammatical  writings,  the  belief  still  prevails  that 
the  mother  tongue  of  the  children  as  they  bring  it  to  the  school,  is 
worthless  or  at  least  a  matter  of  entire  indifference,  but  that  gram- 
matical knowledge  is  something  valuable.  The  majority  of  those 
teachers  who  thus  believe — often  very  well-intentioned  persons — have 
no  conception  of  the  fact  that  a  wrong  method  of  studying  grammar 
may  corrupt  and  destroy  that  most  excellent  possession  of  the  com- 
mon people,  their  own  free,  simple,  natural  language.  And  it  is  still 
more  to  be  lamented,  that  frequently  even  men  who  have  an  acute 
and  correct  perception  of  the  needs  of  the  common  people,  have 
been  carried  away  by  the  prevailing  current  towards  an  object  of 
whose  undesirableness  a  more  careful  examination  must  convince 
them. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  what  is  to  be  given  and  received 
by  the  study  of  the  German  language,  we  must  begin  by  considering 
the  language  as  the  people  acquire  it  without  any  direct  study  of  it. 
This  language  is  to  be  found  in  the  German  oral  dialects.  To  con- 
sider these  as  corruptions  of  the  written  German  language,  is  an  error 
long  sinc«  disproved  by  science.  They  rather  set  forth  to  us  the  un- 
conscious natural  progression  of  the  language.  All  persons  prac- 
tically acquainted  with    the   peculiarities  of  the  dialects,  are  wise^ 
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enough  to  praise  them  although  thej  may  concede  to  the  written 
language  the  superiority  over  them  all.  The  school  study  of  the  na^ 
tive  language  is  an  important  continuation  of  this  natural  impIantA- 
tion  and  development  of  it.  We  have  already  seen  that  such  a  study 
has  become,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  written  language,  in- 
dispensably necessary  ;*  and  I  am  far  from  undervaluing  the  great 
advantages  of  the  cultivation  of  the  written  language.  But  we 
should  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  the  spread  of  the 
written  language,  especially  through  the  medium  of  the  schools,  con- 
stantly gains  ground  upon  the  popular  dialects.  Some  of  these  have 
already  substantially  perished. f  Others  are  daily  losing  their  pecu- 
liarities. Even  those  which  differ  most  from  the  written  language, 
are  already  beginning  here  and  there  to  make  approaches  towards  it.{ 
No  forcible  stop  can  be  or  ought  to  be  put  to  this  career  of  conquest 
by  the  written  language ;  for  since  it  exists,  and  is  much  richer  and 
fuller  than  the  dialects,  its  gradual  modification  of  them  and  victory 
(at  least  in  part)  over  them,  seems  a  natural  process.  It  is  how- 
ever our  duty  not  to  permit  this  unavoidable  contest  between  the 
written  language  and  the  dialects,  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  violent 
war  of  extermination.  We  can  not  use  any  forcible  means  of  main- 
taining the  dialects ;  but  at  the  same  time,  we  should  not  forcibly  at- 
tack them,  and  we  should  permit  their  existence  in  the  schools,  as 
long  and  as  far  as  they  are  really  entitled  to  it.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
schools,  only  the  written  language  should  be  taught ;  but  this  should 
be  done  so  as  cautiously  to  lead  the  pupil  from  his  native  dialect  on- 
ward to  the  written  language.  If  this  can  be  accomplished,  we  may 
hope  that  the  written  language,  so  far  as  it  can  and  ought  to  do  so, 
will  become  a  natural  inheritance  of  the  common  people.  But  if  in 
the  operation  we  transgress  the  limits  fixed  by  nature,  we  shall  rob  the 
people  of  the  natural  hereditary  language  in  which  they  express 
themselves  with  freedom  and  accuracy,  and  shall  force  upon  thera 
instead  a  tongue  strange  and  repulsive  to  them.§ 

*  Bee  above,  Hook  II,  chap.  2. 

t  See  Firmenich,  '•  Voicea  qf  the  Qertnan  People  (Germanient  Vblkeratimmenfy*  yoL  i, 
preface,  p.  1. 

I  Much  additional  information  on  all  these  points  may  be  found  in  FrommBon*s  rtry  ex- 
cellent  periodical,  '*The  German  Dialect*  {Die  Deutachen  Mundarten^"  Nuremt>erg,  (Eborr, 
bookseller.) 

i  On  a  previous  occusion  I  have  quoted  from  K.  F.  Becker's  works,  extracts  conialniiig 
correct  views  on  this  point.  I  must  not  omit  in  this  place  to  name  some  of  bis  followers 
who  have  ably  developed  this  side  of  his  views.  Above  all  I  must  name  F.  C.  Uoncamp, 
whose  ^^CompUte  introduction  to  dementary  exerciaea  in  language  and  to  elementary  inatrwe* 
tion  in  grammar  ( VoUatdndige  Anleilung  zu  elementariachcn  Sprac/iHlntngen  und  turn  £le- 
mantarunterricht  in  der  Sprachlehre,y'  2d  ed.,  Soest,  1848,  and  his  ^^Thoughtaon  inatructivm 
im  grammar  {Gedanieen  ttter  den   Unttrrieht  in  der  Spraehlehre^y^  Soest,  1845,  coDtsiir 
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It  has  been  shown  iu  a  previous  chapter,  that  the  office  of  our  low- 
er schools  is,  not  to  teach  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  language  and 
its  laws,  but  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  written  language  and 
Its  forms.  The  fact  that  we  do  not  exclude  the  employment  of  a  cor- 
rect theory  for  attaining  this  practical  purpose,  may  suggest,  on  a 
su].>erficial  view,  that  there  is  no  substantial  distinction.  The  distinc- 
tion is  however  in  fact  a  very  substantial  one.  In  the  first  place,  the 
practical  basis  thus  laid  down  for  the  application  of  theory,  affords  a 
definite  limit  which  is  entirely  wanting  if  we  assume  as  the  object  of 
the  common  schools,  a  complete  theoretical  knowledge  of  language. 
The  more  superficial  of  Becker's  followers  do  not  observe  this  fact, 
because  they  believe  that  the  dry  and  scanty  wisdom  which  they  deal 
out  to  the  pupils,  includes  the  coniplete  understanding  of  language. 
It  however  gives  much  trouble  to  the  abler  and  profounder  of  them. 
On  one  hand  they  perceive  clearly  that  a  complete  understanding  of 
language  can  only  be  attained  by  a  really  scientific  mode  of  proce- 
dure ;  and  on  the  other  hand  their  sound  practical  judgment  tells 
them  that  such  a  scientific  method  has  no  place  in  the  common 
school.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  they  accordingly  seek  a  mode  of 
evading  the  difiiculty.*  In  the  second  place,  again,  our  practical  rule 
points  out  the  right  road  for  us  to  follow,  and  preserves  us  from  the 
incredible  perversions  of  the  natural  order  of  instruction,  which  we 
find  in  Becker.  Thus,  according  to  Becker,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
pupils  are  to  master  the  whole  of  the  High  German  written  language, 
before  the  beginning  of  their  instruction  in  grammar ;  whereas  ac- 
cording to  us,  the  mastery  of  that  language  is  exactly  the  proposed 
object  of  that  instruction. 

If  any  one  is  disposed  to  think  this  object  too  insignificant,  and  un- 
worthy the  dignity  of  the  common  schools,  let  him  consider  the  fol- 

many  correct  and  valuable  observations.  Iloncarap  hat  since  published  a  special  ^*Manuoi 
and  praetiet-book/or  instruction  in  language  in  the  Low  German  country  achoUs  (Lehr-und 
Uiebungsbueh  /Hr  den  Sprachunterrieht  in  nieder-deut«chen  Land$chuieny*  SopsT  and 
Olpe.  1851.  There  Is  also  much  that  is  valuable  in  Honcamp's  **E»»ay  on popuiarited/orms 
qfttatement  (Ahhandlung  iiber  voUcttlMmliche  DarateUung^y  in  Herrig'n  ^'Archives"  vol. 
16,  for  1S54,  pp.  293  to  323.  An  adherent  of  IloucampV,  yet  with  independent  views  of  his 
own.  is  his  pupil  Tli.  Hegener,  who  wrote,  at  the  instance  of  Uoncamp,  the  very  valuable 
little  book,  ^^On  intttruetion  in  thf.  written  language  (Ueber  den  Unterricht  in  der  Schrift- 
sprache^y  Amsberf,  1843.  He  also  wrote,  "TA^r  pupU  in  reading  and  writing,  in  the  Lino 
German  common  tchools  {Der  »ehreib  und  LeaetcHM'er  in  niedfitdeutschen  Vaikmehulen^Y 
Part  1, 3d  ed.,  Arnsberg,  1849,  Part  II,  18f)0.  Although  obliged  still  funher  to  oppose  both  these 
writers,  and  in  the  most  important  points,  I  still  believe  that  we  stand  upon  common  ground, 
and  can  not  suppress  the  wish  th:it  we  shall  ultimately  arrive  at  ao  agreemeot.  The  direct 
tendency  of  the  Low  German  to  bring  about  a  simplification  of  the  instruction  in  language, 
has  been  well  stated  by  H.  Burgwardt,  in  his  ^^Primer/or  Low  German  youth  (Fibel/^r  dU 
niederdeutache  Jugend.y*  Aitona,  1456. 

*  Uoncamp  affords  evidence  of  these  assertions.    See,  for  inatance,  iD^hia-^^TTkoti^Ato  on  U^ 
tfruction  in  grammar,"  p.  2?,  as  compared  with  p.  10. 
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lowing  suggestions : — The  theory  of  numbers  is  certainly  a  beautiful 
thing,  and  the  thorough  knowledge  of  it  is  one  of  the  most  dignified 
attainments  of  the  human  understanding.  But  is  the  theory  of  num- 
bers to  be  included  in  the  plan  of  the  common  schools  merely  be- 
cause it  improves  the  understanding  ?  Is  not  the  true  state  of  the 
case  rather  this ;  that  a  knowledge  of  the  four  ground  rules  and  a 
few  other  points  in  arithmetic  are  indispensable  to  the  class  of  people 
who  are  educated  in  the  common  schools ;  and  that  a  correct  method 
will  so  adjust  the  process  of  learning  these  indispensable  parts  of 
arithmetic  that  the  understanding  of  the  pupil  will  be  sharpened  and 
developed  during  the  whole  time  ?  And  in  like  manner ;  the  attain- 
ment of  the  High  German  written  language  is,  on  our  principles,  so 
far  as  it  lies  within  the  department  of  the  common  schools,  a  purpose ; 
during  the  attainment  of  which  a  reasonable  method  will  practice 
the  intellectual  powers  of  the  pupil. 

To  what  extent  however,  and  in  what  manner,  is  the  acquisition  of 
the  High  German  written  language  a  proper  task  for  the  common 
schools?  For  an  answer,  I  must  recur  to  my  previous  principle. 
Reading  and  writing  are  the  attainments  which  are  objects  of  the 
common  school ;  and  the  study  of  grammar  must  be  made  subserv- 
ient to  them.  The  purpose  of  reading  is  the  understanding  of  such 
High  German  books  as  are  for  the  common  people ;  and  that  of  writ- 
ing, the  ability  to  indite  in  correct  written  German,  such  things  as  ac- 
tual life  requires  to  be  written.  The  understanding  of  High  German 
books  is  here  intended  in  its  simple  original  sense ;  the  sense  in 
which  Homer  understood  his  own  poems ;  not  that  in  which  he  did 
not  understand  them.  He  knew  very  well  what  he  said ;  but  he 
could  not  have  given  a  grammatical  account  of  any  one  of  his  sen- 
tences. To  such  an  understanding  as  is  here  meant,  therefore,  gram- 
mar, in  itself,  is  entirely  unnecessary.  It  becomes  necessary,  or  per- 
haps can  become  so,  only  when  the  language  learned  is  not  the  na- 
tive dialect  of  the  pupil,  but  a  written  German,  distinct  from  it.  Of 
course,  however,  grammar  is  in  a  position  entirely  different,  when  the 
object  proposed  is  merely  a  plain  understanding  of  what  is  read,  and 
grammar  only  an  auxiliary  to  it,  from  that  which  it  occupies  when 
grammatical  analysis  as  such  is  the  purpose  for  which  reading  is 
used.  But  we  can  not  go  into  this  subject  until  our  examination  of 
the  relation  of  grammar  to  writing. 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  common  schools  in  respect  to  writing  ? 
Their  first  object,  so  far  as  this  study  is  concerned,  is,  to  give  a  gen- 
eral ability  to  write  with  some  ease.  Even  this  lowest  grade  of  at- 
tainment includes  as  has  been  already  shown,  a  practical  introduc- 
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Uoa  to  the  written  language,  and  a  very  important  portion  of  gram- 
mar. The  actual  study  of  grammar  only  begins  when  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  pupil  to  possess  some  certainty  in  his  use  of  the 
High  German  written  language  ;  for  in  order  to  this  end,  he  must 
know  what  is  correct  and  incorrect  in  any  |>ortion  of  the  written  lan- 
guage; which  he  will  learn  from  the  grammar.  This  knowledge  of 
what  is  according  to  the  rules  of  the  writtiai  language  and  what  not, 
is  a  further  advance  in  the  understanding  of  the  language,  but  is  still 
very  far  from  a  complete  understanding  of  the  language  and  its  rela- 
tions. And  even  this  grade  of  knowledge  tinds  its  proper  limits  de- 
fined by  its  purpose ;  which  does  not  propose  perfection,  but  is  re- 
stricted to  things  indispensable  to  correct  writing.  Of  these,  the 
chiefest  are,  the  correct  rendering  of  the  sounds  (orthography,)  and 
correctness  in  the  modifications  of  words  (etymology.)  Of  these 
parts  of  grammar,  therefore,  an  elementary  general  view  must  be 
given  in  any  event  This  will  of  course  include  only  the  principal 
poiuts,  many  subordinate  ones  being  left  fur  any  suitable  subsequent 
occ^ision.  Such  a  general  view  is  necessary  for  reference  on  such 
subsequent  occasions  as  occur  for  the  exemplification  and  practice  of 
details  under  it.  Practice  will  naturally  be  confined  to  points  on 
which  the  pupil  has  not  gained  certainty  by  practicing  them  in  his 
own  dialect.  The  practical  design  of  the  study  will,  in  these  exer- 
cises, as  in  others,  bring  out  the  necessary  distinction  between  such 
of  these  points  as  are  of  immediate  importance,  and  those  which  are 
less  so. 

In  syntax,  it  has  already  been  shown  in  various  quarters,  that 
there  is  a  material  difference  between  the  written  language  and  the 
dialects  ;*  the  dialects  using  much  simpler  forms  in  their  sentences 
than  the  written  language,  and  very  many  of  the  more  artificial  modes 
of  connecting  sentences  of  the  latter,  and  a  portion  of  its  conjunc- 
tions, being  unknown  to  the  popular  dialects.  These  alleged  facts  are 
correctly  stated.  For  though  the  various  oral  dialects  differ  much 
among  themselves  both  in  respect  to  formation  of  sentences  and  syn- 
tactical forms  of  expression,  these  observations  apply  with  more  or 
less  truth  to  all  the  popular  dialects  of  Germany.  But  the  conclu- 
sions which  have  been  deduced  from  these  facts  relative  to  common 
school  instruction  were  wrong,  because  the  practical  object  of  that 
instruction  had  been  lost  siirht  of.  If  we  assume  as  such  object  the 
complete  understanding  of  the  written  language  and  its  relations,  m 
the  grammatical  sense  of  those  terms,  then  the  field  of  syntactical 
instruction  in  the  common  school  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  university. 

*  See  especially  the  worlu  already  cited  of  IluDcump  and  Th.  Hcgener. 
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But  the  object  of  that  instruction  in  the  common  nchool  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  other.  It  is  primarily  an  auxiliary  to  the  fttudj  of 
writing;  and  here,  moreover,  it  is  not  intended  to  acquaint  the 
masses  with  the  use  of  artificial  and  intricate  forms  of  sentences,  but 
only  to  modify  the  forms  already  in  use  by  the  common  people,  so 
far  as  is  required  for  the  sake  of  agreement  with  the  written  lan- 
guage. This  part  of  instruction  should,  accordingly,  in  the  first 
place  take  charge  of  the  construction  of  words,  where  the  dialect 
varies  from  the  written  language,  and  secondly  of  the  disuse  of  such 
modes  of  expression  as  are  foreign  to  the  written  language,  and  the 
substitution  for  them  of  the  proper  ones.  These  poipts  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  necessities  of  the  common  people,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  writing  of  the  High  German  written  language.  For  any  one  who 
has  learned  so  far,  will  write  German  which  is  syntactically  correct ; 
whereas  the  practice  of  artificial  and  involved  forms,  foreign  to  the 
popular  dialect,  are  not  merely  superfluous  for  writing,  but  positively 
injurious.  It  is  scarcely  comprehensible,  how  it  can  be  required,  on 
one  hand,  that  these  forms  shall  be  admitted  to  be  disadvantageous  to 
the  popular  powers  of  expression,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the 
people  shall  still  use  them,  and  shall  be  expressly  instructed  in  them. 
An  examination  of  the  fruits  of  such  a  mode  of  instruction  in  style 
will  easily  convince  us  of  its  ill  consequences.  Much  the  greater 
part  of  the  wrong  and  often  ridiculous  forms  of  expression  which  we 
so  frequently  find  in  the  letters  of  operatives  and  farm  laborers,  are 
constructions  learned  in  this  manner.  And  if  some  individual  by 
years  of  practice  becomes  able  to  use  such  artificial  forms  of  expres- 
sion with  some  correctness,  he  usually  loses  all  freshness  of  apprehen- 
sion and  expression,  under  the  cumbrous  weight  of  such  heavy  ar- 
mor. That  charming  directness  which  gives  us  so  much  pleasure  in 
the  writings  of  uneducated  men,  is  gone,  and  in  its  place  appears 
the  halting  style  of  a  second-rate  newspaper  article. 

The  common  school  does  not  need  to  drill  the  pupils  in  artificial 
constructions  for  the  sake  of  understanding  what  they  read.  For 
firstly,  those  who  write  for  the  common  people,  must  take  pains  to 
write  with  simplicity ;  and  secondly,  such  instructions  for  that  pur- 
pose as  may  be  indispensable,  will  easily  be  subjoined  to  a  prop<;rIy 
arranged  course  of  instruction  in  reading.  The  repeated  translation 
of  the  artificial  forms  into  the  more  familiar  and  simpler  ones,  will  in 
most  cases  suffice.  As  to  the  understanding  of  what  is  read,  the 
practice  of  reading  holds  a  place,  relative  to  the  written  language, 
similar  to  that  of  hearing  spoken  words  for  the  first  acquirement  of 
the  native  dialect.     Innumerable  points  will  in  this  way  be  learned 
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of  themseWes  by  the  aid  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  substance  and 
furiii  of  what  is  read« 

In  making  use  of  reading  to  teach  language,  there  are  two  things 
whicli  must  be  kept  carefully  sei^arated ;  the  practice  of  forms  of 
language  for  writing,  and  the  explanation  of  its  difficulties,  for  under- 
standing what  is  read.  The  confusion  of  tliese  two  with  each  other, 
in  the  well  intended  plans  for  making  a  good  use  of  the  reading-book 
in  teaching  language,  has  led  to  incredible  errors.  Grimm^s  stories 
or  Uhland's  songs  have  been  treated  as  if  they  were  these  to  furnish 
exercises  in  declension  or  syntax.* 

Grammatical  exercises,  so  far  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  writ- 
ing, Hhould  be  ufxin  sentences  and  extracts  prepared  for  that  pur|)ose. 
And  on  this  point  we  refer  to  what  has  already  been  said  as  to 
primers  and  reading-books,  namely,  that  there  should  also  be  a  visible 
Nsparation  between  the  sentences  and  extracts  expressly  for  the  prac- 
tice of  grammar,  and  the  reading-book  proper,  which  is  read  for  the 
sake  of  its  contents.  The  same  reading-lesssons  which  were  used  in 
the  primer  at  a  previous  period  to  learn  reading,  can  afterwards  be 
used  again  to  practice  grammar.f  For  this  purpose,  the  sentences 
and  reading  lessons  in  the  primer  should  be  so  selected  and  arranged, 
as  to  agree  in  arrangement  witli  the  little  grammar  which  the  pupils 
use  during  their  second  |>eriod  of  their  studies.  This  grammar  should 
of  course  be  kept  within  the  most  moderate  limits,  and  should  in- 
clude only  the  most  indispensable  matter.^  If  however  this  use  of 
the  primer  is  not  sufficient,  or  if  it  is  thought  impracticable  to  arrange 

^  The  "CfVrman  reader  /or  gymmuia,  teminaries  and  real  tchoolt,  with  exjtIanatitmM  of 
fatcU  and  language,  and  many  hints  on  practical  instruetiun  in  German,  byJuteph  Kehrcin 
iDeuttiche  Le*thuchf^ir  Gymnasia,  Seminarien^ReaitehuUn  mitaacMichen  und  tpruchlichcn 
Hrklarungen  nehat  rielfaehen  Andcutungen  zu  einem  praktiaehen  Unttrricht  in  der 
Deut.<chen  Spruche  von  Joacfih  Kehrcin,)"  annexes  to  Grimm's  ^'  Atchenpultel,"  the  follnw- 
ing  nott«.  besides  many  Pimilar  onen  :— **  A  rich  man,  whose  wife  was  sick,  (flow  cuulcl  this 
■entence  have  been  diflerentiy  worded  1  Give  the  subject,  predicate  and  copula  of  the  md- 
tence.  Grammar,  S  154, 1C6.)*'  **T!ie  poor  step-child  {Stitfkind.)  (From  the  Old  Iliyh 
German  atiu/un,  to  deprive  of.  What  therefore  is  the  mcauiiig  of  step'Chiki  1  Of  step* 
father?)"  AMcheupultel  went  to  (zu)  her  mother's  grave.  (Should  tu  be  useiJ,  where  the 
wordci  are  transposed  1  Grammar,  ^  (219.)'*  **  All  the  time  there  came  a  little  bird  from  the 
tree,  and  the  bird  threw  down  to  him  whatever  he  wanted.  (What  words  might  be  omitted 
from  this  sentence  0"  **  With  slippers  embroidered  with  silver  and  gold.  (Change  this 
sentence  into  a  relative  one  with  *  which.'  Grammar,  i  321)"  '*  A  dim  little  oil-lamp  was 
burninjt.  (Was  it  really  the  lamp  that  was  dim  7)'*  And  so  on.  And  this  Is  called  by  a  re- 
viewer in  the  ^*Joumal  of  the  Gymnaaia,*'  (Berlin,  1853,  p.  719,)  "Ihe  author's  vivid  and 
stimulating  method  of  Instruction  !*'  Every  rightly  feeling  mind  will  of  itMlf  see  that  such 
a  method  applied  to  the  Bible,  properly  the  chief  reading-book  of  the  Protescant  school*, 
would  be  an  actual  sacrilege. 

t  Of  efiurw;  this  use  should  not  be  made  of  the  extracts  from  the  Bible  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  primer. 

X  U6  «ise  something  like  that  of  the  ^^Small  German  grammar  {Kltine  Deutsche  Spraeh- 
Ukre)"  by  II.  Ilohm  and  W.  Bteineri,  8th  ed.,  Berlin,  1957.  In  the  contents  of  this  otherwise 
very  convenient  little  book,  oar  views  would  require  many  alterations. 
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the  sentences  and  reading  lessons  so  as  to  answer  both  the  proposed 
ends,  the  children  might  be  made  to  use,  besides  the  manual  of  gram- 
mar, an  additional  little  book  provided  for  the  special  purpose,  with 
sentences  and  lessons  for  grammar  practice.  This  use  should  how- 
ever never  be  made  of  the  real  reading-book,  as  it  would  do  harm  in 
two  distinct  ways.  First,  it  would  interfere  with  the  impression  made 
by  the  valuable  matter  in  the  reading-book,  and  with  the  pleasure  of 
reading  it;  and  secondly,  it  would  give  the  pupils  entirely  wrong  im- 
pressions of  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  read,  and  to  understand 
what  they  read.  Oral  explanations  should  be  given,  with  the  read- 
ing-book, only  when  required  for  the  understanding — in  the  simplest 
sense  of  the  word — of  what  is  read. 

I  have  in  the  foregoing,  not  given  a  course  of  instruction  in  teach- 
ing the  German  language,  but  only  some  hints  upon  its  purpose  and 
method.  That  purpose  will  only  very  seldom  be  fully  attained,  by 
whatever  method.  But  for  that  very  reason,  the  road  to  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  indifference.  We  have  sought  so  to  choose  it,  as  to  lead 
in  the  simplest  manner  from  the  oral  dialect  to  the  written  language; 
and  in  this  last,  also,  we  would  preserve  to  the  common  people  the 
simplicity  and  naturalness  which  belong  to  them.  The  object  of  the 
more  advanced  common  schools,  even  of  those  of  the  cities,  is,  we 
apprehend,  to  teach  correct  Uigh  German.  If  however  this  purpose 
should  not  be  entirely  attained,  but  some  dialectic  expressions  and  in- 
flections should  continue  to  appear  even  in  the  written  language  of 
the  great  masses  of  the  people,  the  truly  educated  man  will  not  be 
shocked.  He  would  far  more  probably  be  disgusted  at  that  sort  of 
vulgarity  which  tries  to  avail  itself  of  the  more  artificial  book-lan- 
guage, without  the  capacity  to  use  it. 

CHAFTXB    lY. — GKBMAK  IN  TUE  TKACHXIM*   SKMXKABlXfl, 

The  treatment  of  the  German  language  in  the  seminaries  where 
teachers  are  trained  for  the  common  schools,  naturally  stands  in  the 
closest  connection  with  its  treatment  in  those  schools  themselves. 
The  opinions  entertained  on  the  latter  point  will  naturally  determine 
those  held  on  the  former.  In  what  we  are  about  to  say  therefore,  it 
will  be  assumed  that  the  reader  is  familiar  with  the  substance  of  our 
third  chapter,  on  teaching  German  in  the  common  schools.  Still, 
however  true  it  is  that  this  study  in  the  common  schools  fixes  the 
conditions  of  the  same  in  the  teachers*  seminaries,  it  is  nevertheless 
very  different  from  it,  both  in  extent  and  in  character. 

The  first  requisite  in  the  teacher  is,  of  course,  that  he  understand 
what  he  is  to  teach  his  pupils.     When  accordingly  we  assume  that 
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it  18  the  ultimate  object  of  the  common  Bchools  to  enable  their  pupil 
to  write  High  German  correctly,  we  must  require  this  ability  from  the 
teacher.  This  requisite  is  sometimes  considered  to  be  of  such  trifling 
importance,  that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  teacher  even  to  men- 
tion iL  The  truth  is,  however,  that  it  is  an  attainment  which  can, 
even  at  the  teachers*  seminary,  be  made  only  a  final  object.  And  if 
the  complete  attainment  of  it  should  be  strictly  insisted  upon,  not 
nearly  enough  pupils  could  be  obtained  to  fill  the  existing  demand  for 
teachers.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  during  the  last  generation,  Prus<- 
sia  has  shown  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  activity  in  elevating  the 
character  of  its  common  schools  and  of  their  teachers.  And  never- 
theless a  thorough  investigation  has  recently  shown  that  in  one  pro- 
vince, there  was  no  teachers'  seminary  in  which  such  a  degree  of  ex- 
cellence had  been  reached  that  the  German  exercises  of  the  graduates 
were  "free  from  faults  of  orthography,  punctuation  ai)d  gram  mar.*** 
And  with  reference  to  another  country  of  Germany,  I  can  add  from 
my  own  experience,  that  a  teacher  who  at  graduating  from  the  semin- 
ary received  the  highest  mark,  and  had  invariably  afterwards  received 
the  commendations  of  the  school  inspectors,  committed  gross  sole- 
cisms in  his  German  compositions.  The  requirement  of  correct  com- 
position should  not  therefore,  be  reckoned  unimportant;  but  we 
should  rather  rejoice  even  at  an  approximation  to  its  attainment. 

But  it  would  be  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  scope  of  the 
teachers'  seminary,  to  suppose  it  not  essentially  distinct  from  that  of 
the  common  school.  The  pupil  of  the  latter  learns  the  High  Ger- 
man written  language,  in  order  to  use  it ;  of  the  former,  in  order  to 
teach  it.  This  difierence  of  objects  necessitates  a  difference  in  modes 
of  study.  While  the  linguistic  culture  of  the  preparatory  students 
and  seminary  pupils  follows  a  course  similar  to  that  of  the  common 
school  pupil,  still  the  very  ideas  of  grammar  are  different,  which  be- 
long to  the  two  courses.  The  question,  how  good  an  account  of 
grammar  the  farmer  or  operative  shall  be  able  to  give  in  after  life,  is 
one  commonly  of  very  subordinate  importance.  The  important  point 
for  him  is,  to  be  able  to  use  the  language  correctly.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  teacher  must  above  all  things  be  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  grammar  and  its  rules.  This  is  an  ability  necessary  to  his 
vocation.  Without  therefore  claiming  that  the  common  school  teach- 
er must  be  a  man  of  learning,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  grammar, 
t.  e^  the  theory  of  language,  occupies  a  very  different  position  in  the 

*  **Doeuinent»  for  the  history  and  eiucidation^  the  three  Pruaaian  Pegulatfrea  (Akten- 
at^ke  zur  Otnehiehte  und  mm  VeratHndniaa  der  drei  Preuaaiachen  Regulatire,y'  edited  by  F. 
Stiehl,  Berlin,  1866,  p.  89. 
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studies  of  the  teacher,  from  that  which  it  holds  in  those  of  tlie  com* 
mon  school  pupil. 

But  upon  now  inquiring  noore  closely,  in  what  manner  German 
grammar  is  to  be  studied  in  the  teachers'  seminary,  we  come  at  once 
upon  a  great  difficulty.  Evidently,  a  higher  grade  of  attainment  is 
needed  by  the  teacher  of  the  advanced  city  school,  at  least  of  its 
higher  classes,  than  by  the  teacher  of  the  country  school  of  one  class. 
But  upon  the  practical  means  of  answering  these  different  demands, 
opinions  are  very  different  Many  would  make  the  attainments 
needed  by  the  teachers  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  city  schools,  the 
standard  for  all  teachers.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  would  restrict  the 
public  seminaries  to  the  course  of  study  necessary  for  country  teach- 
ers, and  would  leave  it  to  the  few  who  are  more  highly  endowed  by 
nature  or  favored  by  circumstances,  to  obtain  the  further  accomplish- 
ment necessary  for  teaching  in  the  more  advanced  city  schools.  It 
would  however  be  found  impossible  to  avoid  making  some  regular 
provision  for  the  wants  of  the  city  schools,  either  by  the  addition  of 
higher  courses  to  the  ordinary  seminaries,  or  by  especial  seminaries 
to  train  teachers  for  the  higher  classes  of  city  schools.  And  under 
any  circumstances  it  would  also  be  necessary  to  use  special  care  not 
to  forget,  in  this  more  advanced  course,  what  is  the  proper  object  of 
the  teacher,  viz.,  service  in  the  common  schools. 

The  studies  in  language  of  the  student  preparing  for  the  teachers' 
seminary  should  be  substantially  similar  to  those  in  a  good  city  com- 
mon school.  If  the  preparatory  student  can  not  pursue  these  studies 
in  a  fully  developed  common  school,  his  course  will  still  not  greatly 
differ  from  that  of  his  common  school,  because  he  needs  to  master 
thoroughly  that  which  he  is  afterwards  to  teach.  But  the  real  dis- 
tinction between  the  common  school  studies,  and  those  of  the  pre- 
paratory course,  and  still  more  of  the  seminary  course  is,  that  what 
the  common  school  pupil  merely  learns,  the  seminarist  studies  also 
as  a  subject  to  be  taught.  This  requires,  firstly,  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice in  instruction ;  and  secondly,  a  more  profound  comprehension  of 
the  subject  to  be  taught.  But  the  teacher  can  not  pursue  philological 
investigations,  which  require  a  knowledge  and  preliminary  training 
not  in  his  possession.  He  must  however  possess  as  correct  a  concep- 
tion as  possible  of  the  language,  adapted  to  his  grade  of  attainment. 
On  this  point,  however,  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  wrong  ideas. 
Every  one  forms  some  conception  of  any  subject  which  occupies  him 
so  much  as  language  does  the  teacher ;  and  if  not  supplied  with  a 
correct  one,  he  forms  an  incorrect  one  for  himself.  A  correct  con- 
ception of  a  language,  however,  can  be  reached  only  by  a  historical 
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proceRS  of  studj.  The  course  in  German,  in  the  teachers  seminary, 
must  therefore  have  reference  to  the  historical  development  of  that 
language.  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  principle  will  be  opposed,  and  on 
the  most  various  grounds ;  and  I  therefore  admit  in  advance,  that  it 
is  liable  to  great  misunderstandings.  I  however  also  believe  that  if 
correctly  understood,  it  would  be  admitted  on  all  hands.  I  would 
explain  in  the  first  place,  that  I  would  not  introduce  into  the  teachers' 
seminary,  the  study  of  the  Middle  High  Gerinan,  or  of  any  other 
ancient  German  dialect.*  All  that  I  should  require  is,  that  the 
gptimmar  of  our  New  High  German  written  language  should  be 
studied  in  the  seminary  with  reference  to  the  history  of  the  German 
language.  At  this  point  also,  I  anticipate  an  objection ;  that  this 
method  would  only  confuse  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  as  all  half  knowl- 
edge does.  Here  I  must  permit  myself  one  general  observation.  It 
is  not  the  quantity  of  knowledge  which  has  filled  the  minds  of  part 
of  our  teachers  with  confusion,  but  its  species  and  management  A 
dry  outline  of  all  sorts  of  sciences  has  been  furnished  them,  and  they 
have  then  been  given  to  understand  that  they  are  now  in  possession 
of  the  main  facts  of  them.  **The  remainder  of  them,  which  learn- 
edly educated  persons  study,"  they  are  told,  ^'is  only  learned  stuff, 
not  only  unsuitable  to  you,  but  without  any  value  in  itself.*'  Thus 
has  beeu  developed  that  ridiculously  inflated  conceit  which  despises 
all  profound  learuing,  and,  were  its  power  equal  to  its  wishes,  would 
plunge  us  into  the  barbarousness  of  a  monotonous  superficial  medi- 
ocrity of  attainment.  Precisely  an  opposite  result  would  be  produced 
by  allowing  common  school  teachers  some  insight  into  tlie  real  ele- 
ments of  learning,  though  only  here  and  there,  and  at  appropriate 
points.  If  the  teacher  shall  thus  obtain  an  idea  that  that  which  he  is 
able  to  understand  and  acquire,  is  only  the  first  rudiments  of  what 
the  man  of  real  learning  is  obliged  to  master,  he  will,  if  of  respect- 
able mental  capacity,  have  an  increased  respect  for  learning.  And  it 
is  no  trifling  matter  to  induce  so  important  and  respectable  a  class  as 
that  of  teachers,  not  merely  to  submit  murmuringly  to  the  authority 
of  those  who  rank  above  them  in  culture  and  station,  but  to  regard 
them  with  real  respectf  The  study  of  the  history  of  language  in 
the  teachers*  seminary  must  of  course  be  restricted  within  very  modost 
limiU.J    This  reference  to  the  history  of  the  language  in  the  study 

*  Tliere  is  no  objection  to  sueb  studj  on  principle ;  it  ii  in  practice  that  it  would  be  fonnd 
difficult. 

1 1  refer  of  course  onlj  to  mental  culture  and  external  rank.  The  moral  worth  of  men  ii 
independent  of  these.  It  is  agreed  amnnf  rigrhtij  thlnkinc  men  of  all  parties,  that  as  to  nut- 
ward  circumstances,  there  are  many  places  where  teachers  ought  to  be  much  better  situated 
thun  they  are. 

;  or  course  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  German  language  iu  the  seminary,  must  posMss  « 
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of  German  grammar  in  the  teachers'  seminaries  will  operate  favor- 
ably in  two  ways.  First,  the  teacher  will  by  this  method  obtain  cor- 
rect views  of  the  relations  between  the  written  language  which  he  is 
teaching,  and  the  popular  oral  dialect  which  he  finds  already  used  by 
his  pupils ;  and  secondly,  he  will  be  saved  from  the  delusion  that 
every  thing  which  does  not  agree  with  our  present  written  language 
is  for  that  reason  vulgar  and  bad  in  itself.  This  is  a  point  of  great 
importance  for  this  reason ;  that  the  most  important  religious  booka 
of  the  common  people,  Luther^s  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
hymn-book,  use  some  forms  of  language  which  are  no  longer 
current.* 

Care  must  of  course  be  taken  that  this  historical  treatment  of  the 
language  shall  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  principal  aim  of  the 
teacher,  namely,  assured  correctness  in  the  use  of  the  written  language 
as  now  current.  A  right  method  however  will  leave  little  to  fear  in 
this  respect;  for  infinitely  the  greatest  portion  of  the  seminarist's 
time  and  powers  will  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  and  practice  of 
the  present  written  language.  This  is  the  object  not  only  of  the  ac- 
tual lessons  themselves,  but  also  of  the  instruction  in  teaching  which 
constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  seminary  course.  Upon  this 
latter  important  branch  of  our  subject  we  shall  be  unable  to  enter 
further ;  as  a  detailed  discussion  would  be  without  our  limits,  and  the 
chief  principles  applicable  follow  of  course  from  our  chapter  on  the 
common  schools.  We  will  only  add  one  single  reminder ;  that  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  laid  down  in  that  chapter,  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing the  use  of  the  reading- book  should  be  very  dififerent  from  that 
frequently  recommended. 

OHAFTEB  V. — OERMAN  IS  THE  OYMKAIIUM. 

Under  the  term  Gymnasium  we  include  all  those  schools  whose 
principal  business  is  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  from  the  first 
elements  of  Latin  up  to  the  time  of  entering  the  university.  Now, 
what  is  the  proper  place,  in  these  institutions,  of  the  instruction  in 
German  ?  If  we  have  in  a  previous  chapter  found  opinions  very  vari* 
ous  on  the  subject  of  teaching  German  in  the  common  schools,  the 

least  BO  much  knowledge  of  the  Old  German,  aa  our  aeventh  chapter  prescrihea  for  a  philok>> 
fist.  The  more  extensive  his  knowledge,  the  freer  will  he  be  from  the  characteristic  fauh  of 
half-rau^ht  men,  of  parading  his  learning.  He  should  in  particular  strictly  refrain  from  all 
miTely  hypothetical  etymologizing. 

*Thi8  is  still  true,  even  if  the  ancient  text  of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  is  not  adhered 
to  verbatim  ;  for  even  in  such  a  univerMlly  authorized  approximation  to  the  present  forma 
of  the  latJKuaxe  as  is  made  in  all  the  editions  now  in  actual  use,  the  antique  character  should 
not  be  entirely  extinguished.  On  this  point  see  '^Germania,'*  edited  by  Franz  Pfelffer;  1867, 
p.  109  et  9eq. 
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conflict  of  views  as  to  its  treatment  in  tbe  gymnasium  will  be  found 
still  greater.  While  some  are  expecting  a  new  era  for  the  gymnasia, 
in  which  is  to  be  introduced  into  them  a'comprehensive  course  of  in- 
struction in  German,  to  occupy  many  lessons,  others  would  exclude 
it  entirely  from  them ;  and  these  latter  certainly  sometimes  base  upon 
their  banishment  of  the  German  language,  almost  as  great  hopes  for 
the  future  of  our  race,  as  do  the  former  upon  its  extensive  introduc- 
tion. We  shall  be  best  able  to  find  the  correct  path  through  this 
labyrinth,  by  determining  accurately,  on  one  hand  what  is  the  essen- 
tial object  of  the  gymnasium,  and  on  the  other,  what  in  general  is 
the  business  of  the  schools  with  reference  to  the  German  language.   . 

What  is  the  object  of  the  gymnasium  ?  The  answer  is,  to  aflford 
to  our  future  pastors,  judges,  and  physicians,  the  rudiments  of  their 
higher  general  education.  This  is  their  practical  aim ;  for  those 
pupils  who  do  not  propose  to  enter  either  of  those  professions,  are 
unimportant  in  comparison  with  those  who  do.  Thus  the  question,  if 
put  again  more  closely,  becomes :  What  are  the  requisites  of  the 
higher  general  education  of  pastors,  judges  and  physicians  ?  I  shall 
assume  that  my  reader  agrees  with  me  in  considering  classical  studies 
as  the  most  important  part  of  the  basis  of  those  studies ;  for  I  can 
not  here  either  controvert  the  views  of  any  others,  or  adjust  my  dis- 
cussion to  them.  I  must  however  at  the  outset  lay  especial  stress 
upon  one  point ;  namely,  that  the  gymnasium  is  to  afford  the  rudi- 
merits  of  this  higher  general  culture.  Our  gymnasia  have  happily 
escaped  the  foolish  notion  that  they  are  to  fit  the  future  pastors,  judges 
and  physicians  immediately  for  the  practice  of  their  employments. 
They  have  been  less  successful  in  avoiding  another  error,  namely, 
that  the  gymnasium  should  complete  and  finish  the  formal  education 
of  its  pupils.  This  is  an  error  capable  of  being  fatal  both  to  the 
gymnjusium,  and  to  the  cause  of  general  culture.  It  proposes  an  ab- 
surdly extensive  scope  for  the  gymnasium  ;  dulls  the  opening  intel- 
lect by  unreasonable  requirements ;  and  after  all  its  magnificent 
promises,  sends  to  the  universities  youths  whose  over-stimulated 
palates  reject  with  loathing  that  higher  education  which  is  there 
affored.  Even  with  regard  to  the  formal  part  of  education,  the  duty 
of  the  gymnasium  is  not  to  turn  out  finished  men,  but  students,  well 
prepared  and  fond  of  learning. 

We  shall  hereafter  observe  the  special  application  of  these  remarks 
to  the  subject  of  instruction  in  German.  Our  immediate  task  is,  to 
compare  what  we  have  stated  as  the  business  of  the  gymnasium, 
with  what  was  defined  in  the  first  chapter  to  be  the  object  of  the 
study  of  German  in  the  common  schools.     The  business  of  these 
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schools  was  there  defined  to  be,  the  study  of  the  High  German  writ- 
ten language ;  and  the  limits  of  the  instruction  in  it,  in  the  different 
grades  of  schools,  were  stated  to  be  determined  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  classes  of  persons  taught  in  them  were  intended  to  master 
the  written  language  and  its  literature.  The  application  of  this  rule 
to  the  gymnasium  is  made  somewhat  difficult  by  the  fact  that  that 
institution  furnishes  to  the  class  of  persons  attending  it  only  the  first 
half  of  their  education,  the  remainder  being  received  at  the  univer- 
sity. If  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  culture  of  our  clergy,  judges 
and  physicians,  it  will  be  found  to  require,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
High  German  written  language  and  its  literature,  nearly  this :  that  to 
those  classes,  the  Iligh  German  written  language  shall,  for  their 
written  and  oral  use,  become  if  possible  so  much  a  second  nature, 
that,  they  can  use  it  with  as  much  ease  for  tlieir  purposes,  as  the  man 
unable  to  write  has  in  the  use  of  his  own  dialect  for  the  purpose  of 
talking.  For  the  newer  German  literature,  these  classes  constitute 
the  most  important  part  of  the  public.  It  is  for  them  that  our  great 
poets  and  prosemen  have  written  their  works,  not  exclusively  indeed, 
but  mainly.  Except  so  far  as  may  be  left  to  actual  life,  it  is  the 
schools  which  must  be  the  medium  of  introduction  between  our  great 
writers  and  the  educated  classes.  Last  of  all,  at  the  university,  comes 
the  scientific  treatment  of  our  language  and  literature ;  and  for  this 
also  the  gymnasium  must  supply  the  elementary  preparation. 

Section  1.     Culture  of  German  Style^  and  German  Grammar ^  at  the  gym* 

nasium. 

"  To  write  well,"  says  Buffon,  "  it  is  necessary  to  think  well,  to  feel 
well  and  to  express  one*8  self  well ;  that  is,  to  have  mind,  soul  and 
taste.  Style  comprehends  a  union  and  training  of  all  the  intellectual 
powers."*  The  style  is  not,  therefore,  the  proof  of  the  receipt  -of 
lessonH  in  grammar  or  style,  but  is  the  expression  of  the  whole  cul- 
ture of  the  man.  In  this,  educators  of  the  most  different  opinions 
are  agreed ;  as,  Friedrich  Thiersch,  in  his  well  known  work  on  classi- 
cal institutions,!  and  Iliecke,  in  his  instructive  book  on  instruction  in 
German  at  the  German  Gymnasia.  Hiecke  has  very  clearly  shown 
the  conclusions  which  follow  respecting  instruction  in  the  native  lan- 
guage, from  these  principles  relative  to  style,  namely ;  that  that  in- 
struction should  be  given  **  during  all  the  lessons,  even  those  not  ex- 
pressly devoted  to  it."  "The  teachers  in  every  study,"  he  adds, 
"give  practical  instruction  in  the  native  language,  even  without  in- 

*  Hamann'*  translation  of  Buffon*a  Diaooarse  before  the  French  Academj,  1753,  In  !!»• 
niann'a  Works,  toI.  4,  p.  468. 
t  IV,  p.  338. 
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tending  it.*^    Philipp  Wackernagel,  however,  in  his  excellent  dia- 
logue on  instruction  in  the  native  language,  has  brought  the  pro- 
foundest  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  the  elucidation  of  this  view  oi' 
itf 

The  relations  of  German  grammar  to  that  ultimate  practical  object 
of  instruction  in  language,  an  individualized  German  style,  are  how- 
ever not  determined  by  the  fundamental  principle  just  laid  down; 
and  we  do  in  fact  find  men  who  agree  in  this  important  principle,  but 
who  differ  very  widely  as  to  the  elementary  study  of  German  gram- 
mar. Some  would  banish  it  entirely,  others  would  admit  it.  But 
even  among  these  last,  there  is  a  difference  as  to  the  practical 
mode  of  teaching  it.  The  necessary  instruction  in  German  grammar 
may,  for  instance,  be  either  entirely  distributed  among  the  lessons  iii 
the  ancient  languages,  or  may  besides  such  instruction,  be  also  taught 
at  special  hours  set  apart  for  it.  Such  a  wide  difference  among  per- 
sons acquainted  with  the  subject  sufficiently  shows  that  the  question 
is  a  difficult  one.  And  in  feet,  the  inherent  difSculty  of  the  subject 
is  aggravated,  in  the  case  of  the  gymnasium,  by  the  intermediate 
station  which  that  institution  occupies,  bounded  by  the  elementary 
schools  below,  and  the  university  above.  This  very  situation  however 
may  indicate  to  us  the  double  purpose  of  the  study  of  German  gram- 
mar at  tlie  gymnasium.  It  must,  first,  afford  the  means  of  learning 
and  correctly  using  the  High  German  written  language ;  and  secondly, 
furnish  the  beginning  of  a  scientific  study  of  German.  In  the  former 
capacity,  its  purpose  is  similar  to  that  in  the  common  schools  ;  in  the 
latter,  it  is  an  introduction  to  the  University.  It  will  thus  naturally 
follow  that  the  former  object  should  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the 
gymnasium  course,  and  the  latter  to  the  last  half.J 

The  acquisition  of  the  High  German  written  language  must  at  the 
gymnasium  be  in  great  part  a  work  of  practice  and  habituation. 
This  is  not  merely  from  the  necessity,  of  the  case,  but  because  such 

*  *' Instruction  in  German  mi  the  Oerman  Oymnana,  A  pedagogical  attempt  iDerdeut»eh§ 
Unttrricht  auf  deutachen  Qymnaoien,  Ein  piedagogiiteAer  Vemch.)"  By  R.  II.  Iliecke. 
Leipxiif.  1S42,  p.  27.  I  ftnd  my  opinion  on  Hlecke'i  book  a  somewhat  ainj^ular  one.  No  nii- 
prejudic«fl  permn  will  deny  that  the  author  has  written  with  a  warm  love  for  his  subject  and 
an  extensive  knowledfre  of  it.  While  however  many  portions  of  it  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
written  with  the  sincerest  feelings,  there  are  others  which  seem  so  entirely  objectionable  that 
I  almost  think  the  author  himst-lf  woiild  retract  them. 

t  *•  Instruction  in  the  native  language.  By  Dr.  R.  E.  Ph,  Waekemagel.  Fnurth  part  ^ 
the  Grtman  Reader.  (Der  Unterrieht  in  dM-  Muttertpraehe.  Von  Dr.  R.  E.  Ph.  Wacker- 
nagei.  Vierter  Thtil  dee  Deutachen  Ltoebueho,)  Btuttfart.  1843  I  would  f ladly  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  my  readers  are  acquainted  with  this  excellent  work. 

t  We  mean  by  *'  gymnasium,"  the  whole  course,  from  the  beginning  of  Latin  to  the  eD* 
trance  into  the  university.  Th«  upper  lialf  of  this  course  includes,  nearly,  the  four  years  laiM 
preceeding  the  entrance  into  the  university.  But  in  mentioning  this  last  half,  we  do  not  al^ 
ways  necessarily  mean  the  whole  of  its  duration. 
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18  the  only  way  of  acquiring  a  real  practical  mastery  of  the  language. 
The  whole  organization  of  the  gymnasium  affords  opportunities  for 
the  practice  and  habit  thus  required.  Of  the  influence  of  classical 
studies  on  the  object  proposed,  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  In  thia 
place  we  shall  call  attention  only  to  one  additional  point. 

The  majority  of  the  boys  who  commonly  attend  a  gymnasium 
stand,  even  at  their  entrance,  in  a  very  different  ^ition  relative  to 
the  German  written  language,  from  that  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
common  school  pupils.  The  majority  of  the  gymnasium  pupils  are 
found  by  experience  to  belong  to  families  in  which  from  the  begin- 
ning they  hear  a  language  spoken  which  is  considerably  nearer  the 
written  language  than  is  the  dialect  of  those  parents  whose  children 
constitute  the  mass  of  pupils  of  the  common  schools.  And  while  in 
the  gymnasium,  they  hear  for  from  eight  to  ten  years  from  their  differ- 
ent teachers,  a  German  which  usually  differs  from  that  of  books  still 
less  than  that  spoken  at  home,  they  will  themselves  be  required  to  give 
accounts  of  the  most  various  matters,  and  answers  about  them,  which 
only  retain  some  shade  of  coloring  from  their  dialect,  but  which  fol- 
lows the  written  language  in  the  most  important  respects.  Thus  the 
gymnasium  pupil,  aside  from  what  direct  instruction  he  receives  on 
the  subject,  lives  in  the  oral  practice  of  the  High  German  written 
language. 

While  however  it  is  true  that  a  great  part  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
written  language  must  arise  from  practical  use,  still,  entire  correctness 
in  the  use  of  it  can  not  be  attained  without  express  instruction  as  to 
what  is  correct  and  incorrect  in  it ;  that  is,  without  grammar.  In 
this  connection  I  may  refer  to  what  I  have  said  generally  in  the 
second  chapter,  on  the  school  and  the  native  language ;  and  in  the 
third  chapter,  on  German  in  the  common  schools.  But  in  the  gym- 
nasium particularly,  the  error  should  be  avoided,  of  supposing  that 
the  pupils  learn  the  written  language  without  any  grammar,  because 
they  receive  no  continuous  and  connected  instruction  in  the  German 
grammar.  The  truth  is  rather,  that  the  pupils  acquire  the  real  ele- 
ments of  grammar  while  they  are  taught  reading  and  writing ;  that 
while  learning  the  Latin  forms  and  practicing  in  Latin  syntax,  they 
are  continuing  their  study  of  German  grammar;  and  lastly,  that 
during  the  revision  of  their  translations  from  the  ancient  languages, 
they  hear  a  great  quantity  of  observations  which  apply  to  German 
grammar  likewise.  German  grammar  is  thus  in  fact  all  the  time 
being  taught;  and  the  only  question  is,  how  soon  shall  commence  at 
least  an  elementary  connected  survey  of  its  most  important  portions. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  such  a  connected  survey  had  better 
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begin  at  an  early  period.  First,  even  the  pupils  in  LaUn  will  begin 
to  feel  the  want  of  grammatical  knowledge  as  soon  as  the  distinction 
begins  to  be  made  between  the  written  dialect  and  their  own  home 
dialect  The  instruction  and  where  it  is  necessary  the  practice  in  the 
correct  rules  of  written  German,  require  reference  to  elementary 
grammar.  Secondly,  however,  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin  grammar 
will  naturally  join  itself  on  to  this  elementary  knowledge  of  German 
grammar.*  Only,  on  this  last  point,  the  error  must  be  avoided  of 
imagining  that  the  German  grammar  must  be  studied  quite  through 
before  the  Latin  is  begun.  The  study  of  German  grammar  should 
rather,  after  its  foundations  are  early  laid,  proceed  to  extend  and  com- 
plete itself  hand  in  hand  with  the  acquirement  of  the  Latin  and  after- 
wards of  the  Groek. 

The  theoretical  object  of  the  scientific  culture  of  German  whose 
beginning  is  given  at  the  gymnasium  is  of  course  the  understand- 
ing of  the  language  itself.  But  this  object  lies  not  at  the  beginning, 
but  at  the  end,  of  this  whole  course.  While  however  this  variation 
of  purpose  cauH(>s  many  differences  between  the  mode  of  studying 
German  in  the  common  school  and  in  even  the  lower  portion  of  the 
gymnasium  course,  still  the  really  scientific  study  of  the  German 
language  can  not  begin  before  the  upper  classes  of  the  gymnasium, 
to  be  continued  in  the  university.  In  the  lower  gymnasium  classes, 
the  aim  of  the  instruction  in  German  grammar  is  on  the  contrary 
eminently  a  practical  one ;  to  teach  the  pupil  the  correct  use  of  the 
written  language.f  This  is  like  its  aim  in  the  more  developed  com- 
mon school,  but  differs  from  it  in  this,  that  in  the  common  school- 
correctness  in  using  the  written  language  is  an  object  proposed,  while 
at  the  gymnasium  it  is  an  attainment  required.  This  distinction  is- 
one  which  exists  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  pro- 
per government  rule  that  all  persons  proposing  to  pursue  any  oflSeiali 
career  of  a  higher  grade,  shall  know  the  German  written  language 
well  enough  to  be  able  to  write  it  without  gross  errors.  None  who- 
do  not  meet  this  requirement  are  permitted  even  to  study  the  profes- 
sional studies.     But  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  exaet  this 

*  A  number  of  our  ableat  clanical  ediicatora  are  for  very  weighty  reasons  in  favor  of 
special  separate  lessons  in  German  grammart  in  the  lower  stages  of  the  gymnasium  course. 
See  II.  Bonitx  in  the  "^OaxetteoftheAuntrian  Oifmnaaia{ZeU9chr\ftfVLr  die  aaterreicMichen 
Oymnaiien,)"  1852,  part  10,  p.  820;  and  compare  the  obseryations  in  my  **Oerm€m  Orthof- 
rnphy  (Uther  Deutsche  Reehtachraeibung ^)" .Vhtnntii  1856,  p.lO&et  aeq. 

t  This  practical  object  should  accordingly  be  regarded  in  preparing  the  text-book  of  gram- 
mar for  the  lower  gymnasium  classes.    This  book  should  make  use  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
pbilolosists,  for  the  arrangement  and  management  of  its  matter.    Still,  ft  has  for  Its  object' 
neither  the  philosophy  nor  the  history  of  language,  but  instruction  in  the  eotemporary  G«r« 
man  written  language. 

33 
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degree  of  correctness  in  the  common  schools.  W^  could  not  prohibit 
boys  from  learning  a  trade,  becanse  at  the  end  of  their  school  attend- 
ance they  still  violate  the  rules  of  the  "written  language.  And  the 
case  is  still  stronger  as  to  the  girls.  Shall  marriage  be  prohibited 
except  to  those  who  have  learned  to  make  no  errors  in  spelling  ? 
Another  broader  distinction  between  the  practical  duty  of  the  gym- 
nasium and  the  common  school  is  this ;  that  the  former  teaches  also 
the  use  of  the  book  language  proper.  The  common  school  as  well 
as  the  gymnasium  instructs  in  the  practical  use  of  the  written  lan- 
guage ;  but  our  third  chapter  has  defined  the  limits  within  which 
this  object  is  to  be  sought;  while  the  gymnasium  seeks  to  accomplish 
it  within  an  entirely  different  sphere  and  in  an  entirely  different 
manner. 

The  limits  to  the  capacity  of  the  gymnasium  in  this  direction,  are 
fixed  by  considerations  in  part  relating  to  written  expression,  in  part 
to  the  order  of  thought.  There  are  there  two  cooperative  means  of 
training  in  written  expression ;  the  translation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  into  German,  and  the  reading  of  German  classics.  The 
translation  of  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity  is  an  unequaled  school 
for  readiness  and  propriety  in  expression.  And  the  fault  to  which  a 
wrong  mode  of  pursuing  that  exercise  may  lead,  of  a  stiff  imitation 
of  Greek  and  Roman  idioms  and  feeling,  to  the  injury  of  the  spirit 
of  the  German  language,  will  be  remedied  by  the  reading  of  our  Ger- 
man classics.  It  is  sufficiently  evident,  however,  that  the  influence  of 
Grerman  reading  upon  the  pupil's  powers  of  expression  can  not  be 
otherwise  than  favorable ;  and  I  need  therefore  say  nothing  more  on 
the  subject,  than  what  will  be  observed  in  a  subsequent  section  on  the 
reading  of  the  German  classics  in  schools. 

What  can  the  school  accomplish  for  the  second  object,  viz.,  in- 
struction in  correct  arrangement  of  thought?  First  of  all,  at  thia 
point,  a  caution  must  be  given,  that  the  schools  must  not  propose  to 
themselves  objects  entirely  without  their  proper  scope,  nor  endeavor 
to  accomplish  results  which  can  not  be  reached  by  school  training, 
but  must  be  the  work  of  nature.  And  here,  also,  nothing  will  so 
secure  us  from  excessive  expectations,  as  to  keep  carefully  in  mind 
what  is  the  purpose  of  the  school.  This  is,  not  to  train  authors,  nor 
graduates  intending  to  be  authors ;  but  men  able  to  make  such  a 
practical  use  of  the  written  German  language  as  their  future  vocations 
shall  require.  The  schools  are  not  to  leave  their  own  proper  ideal 
arena,  and  to  lay  down  by  their  lessons  a  measure  of  practical  useful- 
ness ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  both  the  most  difficult  and  the  noblest 
task  of  the  school,  in  a  thoroughly  unassuming  manner  to  determine 
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the  proper  extent  of  general  culture,  with  reference  to  the  future  oo 
cupatioDS  of  its  pupils.* 

For  the  purpose  of  training  the  pupil  in  the  correct  arrangement 
of  his  thoughts,  work  in  German  compositions  of  his  own  should  be 
ndcled  to  his  translations  from  the  ancients.  The  gross  errors  which 
have  been  current  on  this  subject  are  now  beginning  to  be  better  and 
better  understood.  More  than  one  book  which  has  had  a  wide  cur- 
rency in  our  schools  has  contained  themes  for  composition  far  above 
the  comprehension  of  the  pupils,  and  accordingly  serving  merely  as 
an  intj'oduction  to  habits  of  empty  talk  or  of  useless  rhetorical 
flourish.  At  present,  however,  men  of  very  different  opinions  in  oth- 
er respects  are  agreeing  in  the  recognition  of  this  evil,  although 
much  divided  in  their  views  of  the  proper  remedies.  With  the  view 
of  preventing  injurioils  premature  development,  it  has  been  well  sug- 
gested tliat  the  written  ox)mpositions  of  the  pupils  should  be  as  closely 
as  possible  connected  with  their  reading.  That  however  the  German 
compositions  of  gymnasium  pupils  should  be  principally  connected  with 
their  German  reading,  I  must  consider  a  new  and  dangerous  error, 
notwithstanding  that  very  respectable  authorities  maintain  it.  If  any 
where,  it  is  just  here  that  the  inestimable  advantages  are  shown, 
which  the  education  of  the  young  derives  from  the  ^tudy  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics.  Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  one 
such  chief  advantage  for  our  purpose  is  this;  that  their  different  lan- 
guage, and  distance  from  us  in  point  of  time,  render  them  much  less 
provocative  of  immediate  imitation.  '*  Standing  throughout  at  a 
great  distance  from  us,''  says  a  profound  writer  upon  sound  culture, 
"they  leave  us  far  less  influenced  by  them,  however  constantly  occu- 
pied witlj  them,  than  authors  cotemporary  or  nearer  to  us  in  time ; 
who  endanger  our  mental  independence  and  lead  us  into  an  uncon* 
scious  imitation,  in  proportion  as  they  please  us  more.^'f  The  good- 
ness or  the  badness  of  themes  selected  from* the  substance  of  the 
puj)il's  classical  reading  depends  upon  the  ftict  whether  or  not  they 
possess  that  simple  and  elementary  character  which  should  be  the 
choice  of  every  person  of  classical  education,  whatever  his  natural 

*  I  have  been  misuodanitood,  in  this  pai«af  e,  to  ioteDd  a  iowerioj^  of  the  fUudard  of  tb« 
duty  of  ourjrymnasia.  This  error  has  however  only  shown  that  its  entenainers  have  a  very 
superficial  conception  both  of  the  creative  activity  of  authors  and  the  dignity  of  public  offl 
cers.  The  gymnasium  is  intended  to  educate  not  authors,  but  readers ;  a  tasic  lofty,  yet  prac 
ticable.  The  few  who  are  ordained  by  nature  to  be  authors,  will  owe  gratitude  to  the  gym 
nasta  if  their  pupils  ahall  ripen  into  a  thoroughly  cultivated  circle  uf  readers.  Again ;  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  in  the  passage  atmve,  the  occupations  referred  to  are  regular  callings ; 
and  therefore  that  the  term  '•  autlior  "  is  used  of  persons  who  follow  antliorahip  as  a  regular 
Tocation. 

t  CoUeetion  of  aome  discouraea  hy  Preaident  von  Roth  {Sammiumg  alUehtr  VortrH^^  dm 
PrdndenUn  wm  Roth^y  Munich,  1861,  p  119. 
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character  and  gifts.  Such  may  be  extracts  from  historical  workfl^ 
careful  repetition  of  some  more  detailed  passage,  perhaps  a  composi- 
tion from  several  authorities  worked  up  together ;  or  an  analysis  of 
an  oration  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  or  of  one  of  the  easier  Platonic 
dialogues.  Besides  such  tasks,  the  whole  materials  for  which  are 
ready  prepared  for  the  pupil,  occasional  but  not  too  freqnent  original 
compositions  may  be  furnished,  upon  carefully  selected  themes.  The 
more  seldom  this  latter  dangerous  plan  is  resorted  to,  the  easier  will 
it  be  to  avoid  those  unsuitable  subjects  which  many  good  books  have 
been  prevented  from  excluding  on  account  of  that  lack  of  materials, 
so  frequently  and  unnecessarily  complained  of.* 

The  question  still  remains  to  be  asked,  whether  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  gymnasium  to  afford  the  instruction  and  practice  neces- 
sary for  an  express  introduction  to  German  oratory.  If  this  term  is 
used  in  as  strict  and  full  a  sense  as  would  have  been  given  to  it  bj 
the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  or  the  Romans  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  I  would  unhesitatingly  answer  in  the  negative.  To  train 
orators  is  not  at  all  the  business  of  the  gymnasium.  But  if  it  is  only 
meant  that  on  one  hand  the  pupil  shall  learn  the  free  use  of  his 
tongue,  and  on  the  other  that  he  shall  be  taught  to  put  his  thoughts 
into  good  order,  this  has  in  part  been  admitted  and  required  in  what 
has  already  been  said ;  and  some  further  advances  towards  oratory 
may  not  be  without  their  value,  provided  caution  is  exercised  not  to 
form  chatterboxes  and  extemporaneous  sophists.  The  pupil  is  learn- 
ing to  talk  throughout  all  his  lessons,  if  the  teacher  understands  how 
to  guide  him  with  that  view.  The  oral  translation  of  the  ancient 
authors  will  however  be  found  of  very  remarkable  value  as  a  school 
of  striking  and  well  chosen  expression.  The  upper  classes  might 
take  one  of  the  easier  writings  of  Cicero,  and  translate  it  from  the 
Latin  text,  with  the  rule  that  each  sentence  must,  after  very  brief  con 
sideration,  be  rendered  into  good  German,  without  emendation,  hesi- 
tation or  repetition. J 

It  is  a  question  much  discussed,  how  far  theoretical  rhetoric  is  n 

*  Among  otheni,  Bombard's  book,  ^Materials/or  exerciget  in  atylefor  th§  upper  doMtet  of 
gymnanumt  {Ataterialien  gu  tStil-Uebungen  fUr  die  hdheren  Claeten  der  Gpmntuien;)" 
contains  some  excelleDt  observations  on  this  subject.  (Ansbacb,  1844.)  Some  however  of 
the  themes  there  given  are  such  as  we  should  not  approve  A  rich  store  of  materialii  and 
many  valuable  remarks,  will  be  found  in  GUtzinger's  "Style-school/or  exeretoee  in  the  mother 
tongue  {Styl'SehuU  gu  Uebungen  in  der  Mutteraprache,)'*  2  vols.,  Schaffhausen,  1854,  ISGIk 
My  text  will  sufBcientlj  explain  any  points  where  1  differ  frem  GUtzinger. 

t  On  this  point  see  the  condensed  article  of  Dr.  Gampe  of  NeuRuppin,  in  M  titzell'a 
** Gazette  for  the  Qymnaeia  {Zeiteehrifl/ftr  die  Gynmasialufteen^)*'  1861,  February,  pp.  82- 
112.  The  conclusion  on  page  111  does  not  however  eeem  to  me  wholly  coDsiatent  with  that 
■o  convincingly  set  forth  on  p.  9S. 

t  A  suggestion  of  President  von  Roth. 
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Study  for  the  gymQasiuui.  The  easiest  way  to  dispose  of  it  would 
be  to  declare  it  a  question  not  relating  to  instructioD  in  German ; 
since  all  the  instruction  in  the  theory  of  rhetoric  which  is  given  in  the 
gyinuasium  must  be  very  closely  adjoined  to  the  reading  of  the 
classics.  But  since  many  teachers  of  German  have  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  blame  of  having  pushed  rhetorical  studies  very  much 
too  far  in  the  gymnasia,  1  wuuid  here  urge  witli  the  utmost  emphasis 
its  retention  within  Uie  most  modest  limits.* 

The  actual  results  of  the  culture  afforded  in  German  style,  should 
be  shown  in  the  examination  for  entrance  into  the  university.  It  is 
entirely  correct  to  Lay  great  stress,  at  this  examination,  upon  the  Ger- 
man ;  but  it  is  not  yet  generally  and  detiniiely  agreed,  precisely  what 
shall  be  required.  A  first  requisite,  and  au  absolute  one,  should  be 
grammatical  and  verbal  correctness  in  the  written  use  of  the  German 
language.  The  proficiency  of  the  candidate  on  these  points  will  ap- 
pear not  merely  in  his  formal  German  compositions,  but  quite  as  much 
and  sometimes  even  more  in  his  otlier  examination  work,  so  far  as  it 
is  to  be  done  in  German.  Only,  more  strictness  should  be  used  than 
has  been,  in  requiring  correctness  and  suitability  of  expression.  If 
this  were  done,  the  candidate's  work  on  history,  religion  and  mathe- 
matics, will  aiford  materials  enough  forjudging  of  his  mastery  of  the 
German.  The  second  requisite  is  skill  in  arrangement  of  thought ; 
the  third  and  last,  good  taste.  A  well  arranged  g\'mnasium  course 
of  study  will  cultivate  also  these  two  accomplishments.  }3ut  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  fix  the  proper  limits  of  acquirement  in  these 
directions,  than  in  the  case  of  the  first  point  above.  The  examina- 
tion work  already  meiitiuned  will  afford  a  means  of  judging  of  profi- 
ciency on  these  points  also.  Their  German  compositions  will  how- 
ever be  the  best  means ;  and  the  themes  given  should  be  chosen  first 
of  all  with  a  view  to  this  object  But  what  requirements  should  be 
made  of  fertility  of  thought,  or  of  imagination,  is  a  much  more 
doubtful  question.  I  hope  not  to  be  taken  for  an  enemy  of  either  of 
these  qualities.  The  more  the  rising  generation  shall  possess  of 
them,  the  better.  I  only  believe  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  form 
a  reliable  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  high  qualities  are 
actually  possessed.  All  gymnasium  teachers  should  be  competent  to 
judge  of  correctness  or  incorrectness  in  the  use  of  German.  And  at 
least  the  more  skillful  of  them  can  detect  disorderly  thought,  and 
violations  of  good  t&^te.     But  as  to  the  higher  positive  qualities  of  a 

*  Similar  principles  apply  to  rhetoric  and  poetry.  It  is  a  very  difficult  question,  what  la 
the  utility  of  these  two  studies  in  the  (Eymnasia,  and  in  what  manner  they  shoukl  be  pursued. 
But  as  its  discu8»iou  does  not  come  properly  within  the  Ecupe  o(  ttiis  woric,  I  will  satisfy 
myself  with  a  warning  against  untimely  Miperlicialiiy. 
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pupil's  composition,  such  as  profundity  and  imagination,  it  wil)  b€ 
found  that  even  very  able  teachers  are  often  quite  wide  of  the  truth. 
Still,  at  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  denied  that  teachers  of  great 
talent  may  draw  correct  conclusions  as  to  the  future  of  a  pupil,  even 
from  these  lofty,  but  often  profoundly  hidden  qualities. 

If  proper  heed  is  given  to  these  conditions,  they  will  supply  the 
necessary  principles  for  deciding  as  to  the  study  of  German  at  the 
gymnasium.  From  the  lowest  class  to  the  highest,  attention  should 
be  paid  to  grammatical  and  verbal  correctness  in  the  u$e  of  the  Ger- 
man language.  With  this  object  in  view,  a  very  different  opinion 
will  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  oral  and  written  translation  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  than  has  sometimes  been  imbibed  from 
the  consideration  of  classical  philology  exclusively.  And  in  like 
manner,  the  inestimable  value  of  classical  culture  for  the  purification 
of  the  taste  and  arrangement  of  thought,  will  be  more  clearly  appre- 
ciated. But  at  the  same  time  care  should  be  taken  not  to  give  the 
pupil,  by  artificial  means,  the  false  appearance  of  a  fertility  of 
thought  or  of  a  poetical  fancy  which  he  does  not  really  possess. 

Section  2.     The  late  German  Literature  at  the  Oyrnnamum. 

By  the  term  "late  German  literature,''  we  mean  the  German  litera- 
ture since  Klopstock  and  Lessing.  I  find  it  a  peculiar  task  to  deal 
with  the  question,  what  is  the  proper  position  of  the  gymnasium  with 
reference  to  this  literature.  An  almost  innumerable  multitude  of 
writings  have  discussed  this  difficult  problem ;  but  while  credit  is  due 
to  most  of  them  for  the  earnestness  with  which  they  have  advocated 
the  use  of  the  better  portion  of  our  literature,  yet  I  regret  to  have  to 
say  that  there  are  important  points  upon  which  I  am  unable  to  agree 
with  them  on  the  question  of  dealing  with  German  literature  at  the 
gymnasium. 

Shall  the  gymnasium  take  any  notice  at  all  of  German  literature, 
or  shall  it  leave  chance  to  decide  whether  its  pupils  hear  of  Goethe 
and  Lessing?  I  believe  that  this  question  may  now  be  taken  as 
definitely  answered.  Even  the  extremest  rigorists  among  our  present 
educators  would  scarcely  think  it  well  for  a  candidate  in  theology,  as 
recently  did  in  fact  happen,  to  ask  very  coolly,  on  mention  being  made 
of  Lessing,  "  Who  is  this  Lessing  ?  Has  he  written  any  thing !  "* 
Or  for  a  student  who  has  been  at  the  university  for  several  years,  to 
ask  a  professor  to  lend  him  "Goethe's  Schoolmaster's  Apprentioe- 

*  I  would  add,  for  several  reasons,  that  this  specimen  of  erudition  appeared  not  in  Bavaria, 
lat  in  another  German  country. 
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ship."*  But  such  things  are  not  merely  possible,  but  even  not  to  be 
considered  surprising,  so  long  as  our  public  schools  take  no  notice 
whatever  of  German  literature.  For  the  argument  that  all  this 
knowledge  must  come  of  itself  without  the  aid  of  the  school,  can  be 
advanced  only  by  such  as  would  exclude  all  children  of  the  lower 
ranks  from  learned  studies,  or  by  such  as  have  very  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  of  the  actual  life  of  our  so-  called  educa- 
ted  classes.  We  thus  have  to  inquire  only  as  to  the  mode  and  ex- 
tent in  which  the  study  should  be  pursued. 

In  op[)Osition  to  the  despisers  of  the  German  literature,  there  has 
lately  arisen  an  uuexpe(;tedly  zealous  advocacy  for  the  study  of  it  in 
schools.  This  has  however  unfortunately,  as  often  happens  in  similar 
cases,  overshot  its  aim  in  many  respects.  Instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  some  ix>ssible  attainments,  such  as  in  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  are  very  evidently  the  only  desirable  ones  to  seek,  this  demand 
has  wrongly  considered  alike  the  age  of  the  pu[)ils,  the  purpose  of 
the  school,  and  the  nature  of  poetry.  The  proof  of  this  assertion  I 
purposely  draw,  not  from  the  writings  of  any  sulwrdinate  authors, 
but  from  those  of  teachers  of  established  reputation,  and  whose 
merits  on  other  accounts  I  do  not  by  any  means  attack.  Vichoff,  in 
his  estimate  of  Schafer's  selection  from  Goethe's  poems,f  thus  ex- 
presses himself  as  to  the  relation  between  the  school,  and  Goethe's 
lyric  poems :  **The  most  imj>ortant  object,  for  the  school,  seems  to  me 
to  be,  to  set  before  the  pupil  a  complete  picture  of  Goethe's  course  of 
development  as  a  lyric  poet.  In  this  manner  (I  take  the  liberty  of 
repeating  my  own  expressions  in  Mager's  Review)  the  successive 
metamorphoses  of  Goethe's  lyric  style,  its  advance,  culmination  and 
decline,  the  various  motives  which  successively  influenced  hira,J  the 
different  poetical  forms  which  he  cultivated  one  after  another,  their 
gradual  perfection,  his  productive  and  unproductive  periods,  all  these 
will  clearly  represent  themselves  to  the  pupil."  And  Hiecke,  after 
giving  a  number  of  themes  of  an  aesthetic  character  for  compositions 
by  the  pupil,  including  for  example,  the  characters  of  Weislingen  and 
of  Clavigo,  then  adds :  "  When  the  pupil  shall  thus  have  been 
gradually  led  to  heights  which  afford  him  views  more  and  more  ex- 
tensive, then  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  works  as  read  in  the 

Til  is  question  an  to  Leamng  is  as  if  a  griuluate  of  Aodover  ahould  ask  the  same  quectioa 
about  Milton.  The  error  as  to  Goethe  is  as  if  Scott  had  written  a  novel  called  ^'  William 
Masters'  Apprenticefhip/*  and  the  ignoramus  should  ask  for  the  "  Schoolmaster's  AppreD« 
ticeship  "— ( TranMlator.) 

fin  ti>e  '■'A^hires  for  the  study  of  modem  langungea  and  literaJure  (Archiv  fitr  dot 
S  wiium  der  neueren  Sprachen  und  Literaturen,)"  edited  by  L.  Uerrif  and  U.  Viehoff,  toI 
I.,  part  i.,  Eiberfeld,  1S40,  p.  197. 

litwt.rve  ihib  suggtifltion. 
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school  or  privately,  the  explanation  of  their  connection  with  the 
poet's  views  of  the  world  generally,  and  with  the  course  of  his  own 
development — all  of  them  matters  of  which  his  teacher  will  naturally 
speak — will  be  found  both  interesting  and  intelligible  to  him."*  I 
conceive  it  will  be  much  easier  for  me  to  show  that  these  task/  are 
wholly  unsuitable  for  the  gymnasium,  than  to  explain  how  so  ialelli- 
gent  and  talented  a  man  as  Hiecke  could  have  contracted  such  ex- 
travagant opinions.  In  another  part  of  his  book,f  Iliecke  very  cor- 
rectly maintains  that  after  Lessing,  it  is  Goethe  and  Schiller  who 
should  be  most  fully  understood  by  the  young.  But  how  art  the 
pupils  of  a  gymnasium  to  be  made  to  understand  what  are  the 
"views  of  the  world  generally,"  and  the  "course  of  development" 
of  Goethe  or  even  Schiller,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  follow  the  develop- 
ment from  them  of  their  individual  works,  such  for  instance  as  the 
EgmontJ  or  the  Wallenstein?  As  to  Goethe,  Iliecke  omits  his 
Faust  from  the  gymnasium  course  of  reading.  But  how  can  Goethe's 
"views  of  the  world  generally,"  or  his  "course  of  development,**  be 
explained  to  people  who  have  not  read  Faust,  and  indeed  can  not 
read  it  ?  And  as  to  Schiller,  it  is  well  known  that  the  philosophy  of 
Eant  was  a  very  important  influence  with  reference  both  to  his  views 
of  the  world  and  his  course  of  development.  But  how  can  his  rela- 
tions to  that  philosophy  be  explained  to  persons  who  neither  have 
read  it  nor  ought  to  read  it? 

How  have  these  writers  arrived  at  opinions  as  to  the  study  of  the 
German  poet«  so  extravagant,  and  which  become  gradually  less  as- 
tonishing to  us  only  because  men  become  accustomed  to  whatever  is 
wonderful  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  expose  an  error  simi- 
lar though  different  in  some  respects,  to  that  which  we  have  already 
found  in  Becker's  views  on  the  study  of  German  grammar  in  schools. 
When  German  literature  was  first  made  one  of  the  studies  of  the 
classical  schools,  this  was  here  and  there  effected  at  the  expense  of  a 
thorough  and  careful  study  of  the  classics.  "  While  in  the  lower 
classes"  says Thiersch,§  "the  love  of  the  study  of  language  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  fatal  breath  of  a  spiritless  system  of  formulas,  we 
find  our  pupils  wandering  at  pleasure  in  their  school  in  the  society 
of  the  poets  and  prosemen  of  our  literature.  One  day,  there  is  de- 
clamation from  Holty  or  Btirger,  and  the  next  day  readings  of  some 
fables,  or  of  *  Nathan  the  Wise.'  This  easy  life  has  become  a  feast 
and  festival  that  lasts  all  the  week  long."     What  remedy  could  be 

*  niecke  «M«fncefion  in  German  (Der  deuttehe  Unterriehty*  p.  181. 

t  lb.,  p.  107.  X  lb.,  180l 

i^On  the  daeeieal  tchooU  {Ueber  geUhrte  Schulen,)"  1826,  It,  p.  34a 
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applied  to  this  state  of  things  f  Should  the  German  classics  be  en- 
tirely excluded  from  the  schools  again  ?  This  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  the  happy  alternative  was  hit  upon,  that  the  German 
poets  could  be  studied  and  analyzed  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets 
were,  and  would  thus  become  a  valuable  material  for  school  exercises. 
None  of  our  poets  are  so  well  adapted  to  this  purpose  as  Klopstock. 
His  "  Messiah  "  is  accordingly  to  be  read  in  school,  "  together  wiih 
the  employment  of  a  well-arranged  chrestomathy  from  it,  explained 
by  suitable  comments/^*  And  above  all,  Klopstock's  odes,  whose  ob- 
scurity is  well  known,  afford  a  most  desirable  instrument  for  philolo- 
gical interpretation.  "  These  should  be  used  like  Latin  or  Greek  ode, 
but  more  rapidly,  because  the  difficulties  of  the  language  are  propor- 
tionabiy  less,  and  there  will  thus  remain  for  examination  only  Uio  dif- 
ficulties of  the  thoughts,  and  their  connection."!  In  proportion, 
moreover,  as  the  advocates  of  instruction  in  German  put  Klojwtock 
in  the  background  and  bring  Goethe  and  Schiller  more  forward,  we 
have  less  and  less  ^*  difficulties  of  language,"  and  the  skill  bestowed 
applies  more  exclusively  to  "difficulties  of  the  thoughts  and  their  con- 
nection." And  even  in  these  respects,  most  of  the  works  of  our  two 
great  poets  offer  no  particular  difficulties  to  their  reader,  if  he  is  satis- 
fied to  read  them  as  any  man  of  plain  sense  reads  poetry.  The  case 
is  quite  otherwise  however,  if  the  reader  undertakes  to  analyze  their 
writings  w^ith  the  critical  understanding,  to  explain  the  connection  be- 
tween the  different  scenes  and  acts,  to  show  their  relation  to  the 
•*  idea "  of  the  whole  work,  <fec.  Under  this  method,  no  poem  is  so 
simple,  no  mode  of  treating  a  subject  so  clear,  as  to  avoid  leaving 
something  to  interpret ;  for  which  very  reason  many  of  our  teachers 
of  the  German  language  are  at  present  in  its  favor.  Uhland's  ele- 
gant romances  and  ballads  are  only  to  become  understood  by  the 
pupil  after  he  has,  with  his  teacher's  assistance,  torn  them  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces,  and  handled  over  each  dismembered  fragment  half-a- 
dozen  times.  Afler  the  poem  has  been  first  read  over  several  times, 
and  the  necessary  explanations  given  of  any  single  points  in  it,  then 
the  serious  work  of  this  process  commences. 

"  Now,"  says  IIiecke,J  "  the  teacher  himself  should  give  the  con- 
tents and  course  of  action  of  the  first  poem,  showing  the  pupils  by  an 
example  or  two  what  they  are  required  to  do.     The  whole  labor 


« Ibid.  p.  365. 

t  lb.,  p.  3G6.  Friedricb  Thier»c)i*t  Krvicet  to  the  cauM  of  thurouffh  classical  education  do 
not  need  my  praise.  I  have,  also,  already  (see  above,  p.  449,)  acknowledged  the  n»erit  of  a 
portion  of  his  views  on  instruction  in  (Jrrman.  In  discussing  the  German  poets,  however 
this  very  able  teacher  has  permitted  accessories  to  vitiate  his  views  of  the  main  question. 

I  Instruction  in  German,  p.  151. 
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should  however  as  soon  m  poasible  be  transferred  to  tbem,  so  as  to 
%fford  the  meaos  of  a  good  correct  estimate  of  their  attaiDmeols  ia 
listinguishing  what  is  essential  from  what  is  less  essential,  and  of  their 
power  of  comprehension  and  its  development  In  giving  the  account 
of  the  course  of  events  of  the  poem,  its  own  order  should  be  entirely 
followed,  even  if  not  accurate  in  chronology  ;  but  attention  should  be 
drawn  to  the  point  where  the  action  of  the  work  begins,  and  how 
preceding  occurrences  are  worked  in.  Attention  should  also  at  the 
same  time  be  paid  to  the  metre,  (which  should  of  course  be  very  sim- 
ple and  comprehensible,  to  the  rhyme  and  its  arrangement,  and  the 
number  of  lines  in  a  stanza.  Next,  the  poem  should  be  set  off  into 
its  main  divisions  and  these  again  into  their  parts.  The  extent  of 
these  pails,  and  their  division  into  single  stanzas  and  parts  of  stanzas 
should  be  adverted  to.  At  the  same  time  questions  may  be  put  as  to 
changes  of  place  and  scene  of  action,  if  there  be  any.  Thus,  the 
acts  in  "  Little  Roland,"  may  be  thus  designated ;  1.  Little  Roland 
and  Lady  Bertha;  2.  King  Earl  and  his  court;  3.  King  Karl,  hia 
court  and  Little  Roland ;  4.  King  Karl,  Little  Roland  and  Lady 
Bertlia ;  5.  Lady  Bertha,  alone.  Which  of  these  acts  are  connected 
with  the  previous  ones  by  means  of  transitions ;  and  what  are  these 
transitions  i" 

Such  being  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  ^* first  stages"  of  the 
^  lower  classes,"*  it  may  easily  be  computed  how  subsequent  progress 
is  adjusted.  In  the  upper  classes,  somethiug  will  have  been  accom- 
plished worth  speaking  of.  There,  the  pupils  ar^  to  write  on  the 
themes,  "Is  the  scene  with  Montgomery  superfluous?"  "Why  are 
the  soliloquies  so  numerous  in  the  Iphigenia  and  the  Tasso  ?  "  **  On 
the  strictly  dramatic  construction  qf  the  story  of  the  Iphigenia." 
Very  quick  pupils  may  also  be  caused  to  inquire  whether  such  or  such 
a  scene  might  be  altered  or  omitted ;  and  whether  such  an  experiment 
would  presuppose  or  necessitate  a  change  in  the  preceding  or  subse- 
quent part  of  the  story."f  By  such  a  route,  that  culmination  of  re- 
pulsiveness  is  finally  reached,  which  the  expressions  of  Ilerr  Viehoff 
on  the  lyrics  of  Goethe  and  the  school,  have  indicated  to  us.^ 

In  the  treatment  of  our  native  poetry,  as  well  as  in  that  of  our 
native  language,  the  school  should  follow  the  path  of  unconstrained 
nature,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  treatment  of  it  by  the  great  univer- 
sal mistress,  before  the  time  of  schools,  and  aside  from  their  influence. 
How  was  it  in  the  days  which  breathed  poetry  like  air?  Read  in 
Homer  how  Demodocus,  the  "much  experienced  bard,"  delighted  the 

■^ ■ r    f-     T- ■  I       -    M 
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king  and  his  guests  bj  bis  song ;  and  consider  wbat  the  bard,  the ' 
kinpr,  and  the  whole  circle  of  hearers,  **  of  long  oars,  ship-renowned," 
would  have  said,  if  any  body  had  set  out  to  **  bring  them  to  a  con- 
scious knowledge  **  of  the  lay  of  the  singer,  aft«r  the  manner  in  which 
our  pedagogue  dismembers  for  his  boys  Uhland's  **  Little  lioland.** 
The  nature  of  poetry  and  its  primary  and  highest  object  remain  the 
same  in  all  time.  If  there  is  any  one  not  convinced  of  this  by  the 
nature  of  the  case,  let  him  convince  himself  by  the  words  of  the 
greatest  German  poet :  ^*  Nothing  can  be  wanting  to  the  fortunate 
one  who  with  peaceful  soul  receives  this  gift,  woven  of  morniug  air 
and  of  sunshine,  the  veil  of  poetry,  from  the  hand  of  Truth.  And 
when  the  moon  is  sultry  about  tiiee  and  thy  friends,  wave  it  in  the 
air  ;  and  the  coolness  of  the  evening  breeze  will  whisper  around  thee, 
and  the  odors  of  aromatic  flowers  will  breathe  about  thee.  The  woe 
of  sorrowful  earthly  feeling  will  be  silent,  the  vault  will  become  a  bed 
of  clouds,  all  the  fountains  of  life  will  flow  more  softly,  the  days  will 
become  more  lovely  and  the  nights  more  clear.** 

As  in  the  case  of  our  native  language,  so  in  that  of  our  native 
poetry,  our  first  feeling  at  the  idea  of  its  being  subjected  to  the  uses 
of  the  school  is  one  of  displeasure.  As  in  tlie  former  case,  so  in  the 
latter,  the  undertaking  must  in  the  first  place  be  properly  laid  out 
For  surely,  no  one  will  think  of  aiding  to  secure  the  transmission  to 
a  succeeding  generation  of  a  knowledge  of  such  poetry  as  is  entirely 
in  harmony  with  cotemporary  life  in  thought  and  expression,  by  means 
of  a  school  training  of  the  public  for  the  purpose.  But  in  this  case 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  mother  tongue,  a  reason  for  its  introduction 
among  school  studies  is  derived  from  the  use  of  writing.  The  poetry 
of  the  present,  strictly  such,  should  never  be  made  a  subject  of  school 
instruction.  But  when  the  poetry  of  any  age  has  become  written, 
succeeding  times  grow  slowly  and  imperceptibly  away  from  it,  and 
before  we  are  aware,  that  which  is  in  its  own  day  greatest  and  most 
beautiful  to  the  hearts  of  all,  is  a  vanishing  thing  of  the  past  to  the 
generation  that  is  growing  up.  Here  it  is  that  the  school  steps  in  as 
the  preserver  of  the  accumulating  treasure,  and  interprets  and  trans- 
mits it  to  the  rising  generation.  For  it  seems  as  if  God*s  Providence 
had  given  to  the  nations  that  grow  old  and  ready  at  writing,  a  cum- 
peni»ution  for  their  loss  of  that  poetry  that  springs  immediately  from 
life,  in  putting  into  their  hands  for  support  and  pleasure,  the  best 
proiluctions  of  all  times. 

The  first  and  most  important  task  of  the  school  in  this  direction  is, 
to  deal,  with  its  pupils,  with  poetry  as  such ;  and  if  the  double  nature 
of  th«  task  should  render  it  impossible  not  sometimes  to  injure  its 
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character  as  poetry,  it  should  be  all  the  more  careful  not  to  destroy 
it. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  German  literature  from  Klopstock  down 
to  the  War  of  Freedom  is  constantly  becoming  to  us  more  a  thing  of 
the  past.  This  past  however  is  still  so  near  us  that  the  older  men  of 
our  own  day  have  been  cotem}>orary,  if  not  with  its  most  brilliant 
period,  at  least  with  its  decline.  However  rapidly  therefore  our  own 
age  presses  forward  in  many  directions,  fair  consideration  will  con- 
vince us  that  the  most  important  foundations  of  the  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  that  age  and  of  this,  as  well  as  their  language,  are  in  all  their 
chief  points  the  same.  Thus  the  schools,  if  they  do  their  duty  even 
only  generally,  will,  setting  German  literature  out  of  the  question, 
give  their  pupils  an  education  that  will  bring  them  to  a  point  very 
near  that  of  the  public  for  whom  Goethe  and  Schiller  wrote.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  duty  of  the  schools  as  to  the  later  German  literature 
will  consist  much  more  of  the  transmission  than  of  the  explanation 
of  it.  This  transmission  is  effected,  at  the  present  day,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  modern  means  and  substitutes,  substantially  by  singing 
and  recitation.  Strictly  lyric  poetry  depends  therefore  for  its  trans- 
mission to  the  memories  of  the  next  generation,  upon  a  competent 
course  of  instruction  in  singing,  and  especially  upon  the  conjoint  prac- 
tice of  such  pupils  as  can  sing.  Those  who  have  not  singing  voices, 
must  depend  upon  hearing  from  time  to  time  what  the  rest  sing. 
They  already  know  the  words  that  are  sung;  for  the  same  songs 
which  have  been  practiced  during  the  singing  lesson,  have  been  read 
over  to  them  during  their  lessons  in  the  German  language;  and 
after  having  been  repeatedly  sung,  the  most  appropriate  of  them 
will  be  memorized  by  the  whole  class,  and  repeated  by  some  of  the 
pupils. 

Of  those  parts  of  our  lyric  poetry  not  adapted  to  singing,  the  teacher 
may  rend  the  best,  and  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils 
to  his  class ;  and  may  then  after  a  time  have  them  read  by  the  pupils, 
who  may  l&stly  commit  to  memory  the  best  of  them  and  repeat  them 
at  lessons.  If  any  passages  seem  to  require  an  explanation,  the 
teacher  may  give  it  when  the  poem  is  read  for  the  second  time, 
making  it  entirely  simple ;  for  this  is  not  a  proper  occasion  for  the 
sort  of  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  understanding  which  are  appro- 
priate in  most  other  lessons.  And  in  general,  special  explanations 
will  be  found  unnecessary,  provided  that  only  such  poems  are  read  as 
are  adapted  to  the  class,  and  that  it  is  left  to  the  progress  of  the 
pupil  in  general  knowledge,  to  elucidate  to  him  many  things  at  first 
'obscure. 
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During  the  latter  half  of  the  gymnasium  course,  the  teacher  may 
add,  at  the  reading  of  a  poem,  a  few  remarks  on  the  life  of  its  author ; 
not  **in  order  to  explain  the  poem  by  means  of  the  whole  of  the 
general  views  of  tilings  entertained  by  the  author,*'  but  in  order  to 
give  the  pupil  gradually  some  of  the  important  facts  relative  to  our 
principal  writers.  By  this  mode  of  proceeding,  the  poetry  of  our 
great  lyric  writers,  so  far  as  it  is  adapted  to  school  pupils,  will  during 
the  eight  or  ten  years  of  the  gymnasium  course  be  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  made  familiar  to  the  scholars.  Regular  lessons,  to  be 
exclusively  occupied  with  this  work,  from  one  bell  to  another,  should 
not  be  set  It  should  rather  be  made  a  recreation,  to  come  between 
the  hours  of  labor  at  severer  studies,  and  to  occupy  only  say  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  at  a  time.* 

What  shall  be  the  mode  of  proceeding,  is  our  next  inquiry,  with 
the  more  extensive  works  of  our  German  classic  authors ;  the  epic  and 
dramatic  poems,  and  the  prose  writings  ?  Here  we  shall  find  the  task 
of  the  school  a  double  one.  First,  it  will  endeavor  to  direct  the 
private  German  reading  of  the  pupils ;  and  secondly,  to  make  them 
familiar  within  the  school  with  the  masterpieces  of  German  poetry. 
As  to  private  reading,  we  do  not  of  course  here  refer  to  the  reading 
of  useful  and  instructive  books  whose  contents  are  historical,  geogra- 
phical or  otherwise  didactic.  The  recommendation  and  direction  of 
that  description  of  reading  belongs  to  the  departments  of  history, 
geography,  <fec.  However  desirable  therefore  it  may  be  that  reading 
on  those  subjects  should  as  far  as  possible  be  confined  to  masterpieces 
whose  finished  style  and  form  entitle  them  to  bo  ranked  as  belles* 
lettres  works,  still  their  study  must  be  subject  to  very  diflferent  condi- 
tions from  those  which  should  govern  the  reading  of  poetry.  While 
the  teacher  can  suf»ervise  the  pupil's  reading  in  the  former  depart- 
ments by  thorough  questioning  on  the  substance  of  what  is  read,  such 
a  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  at  all  to  be  recommended  for  the  reading 
of  the  German  poets ;  for  with  them,  that  only  is  valuable  which  the 
pupil  reads  with  jileasure,  and  no  examining  supervision  is  necessary 
over  what  is  read  with  pleasure.  The  teacher  can  accordingly  only 
give  good  advice:  and  the  success  of  this  must  depend  upon  the 
confidence  felt  in  him.     Further  than  this,  the  g}'mnasium  should 

*  This  method  It  unqueFtionably  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  tiibject.  The  danger  of 
ita  being  miauaed  by  Indolent  or  unconacieutiuua  teachers  could  be  prfvented  by  rhe  super- 
▼i«ion  of  the  rector.  Nor  can  this  danger  be  po  great  as  I  haTe  formerly  myself  appn-hended ; 
for  if  it  were,  so  experienced  an  etJurator  as  Thiersch  ('^Clastieal  Sehoofa,^'  \r,  p  Sra.)  would 
not  recommend  a  similar  practice.  In  the  upper  classes,  where  the  reading  of  the  greater 
lyric  poems  will  sometimes  require  somewhat  more  t<me,  the  extent  of  it  will  of  course  bi 
regulated  by  the  whole  proportion  allotted  to  Instnretion  In  the  German  language. 
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afford  a  well  ohosen  library,  to  furnish  the  pupils  with  the  boob 
which  the  teacher  recomraends  to  be  read.* 

The  most  effectual  means  however  of  properly  directing  the  private 
reading  of  the  pupils  will  be  to  cultivate  their  taste  by  a  well  digested 
course  of  reading  in  the  school.  This  should  consist  in  part  of  the 
reading  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  in  part  of  an  introduction  to 
our  own  great  poets.  How,  therefore,  can  the  school  accomplish  this 
latter  purpose,  on  our  principles  ?  That  the  method  of  aesthetically 
analyzing  and  commenting  is  worthless,  has  been  sufficiently  shown. 
What  should  rather  be  sought  is,  to  give  the  poetry  read  the  same 
mode  and  kind  of  effect  upon  the  pupils,  which  it  has  upon  the  poet^s 
own  public.  Silent,  solitary  reading  is  the  merest  make-shift ;  sup- 
plying the  place  of  reading  aloud  in  epic  poetry,  and  of  acting  in  the 
drama.  To  afford  opportunities  for  this  last  is  out  of  the  power  of 
the  school ;  and  may  God  preserve  us  from  degrading  the  productions 
of  our  great  poets  into  school  theatricals.  The  school  is  however 
competent  to  open  the  significance  both  of  epic  and  dramatic  poetry 
to  its  pupils,  by  instructing  them  how  to  read  them  correctly  and 
elegantly. 

Great  stress  is  properly  laid  upon  the  acquirement  by  the  pupil  of 
the  ability  to  read  well  and  correctly.  I  am  entirely  of  the  same 
opinion ;  but  I  believe  that  the  reading  aloud  of  dramatic  composi- 
tions has  a  somewhat  different  relation  to  the  general  culture  of  the 
pupil,  from  that  of  other  kinds  of  writing.  Every  gymnasium  gradu- 
ate ought  to  be  able  to  read  prose  clearly  and  correctly.  Almost  all 
studies  furnish  opportunities  of  acquiring  this  ability,  especially  the 
historical  lessons.  And  it  is  just  to  require  that  every  educated  per- 
son should  be  able  to  read  German  poetry  well.  Our  observations 
above  on  lyric  poetry  have  shown  how  this  should  be  taught.  But  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  and  unnatural  to  enable  every  gymnasiast  to 
read  well  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy.  To  do  this,  are  requisite  very  pecu- 
liar and  by  no  means  common  natural  gifts,  such  as  certainly  can  not 
be  required  of  every  gynmasium  student,  because  without  them  it  is 
practicable  to  be  not  only  an  excellent  pastor,  judge  or  physician,  but 
a  man  of  the  most  thorough  culture  and  of  the  profoundest  suscepti- 
bility to  poetry.  But  what  I  would  require  from  every  educated  per- 
son is,  to  be  able  to  listen  to  and  enjoy  good  dramatic  reading  by 
others.  This  art,  the  art  of  listening  appreciatively,  the  gymnasium 
ought  to  teach  to  its  pupils ;  and  this  art  is  of  course  to  be  learned 
not  by  rules,  but  by  u'^e  and  practice. 

♦  Hiecke,  at  p  6S,  ct  teq.^  o!  hin  work  already  frequentlj  referred  to,  makes  eome  very  ex- 
cellent obst-nratione  on  the  private  redViiig  of  gymnaaium  pupils.  The  points  where  I  dl^ 
agree  with  him  will  sufficiently  appear  from  what  I  have  alrendy  said. 
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The  suggestion  which  I  would  make  on  this  subject  is  this ; — Let 
the  reading  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  also  of  epic  poetry,  which  is 
however  here  less  immediately  under  consideration,  commence  three 
years  before  entrance  to  the  university.*  If  now  one  lesson  a  week 
be  devoted  to  this  most  important  and  extensive  department  of  our 
whole  recent  literature,  this  will  be  from  four  to  five  lessons  a  month. 
I  would  propose  to  set  these  four  or  five  hours  on  the  same  day  in 
each  month,  and  on  this  day  to  read  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  three 
last  years  collectively,  an  entire  drama. 

If  it  be  remembered  that  these  remarks  apply  to  German  literature 
only,  and  that  translations  from  foreign  languages,  though  to  some 
extent  desirable,  must  still  for  very  important  reasons  constitute  only 
a  moderate  proportion  of  what  is  read,  it  will  very  soon  be  admitted 
that  the  number  of  works  to  be  considered  here  is  not  very  large ; 
for,  firstly,  only  works  of  the  highest  rank  can  be  admitted,  and  time 
has  decided  the  question  of  rank  ;  and  secondly,  a  portion  of  those 
works  which  possess  this  requisite,  are  by  their  own  nature  excluded 
from  the  schools.  After  much  consideration  I  have  settled  upon  the 
following  list  for  our  use ;  of  Goethe,  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  Ij^hi- 
genia,  and  Hermann  and  Dorothea ;  of  Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell,  The 
Maid  of  Orleans ;  of  Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhelm ;  and  besides 
these,  some  of  Shakspeare's  works — perhaps  Julius  Casar  and  Mac- 
beth, but  not  Schiller's  translation ;  Herder's  Cid,  and  something 
from  Calderon.  On  this  plan  foreign  works  would  constitute  about  a 
third  of  the  whole ;  and  our  purpose  would  rigidly  prohibit  any  im- 
portant enlargement  of  this  proportion.  A  few  of  the  poems  selected 
would  require  more  than  the  estimated  allowance  of  four  or  five  hours, 
and  should  therefore  be  properly  divided  ;  but  should  still  all  be  read 
in  the  course  of  the  same  or  at  most  of  two  days.  Others  again 
would  not  occupy  all  the  time  allowed ;  so  that  the  whole  time  occu- 
pied would  scarcely  if  at  all  exceed  the  average  allowed  of  four  or  five 
hours  a  month,  or  one  a  week. 

We  have  given  the  names  of  twelve  separate  works ;  on  the  plan 
that  one  of  them  should  be  read  each  month  to  the  three  higher 
classes  together ;  which  would  give  twelve  readings,  or  if  the  longest 
vacation  be  omitted,  from  ten  to  eleven  readings,  during  a  year.  As 
these  extend  through  the  last  three  years  of  the  gymnasium  course, 
each  pupil  will  attend  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  readings,  and  thus  will 
hear  each  work  read  two  or  three  times ;  a  fact  very  bene6cial  in  its 
influence  upon  his  remaining  reading. 

^For  Bavaria  I  should  say,  *'  in  the  third  claM  from  above."  In  view  however  of  tha 
Tarirty  of  divlciions  of  each  year's  course  in  different  German  countries,  I  have  preferred  tha 
•ronte  in  the  text,  which  as  an  average  dssignation  will  not  b«  misunderstood. 
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The  question,  Who  shall  read,  will  he  suggested  as  a  difficulty  of 
this  plan.  The  verj  extensively  received  error  that  it  is  disgraceful 
not  to  be  competent  to  read  a  tragedy  will  probably,  in  many  facul- 
ties of  teachera,  cause  rather  an  overplus  than  a  deficiency,  of  such 
as  consider  themselves  fit  persons.  But  as  the  correct  doctrine  gradu- 
ally expels  this  false  one,  and  it  becomes  understood  that  dramatic 
reading  requires  very  peculiar  gifts,  without  which  it  is  perfectly 
practicable  to  be  quite  the  ablest  teacher  in  the  country,  this  office 
will  be  more  and  more  readily  left  to  whichever  member  of  each 
corps  of  teachers  shall  be  found  best  adapted  to  it* 

But,  is  no  explanation  whatever  of  these  masterpieces  to  be  given 
to  the  pupils  ?  I  answer,  that  I  am  in  fact  of  the  opinion  that  these 
poems  will  fulfill  their  own  great  and  important  office,  w^ithout  a  single 
word  of  explanation.  Susceptible  scholars  will  afler  the  reading  is 
concluded  go  quietly  and  silently  home  filled  with  the  great  concep- 
tions and  mighty  fates  of  which  they  have  been  hearing.  Tl  ere  will 
be  how(;ver,  in  contrast  with  these  impressions  some  subordinate  points 
on  which  there  will  be  some  obscurity,  of  which  the  pupil  will  be  un- 
able to  give  any  clear  account  If  now  the  very  proper  measure  be 
contemplated  of  furnishing  the  pupil  some  assistance  during  his  own 
voluntary  and  unsupervised  re-reading  of  the  work  which  he  has 
heard  read,  which  he  may  use  as  a  resource  in  such  individual  cases 
of  difficulty,  I  should  recommend  a  printed  collection  of  brief  and 
well  applied  comments  on  the  work.  This  might  be  used  by  any 
pupil  desiring  it,  along  with  his  own  reading  at  home ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  copies  of  it  should  be  in  the  gymnasium  library,  so  that  several 
pupils  at  once  could  use  it  I  will  give  an  illustration  to  show  what 
kind  of  commentary  I  mean.  In  the  programme  of  the  Nuremberg 
gymnasium  for  1840,  Joachim  Meyer  published  an  excellent  explana- 
tory commentary  upon  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.  This  commentary  is 
in  more  than  one  respect  worthy  of  all  praise  as  a  contribution  to 
German  literary  history ;  and  I  myself  feel  myself  under  substantial 
obligations  to  this  industrious  author,  for  his  careful  information. 
But  for  a  collection  of  explanations  suitable  for  gymnasium  pupils, 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  these  comments  would  be  appropriate. 

*  Space  will  not  permit  me  to  develop  the  details  of  my  plan ;  but  having  carefallj  worked 
them  out,  I  believe  myself  justified  in  the  assurance  that  with  good  will  and  mutual  accom- 
modation, all  obstacles  can  be  overcome.  ITow  such  physical  difficulties  as  will  sometimes 
arise  can  best  be  avoided,  whether  by  changing  the  reader  at  each  act  or  by  dividing  the  les. 
son  ;  and  whether  the  malnrer  pupils,  if  indicating  the  requisite  talents, should  assist  in  the 
reading,  are  questions  which  experience  must  decide.  In  Mice  manner  I  leave  it  to  be  decided 
by  experiment,  whether  it  might  not  be  better  to  occupy  successive  afternoons  for  a  reading^ 
than  a  whole  day.  If  the  time  which  my  plan  requires  shall  seem  too  great,  fn  Tiew  of  q^her 
indispensable  ustfsof  it,  a  less  number  of  readings  in  the  year  might  be  given  without  iqlur* 
ing  the  essentials  of  the  plan. 
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Some  of  them  would  be  already  known  to  the  pupils  from  their  other 
studies,  AS  for  instance,  what  the  '''Rigiberg  "  is,  (p.  42  ;)  and  most 
of  the  remainder  of  them  are  interesting  only  to  such  persons  as  are 
studying  the  history  of  the  development  of  Schiller's  dramas,  which 
is  not  at  all  the  business  of  a  gymnasium  student.  Thus,  we  are 
grateful  to  the  author  for  his  quotation  from  Scheuchzer,  of  a  passage 
which  may  have  given  Schiller  the  hint  of  his  fisherboy's  song.  But 
no  one  would  learn  any  thing  from  the  quotation  from  Scheuchzer, 
who  would  not  understand  the  song  witliout  it,  Schiller,  indeed,  so 
fully  apprehended  the  sentiment  of  the  old  tradition  that  he  has  far 
surpassed  the  dry  and  unambitious  account  of  it  in  good  old  Scheu- 
chzer. And  if  the  youth  who  reads  the  opening  scene  of  the  Wil- 
helm  Tell,  shall  without  the  help  of  any  commentary  find  arising  in 
his  mind  recollections  of  the  fairy  tales  of  his  childhood,  of  nixes  and 
watermen,  of  the  clear  glassy  waters  of  the  streams  or  of  the  dark 
lake  with  its  floating  water-lilies,  he  will  have  apprehended  tlie  mean- 
ing of  Schiller's  song  much  more  correctly  than  he  can  do  by  consult- 
ing the  quotation  from  Scheuchzer.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
planations of  Swiss  idioms  and  of  the  very  remarkable  characteriiitics 
of  Swiss  geography  and  landscape,  will  in  most  parts  of  Germany  be 
very  gladly  used.* 

I  have  purjwsely  delayed  hitherto  the  consideration  of  a  very  im- 
portant question,  viz.,  how  a  German  anthology  for  the  gymnasium 
should  be  chosen  ;  and  my  reason  for  doing  so  is,  that  it  renders  it 
necessary  to  refer  both  to  dramatic  and  epic  jK)etry.  I  may  be  the 
briefer  on  this  topic,  as  so  much  has  already  been  well  said  respect- 
ing it.  Such  a  collection  should  in  particular  contain  pieces  fit  for 
memorizing ;  including,  besides  lyric  poems,  some  extracts  from  the 
dramas  and  epics  already  named.  The  mode  of  arrangement  is  of 
much  less  importance  than  a  proper  selection  ;  as  there  is  no  neces- 
sity that  the  teacher  should  adhere  to  the  order  of  the  book.  The 
teacher  of  each  class  will  of  course,  as  each  clavss  comes  into  his 
hands,  want  a  list  of  what  it  has  memorized  before.  He  need  not 
thus  preclude  himself  from  repeating  what  was  learned  before,  but  he 
needs  to  know  whether  what  he  gives  to  be  learned  has  been  studied 

*  Some  objections  which  have  been  made  to  these  viewa  desenre  conaideration.  With  re- 
gard to  ihe«e  I  would  obaenre,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  non-use  which  is  recommended  of 
comments  along  with  the  body  of  the  work,  does  not  preclude  the  furnishing  of  whatever 
preparatory  matter  may  be  needed  to  place  the  hearers  in  a  proper  relation  to  what  is  read. 
And  secondly.  I  willingly  admit  that  the  complete  execution  of  my  de#ign  presupposes  a 
favorable  state  of  the  school.  Where  these  conditions  are  wanting,  it  will  of  courne  be  better 
to  give  such  explanations  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  school.  But  if  this  be  done  during  the 
first  reading  of  any  piece,  it  will  at  any  rate  be  practicable  to  read  it  without  foterruption 
when  it  comes  up  the  second  time. 

33 
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before  or  not.  The  use  for  which  we  intend  this  collection  makes  it 
proper  that  it  should  contain  only  the  best  kind  of  matter.  Who, 
however,  is  to  decide  what  is  best,  and  what  not  ?  Ilowever  various 
opinions  may  be  in  some  single  cases,  still  there  is  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  this  question.  The  criterion  must  be,  the  permanent  appro- 
bation of  the  best  part  of  the  people.  And  this  is  another  reason, 
besides  the  general  ones  already  given,*  for  not  admitting  the  newest 
literature  into  the  schools.  It  can  not  be  left  to  the  schools  to  decide 
which  of  these  newest  productions  shall  be  allowed  a  place  among 
our  greatest  classical  writers.  The  proper  task  of  the  school  is  rather 
to  transmit  to  the  succeeding  generation  whatever  the  established  ap- 
proval of  previous  ones  has  stamped  as  excellent.  Nor  will  such  a 
course  tend  to  discourage  any  cotemporary  creative  intellect.  For 
the  poet  speaks  to  a  free  public ;  and  will  not  desire  to  have  his  pro- 
ductions brought  into  vogue  by  means  of  the  compulsory  course  of 
study  in  a  school.  If  the  taste  of  the  pupil  has  been  trained  by  what 
is  of  proved  excellence,  he  will  be  better  able  to  give  the  preference 
to  what  is  best  among  new  publications.  But  this  interdiction  of  the 
newest  literature  from  the  precincts  of  the  school  is  not  intended  to 
prevent  the  teacher  from  giving  advice  in  private  conversation  to  his 
pupils,  even  respecting  publications  not  yet  of  established  reputation. 
Still,  that  advice  would  be,  as  to  immeasurably  the  greatest  numbei 
of  new  publications,  to  leave  them  unread  at  least  for  the  present. 

Section  3.     The  Old  German  in  the  Cfymnasium. 

Any  one  who  had  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  to  in- 
troduce the  Old  German  into  the  course  of  study  of  the  schools, 
would  have  received  the  answer,  which  would  have  been  very  proper, 
that  all  mere  amateurship  must  be  kept  out  of  schools.  But  the  case 
is  very  different  at  present  Any  one  who  has  even  glanced  into 
Grimm's  grammar,  will  not  deny  that  the  historical  investigation  of 
the  German  language  has  become  a  science  of  so  much  importance 
and  of  such  strict  principles,  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  respectable  place 
at  the  side  of  the  more  ancient  departments  of  philology.  Thus  the 
question  at  present  becomes  this :  Shall  the  knowledge  of  the  Old 
German  be  con6ned  to  a  little  circle  of  men  learned  in  that  specialty ; 
or  shall  it,  though  only  to  a  moderate  extent,  become  the  common 
property  of  all  persons  of  literary  culture  ?  I  hope  the  time  is  not 
distant  for  a  full  discussion  of  tbis  question  ;  but  on  this  occasion  it 
must  be  dismissed  with  a  few  words.     There  is  no  need  to  explain 

*  See  abore,  p.  SQ2,  et  aeq. 
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the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Old  German  to  jurists.  The  most 
important  authorities  on  Gennan  law  have  since  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury existed  in  German ;  and  every  one  who  has  examined  the  sub- 
ject knows  that  a  knowledge  of  the  present  German  language  is  not 
sufficient  for  an  understanding  of  these  authorities.  German  theolo- 
gians will  more  and  more  fully  recognize  an  acquaintance  with  our 
ancient  language  as  necessary,  in  projx>rtion  as  they  recognize  more 
fully  the  important  plac43  occupied  during  the  Middle  Ages  by  tho 
difl'usion  of  Christianity  among  the  people,  and  its  popularized  forms 
of  presentation.  These  considerations  will  cause  an  immediate  inter- 
course with  the  writers  of  that  important  period  to  appear,  to  the 
German  pastor,  no  less  desirable  than  the  study  of  many  of  the  Latin 
Fathers.  Even  a  Protestant  theologian,  who  from  ignorance  respect- 
ing the  mediaeval  Catholic  period,  does  not  consider  it  of  much  im- 
portance, will  find  a  new  light  shed  upon  both  the  language  and  the 
facts  of  Luther's  writings,  if  he  shall  acquire  a  knowledge  of  that 
portion  of  the  productions  of  his  me<liaival  predecessors  which  ia 
valuable. 

The  fkct  however  that  jurists  and  theologians  can  usefully  study 
the  Old  German  in  their  own  departments,  will  still  not  entirely 
justify  its  reception  within  the  sphere  of  the  higher  general  school 
culture,  without  the  additional  reason  of  a  more  thorough  general 
culture.  Here,  however,  the  advocate  of  the  study  of  the  Old  Ger- 
man finds  himself  in  a  somewhat  difficult  situation.  Any  one  who 
has  a  moderately  good  knowledge  of  the  Old  German,  will  usually 
not  need  any  argument  to  convince  him  of  its  value.  But  those  who 
know  nothing  about  it,  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  predisposition 
in  its  favor,  before  they  can  be  made  to  comprehend  its  merits.  The 
philological  student  finds  the  Old  German  valuable  for  two  reasons. 
Fie  reads  in  the  history  of  German  literature,  of  the  great  number  of 
Gorman  poems,  some  of  them  of  great  distinction,  produced  during 
the  middle  ages ;  and  he  also  finds  himself  at  every  step  of  his  pro- 
gress unable  to  understand  the  structure  of  the  cotemporary  German 
without  a  knowledge  of  its  history.  If  now  in  addition  to  these  con- 
siderations those  are  applied  to  our  own  language  and  literature, 
which  are  commonly  and  with  justice  urged  for  formal  culture  by 
means  of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  two  consequences  will  irresistibly  fol- 
low ;  first,  that  it  is  an  unnatural  situation  for  our  men  of  literary 
culture,  to  be  able  to  read  Greek  and  Latin  poems  in  the  original,  but 
not  our  own  ancient  poems ;  and  second,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  re- 
quire some  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  our  own  language,  from 
those  who  are  justly  required  to  possess  quite  a  conoprehensive  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek.  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  upon  calm 
consideration,  any  one  will  deny  these  positions.  The  failure  to  carry 
tbom  into  actual  practice  will  only  be  accounted  for,  by  able  educa- 
tors, by  the  apprehension  that  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  Old 
German  might  prove  detrimental  to  that  of  Greek  and  Latin.  If  this 
were  actually  the  case,  I  should  myself  consider  it  necessary  to  use 
extreme  caution  in  introducing  the  Old  German  to  our  gymnasia. 
But  all  such  apprehensions  arise  from  obscure  or  erroneous  ideas  of 
what  is  contemplated ;  as  will  most  plainly  be  shown  by  a  more 
particular  statement  of  the  extent  of  time  and  study  which  we  should 
ask  to  be  devoted  to  the  Old  German. 

The  question  at  what  period  of  the  school  course  the  Old  German 
should  be  studied,  has  been  answered  in  three  different  ways.  Some 
have  maintained  that  natural  principles  require  that  we  should  begin 
with  the  Old  German  at  the  beginning  of  our  iostruction  in  language. 
But  this  plan  has  every  reason  against  it  It  misconceives  the  nature 
of  our  language,  and  of  historical  grammar,  by  undertaking  to  make 
boys  of  from  eight  to  ten  years  old,  analyze  their  own  language  his- 
torically. But  aside  from  this  unnatural  character,  practical  necessi- 
ties furnish  the  most  substantial  objection  to  this  scheme.  For,  the 
boy  must  be  master  of  our  cotemporary  written  language,  before  he 
can  think  of  beginning  the  Old  German.  But  this  is  only  accom- 
plished at  the  time  when,  besides  continuing  the  study  of  the  writt^^n 
language,  he  is  devoting  all  the  strength  he  can  command  to  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  For  these  reasons,  others  have  placed  the 
study  of  Old  German  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  course  of  education, 
leaving  it  entirely  for  the  university.  Theoretically,  it  might  appear 
as  if  there  were  many  reasons  in  favor  of  this  plan.  But  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  making  some  knowledge  of  Old  German  an 
attainment  common  to  all  educated  persons ;  for  even  in  the  rooet 
favorable  circumstances,  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole  number 
of  students  would  take  up  that  study.  Thus  there  only  remains  as 
the  place  for  commencing  the  study  of  Old  German,  the  upper  classes 
of  the  gymnasium ;  and  the  opinions  of  competent  judges  seem 
recently  to  be  becoming  more  unanimous  in  favor  of  it. 

A  second  important  question  is,  what  shall  be  the  extent  of  the 
gymnasium  instruction  in  Old  German.  The  first  glance  at  Grimm^s 
grammar  will  show  that  but  a  very  small  part  of  all  the  dialects  there 
treated  can  be  taught  in  a  gymnasium.  The  decision  which  of  them 
shall  be  taught,  must  depend  not  upon  their  intrinsic  excellence,  nor 
literary  wealth  ;  but  altogether  upon  their  relation  to  our  own  cotem- 
porary German.     On  any  other  principle,  we  shall  find  the  claims  of 
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the  Old  North  German,  with  its  rich  literature  and  very  remarkable 
grammatical  forms,  among  the  first ;  but  no  rea<%onable  person  would 
arlvocate  its  introduction  into  our  gymnasia.  The  Middle  and  the 
Old  High  German  are  the  dialects  most  nearly  connected  with  our 
language ;  and  therefore,  together  with  the  first  elements  of  the 
Gothic,  should  be  introduced  into  the  schools.  Proper  management 
will  remove  any  apprehensions  as  to  the  extent  of  this  material.  The 
Middle  High  German  alone  will  not  suffice ;  for  although  the  regu- 
larity of  its  structure  approximates  it  to  the  early  condition  of  the 
language,  its  abbreviated  and  silent  inflections  are  far  more  similar  to 
the  New  than  to  the  Old  High  German  and  the  Gothic ;  so  that 
while  it  would  serve  one  of  our  purj)Oses  well  enough,  viz.,  of  an  in- 
troduction to  the  Old  German  poetry,  it  would  fail  in  the  other,  the 
history  of  the  German  language*  For  this  latter  purpose  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  quite  back  to  the  Old  High  German  and  Gothic.  This 
proceeding  will  be  advantageous  in  two  ways ;  our  own  language  will 
come,  through  the  Gothic  and  Old  High  German,  into  a  connection, 
so  far  as  relates  to  grammar  and  etymology,  with  both  the  classical 
languages;  and  also,  the  Old  High  German  and  still  more  the 
Gothic,  form  the  best  basis  for  the  study  of  every  other  German 
dialect. 

The  practical  arrangements  for  these  studies  might  be  thus:  Let 
two  hours  a  week  during  a  year  and  a  half  of  the  gymnasium  course 
be  devoted  to  the  Old  German.  The  two  half  years  of  the  second 
class  and  the  first  of  the  first*  (or  highest,  Translator)  might  be 
chosen.  In  the  second  class,  should  be  taken  up  the  first  elements  of 
Gothic,  and  of  Old  and  Middle  High  German  etymology,  studied  to- 
gether in  comparison  ;  after  which  a  few  little  exercises  in  Gothic  and 
Old  High  German  may  be  read  with  the  pupils.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty here  will  be  found  to  be  in  preserving  the  proper  medium  l>e- 
tween  an  unattainable  thoroughness  and  a  barren  superficiality.  The 
last  fault  will  be  most  frequently  to  be  apprehended,  though  some- 
times it  is  the  former.  To  be  satisfied  with  merely  being  able  to 
guess  at  the  meaning  of  Gothic  and  Old  High  German  is  a  useless 
waste  of  time ;  it  would  be  better  to  let  them  entirely  alone.  Their 
study  is  profitable  only  when  followed  in  a  strictly  grammatical  man 
ner.     But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  and 

*  It  18  certain  that  the  ttudy  of  Old  German  properly  belongs  to  the  upper  gymnaiium  , 
thouiih  it  Is  not  attempted  here  to  decide  definitely  in  which  claaaea  it  ahould  come.  I  antici- 
pate in  tbii  place  also,  the  objection  that  the  time  I  require  can  not  be  afforded  by  the  pupil 
without  overworking  himself.  If  thiii  he  true,  the  study  mutt  b«  confined  within  two  hmll 
years,  the  Gothic,  Old  and  Middle  High  German  all  being  commeioMd  toffotbar,  and  to  bl 
continued  after  the  manner  above  recummeiuled. 
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would  be  quite  useless,  to  require  the  pupil  to  be  as  much  at  home  in 
the  grammar  of  Gothic  and  Old  High  German,  as  he  may  properly, 
be  expected  to  be  iu  Latin  and  Greek..  The  proper  medium  here 
seems  to  me  to  be,  to  let  the  pupil  go  through  the  lesson  next  to  be 
recited,  and  make  what  he  can  of  it  by  himself;  the  teacher  adding 
such  instruction  as  is  necessary,  but  leaving  as  much  as  possible  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  pupil.  Where  the  pupil's  knowledge  fails  him, 
the  teacher  should  explain,  with  the  same  thoroughness  and  fulhiess 
that  every  good  school  requires  in  Latin  and  Greek ;  without  omitting 
any  form,  or  slurring  over  any  difficulty.  The  pupil  should  make 
notes  of  the  teacber's  explanations,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  required 
in  the  upper  classes  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  By  this  method 
the  scholar  will  derive  great  advantages,  and  his  work,  while  not 
easy,  will  at  any  rate  not  be  an  unattainable  enterprise. 

In  the  second  half  year  of  the  second  class,  the  pupil  should  begin 
by  a  review  of  the  most  important  part  of  his  previous  lessons.  This 
having  been  accomplished  after  a  few  weeks,  he  should  begin  to  read 
Middle  High  German  poetry,  and  should  continue  this  up  to  the  end 
of  the  first  half  year  of  the  first  class.  But  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  diminish  the  success  and  pleasure  of  the  pupil  by  making  him  at 
the  outset  read  too  many  disconnected  fragments.  It  is  better  to  take 
np  fewer  single  pieces  of  some  length.  When  shorter  compositions 
have  afforded  sufficient  practice  on  the  principal  points  of  grammar, 
the  pupil  may  proceed  to  the  Nibelungen.  If  it  is  tliought  best  to 
take  up  sUll  other  works,  they  should  be  as  far  as  possible  complete 
ones;  not  mere  illustrations  of  literary  history;  for  reading  this 
latter  description  of  matter  is  appropriate  to  a  subsequent  period  of 
study.* 

If  a  skillful  classical  teacher  will  now  glance  backward  at  the  re- 
quirements tlius  stated,  he  will  admit,  on  a  fair  examination,  that  they 
are  at  any  rate  not  dangerous ;  for  if  he  will  reckon  up  the  amount 
of  time  and  labor  which  our  plan  would  require  to  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  German  from  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  Latin  up  to  the 
last  half  year  of  the  gymnasium,  he  will  find  that  no  more  is  wanted, 
even  including  the  Old  German  studies,  than  most  school  courses  of 
study  allow  for  German  without  them.f 

*  Pupili  who  have  at  the  gymnasium  acquired  the  beginning  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Old 
High  German,  and  can  read  with  ease  aome  Middle  High  Uerman  poetry,  can  with  real  ad- 
Tantag e  attend  lectures  during  their  university  course  on  the  history  of  the  Old  German 
Literature.  This  is  the  natural  order  ;  and  if  in  exceptional  cases  it  should  be  found  expedl- 
ent  to  enter  upon  this  advanced  department  of  study  in  the  highest  gymnasium  class,  an  in- 
teUtgent  teacher  will  not  fail  to  avoid  the  error  of  beginning  the  house  at  the  ridgepole. 

fit  is  self-evident  that  the  Old  German  can  not  be  studied  except  at  gymnasia  where  Ger- 
man is  throughout  ths  language  of  instruction.    At  gymnasia  however  where,  while  that  la 
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Section  4.     German  Literary  History  at  the  Oynanum. 

A  sufficient  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  of  that  sort  of  lite- 
rary history  in  the  gymnasium,  which  professes  to  conduct  the  pupil 
"into  all  the  depths  of  tlie  innermost  life  of  the  soul  of  our  nation," 
and  to  develope  the  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  "  from  their  general 
views  of  the  world."*  I  can  here  only  repeat,  that  with  resjiect  to 
the  study  of  Grerman  literary  history  in  the  gymnasium,  nothing  will 
need  to  be  so  carefully  avoided  as  the  increasing  tendency  to  carry  it 
to  an  unreasonable  extent  If  it  is  to  be  undertaken  as  is  unfortu- 
nately often  recommended  by  educators  otherwise  both  able  and  use- 
ful, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  would  be  much  better  for 
(jermany  if  the  schools  should  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Ger- 
man literature.f  Unless  we  are  to  injure  more  than  we  benefit  the 
cause  of  German  literary  history  at  the  gymnasium,  we  must  always 
remember  that  the  gymnasium  must  teach  only  the  rudiments  of  it 
Its  further  pursuit  belongs  to  the  university  and  to  actual  life ;  and 
for  this  precise  reason,  such  a  connected  and  symmetrical  study  of  it 
as  a  book  or  even  a  university  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  would 
require,  must  not  be  allowed  in  the  gymnasium.  That  institution 
must  confine  itself  to  such  points  as  are  most  necessary,  and  adapted 
to  the  age  of  its  pupils.  Its  aim  should  be  not  an  exhaustive  pre- 
sentation of  the  intellectual  history  of  our  people,  but  on  one  hand  to 
8up])]y  the  pupil  with  such  knowledge  as  is  quite  indispensable,  and 
on  the  other  to  imbue  him  with  the  desire  to  proceed  further  in  the 
study.  Both  these  objects  will  in  a  great  measure  be  attained  by  the 
means  prescribed  in  our  former  sections.  Some  account  of  the  most 
important  monuments  of  the  earliest  German  literature  will  be  given 
by  the  teacher  in  the  course  of  his  treatment  of  Gothic  and  Old 
lligh  German  grammar.  What  is  most  necessary  about  the  Middle 
High  Crerman  poetry  comes  within  the  introduction  to  the  course  of 
reading  in  that  language.  Much  will  also  be  said  upon  the  great 
New  High  German  writers ;  on  some,  as  Luther,  in  the  historical 
course ;  on  others  during  the  reading  of  their  poems.^ 

the  CHFC.  there  are  very  inanjr  pupils  whose  native  lanfuafe  is  not  German,  the  questiuo  will 
require  careful  consideration,  whetlier  the  study  of  the  Old  German  will  not  too  much  inter- 
fere with  the  acquisition  of  the  New  High  German  written  languafe.  In  gymnasia  from 
which  Old  German  ii  excluded  tor  such  reasons,  a  New  High  German  translation  of  the 
Nibelungf^nlied  should  be  one  of  the  books  to  be  read  either  within  or  without  study  hours. 

*  Bee  abore,  p.  604. 

1 1  had  originally  Intended  to  work  out  this  smtion  fn  detail,  with  nameroas  authorities 
from  text-books^  periodicals,  dec.    1  hare,  however,  concluded  rather  to  leave  my  material 
anased  than  to  risk  hurting  the  feelings  of  well-meaning  persons.    Eiron  are  more  easily  to . 
be  forfriven  in  so  new  a  department  of  instruction. 

I  See  above,  p.  611. 
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All  these  points  can  be  by  a  competent  teacher  sufficientlj  well 
discussed  during  the  last  half-year  of  the  gymnasium  course.  The 
reference  made  to  Old  German  literature  will  be  very  short ;  for  its 
fuller  consideration  must  be  left  to  the  university,  to  which  place  in- 
deed many  would  postpone  the  whole  study  from  its  A  B  0  upwards ; 
while  others  find  themselves  prepared  when  yet  in  the  gymnasium  to 
study  something  about  the  "Spirit  of  Old  German  literature,"  al- 
though of  the  opinion  that  conjugating  and  declining  would  more 
appropriately  be  left  for  the  university. 

In  New  High  German  literature,  a  brief  review  of  our  dramatic 
poetry  should  be  added  to  the  acquirements  already  prescribed  in 
lyric  poetry.  There  are  two  reasons  for  postponing  this  to  this  last 
half-year;  because  the  pupil  can  now  consider  the  great  master- 
pieces of  our  dramatic  literature  without  obstruction  by  any  pre- 
judices ;  and  because  he  is  now  acquainted  with  some  of  the  antique 
plays. 

The  teacher  should  now,  however,  direct  the  attention  of  his  pupil 
especially  to  our  great  prose  writers ;  and  among  these,  most  of  all  to 
Luther,  Lessing  and  Goethe.  How  little  the  gymnasium  can  aim  at 
completeness  in  this  study,  is  shown  by  the  considerations,  that  even 
as  to  Lessing,  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  his  literary  activity 
can  only  be  just  touched  upon ;  and  that  a  very  important  depart- 
ment of  German  prose  writing,  the  strictly  speculative,  must  abso- 
lutely be  passed  over  with  a  mere  reference  to  future  studies. 

No  department  of  the  whole  course  of  instruction  underlies  to  so 
groat  an  extent  the  individual  plans  of  organization  and  educational 
requirements  of  single  institutions  or  countries,  as  that  of  German 
literature.  And  in  dealing  with  it,  there  are  two  considerations 
which  should  equally  be  kept  in  mind.  One  is,  that  the  pupil,  as 
long  as  he  can  be  induced  to  learn,  should  be  supplied  with  such 
knowledge  as  is  most  indispens^able.  And  the  other  is;  that  the 
utmost  care  must  be  taken,  not  to  anticipate  superficially  in  the 
gymnasium  what  can  not  be  thoroughly  studied  until  during  the 
university  course.* 

OHAPTKB  VI. — OXRMA17  DT  THE  HIOHXB  BUBOHXB  80HOOL8. 

The  higher  burgher  schools,  as  a  public  institution,  are  of  very  recent 
origin.     This  alone  is  sufficient  to  explain  why  the  conception  of 

*  I  would  repeat  once  more,  at  the  close  of  thict  section,  that  the  practical  plans  which  it 
mggests  are  not  proposed  as  perfect  ones.  They  will  on  the  contrary  permit  modifications 
of  the  most  various  kinds  without  any  material  change  of  their  fundamental  principles.  I 
would  therefore  beg  of  those  able  educators  of  whom  so  many  are  to  be  found  among  our 
gymnasium  teachers,  not  to  permit  themselves  to  become  prejudiced  against  all  mv 
■uniestiuns  because  they  may  disapprove  of  some  individual  ones  amongst  itiem. 
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them  has  not  been  as  definitely  determined  as  those  of  the  gjmna 
slum,  or  the  other  older  classes  of  institutions.  Besides  this  novelty 
however,  there  is  an  intrinsic  difficulty  in  the  subject  These  schools 
have  been  called  into  existence  by  the  requirements  of  practic-al  life. 
Certain  avocations  demand  a  school  training  more  advanced  than 
that  of  the  usual  common  school,  and  yet  substantially  different  from 
the  education  afforded  by  the  gymnasium  to  the  educated  classes.  It 
is  to  answer  this  demand  that  the  higher  burgher  schools  have  been 
established.  Very  various  opinions  were  early  advanced  as  to  whether 
these  schools  were  properly  professional*  schools,  or  merely  schools 
for  general  education,  with  a  subjoined  course  of  study  for  particular 
avocations.  At  present,  the  view  may  be  considered  established, 
which  distinguishes  the  higher  burgher  schools  from  the  special 
schools.f  Accordingly,  the  higher  burgher  schools  are  not  intended 
to  afford  the  knowledge  and  skill  required  for  any  one  particular 
calling,  but  to  give  that  particular  kind  of  general  culture  required 
for  the  classes  for  whom  they  were  established.  This  endeavor  to 
ascertain  a  definite  ideal  status  for  these  schools,  is  deserving  of  noth- 
ing but  approbation ;  though  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  this  ideal  location  is  determined  both  as  to  its  nature  and  its 
limits,  by  the  actual  every-day  requirements  of  the  intended  vocation 
of  the  pupil,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  gymnasium. 

Thus  we  are  to  look  upon  the  higher  burgher  school  as  an  institu- 
tion of  general  culture ;  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  schools  in 
special  departments,!  although  the  particular  wants  of  the  community 
in  which  it  is,  may  sometimes  render  it  more  or  less  approximately 
like  them.|  The  schools  in  special  departments  will  frequently  find  it 
necessary,  besides  their  special  course,  to  afford  further  instruction  in 
general  culture ;  and  here,  in  Germany  at  least,  German  would  be  a 
prominent  study.  The  extent  and  precise  management  of  the  in- 
struction given  in  German  would  in  such  a  case  be  determined  by 
the  future  vocation  for  which  the  school  prepares  its  pupils.  Thus, 
the  study  of  the  German  language  and  literature  in  a  military  school 
would  be  very  much  like  the  same  in  the  higher  burgher  school  or 
the  gymnasium ;  while  in  a  school  of  weaving  or  for  training  good 
servants,  such  a  study  would  be  out  of  place.  In  the  intermediate 
classes  of  schools,  the  determination  of  the  proper  extent  of  this  study 
must  often  be  difficult.     Every  ffiend  of  the  fatherland  would  favor 

*  "  Avocational "  (0en{/««eAu^,)  iu  nearer  the  Idea.— 7Von«bifor. 

X  Compare  II.  Tellkampf,  ^Higher  burgher  •cAoob  of  Banoter  (Die  Mhen  nitrg9r9ekm§ 
im  Bisfinorer,}"  Hanover.  1846 ;  p.  10. 
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and  desire  the  beet  education  for  all  claaaea.  But  to  go  bejond  the 
proper  limits  is  to  do  an  injury  both  to  our  people  and  ovr  Hteratore. 
But  as  we  can  not  here  go  further  into  detail  on  this  subject,  wfaieh 
wonid  lead  us  into  entirely  new  fields,  we  will  now  return  to  the 
general  class  of  higher  burgher  schools.* 

The  characteristic  studies  to  be  taught  by  the  higher  burgher 
schools,  as  stated  by  their  advocates,  are  modem  languages  and 
natural  science,  to  which  may  be  added,  as  common  to  these  institu- 
tions and  the  gymnasia,  religion,  mathematics  and  history.  There  is 
however  a  controversy  as  to  the  addition  of  Latin,  but  a  majority  is 
in  favor  of  it,  though  to  a  ranch  more  limited  extent  than  in  the 
gymnasium.f 

The  difference  of  opinions  on  the  proper  character  of  the  higher 
burgher  schools,  and  the  uncertain  definition  of  their  scope,  renders  it 
scarcely  possible  to  state  in  general  terms  what  should  be  their  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  instruction  in  German.  The  best  mode  of  answer- 
ing the  question  will  be,  as  in  a  previous  case,  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
relation  of  these  schods  to  actual  life  on  one  hand  and  to  other  edu- 
cational institutions  on  the  other,  and  thus  to  deduce  their  office  for 
the  German  language.  This  inquiry  will  naturally  be  made  with  a 
reference  to  what^has  already  been  decided  on  the  subject  of  instruc- 
tion in  German,  first  generally,  then  in  the  common  schools,  and 
lastly  in  the  gymnasium.  If  we  compare  the  higher  burgher  schools 
with  the  common  schools,  we  find  the  leading  distinction  of  the 
former  to  be  that,  they  teach  one  or  more  foreign  ]anguages,|  thus,  as 
do  the  gymnasia,  affording  some  collateral  advantages  for  studying 
German.  Here  is  however  a  most  essential  distinction — and  not  the 
only  one — between  the  higher  burgher  school  and  the  gymnasium,  in 
that  the  former  makes  the  study  of  the  modem  languages  the  central 
point  of  its  instruction,  while  at  the  latter  it  is  the  ancient  ones.  The 
belief  that  there  was  no  other  substantial  distinction  than  this  has  led 
to  entirely   erroneous  conclusions  respecting  the  higher  burgher 

*  The  question  whether  any  one  school  ii  to  be  considered  as  for  a  department  or  for  fen- 
eral  culture  la  not  bo  eaalljrto  be  determined  as  manj  persona  imaflne.  Tlius;  a  military 
achool  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  special  Khoot,  whose  object  is  to  afford  officers  the  knowl* 
edge  required  by  their  profession.  But  as  such  a  school  affords  to  the  officer  at  the  same 
time  his  general  education,  it  is  Just  is  properly  the  school  fbr  general  culture,  for  officers. 
Theoretically,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  special  education  and  education  adapted  to 
social  rank  (Standetbildung) ;  but  practically,  individual  schools  can  not  be  strictly  grouped 
by  this  distinction. 

t  With  respect  to  the  rariety  of  views  whieh  are  entertained  on  the  higher  burgher  schools, 
I  refer  to  the  books,  articles,  Ac ,  of  Tellkampf,  Sthelbert,  Mager,  KOmer,  Hopf,  Ac. 

{This  distinction  must  be  maintained  throughout,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  call  every 
good  common  scbod  of  a  high  grade  a  higher  burgher  school,  and  thus  to  quite  destroy  the 
distinct  idea  of  the  latter.    In  countries  where  German  Is  not  the  native  langoags  of  the 
pupils,  that  language  Is  of  course  an  additional  one,  If  learned. 
t 
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schools.  Their  most  important  difference  consists  in  the  different  ob- 
jects they  propose  to  themselves.  The  gymnasium  affords  an  intro- 
duction to  the  scientific  studies  of  the  university ;  not,  that  is,  to 
studies  in  special  employments,  but  to  those  constituting  a  part  of 
general  culture.  Thus  it  affords  to  its  pupils  only  the  preparatory 
half  of  their  general  culture,  the  remaining  portion  being  left  for  the 
university.  The  higher  burgher  school,  on  the  other  hand,  actually 
completes  the  general  culture  of  its  pujuls,  so  far  as  they  obtain  it  in 
schools ;  for  its  pupils  leave  it,  in  part  to  enter  schoolfi^roperly  and 
exclusively  devoted  to  some  one  vocation,  and  in  part  to  enter  at 
ou<ie  upon  practical  life.* 

From  what  has  thus  been  said  upon  the  study  of  German  at  the 
higher  burgher  schools,  it  follows  that  they  can  not  undertake  to  in- 
struct in  the  German  language  and  literature  in  the  scientific  and 
comprehensive  manner  practicable  by  the  g}'mnasium  and  the  univer- 
sity with  their  indissoluble  connection ;  for  to  this  latter  purpose  a 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  a  life  devoted  to  lenrned 
pursuits,  are  conditions  indispensable,  and  attainable  only  at  the 
university,  among  all  our  public  institutions. 

The  purposes  to  be  attained  in  the  higher  burgher  schools  linvo 
reference  in  part  to  the  German  language,  in  part  to  the  German  lite- 
rature. As  to  the  former,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  prnc- 
tioal  and  theoretical  acquirements.  In  the  practical  direction  the 
graduate  should  have  accomplished  as  much  as  has  above  been  pre- 
scribed for  a  graduate  of  the  gymnasium ;  viz.,  correctness  in  the  use 
of  the  written  language,  and  a  certain  degree  of  development  of  the 
understanding  and  the  taste.  Experience  must  decide  to  what  extent 
the  higher  burgher  schools  afford  the  means  of  reaching  this  resultf 
Quite  an  additional  amount  of  theoretical  knowledge  of  German  may 
be  allowed,  l>eyond  that  furnished  by  the  common  schools,  as  the 
study  of  French  and  English  in  the  higher  burgher  schools  affords  an 
excellent  auxiliary  means  for  a  profounder  knowledge  of  the  native 
language. 

An  introduction  to  German  literature  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  agreeable  duties  of  the  higher  burgher  schools.  Much  of  what 
has  been  said  in  a  previous  chapter  on  this  point  at  the  gymnasium 
is  applicable  here  also ;  though  many  modifications  in  it  must  also  be 

*  Compare  Tellkampfs  views,  at  the  meeting  of  educators  interested  in  the  German  real 
■ehoolfi,  at  Hanover,  Sept.  1856 ;  In  the  *^ Pedagogical  Review  {POdagogithea  Eewe,y'  Dec 
1866.  p  369. 

t  Borne  valuable  su^estions  are  made  bv  G.  W.  Ilopf,  **0n  methode/or  exerei»e»  in  Ger^ 
man  ttyfe  in  the  intermediate  ttchoolt  (Ueber  Mttkod€  der  Deufehen  StiHUningen  in 
MittelichuUny  2d  ed.,  Furth,  1851. 
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made.  Thus,  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  Greek  must  be  supplied, 
to  some  extent,  by  the  use  of  the  best  translations  of  some  of  the 
chief  claKsics ;  of  Homer,  above  all.  I  will  not  venture  to  judge 
what  other  authors  should  be  so  used. 

The  subject  of  Old  German  requires  a  few  words  more.  Gothic 
and  Old  High  German,  as  indispensable  to  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  German  language,  must  not  be  omitted  from  the 
course  of  study  at  the  higher  burgher  school,  though  this  school  can 
aim  only  to  #less  extent  at  any  scientific  knowledge.  The  Middle 
High  German,  however,  should  for  several  reasons  only  be  introduced 
where  its  study  will  admit  o(  the  requisite  correctness  of  attainment 
in  the  written  German.  And  in  particular;  just  in  proi>ortion  as  the 
higher  burgher  schools,  by  reason  of  their  increased  intercourse  with 
the  French  and  English,  approach  towards  the  danger  of  an  estrange- 
ment from  the  native  language,  so  much  the  more  should  the  pre- 
dominance of  German  be  assured  by  every  means ;  an  object  scarcely 
in  any  other  way  to  be  so  well  attained  as  by  the  reading  of  such 
Middle  High  German  poems  as  were  the  true  outgrowth  of  German 
soil.  Where  such  poems  can  not  be  read  in  their  own  dialect,  it 
should  be  done  in  the  best  translations.* 

OHAFTBR  VII. — OEBHAX  AT  THX  UmVXBfllTT. 

It  is  true  that  the  discussion  of  the  study  of  German  at  the  univer- 
sity is  without  the  limits  which  we  prescribed  to  ourselves.  It  is  not 
our  design  however  to  go  any  further  into  the  scientific  elements  of 
that  study,  but  merely  to  discuss  the  university  studies  so  far  as 
may  complete  the  practical  view  given  in  the  foregoing  chapters. 

Section  1.     Old  German  at  the  Univtrnty. 

The  question  whether  the  study  of  the  Old  German  language  and 
literature  is  a  distinct  science,  must  stand  or  fall  with  that  whether 
classical  philology  is  such.  But  as  no  one  denies  the  necessity,  for 
the  purposes  of  classical  philology,  of  special  professorships  for  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquities,  a  similar  arrangement  must  be  admitted  as 
proper  for  Old  German  philology,  however  the  question  may  be 
decided. 

No  mind  of  penetration  will  doubt  the  great  importance  of  the 
investigation  of  German  antiquities.  One  single  consideration  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  point,  namely  ;  that  these  studies  are  directed  to 
a  period  during  which  the  progress  of  German  culture  was  not  inter- 

*  As  in  the  caw  of  tlie  mention  of  Ilomfr  just  aboye,  the  proper  limitatlona  in  this  dirco 
don  mutt  be  taken  for  grantetl. 
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fered  with  by  difference  of  religious  beliefs.  However  different  there- 
fore, opinions  may  be  respecting  the  literary  monuments  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  one  fact  is  undeniable,  namely,  that  the  elements  which  re- 
sulted in  the  German  Reformation  were  then  still  operating  along 
with  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  kind.  Thus,  the  investigation, 
pursued  in  the  right  spirit,  of  the  great  past  of  the  German  nation, 
will  strengthen  the  intellectual  bands  which  hold  our  fatherland 
together,  notwithstanding  its  religious  subdivisions. 

The  advocates  of  classical  philology  should  cx)nsider  the  investi- 
gators of  German  antiquities,  not  as  adversaries  or  rivals,  but  as 
friends  and  allies  against  the  common  enemy,  the  growing  tendency 
towards  vulgarity  in  the  character  of  the  language.  The  dignity  of 
German  philology  does  not  lower  that  of  classical  philology,  but 
elevates  it;  just  as,  in  natural  science,  the  progress  of  chemistry  does 
not  hinder,  but  promotes,  that  of  physics. 

The  object  of  the  Old  German  philology  at  the  university  is  a  two- 
fold one.  It  should  firstly  afford  the  means  to  such  as  desire  them, 
of  continuing  the  studies  which  were  begun  at  the  gymnasium ;  and 
secondly,  should  give  the  future  gymnasium  teacher  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  tlie  performance  of  his  duties  in  that  institution.  Like 
classical  philology,  it  has  the  character  in  the  former  respect  of  a 
general  science ;  in  the  latter,  of  a  special  professional  science.  These 
two  characters  will  however  frequently  become  united,  as  is  the  case 
also  in  classical  philology,  and  even  to  a  greater  extent,  because  no 
definite  limits  have  yet  been  assigned  to  the  study  of  German  philol- 
ogy in  the  gymnasium.  If  the  gymnasium  should  fully  accomplish  all 
that  we  have  above  laid  down  for  it,  then  the  university  will  be  able 
tx>  carry  a  larger  proportion  of  its  students  further  in  the  history  of 
the  Old  German  literature,  and  in  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  the  German  mind.*  It  would  also  afford  to  any  individuals 
whose  taste,  or  whose  profession,  as  German  law,  for  instance,  might 
so  incline  them,  the  opportunity  of  studying  other  German  dialects, 
especially  Anglo-Saxon  or  Old  North  German.  Still  however,  the 
study  of  Old  German  philology  must  consider  these  dialects,  which 
are  more  disUmt  from  us,  and  in  part  difficult,  as  holding  a  place  more 
like  that  of  Sanscrit  or  Arabic  than  that  of  Greek  or  Latin.  For  it 
would  bo  unendurable  to  have  a  dainty  amateurship  occupy  the  place 
of  thorough  and  useful  studies. 

At  most  of  the  German  universiUes,  the  preparation  of  future 

*  We  have  alreadj  valuable  means  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  both  in  the 
works  published  on  German  literary  history,  and  in  the  reading-books  ut'  Old  German.  Of 
both  these  classes,  the  works  of  Wilhelm  Wackeruagel  may  be  taken  as  models. 
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gymniisiuin  teachers  and  the  supply  of  general  requirements  will 
amount  to  pretty  nearly  the  same  thing.  Hereafter,  however,  the 
candidate  for  a  place  as  gymnasium  teacher  must  be  required  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  Old  German,  unless  its  study  in  the  schools  is  to 
degenerate  into  mere  injurious  smattering.  What  I  would  propose 
for  the  present  is,  to  require  at  the  examination  in  philology,  as  much 
Old  German  as  was  prescribed  for  the  gymnasium  in  our  third  chapter, 
the  first  elements  of  Gothic,  Old  High  German  and  Middle  High 
German,*  and  a  few  of  the  leading  facts  of  German  literary  history. 
I  would  here  also  make  the  requirements  as  moderate  as  possible ;  for 
the  Gothic  and  Old  High  German  are  not  so  easy  as  one  unacquainted 
with  them  might  imagine.f  But  hereafter,  every  philological  student 
should  know  their  elements  ;  which  may  be  accomplished  without  any 
injury  to  his  classical  studies.  The  examination  will  speedily  show 
who  has  the  greatest  talent  and  inclination  for  Old  German  ;  and  to 
such  should  the  instruction  in  it  be  confided,  besides  their  classical 
lessons. 

But  the  question  whether  philological  students  shall  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  elements  of  Old  German,  must  be  kept  distinct  from 
that  whether  Old  German  should  be  studied  at  the  gymnasium. 
Even  those  who  answer  the  latter  in  the  negative,  ought  not  to  deny 
the  high  value  of  that  language  to  philologists.  For  even  if  Old 
German  be  excluded  from  the  gymnasium,  still  every  teacher  must 
give  instruction  in  German.  But  a  scientific  insight  into  the  structure 
of  our  language  can  be  acquired  only  upon  the  basis  of  a  knowledge 
of  its  history.  And  this  knowledge,  while  practically  necessary  to 
the  philologist,  has  also  its  value  for  another  reason.  The  compara- 
tive grammar  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  has  now  been  carried 
to  such  a  point  of  development  that  the  classical  philologist  must 
necessarily  have  to  do  with  it  For  while  opinions  may  differ  as  to 
the  great  or  small  value  of  a  study  of  the  Asiatic  branches  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  family  of  languages,  in  any  event  a  knowledge  of  the 
fifteen  hundred  years  of  the  history  of  the  German  must  constitute 
the  best  introduction  for  all  our  philologists,  to  the  historical  study  of 
language. 

Section  4.    New  High  Oermtm  at  the  Unittrtity. 
Neither  at  the  gymnasium  nor  at  the  university  does  the  study  of 

*  It  in  understood  that  more  Middle  High  German  ia  required  thao  of  the  other  two ;  aod 
Uie  point  moat  be  clearly  aaeertained  whether  the  candidate  has  heard  with  advaotaga 
a  thorough  exposition  of  some  Middle  High  German  work 

t  The  foolish  remark  which  we  sometimes  hear  at  a  flnit  glaoca  into  a  Gothic  New  Testa- 
Bent,  "•  That  is  entirely  easy.  I  understand  all  of  that,"  will  at  once  be  exposed  to  deserved 
abamc  if  a  passage  whose  contents  he  does  not  know  be  shown  to  one  of  these  born  eonaoia- 
icun     The  actual  state  of  the  caae  will  Tery  quickly  appear. 
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the  New  High  Gennan  require  a  separate  teacher.  Its  grammatical 
structure  will  naturally  be  explained  io  the  account  of  the  history  of 
grammar  by  the  teacher  of  Old  German.  Style,  and  New  High  Ger- 
man literature,  are  not  however  in  the  same  manner  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  professor  of  Old  German.  Besides  the  improving  influ- 
ence of  all  good  lectures,  all  intelligent  teachers  of  classical  philobgy, 
even  in  the  university,  will  cooperate  in  promoting  the  cultivation  of  a 
good  German  style,  as  well  as  of  good  taste. 

The  study  of  the  New  High  German  literature  has  even  already 
experienced  an  important  influence  from  the  historical  German  philol- 
ogy ;  which,  as  may  be  easily  foreseen,  must  much  increase.  For 
this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
teacher  of  the  older  German  language  and  literature  should  include 
those  of  the  more  modem  within  the  scope  of  his  studies  and  of  his 
lectures. 

But  whoever  shall  undertake  to  teach  upon  the  New  High  German 
language  and  literature  at  the  universities,  whether  philologist, 
philosopher  or  historian,  will  always  be  under  the  necessity  of  having 
at  the  foundation  of  his  instruction,  a  correct,  efficient  and  properly 
limited  study  of  German,  in  the  schoolB. 
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The  Free,  Latin,  or  Latin  Grammar,  School  of  Boston,  is 
one  of  the  few  historical  schools  in  this  country,  its  foundation 
having  been  laid  either  in  a  vot«  of  the  "  townsmen"  of  Boston  on  the 
tliirteiMith  day  of  April,  1635,*  **  entreating  Mr.  Philemon  Per- 
mont  to  become  schoolmaster  for  the  teaching  and  nurturing  of  chil- 
dren," or  in  the  subscription  started  "  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
riclicr  inhabitants,"  on  "  tbe  22d  of  the  sixth  month  (Aug.)  1636,"  at 
which  about  50/.  "  was  given  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  free  school- 
master for  the  youth  with  us — 'Mr.  Daniel  Maud  heum  now  also 
chosen  thereunto."  In  either  case  the  school  was  in  all  probability 
wiiat  was  tlien  known  as  a  Grammar  School.  Both  Mr.  Permont 
and  Mr.  Maud  were  men  of  education,  as  their  subsequent  connec- 
tion with  the  ministry  indicates,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  there 
was  hut  one  school,  which  was  designatecf  a  free  or  endowed  school, 
and  that  Mr.  Maud  was  the  first  teaclier,  for  the  records  are  entirely 
silent  as  to  Mr.  Permont's  vieldinjj  to  the  "  entreaties  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen;"  and  the  early  records  of  New  Hampshire  testify  to 
his  presence  and  labors  as  a  clergyman  in  the  settlements  on  the 
Piscataqua  only  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  urgent  call  before- 
mentioned — an  early  example  of  the  too  common  practice  of  men. 
of  the  right  education  to  become  pastors,  giving  up  the  feeding  of 
the  lambs,  for  the  less  onerous  charge  of  attending  the  full-grown 
sheep,  wh«)8e  fleeces  probably  pay  better  than  the  frolicsome  and. 
mischievous  pranks  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  flock. 

Whatever  may  be  the  date  of  its  establishment,  or  whoever  may 
have  been  its  first  teacher,  the  first  **  Free  Schoole,"  or  "Grammar 
School,"  or  "  Latin  Grammar  School,"  of  Boston,  was  the  lineal  de- 
s^.^endant  of  the  old  Free  Schoole  or  Grammar  School,  or  Latin 

*  Ttiis  was  not  the  eMrlitvt  movrmeiU  in  this  country  towardt  the  establishment  of  a 
school— eypn  a  Tree  school— Rer.  Mr.  Copeland  havlnir  raised  by  subscription  a  larger  rum 
than  w»s  raified  iu  Boston,  to  establish  a  fYee  School  in  Charles  City,  in  Virjtinia,  as  early 
as  ItiL'l  ;  and  amonf  the  officials  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  at  Manhattan,  in  1633, 
was  Adiim  Rnelandsen,  **  Ihe  schoolmaster,"  and  the  school  which  he  taught,  it  isclaimpd  by 
the  IIi(sU>riani<  of  New  York,  is  still  in  existence  In  connection  with  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.  ^  , 
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Grammar  School  in  England — the  connecting  link  between  the  put>- 
lic  schools  (in  the  original  use  of  the  term)  of  old  and  New  England — 
th(;  hearth-stones  of  classical  learning  in  both  counties.  In  its  oslxW 
histor}^  and  down  to  the  period  of  the  revolution,  this  school  pre- 
served a  close  resemblance  to  its  prototype  in  England — in  the  <lc- 
signation  of  its  teachers  and  assistants  as  master  and  usher — in  the 
tenure  of  office,  as  well  as  in  the  mf)de  of  the  master's  induction 
into  the  same,  and  in  the  manner  of  his  compensation.  But  we  do 
not  propose  in  this  article  to  trace  out  these  resemblances,  any  fur- 
ther than  they  will  be  introduced  in  spcjiking  of  Ezekiel  Chef»vcr's 
connection  with  the  Latin  School,  which  is  here  reproduce<l*  for  the 
purpose  of  showing,  by  an  account  of  the  school  as  it  is  under  its 
present  learned  and  highly  esteemed  principal,  Francis  Gardner,  the 
progress  which  has  been  made,  not  only  in  its  material  outfit,  but  its 
range  of  instruction.  Our  object  in  this  article  is  to  present  the 
school  at  the  two  most  flounshing  periods  of  its  history — separated 
bv  an  interval  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  vears — and  in  luith 
periods  universally  regarded  as  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best 
classical  school  in  the  country. 

L   MASTERSHIP  OF  EZEKIEL  CHKEVER.      1670 — 1708. 

EzEKiEL  CuEEVER,  the  SOU  of  a  liucn  draper  of  r>ondon,  was  bom 
in  that  city  on  the  25th  of  January,  1614.  Of  his  education  and 
life  in  England,  we  find  no  mention.  lie  came  to  this  country  ir 
1637,  landing  at  Boston,  but  proceeding  in  the  autumn  of  the  >:ime, 
or  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  with  Theophilus  Eaton,  Rev. 
John  Davenport,  and  others,  to  Quinnipiac,  where  he  assistiMl  in 
planting  the  colony  and  church  of  New  Haven — his  name  appearing 
in  the  "  Plantation  Covenant,"  signed  in  "  Mr.  Newman's  Barn,"  on 
the  4th  of  June,  1639,  among  the  principal  men  of  the  col(»ny.  lie 
was  also  chosen  one  of  twelve  men  out  of  "  the  whole  nuinl>er 
thought  fit  for  the  foundation  work  of  a  church  to  be  gathere*!," 
which  "elect  twelve"  were  charged  "to  choose  seven  out  of  their 
own  number  for  the  seven  pillars  of  the  church,"  that  the  Scripture 
might  be  fulfilled,  "  Wisdom  hath  buiided  her  housej  she  hath  hewn 
out  her  seven  pillars,'*^  He  sometimes  conducted  public  worship, 
and  was  elected  one  of  the  "Deputies"  from  New  Haven  to  the 
General  Court  of  the  Colony,  in  October,  1646. 

He  commenced  his  career  as  a  schoolmaster  in  1638,  which  he 
continued  till  1650,  devoting  to  the  work  a  scholarship  and  personal 
character  which  left  their  mark  for  ever  on  the  educational  policy  of 

*  American  Journal  of  &1^  Vol.  I  ,  p.  297. 
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New  Haven.*  Ilis  first  engagement  was  in  the  only  school,  which 
was  opened  within  the  first  jear  of  the  settlement  of  the  colonj,  to 
which  the  *'  pastor,  Mr.  Davenport,  together  with  the  magistrates,** 
wore  ordered  **  to  consider  what  yearly  allowance  is  meet  to  be  given 
to  it  out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  town."  In  1641,  a  second  and 
higher  grade  of  school  was  established,  under  Mr.  Cheever's  charge, 
to  which  tlie  followiug  order  of  the  town  meeting  refers : 

**  For  the  better  training  of  yoath  in  this  town,  that,  through  God's  blessing, 
they  niny  be  fittt-d  for  public  Bervico  hereafter,  in  church  or  coinuionweahh«  it  m 
ordered  that  a  froc  Bch(X)]  be  set  up,  and  the  iiiagi8trat(.fi  with  the  teaching  elders 
are  entrentc>d  to  consider  what  ruk-s  uud  orders  are  meet  to  be  observed,  and 
what  allowance  may  be  convt-uii'tit  for  the  schoolmaster**  oare  and  pains,  which 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  U)wn*s  stock.*' 

By  Free  Schoolef  and  Free  Grammar  School,J  as  used  in  this  extract, 


*To  the  bright  example  of  such  a  tei»cher,aiKi  especisllj  to  the  early,  enlightened,  and  per. 
seTeriiig  labors  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  the  iirnt  pastor  of  the  flrat  Church  of  New  Ha* 
ven,  aiid  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  the  first  (governor  of  the  Culouy,  is  New  Haven  indebted  for 
the  inauguration  of  that  educational  policy  which  has  made  it  a  •eat  (/learning  from  its  firac 
settlement  for  the  whole  country.  'I'he  wise  tbrecatft  and  labors  of  tiiese  men  contcmjitated, 
and  to  some  extent  realized ;  1.  Common  Town  Schools,  where  **all  their  sons  may  leiirn  to 
read  and  write,  and  cast  up  accounts,  and  malce  some  entrance  into  the  Latin  tongue."  9.  A 
Common,  or  Colony  School,  with  "  a  sci^oolmaater  to  teach  the  three  huigua^es,  l^tin, 
Greeic,  and  Hebrew,  to  far  as  shall  be  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  the  college."  3.  A  Town 
or  County  Library.  4.  A  College  for  the  Colony,  "  lor  the  education  of  youth  in  gcKxl  litera- 
ture, to  fit  them  for  public  service  in  church  and  commonwealth."  The  whole  was  made 
morally  certain  by  the  employment  of  good  teachers  from  the  start.  After  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Cheever  from  the  school,  the  records  of  the  Town  are  full  of  entries  showing  the  solicitude 
of  the  Governor  and  Miuit>ter  in  behalf  of  the  scttooia  and  the  education  of  the  children  and 
youth.  Under  date  of  Nov.  8,  KJOQ:  '*  The  Governor  informs  the  court  that  the  cause  of  call* 
ing  this  meeting  is  about  a  rchoolmaEter,"  that  "  he  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bower,  who 
as  a  schoolmaster  st  Plymouth,  and  dt-sirea  to  come  into  these  parts  to  live,  and  another  letter 
about  one  Rev.  Mr.  Laiid>=on,  a  scholar,  who  he  hears  will  take  that  employment  upon  him," 
—and  **  that  now  Mr  James  was  come  to  town,  who  would  teach  the  boys  and  girls  to  read 
and  write  " — '*  and  there  would  be  need  of  two  schoolmasters— for  if  a  Latin  scholmaster  come, 
it  is  found  he  will  be  diHCouraiied,  if  many  English  scholars  come  to  him."  About  the  same 
dste :  '*  Tlie  town  was  informed  that  there  is  itome  motion  again  on  foot  concerning  the  set* 
ring  up  of  a  College  here  at  New  Haven,  which,  if  attained  will  in  all  likelihood,  prove  very 
beneficial  to  this  place  "— "  to  which  no  man  objected  but  all  seemed  willing."  At  a  General 
Court  of  the  Colony,  held  at  Guilford.  Jane  28.  1652,  <*  it  was  thought  [the  establishment  of  a 
college  for  New  Haven  Co'ony]  to  be  too  great  a  charge  for  us  of  this  jurisdiction  to  undergo 
alone.  But  if  Connecticut  do  join,  the  plantt>rs  are  generally  willing  to  bear  their  just  propor- 
tion for  creating  and  maintaining  of  acotlcge  there  [New  Havenl."  "At  a  town  meeting,  held 
February?,  1667  ['9],  Mr.  John  Davenport.  Senior,  c-ame  into  the  meeting,  and  desirtrd  to  speak 
something  concerning  the  [Grammar]  Kchool;  and  first  propounded  to  the  town,  whether 
they  wouM  send  their  children  to  the  school,  to  be  taught  for  the  fitting  them  for  the  service 
of  God,  in  church  and  commonwealth.  If  they  would,  then,  the  grant  [made  by  Mr.  D.  in 
1660.  an  Trustee  of  the  Legacy  of  Gov.  Hopkins]  formerly  made  to  this  town,  stands  good ; 
but,  if  not,  then  it  is  void :  because  it  attains  not  the  end  of  the  donor.  Therefore,  he  desired 
they  would  expren  themselves."  Upon  which  several  townsmen  declared  their  purpose 
**  of  bringing  up  one  or  more  of  their  sons  to  learning,"  and  as  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of 
tiieir  dfclaratiun,  and  of  the  former  efforts  of  Gov.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Davenport,  in  favor  of 
liberal  educarion,  Prof.  Kingsley  in  his  Historiciri  Discourse,  on  the  200th  Anniverssry  of 
the  First  Settlement  of  the  Town,  remarks:—'*  Of  the  grsduates  of  Harvard  College,  from  Ite 
foundation  to  year  1700  [the  founding  of  Yale  College],  as  many  as  one  in  thirty,  at  least,  were 
from  the  town  of  New  Haven  "--with  a  population,  so  late  as  the  year  1700,  of  only  five  hun. 
dred  persons.— .SVe  I'amard'a  Watory  of  Education  in  Conneefieut,  1353. 

t  The  first  establishment  of  the  Frkk  School — nr  School  for  the  gratuitaus  instruction  of  poor 
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and  in  the  early  records  both  of  towns  and  the  General  Court  in  Connec- 
ticut and  Massachusetts,  was  not  intended  the  Common  or  Public  School, 


children  can  be  traced  back  to  the  early  a|^  of  the  Christian  Church.  Wherever  a  miMionarj 
station  was  let  up,  or  the  Biihopt'  residence  or  Seat  [cathedra^  and  hence  Cathedral]  was  fixed, 
there  gradually  grevr  up  a  large  ecclesiastical  establishment,  in  which  were  concentrated  the  means 
of  hospitality  for  all  the  clergy,  and  all  the  humanizing  influences  of  learning  and  religion  for  that 
diocese  or  district.  Along  sidn  of  the  Cathedral,  and  sometimes  within  the  edifice  where  divine 
worship  was  celebrated,  ^*a  soag  scole,'*  where  poor  boys  were  trained  to  chant,  and  the  **  lecture 
scole,"  where  clerks  were  taught  to  read  the  sacred  ritual,  and  in  due  time  the  ''grammar  school** 
when  those  who  were  destined  for  the  higher  services  of  church  and  state  were  educated  according 
to  the  standard  of  the  tiroes,  were  successively  established.  The  monasteries  were  also  originally 
seats  of  learning,  as  well  as  places  of  religious  retirement,  of  hospitality  for  the  aged  and  intirm, 
and  of  alms  for  the  poor  of  the  surroumling  country.  Their  cloister  schofjls  were  the  hearth-stones 
of  classical  education  in  every  country  of  Euro|>e,  and  were  the  germ*  of  the  great  Univenilies, 
which  were  encouraged  and  endowed  by  learned  prelates  and  beneficient  princes  for  the  support  and 
exaltation  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  improvement  of  the  liberal  arts.  But  for  the  endowments 
and  the  onlinancea  and  recommendition-i  of  early  synods  nnl  coU'iciU,  thesa  schools  might  have 
been  aceesfible  only  to  the  ehi'dren  of  the  t  tied  and  tlie  weilthy.  The  couneil  of  Lyons  in  1215, 
decreed  "  that  in  all  cathedral  churches  and  others  provided  with  adequate  revenues,  there  should 
be  established  a  school  and  a  teacher  by  the  bishop  and  chnpter,  who  should  tench  the  clerks  and 
poor  schninn  gratis  in  grammar,  and  for  this  purpose  a  sti|»ond  shill  be  assigned  him  ;'*  and  the 
third  council  of  Lateran  still  earlier  ordained — **that  opportunity  of  learning  should  not  be  with- 
drawn from  the  poor,  who  are  without  hep  from  pntriinonial  riches,  there  shall  be  in  every  cathe- 
dral a  master  to  teach  both  clerks  and  p«K>r  scholars  gratis.**  In  the  remodelling;  of  the  cathedral 
establishments,  and  the  demolition  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.  and  his  successors,  several  of 
the  cathedral  schools  were  provided  for,  and  Royal  Grammir  Schools  founded  out  of  the  old 
endowments. — See  Barnard'!'  National  Education  in  E  rope. 

%  The  names,  by  which  the  various  educational  Inptifutions  In  the  colonies  were  des'gnated 
In  the  early  records  and  laws  on  the  subject,  were  adopted  with  the  institutions  thcnuelve^ 
from  the  fatherland,  and  must  be  interpreted  acc«»rdiiig  to  the  usage  prevailing  there  at  the 
time.  Bv  a  Orammar  School—  whether  It  was  a  continuation  of  the  old  Grammar  School  of 
the  Cathedral,  or  ihe  Clo'sf  er  .School  of  the  Monastery,  in  some  cases  dating  back  even  beyond 
the  reign  of  Alfred— or  newly  endowed  by  Royal  Authority  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  relisiotis 
hnuRfs.  by  Henry  VHI.,  Elizabeth,  or  Edward  VI.— or  estahllKhed  by  benevolent  IndivUIiiMla 
aAerwards— was  meant  a  school  for  the  leaching  of  Greek  and  Latin,  or  in  some  cases  I^tin 
only,  and  for  no  other  gratuitous  teaching.  A  few  of  the  poor  who  were  unable  to  pay  for 
their  education  were  to  be  selected — some  according  to  the  parish  In  which  they  were  born 
or  lived,  some  on  account  of  the  name  they  bore,— and  to  receive  Instruction  in  the  learned 
languages,  and  under  certain  conditions  to  be  supported  through  the  university.  The^e  Public 
Orammnr  schools  were  thus  the  nurseries  of  the  scholars  of  England,  and  In  them  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  to  some  extent  enjoyed  equal  advantages  of  learning,  and  through  them  the  way 
to  Ihe  highest  honors  In  the  state,  and  the  largest  usefalness  In  the  church  was  opened  to  th» 
humhlfrt  in  the  land— ^e«  Barnard's  National  Education  in  Europe. 

« ConKiderationt  concerning  Free  Sehoott  aa  settled  in  England "  by  Christopher 
Wase,  published  In  Oxford,  1G78.  Carlisle's  »•  Endowed  Grammar  Schools  in  England  and 
Wafes.'*  2  vols,  London.  1818.  Ackermanns,**  History  of  the  Principal  Schools  of  England,** 
I^iidnn.  1R16.  Parliamentary  Reports  of  Commissioners  to  enquire  Into  the  Endowed  Char- 
ities of  England  and  Wales  from  1826  to  1«^W. 

The  Free  Schools  of  England  were  originally  established  In  towns  where  there  was  no  old 
Conventual,  Cathedral.  Royal  or  Endowed  Grammar  School.  With  very  few  exceptions  these 
schools  were  founded  and  endowed  by  Individuals,  for  the  teaching  of  Greek,  and  I.atin,  and 
for  no  other  gratuitous  teaching.  The  gratuitous  instraction  was  sometimes  extended  to  all 
the  children  born  or  living  In  a  particular  parish,  or  of  a  particular  name.  All  not  specified 
and  provided  for  in  the  Instruments  of  endowment  paid  tuition  to  the  master. 

The  total  value  of  Endowed  Charities  for  Education  in  England  and  Wales.  Including  the 
Grammar  and  Free  Schools,  and  excluding  the  Universities  and  Great  Public  Schools  of  Eton, 
Ac,  according  to  a  late  report  of  the  Comm'seioners  for  Inquiry  into  tneir  condition,  is 
returned  at  JE75  000.000.  and  the  annual  income  at  XI  209.395.  which,  by  more  judicloua  and 
faithful  management,  It  is  estlmateti.  can  he  raised  to  X4  000  000,  or  #20  000  UOO  a  yt^r.—Bmr^ 
nard*s  NatUmtd  Education  in  Europe^  P.  736. 
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as  afterwards  developed,  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  supported  by  tax, 
and  free  of  all  charge  to  all  scholars  rich  and  poor ;  neither  was  it  a  Charity 
School,  exclusively  for  the  poor.  The  term  was  applied  here,  as  well 
as  in  the  early  Acts  of  Virginia*  and  other  states,  in  the  same  sense, 
in  which  it  was  ust-d  in  England,  at  the  same  and  much  earlier 
dates,  to  characterize  a  Grammar  School  unrestricted  as  to  a  chwa 
of  children  or  scholars  sj)ecified  in  the  instruments  by  which  it  was 
founded,  and  so  supported  as  not  to  de[)end  on  the  fluctuating 
attcpdance  and  tuition  of  scholars  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master. 
In  everv  in^tanre  in  wliicli  w«»  have  traced  their  history,  the  "  fn-e 

*  The  Virginia  Company  in  1619,  ln»trurted  the  Governor  for  llie  time  being  to  see  **  that 
each  Town,  Borouxh,  and  lluudrtil  iimcureil,  by  just  meanf,  a  certain  number  of  their  chil* 
dren.  to  be  brou^jtit  up  in  llie  Hn*r  f-lt-ment*  of  literature:  lliat  the  mtnif  towardly  of  them 
frhouUI  he  fitted  for  colinte.  in  thf  hu.ldiu^  of  wh.ch  they  proposed  to  proceed  as  soon  as 
any  profit  arose  from  the  ertale  appropriated  to  thit  u»e ;  and  Itiey  earuenlly  required  their 
utmiivt  htrip  and  furthemnce  in  tliat  p.uiia  and  important  work."  In  1R21,  Mr.  Coptland, 
chaphtin  of  the  RoyalJHmen,  on  htr  arrival  fnim  llie  Euft  IndifS,  prevailed  on  the  ships 
company  to  (•nb«crib<'  JL'IOO  toward  '*a  frt-e  i>choole."  and  collected  other  donations  of 
mont-y  and  books  for  the  Hime  pur}>o«e.  The  schoul  wrii  locatf-d  in  Cliarles  City,  as  being 
most  cntral  for  the  colony,  and  was  called  •'  The  Ku9f  India  iirh'Mtl.'*  The  company 
allotted  1000  acres  of  land,  with  five  servants  and  an  overseer,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
masii-r  and  nslirr.    llie   inli;ibitants  moile  a  contribution  of  i^lGUO  to  build  a  houne,  &c- 

A  SKSond  Free  School  was  eatablishHl  in  EUxabelh  City  in  \6i'2;  althoiiEh  Gov.  Berkeley, 
in  1670,  in  reply  to  the  Question  of  the  Commiraioners  of  Foreign  Plantations,  "  what  course 
is  tak*'n  about  instructing  the  people  within  your  government  in  the  Christian  religion  ;  and, 
what  provision  is  there  made  for  the  payinir  of  your  ministry  1"  auFwered  as  follows:  — 

" The  same  course  that  is  taken  in  England  out  of  towns;  every  man,  according  to  his 
ability,  instructing  his  chitiiren.  We  have  forty-eijzht  parishes,  and  our  ministers  are  well 
paid,  and,  by  my  consent,  should  be  bt-tter,  if  they  would  pray  of>ener,  and  preach  less.  BiiU 
of  all  other  commodities,  so  of  this,  the  worst  are  sent  us.  and  we  have  had  few  we  could 
boa^t  of  since  the  persecution  in  Cromwell's  tyranny  drove  pious,  worthy  men  here.  But, 
I  thank  God.  there  are  no  free  M:hools,  nor  priuting.  and,  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these 
hundred  years ;  for.  learning  has  broueht  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world, 
and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and  lit>els  against  the  best  government.  God  keep  us  from 
both ! " 

To  the  same  quertion  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  replieil:  "Great  care  la  taken  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people  in  the  Christian  Religion,  by  the  mlnirtera  catechising  of  them  and 
preaching  to  them  twice  every  Sabbath  day,  and  sometimes  on  Lecture  days,  and  also  by 
maiiters  of  families  instructing  and  catechising  their  children  and  servants,  being  required  so 
to  do  by  law.  There  is  in  every  town,  except  one  or  two  new  towns  a  settled  minister,  whose 
maintenance  is  raised  by  rate,  in  some  places  XlOO,  in  some  i;90,  &c."  In  a  subsequent 
ahhwer  to  similar  questions  the  Governor  stutes  that  one-fourth  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
Colony,  **  is  laid  out  in  maintaining  free  [common]  schools  for  the  education  of  our  children." 

The  first  school  established  .n  Manhattan  [New  York],  was  by  the  West  India  Company,  In 
^CX^.  This  was  an  Elementary  Parochial  School  under  the  management  of  the  deacons  of  t  lie 
Du!ch  Church,  and  is  still  continued.  The  first  "  I.at^n  Schoolmaster'*  was  sent  out  by 
the  Company  in  lGo9.  In  1702  a  **  Pree  Grammar  School "  was  partially  endowed  on  the 
Kin^i's  farm  ;  and  in  1739  a  "  Free  School  for  teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek  and  practical 
branches  of  mathematici* "  was  incorporated  by  law.  The  bill  for  this  school,  drafted  by  Mr. 
Ph  liipse,  the  Speaker,  and  brou^'ht  in  by  Mr.  Delancey,  had  this  preamble ;  *'  Whereas  the 
youth  of  this  Colony  are  found  by  manifold  experience,  to  be  not  inferior  in  their  nainrul  gen- 
iuses, to  the  youth  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  therefore  be  it  enacted.  Sic.*' — See  Dun^ 
thca't  Hietnry  ff  the  Schcol  t^fihe  Ke/umied  PrUestani  Dutch  Church.  lt$&3.  Sniith'a  IfiM- 
tury  of  xVeir  Yurk. 

l*he  first  6cho«)l  Act  of  Maryland  was  passed  in  161M,  and  Is  entitled  a  "Supplicatory  Act  to 
their  mrred  Miijtsties  for  erecting  of  Free  Schools,"  meaning  thereby  the  endowment  of 
**  »chools,  or  places  of  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  writing,  and  the  like,  consisting  of  one  master,  one 
usher,  and  one  writing  master,"  &c. 
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schools"  of  New  EnglandJ  were  endowed  by  grants  of  land,  by  gift 
and  bequests  of  individuals,  or  by  ^^  allowance  out  of  the  cconmoD 
stock  of  the  town,"  were  designed  especially  for  instruction  in  Latin 

*  The  earliest  mentioa  of  the  estahUahment  of  **  free  schoois"  tr^  Go*?.  Winthrop,  in  hi« 
History  of  New  Eiifflaad,  is  under  date  of  1645,  in  the  (bllowing  language :  ^  DiTers  free 
schools  were  erected,  as  at  Roxburjr,  (for  maintainauce  whereof  every  inhabitant  bound  aome 
house  or  land  for  a  yearly  allowance  for  ever)  and  at  Boston  (where  they  made  an  order  to 
allow  CO  pounds  to  the  master  and  an  house,  and  90  pounds  to  an  ufsher,  who  should  also 
teach  to  read,  and  write,  and  cipher,  and  Indians'  children  were  to  be  taught  freely,  and  the 
charge  to  be  by  yearly  contribution,  either  by  Toluutary  allowance,  or  by  rate  of  such  as 
refused,  etc.,  and  this  order  was  confirmed  by  the  general  court  [blank].  Other  ti>wos  did 
the  like,  providing  maintainance  by  several  means.''    Savage's  Winthrop.  Vol.  11,  p.  215. 

We  know  by  the  original  documents  published  by  Parker  in  his  '*  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the 
Grammar  School  in  the  Easterly  Part  of  Rozbury,"  thecharacter  of  the  Free  School  ernUed  in 
that  town.  It  was  an  endowed  Grammar  School,  in  which  **  feone  ot  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mid 
town  of  Roxbury  that  shall  not  join  in  this  act  (an  instrument,  or  subscription  paper,  binding 
the  subbcribers  and  their  estates  for  ever  to  the  extent  of  their  suh««hption  **  to  erect  a  free 
■choole  "  "for  the  education  of  their  chiMren  in  Literature  to  fit  thrm  for  publicke  service, 
bothe  in  the  Churche  and  t^ommonwealthe,  in  succeeding  ages,")  with  the  rest  of  the  Donors 
ahail  have  any  further  benefit  thereby  than  other  strangem  shall  have  who  are  not  inliabit- 
ants."  TYie  scho«>l  thus  established  was  a  Grammar  School,  as  then  understood  in  EagUind, 
and  was  free  only  to  the  children  of  tlxise  lor  whom,  or  by  whom  it  was  endowed,  and  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  endowment.  This  school,  although  not  till  within  a  few  years  past  a 
Free  School,  or  part  of  the  system  of  Public  Schools,  according  to  the  modem  acceptation  of 
the  term,  has  been  a  fountain  of  higher  education  to  that  community  and  the  state. 

The  early  votes  establishing  and  providing  for  the  support  o(  the  ^  free  schools  "  in  Bo» 
ton,  as  weU  as  in  other  towns  in  Mass.,  while  they  recognize,  by  grants  of  land  and  allowance 
out  of  the  common  stock,  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  public  in  schools  and  universal  educa- 
tioD,  also  provide  lor  the  payment  by  parents  of  a  rate  or  tuition.  Among  the  earliest  as* 
aignments  of  lands  in  Boston  was  a  "garden  plott  to  Mr.  Danyell  Maude,  schoolemaster,"  in 
1637 ;  a  tract  of  thirty  acres  of  land  at  Muddy  Brook,  (now  part  of  Brookline),  to  Mr.  Fer- 
ment, (or  Permont.  or  Pormeni,)  who.  in  1635,  was  *  intreated  to  become  scholemaster  for 
the  teaching  and  nurturing  of  children  with  us."  In  1641,  'Mt  is  ordered  that  Deare  Island  be 
improved  for  the  maintenance  of  Free  Schoole  for  the  towne."  In  1664,  *' the  ten  pounds 
left  by  the  lagacy  to  yo  school*  of  Boston,  by  Miss.  Hudson,  d-.ceascd,"  is  let  to  Capt.  Olliver. 
Under  date  of  August  6, 1636,  there  is,  in  the  firvt  volume  of  the  Town  Records  of  Boston,  a 
subscription  ^  towards  the  maintenance  of  free  schoolemaster,  Mr.  Daniel  Maude,  being  now 
chosen  thereunto."  In  the  provision  made  in  I6i5,  it  is  provided  that  *'  Indian  children  shall 
be  taught  gratis;"  implying  that  tuition  was.  or  might  be,  exacted  from  all  others.  In  1650, 
"  it  is  also  agreed  on  that  Mr.  Woodmansy,  y«  schoolmaster,  shall  have  fifty  pounds  p.  an. 
for  his  teaching  y*  achollars,  and  his  p.  portion  to  be  made  up  by  rate."  In  a  vote  fUMsed 
1682,  authorizing  the  selectmen  to  establish  one  or  mure  ^  free  schools  to  teach  children  to  write 
and  cypher  "—the  Committee  with  the  Selectmen  allow  £25  per  annum  for  each  school,  **  and 
such  persons  as  send  their  children  to  school  (tliat  are  able)  shall  pay  something  to  the  master 
for  his  better  encouragement  in  his  work." 

Mr.  Felt  in  his  Aimals  of  Salem,  has  given  transcripts  from  the  records  of  that  town,  which 
■how  the  gradual  development  of  the  Free  School,  from  an  endowed  echool.  devoted  princi- 
pally to  preparing  young  men  for  college,  and  free  only  to  poor  but  bright  children,  who 
gave  promise  of  becoming  good  scholars— into  a  system  of  public  schools,  for  children  of  all 
ages,  and  of  every  condition  and  prospects  in  life,  supported  entirely  by  property  tax  or 
public  funds  In  1641,  at  the  Quarterly  Court,  Col.  Endicolt  moved  *'a  flree  skoole  and 
therefore  wished  a  whole  town  meeting  about  it."  In  1644  it  Is  ^Ordered  that  a  note  be 
Dublished  one  the  next  lecture  day,  that  such  as  have  children  to  be  kept  at  schoole,  would 
bring  in  their  names  and  what  they  will  glue  for  one  whole  yeare  and,  also,  that  if  any  poore 
body  hath  children  or  a  childe,  to  be  put  to  schoole  and  not  able  to  pay  for  their  schooling, 
that  the  towne  will  pay  it  bv  a  rate  "  In  1670.  the  selectmen  are  ordered  "  to  take  care  to 
provide  a  Grammar  school  master,  and  agree  with  him  for  his  mayntenance."  He  was  to 
have  jC20  a  year  from  the  town,  and  "  half  pay  for  all  scoUers  of  the  towne,  and  whole  pay 
firom  strangers. "  In  1677,  "  Mr.  Dsniel  Eppes  is  called  to  bee  a  grammar  schoolemaster," 
"provided  hee  may  haue  what  shall  be  viDually  allowed  him,  not  be  a  town  rate,  butt  in 
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and  Greek,  and  were  supported  in  part  bj  payments  of  tuition  or 
rates  by  parents.  Tbese  schools  were  the  well-springs  of  classical 
education  in  this  country,  and  were  the  predecessors  of  the  incorpora- 
ted Academies  which  do  not  appear  under  that  name  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period. 

The  only  Free  Schools  provided  for  in  the  early  legislation  of  Con- 
necticut were  town  or  county  Grammar  Schools,  to  prepare  young 
men  for  college ;  and  instruction  in  these  schools  was  not  gratuitous. 
*^Byyond  the  avails  of  any  grant  of  land,  endowment,  legacy,  or  allow- 
ance from  the  common  stock,"  parents,  who  were  able,  were  assessed  a 
certain  rate  according  to  tlie  number  and  time  of  attendance  of  child- 
ren sent  Thus,  under  the  order  of  the  town-meeting  of  New  Haven, 
in  1641,  above  cited,  *' twenty  jMuuds  a  year  was  paid  to  Ezekiel 
Cheevers,  the  present  school-master,  for  two  or  three  years,  at  first. 
But  that  not  proving  a  com]:>etent  mayntenance,  in  August,  1644,  it 
was  enlarged  to  thirty  pounds  a  yeare,  and  so  continueth ; "  and,  that 
this  allowance  was  not  all  that  the  school-master  received  is  evident 
from  the  following  entry,  uuder  date  of  July  8, 1643 :  "  Mr.  Cheevers 
dt«ired  4-3-6  out  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Trobridge,  wch  is  justly 
due  to  him  for  teaching  of  children.**  This  mode  of  supporting 
tcliools  was  continued  in  Connecticut  in  respect  to  public  schools  of 
every  grade ;  a  mode  which  recognizes  at  once  the  duty  of  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  children,  and  of  the  public,  and  encourages  endow- 
ments so  far  as  not  to  weaken  the  sense  of  parental  and  public  re- 
sppDsibility  as  to  education.  Under  this  system,  for  one  hundred  and 
fitly  yesiT»  prior  to  tlie  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Connecticut 
solved  the  gr(>at  problem  of  universal  education  so  that  in   1800  a 

■ome  other  KUteable  way."  In  1699,  **  each  scholar  ia  to  pay  12d  a  month,  and  what  thia 
laekid  should  be  made  up  out  of  the  ^fund?  sett  apart  for  7*  Grammar  schools."  In  1718, 
•*the  committee  perceiTinj;  that  2"  a  quarter  for  each  boj  of  the  latin  and  English  schools, 
In  the  body  of  the  town,  was  insufficient,  a^eed  that  it  should  be  2/6  in  monej,  payable  at 
the  commencement  of  the  term.  Every  *  scholar  that  foes  in  the  winter,  to  find  three  feet 
of  wu4>d,  or  to  pay  to  their  masters  4/6  in  money,  to  purchase  wood  withal.' "  In  1729,  **  Sam- 
Bel  Brown  grants  unto  the  Grammar  school  in  Salem,  to  be  kept  in  or  near  the  town  house 
street.  jC  120  passable  money,  to  make  the  Hime  a  free  school,  or  towards  the  educating  of 
eirht  or  ten  poor  scholars,  yearly,  in  the  Grammar  learninf  or  the  mathematics,  Tiz :  tb« 
mariner's  art ;  the  interest  thereof  to  be  improved  only  for  that  end  forever,  as  a  committee, 
chosen  by  the  town  of  Salem,  for  the  tnkinf;  care  of'said  school  may  direct,  with  the  advice 
of  the  minister  or  ministers  of  the  first  church  and  myself  or  children  or  two  of  the  chief  of 
their  posterity.  Mr  Brown  then  stated,  that  he  gave  £60  to  the  Enyliah  school  m  that  hs 
income  mij^ht  be  applied  'towards  making  the  same  a  free  school,  or  for  learning  six  poor 
scholars ;'  and  a  like  earn  *to  a  woman's  school,  the  interest  thereof  to  be  yearly  improved  for 
the  learning  of  six  very  poor  children  their  letters  and  to  spell  and  read,  who  may  be  sett 
to  said  school  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year.'  lie  required,  that  the  two  last  donations 
should  be  managed  by  the  same  trustees  as  the  first."  By  slow  degrees  toe  system  was  ex- 
panded so  as  to  embrace  Evening  Schools  for  children  who  cannot  attend  the  day  Schools, 
Primary  Schools  for  young  cliildren.  Intermediate  Schools,  English  High  Schools  for  Oirls» 
Boglish  High  School  for  Boys,  and  a  Latin  School. 
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family,  "  which  had  suffered  so  much  barbarism  as  not  teach  by  them- 
selves or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as 
may  enable  them  to  read  the  English  tongue,"  or  even  an  individual 
"  unable  to  read  the  Holy  Word  of  God,  and  the  good  laws  of  the 
Colony,"  was  not  to  be  met  with.* 

Mr.  Cheever  removed  to  Ipswich,  in  Massachusetts,  in  November, 
1650,  and  took  charge  of  the  Grammar  School,  which  was  established 
and  supported  in  the  same  manner  as  similar  schools  in  other  parts 
of  New  England.  Public  spirited  individuals  made  donations,  and 
the  Town  early  set  apart  land  "  toward  the  building  and  maintaining 
of  a  Grammar  Schoole  and  schoole-m aster,"  and  in  1652  appointed 
a  committee  "  to  disburse  and  dispose  such  sums  of  money  as  have  or 
may  be  given "  for  these  objects,  with  power  to  enlarge  the  main- 
tainance  of  the  master,  "  by  appointing  from  yeare  to  yeare  what 
each  scholar  shall  yearly  or  quarterly  pay  or  proportionably."  Of  his 
labors  here  as  a  teacher,  we  have  been  able  to  gather  no  memorial — 
except  that  from  an  entryf  under  date  of  1661,  it  appears  that  his 
agricultural  operations  required  a  barn,  and  that  he  planted  an 
orchard  on  his  homestead — thereby  improving  the  soil  of  Ipswich  as 
well  as  the  souls  of  her  children,  by  healthy  manual  labor.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  early  practice  of  attaching  a  house  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  master,  with  a  few  acres  of  land  for  garden,  orchard, 
and  the  feeding  of  a  cow,  adopted  with  the  school  from  the  old 
world,  was  not  continued  with  the  institution  of  new  schools,  down 
to  the  present  time.  It  would  have  given  more  of  professional  per- 
manence to  the  employment  of  teaching,  and  prevented  the  growth 
of  that  "  barbarism  of  boarding  round,"  which  is  still  the  doom  of 

*  That  the  same  systein  of  Common  or  Public  Schools  prevailed  in  Maaaachuaetti,  ia  not  only  eri* 
dent  from  the  early  records  of  Boston,  Iftawich,  Roxbury,  Charlestown,  and  Salem  and  other  towns 
in  that  colony,  bat  it  is  expressly  provided  for  in  the  first  formal  order  on  the  subject  of  schools, 
enacted  in  1647 — "It  is  therefore  ordered  yt  every  towneship  in  this  jurisdiction  aA«r  y«  Lord  hath 
increased  yn  to  y«  number  of  50  housholders  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  towne 
to  teach  all  such  children,  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  reade,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  either 
by  yc  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  y«  inhabitants  in  generall  by  way  of  supply,  as  y« 
maior  part  of  those  yt  order  ye  prudentials  of  y*  towne  shall  appoint,  provided  those  yi  send  their 
children  be  not  oppressed  by  paying  much  more  yn  they  can  have  ym  taught  for  in  other  townes.** 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  laws  of  the  Colony  and  the  State,  have  made  it  obligatory 
JO  towns  tu  establish  and  sustain  schools,  but  for  near  a  century  and  half  left  them  free  as  to  th« 
mode  of  paying  the  teacher  and  providing  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  school.  Even  after  it  was 
made  compulsury  on  the  town  to  keep  a  literally  free  school  for  a  certain  number  of  months  in 
each  year,  out  of  a  tax  collected  with  other  taxes  of  the  town,  the  same  school  in  a  majority  of  tbe 
country  districts  was  continued  as  a  subscription  or  pay  school  under  the  tame  teacher,  by  the  pay 
ment  by  parents  of  a  certain  rate  fur  the  number  of  scholars  sent.  The  term  of  the  free  school  was 
a)so  prolonged  by  the  system  of  boarding  the  teacher  round  in  the  families  of  the  district,  and  by 
contributions  of  a  certain  quantity  of  «rood  for  each  scholar. 

t  **  The  barn  erected  by  Ezeklel  Cheever,  and  the  orchard  planted  by  him,  were  aAer  hia 
removal  to  Charlestown,  bought  by  the  feofees,  [committee  and  tmsteea  of  the  Grammar 
Bcbool]  and  presented  for  the  use  of  the  master."—  Felt't  HUtoty  ^  fynnck. 
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ihe  teacher  in  District  Schools  in  many  parts  of  New  England,  and 
operates  very  powerfully  to  drive  men  with  Cunilies  from  the  service 
of  the  public  schools. 

In  November,  1661,  Mr.  Cheever,  after  making  the  Free  School  at 
Ipswich  *'  famous  in  all  the  countr}',"  and  thereby,  according  to  Dr. 
Bentley,  making  Uiat  town  rank  in  literature  and  population  above 
other  towns  in  the  county  of  Essex,  removed  to  Charlvstown,  where 
early  efforts  had  been  made  to  establish  a  Town  Free  School,  by 
?-auting,  in  1647,  '*a  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  to  be  gathered  of  the 
town,"  and  by  the  rents  of  the  island,"  and  of  "  Mptik  Wear."  Of  his 
labors  here  we  find  but  scanty  memorials.  Even  in  these  early  days 
the  schoolmaster  was  not  always  paid  his  pittance  in  due  season ;  did 
not  always  find  his  school-house  in  good  repair,  and  had  reason  to 
complain  that  other  masters  ^  took  his  scholars,^*  and  thereby  doubt- 
less diminished  his  income  from  rates  or  quarter  bills.  On  the  3d 
November,  1666,  Mr.  Cheever  presented  the  following  "motion"  to 
the  selectmen : 

"  Firtit,  that  they  would  tako  care  the  school  honse  be  speedily  amended 
beoniue  it  is  much  out  of  repair. 

Secondly,  that  they  would  tako  care  that  his  yearly  salary  be  paid,  the  con- 
Btabli*8  being  much  behind  with  him. 

Thirdly,  putting  them  in  mind  of  their  promise  at  his  first  coming  to  town, 
▼iz.  tliat  no  other  schoolmaster  should  be  suffered,  or  set  up  in  the  town  so  as  he 
oonid  teach  the  same,  yet  now  Mr.  Mansfield  is  suffered  to  teach  and  tako  away 
his  scholars."* 

After  laboring  nine  years  at  Charlestown,  Mr.  Cheever  moved  over  to 
Boston,  Jan.  6th,  1670,  where  his  labors  were  continued  for  eight  and 
thirty  years — commencing  from  a  period  of  life  when  most  modem 
teachers  break  down.  The  manner  of  his  engagement  to  teach  the  **  Free 
Schoole,"  which  has  been  known  since  1790,  as  the  Latin  School,*  of 
Boston,  is  thus  recorded,  under  the  date  22.  10th  (December)  1670: 
"At  a  Meetinge  of  the  hon"^**.  Govern''.  Richard  Bellingham,  Esq. 
Major  Gcnerall  John  Leveret,  Edward  Tynge  Esq^  Majestrates,  Mr. 
John  Mayo,  Mr.  John  Oxenbridge,  Mr.  Thomas  Thatcher,  and  Mr. 

*  Frothinghftm'g  History  of  Charleitown,  p.  1S7.  lo  the  nme  jtmr  Mr.  FrothinghamglvMan 
Order  of  the  Selectmen  relative  to  the  beharjor  of  children  on  the  Lord's  Dajr,  In  which  Mr. 
Cheever  is  introduced  :  **  We  judge  it  our  dutjr  to  commend  it  as  our  affectionate  devire  to 
all  our  inhabitants,  concerne<l  herein  to  further  us  with  their  cheerful  endeavors,  and  that 
each  prrHon  whom  we  nominate  would  in  his  term  ait  before  the  youths  pew  on  Ixirds  day 
during  the  morning  and  evening  exorcise.  It  being  our  joint  expectation  that  all  youtba 
under  fifteen  years  of  age  unless  on  grounded  exemption  by  us,  do  constantly  sit  in  some  one 
of  those  three  pews  made  purposely  for  them.  It  is  our  desire  that  all  parents  and  governors 
will  require  their  children  and  servants  of  the  capacity  aforesaid  to  sit  and  continue  orderly 
In  those  pews  except  mr.  Cheevers  scholars,  who  are  required  to  alt  orderly  and  constantly 
in  the  pews  appointed  for  them  together.  It  is  moreover  commended  to  the  conscientiooi 
care  and  endeavour  of  those  that  do  sit  before  the  youths  pew«  lA)rds  days  to  observe  their 
carriage,  and  if  any  yuiiMi  shall  carry  it  rudely  and  irreverently  to  bring  them  before  one  of 
our  magistrates  with  convincing  testimony  that  due  course  may  be  taken  with  them  for  the 
discouragement  of  them  and  any  others  of  like  profane  behavior.'* 
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James  Allen  Eld'*,  Capt  Thomas  Lake,  Oapt  Jamss  Olliver,  Mr. 
John  Richards,  and  John  Joyliffe  selectmen  of  Bostone.  It  was  or- 
dered and  agreed  that  Mr.  Ezechiell  Chevers,  Mr.  Tomson  <b  Mr. 
Hiuksman  should  be  at  the  Crovem'*  house  that  day  sevennight  to 
treate  with  them  concerninge  the  free  schoole.**  **  At  a  Meetinge  of 
the  same  gentlemen  "  as  above,  wiih  the  addition  of  Mr.  Hezekiah 
Usher,  ^  it  was  agreed  and  ordered  that  Mr.  Ezechiell  Cheevers  should 
be  called  to  <fe  installed  in  the  free  schoole  as  head  Master  thereof, 
which  he,  being  then  present,  accepted  of:  likewise  that  Mr.  Thom- 
son should  be  invited  to  be  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Cheevers  in  his  worke 
in  the  schoole;  wh^*^  Mr.  Tompson,  beinge  present,  desired  time  to 
consider  of,  and  to  give  his  auswere ; — And  upon  the  third  day  of 
January,  gave  his  answer  to  Major  Generall  Leverett  in  the  negative, 
he  havinge  had  and  accepted  of,  a  call  to  Charlestowne.^'  On  the 
6th  day  of  the  next  month,  the  same  honorable  gentlemen,  excepting 
Mr.  Usher,  **  beinge  met  repaired  to  the  schoole  and  sent  for  Mr. 
Tompson  who,  when  he  came,  declared  his  removall  to  Charlestowne 
— and  resigned  up  the  possestion  of  the  schoole  and  schoole  house  to 
the  Govern''  <S&ca,  who  delivered  the  key  and  possestion  of  the  schoole 
house  to  Mr.  Ezechiell  Cheevers  as  the  sole  Masf.  thereof.  And  it 
was  farther  agreed  that  the  said  Mr.  Cheevers  should  be  allowed 
sixtie  pounds  p.  an.  for  his  seruice  in  the  schoole,  out  of  the  towne 
rates,  and  rents  that  belonge  to  the  schoole — and  the  possestion,  and 
use  of  y*  schoole  house." 

*The  foregoing  traiivcript  from  the  Town  Records  are  printed  from  Gould's  "Aecount  of 
the  tVee  Sehoola  in  Boston^"  first  published  in  the  "*  Prize  Book,  No.  IV.,  of  the  Publick  Latin 
School,"  in  1823.  Mr.  Gould  (Benjamin  A.)  was,  for  twenty  eight  years,  (1814  to  1838),  head 
master  of  this  school ;  and,  under  his  administration.  It  rose  from  a  temporary  depression  to 
vhich  it  had  been  gradually  ialliag  under  his  predecessor,  into  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  firom 
which  it  has  never  again  declined.  He  is  still  liTing  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  green  old  age,  whicb 
seems  to  have  descended  as  an  heir-loom  from  Master  Cheever  to  his  successors.  His  Ae- 
eount  of  the  System  of  Public  or  Free  Schools  in  Boston  Was  a  vdnable  contribution  to  the 
educational  literature  of  the  day,  and  helped  to  raise  public  attention  in  other  cities  of  tbs 
stale  and  country  to  a  higher  standard  of  popular  education  thau  had  been  reached  or  regard- 
•d  as  practicable  out  of  Boston. 

The  History  of  *'the  Free  Schools,"  the  public  schools  and  other  means  of  Popular 
Education  generally  in  Boston,  from  its  fintt  Inception  in  the  entreating  of  ^  Brother  Philemon 
Pormont  to  become  schoolmaster  for  the  teaching  and  nurturing  of  children  "  In  1634.  the  set- 
ting apart  of  grants  of  land,  and  allowanees  from  the  common  stock,  the  protection  of  tmat 
estates  and  bequests  for  school  purposes,  and  the  raising  of  additional  maintainance  by  sub> 
■cripticn  in  1^6  to  reduce  the  rate  of  tuition  in  higher,  as  well  as  elementary  instructfon— 
throngi  all  the  stages  of  progress, — the  Introduction  of  the  dame  School,  Grammar  School, 
Charity  School,  Writing  Gkshonl,  the  admisslou  of  girls  as  well  as  boys,  tbs  Primary  School, 
the  English  High  School,  and  the  Normal  School,— the  Reformatory  and  Farm  School— ths 
Library,— Social,  Incorporated,  and  Free,— the  Public  Press,  flrom  the  Newsletter  of  1704, 
to  the  Quarterly,  Monthly,  Weekly,  and  Daily  issue,— the  Debating  Class  and  Public  Lecture 
In  all  their  agencies  and  helps  of  self-education  and  social  and  literary  amusement,  as  well 
as  of  scienliflc  research— a  History  of  Public  Schools  and  Popular  Education  in  Boston  from 
1630  to  1866,  embrscing  a  connected  view  of  all  the  instftutions  and  agencies  which 
■apply  the  deficiency,  and  determine  the  character  of  the  Instructfon  given  In  the  Homes  and 
the  Schools  of  a  people,  would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  eontributione,  which  eoald  be 
made  to  the  HiaToar  of  AnBaicAii  Civiluation  and  the  Paooasaa  of  Socibtt 


i 


The  SCHOOL  IIO USE  into  which  Mr,  Cheever  was  itutalled  u 
the  "sole  Master,"  hj  the  Honourable  Govenor,  nnd  Mngutrstes  c' 
the  Colony,  the  BIdera  of  the  CburchM,  and  Selectmen  of  tlie  Town 
of  Boston,  snd  in  which  he  continued  to  sway  "the  rod  of  empire" 
for  thirty-five  years  over  "  goTcnors,  judges,  ministen,  magistrates, 
and  merchanla  yet  in  their  teens,"  is  thus  represented,* 


The  SCHOOL  itself  under  faia  long,  faithful,  and  distinguished  ser- 
vices became  the  principal  classical  school  not  only  of  Massachusetta 
Buy,  but  according  to  Rev.  Dr.  Prince, "  of  the  Brilisb  Colonies,  if  not 
of  all  America." 

•  For  ihii  Ti|utt[«  of  Mr.  Ctittia't  Bebonl-hoiug,  ■•  v*  Indebud  W  Iha  lUr.  Ed«>rd  B. 
Bilr,  or  WnriMcr 

"CtaHicr'nietiHiMiDUHaCBuplHlludaiillwNonliiHleof  Seluwl  KTHt,  ntvij  apputlt 
tlif  prcKDI  Ilorlkununl  Hill.  Il  wu  luft  inoajh  to  eouuln  ooe  handred  uJ  Bit]'  paplk. 
ailheprMMil  timt.  the  ful  wilt  or  Ihc  SIdb*  VIUfKl  Mudi  an  tharileoC  the  aid  bulMlBf, 
which  wu  rtmuTnl,  atltt  much  controrenj.  lo  d»Ka  iwiiD  lor  Ih*  balMlnf  of  iht  Chapd, 
In  IT48.  Tht  Duilliic  of  ihe  old  buildhif,  ud  >iHiic(«Mral  akHch  of  lu  ippunnu  ijipcu 
on  u  old  m>ip  of  Biwan,  dUcd  17%  of  ohkh,  ■  mpjr  ii  now  lu  pobkbiod  of  Mr  Puldfer, 
of  Bualan  On  tbi>  Dup,  eTcrf  bulldlof  wu  npraenttd,  od  the  ipol  it  occuoicd.  wilh  Hint 
tObn  u  prteirioD.    From  thlanip  CliHTtr'i  Kbool-haatc  <•  nprntnttn  in  lliii  alieKh. 

not  ipjirar.  Aa  Kinl'a  Chapel  wa«  mateiiall/  ealufni  in  ITID,  It  Ua  been  rcprtieiited  hen 
■a  bcinf.  ID  Cheaeer'a  tine,  aonuwhal  ahorler  than  in  IbE  ■uthoril]'  alludnl  (o.  In  u  earJj 
print,  dtaerlhad  b/  Dr.  Qraanvood,  a  crown  wia  repraaanled  balow  lla  Tant,  which  hat, 
therefore,  been  placed  there  In  Ihia  aketch." 

Mr.  Gniild  iniroducn  Into  hi*  nMlce  of  tta*  eamrvf  eny  which  atleoiM  Ih«  rFtnanl  of 
the  old  achool  boiue,  la  mail*  ronra  Ihr  aa  (iilarienKal  of  the  church,  Iha  IblhiwiDf  Ik- 
pruniplu  eplpioi  vtrinm  by  Joaeph  Oreen.  Eaqr.,  a>d  atnt  to  Hi.  Lorell  in  IheScluisl, 


n  for  a  HUrory  ijf  Iht  Lali*  School  ^  BoMlan."  {IB  whtcii  hi 


landaltiarialualilt 
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Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  internal  economy  of  the  school  under 
Mr.  Cheever's  charge,  of  the  age  at  which  pupils  were  admitted,  the 
motives  to  study  and  good  behavior  appealed  to,  the  punishments  in- 
flicted, as  well  as  on  the  importance  attached  to  religious  training  in 
the  family  and  the  school  at  that  day,  in  the  biographies  of  several 
of  his  pupils  who  became  eminent  in  after  life. 

The  Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  John  Barnard,  of  Marblehead, 
drawn  up  by  him,  in  1766,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  at  the  request 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  of  Yale  College,  and  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society — Third  series. 
Vol.  v.,  p.  177  to  243,  contains  a  sketch  of  his  school  experience 
under  Mr.  Cheever^s  tuition,  and  glimpses  of  the  family  and  colIe<2;e 
training  of  that  early  day.  In  the  extracts  which  follow,  the  chasms 
are  found  in  the  mutilated  manuscript,  and  the  words  printed  in 
Italics  are  inserted  from  conjecture  by  the  Publishing  Committee  of 
the  Society. 

**  I  was  born  at  Boston,  6th  November  1681 ;  descended  from  reputable  ]>arent8, 
viz.  John  and  Esther  Barnard,  remarkable  for  their  piety  and  benevolence,  who 
devoted  nie  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  from  my  very 
birth ;  and  accordingly  took  special  care  to  instruct  me  themselves  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion,  and  kept  me  close  at  school  to  furnish  my  young 
mind  with  the  knowledge  of  letters.  By  that  time  I  had  a  little  passed  my  sixth 
year,  I  had  led  my  reading-school,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  my  mistress  made 
me  a  sort  of  usher,  appointing  me  tof  teach  some  children  that  were  older  than 
myself,  as  well  as  smaller  ones ;  and  in  which  time  I  had  read  my  Bible  through 
thrice.  My  parents  thought  me  to  be  weakly,  because  of  my  thin  habit  and  pole 
countenance,  and  therefore  sent  me  into  the  country,  where  I  spent  my  seyenth 
summer,  and  by  the  change  of  air  and  diet  and  exercise  I  grew  more  fleshy  and 
hardy ;  and  that  I  might  not  lose  my  reading,  was  put  to  a  school-mistress,  and 
returned  home  in  the  fall. 

In  the  spring  1689,  of  my  eighth  year  I  was  sent  to  the  grammar-sohool, 

*  Of  the  author  of  this  autobiofrrsphy,  the  Rer.  Dr.  Chauncey,  of  BoftoD,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Stiles,  dated  May  6,  1768,  saya :  *'  He  is  now  in  his  eighty-aeventh  year.  I  esteem  him  one  of 
our  greatest  men.  He  is  equalled  by  few  in  regard  either  of  invention,  liTelinesa  of  imafiua* 
tlon,  or  strenjfth  and  clearness  in  reaKnuing."  On  the  burning  of  the  Library  of  Harrard 
College,  in  1764,  he  presented  many  bouka  from  his  own  library,  and  imported  others  from 
England  to  the  value  of  ten  pounds  sterling ;  and,  In  his  will,  bequeathed  two  hundred 
pounds  to  the  same  institution.  He  died  January  IM,  1770,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
"  Of  his  charities,"  he  remarlu,  in  his  autobiography,  '*  1  always  thought  the  tenth  of  my  in- 
come due  to  our  great  Melchisedeclc.  My  private  ones  are  known  unto  God ;  but,  there  is 
one  way  of  service  I  venture  to  tell  you  of;  I  have  generally  Icept  two  boys  of  poor  parents 
St  school,  and,  by  this  means,  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  up,  from  unliicely  Cunilies, 
such  as  have  made  good  men,  and  valuable  members  of  the  Commonwealth." 

fit  appears  from  this  statement  that  thisunnsmed  school-mistress  adopted  the  monitoriai 
system  a  century  and  more  before  Bell,  or  Lancaster,  or  their  respective  adherents  convulsed 
Che  educational  world  of  England  by  their  claims  to  its  authorship.  She  applied  the  princi- 
ple of  mutual  instruction  which  is  as  old  as  the  human  family,  and  which  has  been  tried 
to  some  extent,  in  all  probability,  in  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  many  schools  in  every 
sge  of  the  world.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  system,  with  much  of  the  modern  machinery  of 
monitors,  was  adopted  by  Trotzendorf,  in  Germany,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  by  PauleC 
In  Frsnco,  many  years  before  these  two  champions  of  an  economical  system  of  popular  edu- 
cation, by  means  of  one  head  master,  with  boys  and  girls  for  assistants,  in  a  school  of  "siany 
Aundred  children,  ever  sK  up  their  model  schools  in  Madras  or  London 
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under  the  taition  of  the  aged,  Tenerable,  and  justly  famont  Mr.  Ezekiel  Chcover. 
But  afV'r  a  few  weeks,  an  odd  accident  drove  me  from  the  school.  There  was 
an  older  lad  entered  the  school  the  same  week  with  me ;  we  strove  who  should 
outdo ;  and  he  beat  me  by  the  help  of  a  brother  in  the  upper  class,  who  stood 
behind  master  with  the  accidence  open  for  him  to  read  out  off;  by  which  moans 
he  could  TQii.W  his  *  *  three  and  four  times  in  a  forenoon,  and  the  tame  in 
the  ail.riioon ;  but  I  who  had  no  such  help,  and  was  obliged  to  commit  all  to 
memory,  could  not  keep  pace  with  him  ;  so  that  he  would  be  always  one  lecson 
before  me.  My  ambition  could  not  birar  to  be  outdone,  and  in  such  a  fiauduKiit 
mauuer,  and  therefore  I  kft  the  school.  About  this  time  arrived  a  dissentinff 
minister  from  blngl.'ind,  who  opened  a  private  school  for  reading,  writing,  and 
Latin.  My  good  fkther  put  mo  under  his  tuition,  with  whom  I  spent  a  ytar  and 
a  half.  The  gentleinun  receiving  but  little  encouragement,  threw  up  his  school, 
and  returned  me  to  my  father,  and  again  I  was  sent  to  my  aged  Mr.  Clieever,  who 
placed  me  in  the  lowest  class  ;  but  finding  I  soon  read  through  my  *  *  *  « 
in  a  few  weeks  he  advanced  me  to  the  •  •  •  ^  and  the  next  year  made 
me  the  head  of  it. 

In  the  time  of  my  absence  from  Mr.  Cheever,  it  pleased  God  to  take  to  him- 
self my  dear  mother,  who  was  not  only  a  very  virtuous,  but  a  very  'intelligent 
woman.  She  wa$  exceeding  fond  of  my  learning,  and  taught  me  to  pray.  My 
good  father  also  instructed  me,  and  made  a  little  closet  for  me  to  retire  to  for  my 
morning  and  evening  devotion.  But,  alas  !  how  childish  and  Aypocritical  were 
all  my  pretensions  to  piety,  there  being  little  or  no  serious  thoughts  of  God  and 
religion  in  me.        ••••••••••• 

Though  my  master  advanced  me,  as  above,  yet  I  was  a  very  naughty  boy, 
much  given  to  play,  insomuch  that  he  at  length  openly  declared,  *^  You  Barnard, 
I  know  you  can  do  well  enough  if  you  will ;  but  you  are  so  full  of  play  that  you 
hinder  your  classmates  from  getting  their  lessons ;  and  therefore,  if  any  of  them 
cannot  perform  their  duty,  I  shall  correct  you  for  it."  One  unlucky  day,  one 
of  my  classmates  did  not  look  into  his  book,  and  therefore  could  not  say  his 
lesson,  thcmgh  I  called  upon  him  once  and  again  to  mind  his  book :  upon  which 
our  mastt*r  beat  me.  I  told  master  the  reason  why  he  could  not  say  his  lesson 
was,  his  declarxn^  he  would  beat  me  if  any  of  the  class  were  wanting  in  their 
duty  ;  since  which  this  boy  would  not  look  into  his  book,  though  I  called  upon 
him  to  mind  his  book,  as  the  class  could  witness.  The  boy  was  pleased  with  my 
being  correcteii,  and  persisted  in  his  neglect,  for  which  I  was  still  corrected,  and 
that  for  several  days.  I  thought,  in  justice,  I  ought  to  correct  the  boy,  and 
oompel  him  to  a  better  temper ;  and  therefore,  af\er  school  was  done,  I  went 
np  to  him,  and  told  him  I  liad  been  beaten  several  times  for  his  neglect ;  and 
since  master  would  not  correct  him  I  would,  and  I  should  do  so  as  often  as  I 
was  corrected  for  him  ;  and  then  drubbed  him  heartily.  The  boy  never  came  to 
school  any  more,  and  so  that  unhappy  affiiir  ended. 

Though  I  was  often  beaten  for  my  play,  and  my  little  roguish  tricks,  yet  I 
donH  remember  that  I  was  ever  beaten  for  my  book  more  tlian  once  or  twlee. 
One  of  these  was  upon  this  occasion.  Master  put  our  class  upon  turning  .^Esop^s 
Fables  into  Latin  verse.  Some  dull  fellows  made  a  shift  to  perform  this  to  accept- 
ance ;  but  I  was  so  much  duller  at  this  exercise,  that  I  could  make  nothing  of  it ; 
f(ir  which  master  corrected  me,  and  this  he  did  two  or  three  days  going.  I  had 
honestly  tried  my  possibles  to  perform  the  task ;  but  having  no  poetical  fancy, 
nor  then  a  capacity  opened  of  expressing  the  same  idea  by  a  variation  of  phrases, 
though  I  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  prosody,  I  found  I  could  do  nothing ;  and 
therefore  plainly  told  my  master,  that  I  had  diligently  labored  all  I  could  to  i)er- 
form  what  he  required,  and  perceiving  I  had  no  genius  for  it,  I  thought  it  was  in 
vain  to  strive  against  nature  any  longer ;  and  he  never  more  required  it  of  me, 
Nor  had  I  any  thing  of  a  poetical  genius  till  aftei«I  had  been  at  College  some 
time,  when  upon  reading  some  of  Mr.  Cowley's  works,  I  was  highly  pleased,  and 
a  new  sc^^ne  opened  before  me. 

I  remember  once,  in  making  a  piece  of  Latin,  my  master  found  fault  with  the 
83mtjix  of  one  word,  which  was  not  so  used  by  me  heedlessly,  but  designedly,  and 
therefore  I  told  him  there  was  a  plain  grammar  rule  for  it.  lie  angrily  replied, 
there  was  no  such  rule.  I  took  the  grammar  and  showed  the  rule  to  him.  Then 
he  smilingly  said,  **Thou  art  a  brave  boy ;  I  had  forgot  it*'  And  no  wonder ; 
for  he  was  then  above  eighty  yean  old. 
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We  continne  these  extracts  beyond  the  passages  which  relate  to 
Mr.  Barnard^s  experience  in  Mr.  Cheever^s  school,  because  they  throw 

light  on  college  life  at  that  time. 

'*  From  the  grammar  school  I  was  admitted  into  the  coTlego,  io  Cambridg«e,  in 
New  England,  in  July,  1 G96,  under  the  Presidentship  of  the  very  reverend  and 
exoelleut  Dr.  Increase  Miitlicr,  (who  gave  me  for  a  thesis,  Habenti  dabitur,)  and 
the  tutorage  of  those  two  great  men,  Mr.  John  Leverctt,  (afterwards  President,) 
and  Mr.  VVilliam  Brattle,  (afterwards  the  wortliy  minister  of  Cambridge.)  Mr. 
Lcverett  becume  my  special  tutor  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  to  whom  succeeded 
Mr.  Jabcz  Fitch,  (afterwards  the  ministor  of  Ipswich  with  Mr.  .Jolm  Rogers,  who, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  church  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  removed  to 
them.)  Upon  my  entering  into  college,  I  became  chamber-mate,  the  first  year, 
to  a  senior  and  a  junior  sophister ;  which  might  have  been  greatly  to  my  advan- 
tage, hiul  they  been  of  a  studious  disposition,  and  ma:le  any  considerable  progreo* 
in  literature.  But,  alas !  tbey  were  an  idle  pack,  who  knew  but  little,  and  toi»k 
no  piiins  to  increase  their  knowledge.  Wlien  therefore,  according  to  my  dis- 
position, wliieli  was  ambitious  to  excel,  I  applied  myself  close  to  books,  and  began 
to  look  forward  into  the  next  yearns  exercises,  this  unhappy  pair  greatly  discou- 
raged me,  and  beat  me  off  from  my  studies,  so  that  by  their  persuasions  I  foolii«hly 
threw  by  my  books,  and  soon  became  as  idle  as  they  were.  Oh  !  how  banefal  i* 
It  to  be  linked  with  bad  company  !  and  what  a  vile  heart  had  I  to  hearken  to  their 
wretched  pei-suasions  !  I  never,  after  this,  recovered  a  good  studious  disposition, 
while  I  was  at  college.  Having  a  ready,  quick  memory,  which  rendered  the 
oommon  exercises  of  the  ooll^^  easy  to  me,  and  being  an  active  youth,  I  was 
hurried  almost  continually  into  one  diversion  or  another,  and  gave  myself  to  no 
particular  studies,  and  therefore  made  no  gi'eat  proficiency  in  any  part  of  solid 
learnitig.        •♦•••••••••• 

In  July,  1700, 1  took  my  first  degree,  Dr.  Increase  Mather  being  President; 
after  which  I  returned  to  my  honored  father^s  house,  where  I  betook  mywif  to 
olose  studying,  and  humbling  myself  before  God  with  fasting  and  prayer,  implor- 
ing the  pardon  of  all  my  sins,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  begging  the 
divine  Spirit  to  sanctify  me  throughout,  in  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  and  fit  me  for, 
and  use  me  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  direct  and  bless  ail  my  studies  to 
that  end.  I  joined  to  the  Noith  Church  in  Boston,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  two  Mathers.  Some  time  in  November,  17()2,  I  was  visited  with  a  fever  and 
sore  throat,  but  through  the  mercy  of  God  to  a  poor  sinful  creature,  in  a  few  da^is 
1  recovered  a  gtxxl  state  of  health ;  and  from  that  Ume  to  this,  November,  1 766, 
1  have  never  had  any  sickness  that  has  confined  me  to  my  bed. 

While  I  continued  at  my  good  fat  he  r*s  I  prosecuted  my  studies;  and  looked 
aomething  into  the  mathematics,  though  I  gained  but  little ;  our  advantages  there- 
for being  noways  equal  to  what  they  have,  who  now  have  the  great  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  Dr.  Halley,  and  some  other  mathematicians,  for  their  guidt-s.  About 
this  time  I  made  a  visit  to  the  college,  as  I  generally  did  onoe  or  twice  a  year, 
where  I  remember  the  conversation  turning  upon  the  mathematies,  one  of  the 
company,  who  was  a  considerable  proficient  in  them,  observing  my  ignorance, 
■aid  to  me  he  would  give  me  a  question,  which  if  I  answered  in  a  month's  close 
application,  he  should  account  me  an  apt  scholar.  He  gave  me  the  question.  I, 
who  Wiis  ashamed  of  the  reproach  Ciist  upon  me,  set  m3r8elf  hard  to  work,  and  in 
afortnight^s  time  returned  Iiim  a  solution  of  the  question,  both  by  trigonometry 
and  geometry,  with  a  canon  by  which  to  resolve  all  questions  of  the  like  nature. 
When  I  showed  it  to  him,  he  was  surprised,  said  it  was  right,  and  owned  he 
knew  no  way  of  resolving  it  but  by  algebra,  which  I  was  an  utterly  stranger 
to.     I  also  gave  myself  to  the  study  of  the  Biblical  Hebrew,  tamed  the  Lord's 

r raver,  the  creed,  and  part  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism  into  Hebrew,  (for  which 
had  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  for  my  corrector,)  and  entered  on  the  task  of  finding 
the  radix  of  every  Hebrew  word  in  the  Bible,  with  designs  to  form  a  Hebrew 
Concordance ;  but  when  !  had  proceeded  through  a  few  chapters  in  Genesn,  I  foond 
the  work  was  done  to  my  hand  by  one  of  the  Buxtorfs.  So  I  hiid  it  by.  *  * 
About  two  months  before  I  took  my  second  degree,  the  reverend  and  deserv- 
edly famous  Mr.  Samuel  Willard,  then  Vice-President,  called  upon  me,  (though 
I  lired  in  Boston,)  to  give  a  common-plaoo  in  the  college  hall ;  which  I  did,  the 
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httter  end  of  June,  (torn  3.  Peter,  i.  20, 31,  endcftvoring  to  prare  the  d'lTine  impi- 
ration  and  authority  of  the  holy  Scriptares.  When  I  had  conolndt'd,  the  PriwdeDt 
was  Bo  good  as  to  say  opeDly  in  the  hull,  ^  Bene  fecittuBamarde^  ei  gratiat  ag9 
tibV     Under  him  I  took  my  seoond  de^^ree  in  Jnly,  n03." 

Id  TurrcIPs  '^  Life  and  Character  of  Rev.  BeDJamin  Colman,  D.  D., 
«ate  pastor  of  a  church  in  Boston,  New  England,  who  deceased 
August  29,  1747,^  and  published  in  1740,  there  is  the  following 
sketch  of  the  school  life  of  this  eminent  divine. 

*^  He  was  of  a  tender  constitution  from  his  birth,  and  very  backward  in  his  epeeek 
and  reading  till  he  arrived  to  the  age  of  Jive  year*;  when,  at  once,  he  grew  for- 
ward in  both,  and  entered  (in  1678)  young  and  small  into  tlu'  Chrammar  School 
under  the  tuition  of  the  venerable  and  learned  Mr.  Exekiel  Cheever.  His 
q>rightly  genius  and  advances  in  li-arniiig  were  soon  (with  pleasure)  <>Im<  rved  by 
his  preceptor^  insomuch,  that,  in  his  first  and  second  years,  he  was  scverul  times 
called  upon  by  him  to  reprove  and  shame  some  duU  boy»  of  upper  forms,  when 
they  grtisly  failed  in  their  catechism  and  some  low  ezeroises.  He  was  fired  with 
a  laudable  ambition  of  excelling  at  his  book,  and  a  fear  of  being  outdone.  By  hit 
indubtry  at  home,  he  always  kept  foremost,  or  equal  to  the  best  of  the  form  at 
■chool ;  and,  a  great  advantage  he  hail  (which,  at  that  time,  gave  him  no  little  (pain 
hi  the  promptness,  diligence,  and  brightnera  of  his  intimate  comp;ini(in,  Prout,  who 
used  to  spend  his  hours  out  of  sohuol,  generally,  in  studios  with  him,  the  two  or 
three  last  years  of  his  life;  and,  their  preceptor  used,  openly,  t«)  compare  their 
exercises,  and,  sometimes,  declare  ho  knew  not  which  were  bc»t,  and,  bid  Colman 
take  heed,  for,  the  first  time  he  was  outdone,  Prout  should  have  his  |)laee.  But, 
alas !  a  violent  fever  seized  the  lovely,  shining,  ambitious  boy,  and  suildenly  carried 
him  to  an  higher  form,  to  the  great  grief  as  well  as  hurt  of  Colman^  who  was 
now  \e(t  without  a  rival,  and,  so  without  a  spur  to  daily  care  and  labour.  How- 
ever, he  followed  his  studies  so  well  that  he  was  qualified  for  an  admission  into 
Harvard  Coll^^  in  the  year  1 G88. 

His  early  piety  was  equal  to  his  learning.  His  pious  Mother  (as  he  records  it, 
to  her  eternal  honour),  like  LemueVe^  travailed  in  pain  through  his  infancy  ana 
childhood  for  the  new  birth ;  and,  to  her  instructions  and  corrections  added  her 
oommands  and  admonitions  respecting  every  thing  that  was  religious  and  holy 
and,  in  a  particular  manner,  about  the  duty  of  praying  to  Grod  in  secret,  and,  also 
caused  him  and  her  other  children  to  retire  and  pray  together,  and  for  one  an 
other  on  the  Lord^s  Days  at  noon. 

While  a  eehool-hoy  for  a  course  of  years,  he  and  some  of  his  companions,  b^ 
their  own  proposal  to  each  other,  under  the  enooui'agcment  of  their  parent*^  ana, 
with  the  consent  of  their  preceptor^  used  to  spend  a  part  of  Saturdays  in  the  after- 
noon in  prayer  together  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Colman.  which  coutinui  d  until  their 
leaving  the  school  and  going  to  college :  MatheVy  Baker,  Prout,  Pool,  Townttnd 
were  of  this  number ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  behaved  decently  and  seriously  in 
these  early  exercises  of  piety  and  devotion. 

After  his  admission  into  college,  he  grew  in  piety  and  learning,  and  in  favor 
with  God  and  man.  He  performed  all  his  exercises  to  good  acceptance ;  many  of 
them  had  the  applauses  of  his  learned  tutor,  Mr.  Johnneverett.  He  was  nmch 
animated  to  the  study  of  the  liberal  sciences,  and  to  make  the  utmost  improve- 
ment in  them  from  Uie  shining  example  of  the  excellent  Pemberton,  who  was  a 
year  before  him  in  standing.  To  be  next  to  him  seems  to  bound  his  ambition 
until  he  passed  his  degrees  of  Batchelor  and  Master  of  Arts,  which  he  did  in  the 
years  1692  and  95,  under  the  Presidentship  of  the  memorable  Dr.  Increat€ 
Mather.  When  he  prononnoed  the  public  Oration,  on  taking  his  Master's  De- 
gree, his  thin  and  slender  appearance,  his  soft  and  delicate  voice,  an<l  the  red 
spots  in  his  cheeks,  caused  the  audience  in  general  to  conclude  him  bordering  on 
a  consumption,  and  to,  be  designed  but  for  a  few  weeks  of  life. 

From  the  bright  but  brief  career  of  joung  Prout,  and  from  the 
^  red  spots  ^  on  the  cheeks  of  the  gifted  Colman,  we  fear  that  Mr. 
Cheever  did  not  alwajrs  temper  the  undue  ardor  of  his  pupils. 
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Of  Mr.  Cheever^s  discipIiDe,  we  may  form  some  notion  from  the 
testimony  of  his  pupils.  The  following  lines  from  Coote^s  *^  English 
Schoolmaster,"  a  famous  manual*  of  that  day  in  England,  may  have 
been  the  substance  of  his  ^*  school  code." 


THE   ■CIIOOLMABTER   TO    III8   ■CHOI^RS. 


"  Mjr  child  and  Kholar  take  (rood  heed 
unto  the  words  that  here  are  set, 
And  see  thou  do  accordiugly, 
or  else  be  sure  thou  shalt  be  beat 

First,  I  commaad  thee  God  to  serve, 
then,  to  thy  parents,  duty  yield ; 

Unto  all  men  be  courteous, 
and  mannerly,  in  town  and  field. 

Tour  cloaths  unbuttoned  do  not  use, 
let  not  your  hose  ungartered  be ; 

Have  handicerchief  in  readiness. 
Wash  hands  and  face,  or  see  not  ms. 

Lose  not  your  books,  ink-horns,  or  pens, 
nor  girdle,  garters,  hat  or  band, 

Let  shooen  be  tyed,  pin  sliirt-band  close, 
keep  well  your  hands  at  any  hand. 


If  broken-hos'd  or  shoe'd  you  go, 

or  slovenly  in  your  array. 
Without  a  girdle,  or  untrust, 

then  you  and  I  must  have  a  fray. 

If  that  thou  cry,  or  talk  aloud, 
or  books  do  rend,  or  strike  with  knife 

Or  laugh,  or  play  unlawfully, 
then  you  and  I  must  be  at  strife. 

If  that  you  curse,  miscall,  or  swear. 
If  that  you  pick,  filch,  steal,  or  lye; 

If  you  forget  a  scholar's  part, 
then  must  you  sure  your  points  untje. 

If  that  to  school  yon  do  not  go, 
when  time  doth  call  you  to  the  Mine ; 

Or,  if  you  loiter  in  ttie  streets, 
when  we  do  meet,  then  look  for  blama. 


Wherefore,  my  child,  behave  thyself, 

so  decently,  in  all  assay  a, 
That  thou  may'st  purchase  parents  love, 

and  eke  obtain  thy  master's  praise." 

Although  he  was  doubtless  a  strict  disciplinarian,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  affectionate  manner  in  which  his  ]mpils,  Mather,  Barnard,  and 
Colman  speak  of  him,  and  the  traditionary  reputation  which  has  de- 
scended with  his  name,  that  his  venerable  presence  was  accompanied 
by  *^  an  agreeable  mixture  of  majesty  and  sweetness,  both  in  his  voice 
and  countenance,*'  and  that  he  secured  at  once  obedience,  reverence, 
and  love. 

*  The  following  is  the  titlepsge  of  this  once  famous  school-book,  printed  from  a  copy  of 

tbt  fortieth  edition,  presented  to  the  author  of  this  sketch,  by  George  Livermore,  Esq.,  of 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

"Tm 

ENGLISH 

SOHOOL-M  ASTBK. 

Tesehing  all  his  Scholars,  of  what  age  so  ever,  the  most  easy,  short,  and  perfect  order  of 

distinct  Reading,  and  true  Writing  our  English-tongue,  that  hath 

ever  yet  been  known  or  pubtislied  by  any. 

4nd  further  also,  teacheth  a  direct  course,  how  many  unskilful  person  may  easily  both  under* 

stand  any  hard  English  words,  which  they  siiall  In  Scripturea,  Sermons,  or  else- where  hear 

or  read ;  and  also  be  made  able  to  use  the  same  aptly  themsehres;  and  generally  whatsoever 

\i  necessarv  to  be  known  for  the  Engtith  speech :  so  that  he  wliich  hath  this  book  only  used* 

eth  to  buy  no  other  to  make  him  fit  from  bis  Letters  to  ihe  Orammar- School,  for  an 

Apprentice,  or  any  other  private  use,  so  far  as  concrrneth  Engtioh :  And 

therefore  it  is  made  not  only  for  Children,  though  ihe  first  book 

be  meer  childish  for  them,  but  also  for  all  other ;  especially 

for  those  that  are  ignorant  iu  ihe  Latin  Tongue. 

In  th«  next  Paga  the  Sehoiil- Matter  hangeth  forth  his  Table  to  the  view  ol  all  beholders,  set- 
ting forth  some  of  the  chief  Commodities  of  his  profession. 

Devised  for  thy  sake  that  waotest  anv  part  of  this  skill :  bjEdtoard  CooU,  Master  of  the  Fres> 

pchoolin  Saint  Edmund' •■Bury. 

Perused  and  approved  hyjpuMick  Authority:  and  now  the  40  time  imprinted:  with  certain 

Cojnee  to  write  by,  at  the  md  of  thit  Ehok,  added. 

Printsd  by  A.  M.  and  R,  R.  for  tbt  Company  of  Stationere^  1680 
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Of  the  text-books  used  bj  Mr.  Cheever, — ^to  what  extent  the  New 
England  Primer  had  superseded  the  Rojal  Primer  of  Great  Britain, 
-  -whether  James  Hodder  encountered  as  sharp  a  competition  as  anj 
of  the  Arithmeticians  of  this  day, — whether  Lawrence  Eachard,  or 
G.  Meriton,  gave  aid  in  the  study  of  G^graphy  at  that  early  day,  we 
shall  not  speak  in  this  place,  except  of  one  of  which  he  was  author.* 

During  his  residence  at  New  Haven  he  composed  The  Accidence, 
*^A  short  introduction  to  the  Latin  Tonffue^*^  which,  prior  to  1790, 
had  passed  through  twenty  editions,  and  was  for  more  than  a  century 
the  hand-book  of  most  of  the  Latin  scholars  of  New  England.  We 
have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  20th  edition,  with  the  following  title 
page: 

'*A  VIORT 

INTRODUCTION 

TO  TBB 

LATIN  LANGUAGE: 

For  the  Um  of  the 

Loner  f\irma  in  the  Latin  SckocL 

Being  the 

ACCIDENCE, 

AbrMced  and  compiled  In  that  mo^t  ew»y  and  accurate  Method,  wherein  tha  ikmooi  Mr. 

KsniBL  Cbbsvbr  taught,  and  which  he  found  the  moat  adTantageoua,  by  Beventy  Tear'a 

Bxperienca. 

To  which  ia  added, 
A  Cataloodb  of  Irregular  Noniia,  and  Verba,  diapooed  AlphabtlicaHy. 

The  Twentieth  Edition. 

aA  LBM : 
Printed  and  Sold  by  Satnud  HaU^  mdoclxxxy." 

This  little  book  embodies  Mr.  Cheever^s  method  of  teaching  the 
rudiments  of  the  La[in  language,  and  was  doubtless  suggested  or 
abridged  from  some  larger  manual  used  in  the  schools  of  London  at 
the  time,  with  alterations  suggested  by  his  own  scholarly  attainments,, 
and  his  experience  as  a  teacher.  It  has  been  much  admired  by  good 
judges  for  its  clear,  logical,  and  comprehensive  exhibition  of  the  first 
principles  and  leading  inflexions  of  the  language.  The  R^.  Samuel 
Bentley,  D.  D.,  of  Salem,  (bom  1758,  and  died  1819),  a  great  anti- 
quarian and  collector  of  school-books,  in  some  ^  Notes  for  an  Address- 
on  Education,"  after  speaking  of  Mr.  Clieever's  labors  at  Ipswich  as 
mainly  instrumental  in  placing  that  town,  '^  in  literature  and  popula- 
tion, above  all  the  towns  of  Essex  County,**  remarks:  — 

**  His  Accidence  was  the  wonder  of  the  age,  and  though,  at  hb  biographer 
and  pupil,  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  observed,  it  had  not  excluded  the  oriffinal  grammar, 
it  pansed  through  eighteen  editions  before  the  Revolution,  and  had  been  used  as 
generally  as  any  elementary  work  ever  known.  The  fiimiliar  epistles  of  this 
master  to  his  son,  minister  of  Marblehead,  are  all  worthy  of  the  age  of  ErMmns, 
and  of  the  days  of  Ascham. 

^  Before  Mr.  Cbeevor's  Aooidence  obtained,  Mr.  John  Brinsley's  method  had 
obtained,  and  thi^  was  pablished  in  161 1,  three  years  before  Cheever  was  bom 
It  ia  in  question  and  answer,  and  was  undoabtcdly  known  to  Cheever,  who  has 
availed  himadf  of  the  expression,  bat  has  most  ingenkHiBly  reduced  it  V>  the  form 

*  Unleai  some  one,  whh  more  abandant  material  In  hand,  will  undertake  the  task,  we  shall 
prepare  ere  k>nf  a  Paper  on  the  Early  School  Books  of  thia  eoontry,  pubUabed  prior  to  1800^ 
with  an  approximation,  at  least,  to  the  number  Issued  sines  thst  date. 
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»r  hifl  Aooidence, — 134  small  4to  pages  to  79  small  12mo.,  with  the  addition  of 
sn  excellent  Table  of  Irregular  Verbs  from  the  great  work  of  the  days  of  Roger 
Ascham."* 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  earlier  edition  of  this  little 
work  than  the  one  above  quoted,  or  to  ascertain  when,  or  by  whom, 
it  was  first  printed.}  An  edition  was  published  so  late  as  1838,  under 
the  title  of  Cheever^s  Latin  Accidence,  with  an  announcement  on 
the  title-page  that  it  was  **  used  in  the  schools  of  this  country  for 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  previous  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century."  This  edition  is  accompanied  by  letters  from  several  eminent 
scholars  and  teachers  highly  commendatory  of  its  many  excellencies, 
and  hopeful  of  its  restoration  to  its  former  place  in  the  schools. 
President  Quincy,  of  Harvard  College,  says :  "  It  is  distinguishffd  for 
simplicity,  comprehensiveness,  and  exactness ;  and,  as  a  primer  or  first 
elementary  book,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  exceeded  by  any  other  work, 
in  respect  to  those  important  qualities."  Samuel  Walker,  an  eminent 
instructor  of  the  Latin  language,  adds :  **The  Latin  Accidence,  which 
was  the  favorite  little  book  of  our  youthful  days,  has  probably  done 
more  to  inspire  young  minds  with  the  love  of  the  study  of  the  Latin 
language  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  since  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country.  I  have  had  it  in  constant  use  for  my  pupils,  when- 
ever it  could  be  obtained,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  have  found  it 
to  be  the  best  book,  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  Latin,  that  has  come 
within  my  knowledge."  ♦ 

I , 

*  Mr  John  Brinslejr,  author  of  the  Latin  Accidence  referred  to,  waa  the  author  of  a  Uttis 
work  on  EngUah  Grammar,  printed  in  1622.  with  the  followiof  title:  — 

"A 

COifSOLATlON 
For  Our  orammar 
«  8CIIOOLE8; 

OR, 

AJaitl^ul  and  mo§t  comfortable  ineourofement  for  laying  (^  a  aurt  foundation  tf  a  good 

Learning  in  our  Sehootet.  andfyr  prooperouM  building  thereupon. 
Mora  Specially  for  all  thoae  of  the  inferior  port,  and  all  ruder  countries  and  places ;  namelj, 
for  Ireland,  Wales,  Virginia,  with  the  fik)mmer  Islands,  and  for  their  more  speedie  at* 
talninf  of  our  English  tongue  by  the  same  labour,  that  all  may  speake  one 
and  the  same  Language.    And  witiiall,  for  the  helping  of  all  such 
as  are  desirous  speedlie  to  recover  that  which  they 
had  formerliegot  in  the  Grammar  Schuolea: 
and  to  proceed  ariicht  therein,  for  the 
Pierpetuall  benefit  of  these 
our  Nations,  and  of 
the  Churches 
of  Christ. 
London : 
Printed  by  Richard  Field  for  Thomao  Man.  dtoeUing  in  Patemootor  Row,  at  the  Sign  of 

the  Taleot,  1622;  emaUAto. 
Epistle,  dedicatory,  and  table  of  contents,  pp.  1  c84  and  Examiner's  Censare,  pp.  2. 

This  rare  treatise  is  in  the  Library  of  George  Brinley,  Esq^  of  Hartford,  ConiL 

t  Since  the  abore  paragraph  was  in  type,  we  hare  seen  four  other  editions  of  the  Accidence 

the  earliest  of  which  Is  the  seventh,  printed  in  Boston,  by  B.  Edet  dc  S.  Gill,  for  1.  Edwards 

A  1.  and  T.  Lererett,  in  ComhiU,  MDCCIV.  For  an  opportunity  of  consnlting  these  editions 

an  original  edition  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather's  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  Che«> 

rer's  death, and  sereral  other  authorities  referred  to  in  this  sketch,  we  are  indebted  to  Georgs 

Brinley,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  who  has  one  of  the  largest  and  choicest  collection  of  books  and 

pamphlets,  printsd  In  New  England,  or  relating  to  ita  affkira,  cItII  and  ecclcslastical,- 

lown,  church,  and  indlvidoal,  to  b«  found  In  the  country. 
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Mr.  Cbeever  was  also  the  author  of  a  small  treatise  of  thirty-two 
pages,  of  which,  the  only  copy  we  have  seen  [in  Harvard  University 
Library]  was  published  forty-nine  years  after  his  death,  and  entitled — 

**  Scripture  Prophecies  Explained 

IN  THRKK   ■RORT 

ESSAYS. 
I.  On  the  Restitution  ^  ail  thmgt, 
II.  On  St.  Johns  first  Returrectumy 
III.   On  the  personal  coming  of  Jesus  Christy 
As  eomiiMoeiaf  at  the  beKinninf  of  the  MILLENNIUM,  described  in  the  Apoealypn. 

liv    EZ£KISL    ChBEVBII, 

In  former  days  Ma-sterofthe  Grammar  School  in  Boston. 
*  We  hare  a  more  sure  word  of  Prophecv,  whereuoio  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  kjc.* 

BOSTON, 
Printed  and  sold  by  Green  ±  Ruasetl,  at  their  Printinf  Office,  in  Queen-etreet.  MDOCLVIL** 

The  author  concludes  his  last  Essay  as  follows :  — 

^'  Lastly.  To  conclude,  tliis  pei-sonal  eornirifi:  of  CiiRirr  at  or  before  the  begin- 
ninfj^  of  the  thousand  years,  is  no  other  but  the  second  oominfzr  of  Christ,  and 
great  day  of  judgment,  which  tliu  Scripture  speaks  of,  and  all  Christians  believe, 
and  wait  for,  only  there  are  several  works  to  be  performed  in  the  several  paits  of 
this  great  day.  The  first  works,  in  the  first  part  or  beginning  of  this  day,  is  to 
raise  the  Saints ;  di.'stroy  his  enemies  with  temporal  destruction ;  to  set  up  his 
kint^dom  ;  to  rule  and  reign  on  the  earth,  with  his  raised  and  then  living  Saints, 
a  thousand  years ;  after  that,  in  tlie  latter  part  of  the  day,  to  destroy  Oog  and 
Magog :  To  enter  upon  the  last  gen«*ral  judgment,  rising  the  wicked,  judging 
them  according  to  their  works,  and  casting  them  into  the  lake  of  fire^  which  is 
the  second  death.  All  this,  from  first  to  last,  is  but  one  day  of  judgment;  that 
great  and  (enible  day  of  the  Lord,  and  is  but  one  coming,  which  is  his  second, 
as  we  plead  for.  After  this,  the  work  being  finished,  Christ  will  deliver  up  his 
ni«-diatory  kingdom  to  his  Fathrr,  and,  himself,  become  a  subject,  that  GOD  may 
be  all  in  all.  With  this  interpretation,  all  the  Scriptures  alleged,  and  many 
more,  will  better  agree  and  harmonize  in  a  clear  and  fair  way,  nbt  crowing  any 
ordinary  rules  given  of  interpreting  Scripture  than  in  restraining  Christ's  personal 
coming  to  the  work  and  time  of  the  last  judgment  And,  though  many  of  these 
Scriptures  may  have  a  spiritual  meaning,  and,  may  be  already  in  part  fulfilled, 
wh  ch  I  deny  not,  yet  that  will  not  hinder,  but  that  they  may  have  a  literal  sense 
also." 

Of  Mr.  Cheever's  personal  history,  after  he  removed  to  Boston,  we 
have  been  successful  in  gathering  but  few  particulars  not  already 
published.  From  a  J)etition  addre.<*sed  by  him  to  Sir  Edmund  An- 
dross,  in  1687,  some  seventeen  years  after  he  removed  to  Boston,  it 
appears,  that  he  was  then  in  prime  working  order  as  a  teacher — 
still  enjoying  his  "wonted  abilities  of  mind,  health  of  bodj,  vivacity 
of  spirit,  and  delight  in  his  work."  The  following  is  the  petition 
copied  from  the  Hutchinson  Papers  in  the  Massachusetts  Historicxd 
Society  and  printed  by  Mr.  Gould : 

"  To  His  Excellency.  Sir  Edmund  Andross^  Knight,  Oovemor  and  Captain 
General  of  His  majesty^s  territories  and  dominions  in  New  England. 

"  The  humble  petition  of  Ezekiel  Cheever  of  Boston,  schoolmaster,  sheweth 
that  your  poor  petitioner  liath  near  fifty  years  been  employed  in  the  work  and 
office  of  a  public  Grammar-schoolmaster  in  several  places  in  thia  country.  With 
what  acceptance  and  success,  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  those  that  are  able  Uy 
testify.  Now  seeing  that  God  is  pleased  mercifully  yet  to  oontinae  mj  wonted 
abilities  of  mind,  health  of  body,  vivacity  of  spirit,  delight  in  my  work,  which  alone 
I  am  any  way  fit  and  capable  of,  and  whereby  I  have  my  outward  snbsiftence,'^ 
I  most  humbly  entreat  your  Excellency,  that  according  to  yonr  former  kinduMi 
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■o  often  fiMDifcBted,  I  may  by  ]roor  ExceUenoy^s  fiiTor,  allowance  and  enoovnige- 
ment.  Htill  be  continued  in  my  present  placo.  And  irhereoa  then  it  doe  to  mo 
about  fifty-five  pounds  for  my  labors  past,  and  the  former  way  of  that  part  of  my 
miiinti -nance  ia  tiiought  gool  to  bt*  alteretl, — I  with  all  anbiniimon  beseech  your 
Excellency,  tliut  you  would  be  pleasini  to  give  order  for  my  due  iiat:fifaet:<Ki'  the 
want  of  which  would  fall  heavy  upon  mo  in  my  old  a^',  and  my  children  nlso, 
who  are  otherwise  poor  enough.     And  your  ptHU'  p<'titioner  vhuU  ever  pruy,  &c. 

Tour  Excellency's  moHt  humble  servant, 

EzuLiu.  CiiaavER/^ 

He  died,*  according  to  Dr.  Mather,  "  on  Saturday  morning,  August 
21,  1708 — in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age;  afler  he  had  been  a 
ftkillful,  painful,  faithful  schoolmaster  for  seventy  years,  and  had  the 
singular  favor  of  Ileaven,  that  though  he  had  usefully  spent  his  life 
among  children,  yet  he  was  not  become  twice  a  ckild^  but  held  his 
abilities,  in  an  unusual  degree,  to  the  very  last," — "  his  intellectual 
force  as  little  abated  as  his  natural/'  It  was  his  singular  good  fortune 
to  have  lived  as  an  equal  among  the  very  foundei-s  of  New  Eiighind, 
with  them  of  Boston,  and  Snlem,  and  New  Haven, — to  have  taught 
their  children,  and  their  children's  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation — and  to  have  lingered  in  the  recollections  of  his  pupils 
and  their  children,  the  model  and  monument,  the  survivor  and 
representative  of  the  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  stock,  down  almost  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

President  Stiles  of  Yale  College,  in  his  Literary  Diary,  25th  April 
1772,  mentions  seeing  the  **Rev.  and  aged  Mr.  Samuel  Maxwell,  of 
Warren,"  R.  I.,  in  whom  **  I  have  seen  a  man  who  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  original  and  first  settlers  of  New  England, 
now  a  rarity ."f  "He  told  me  he  well  knew  the  famous  Grnnunar 
st^.hool master,  Mr.  E.  Cheever  of  Boston,  author  of  the  Accidence : 
that  he  wore  a  long  white  beard,  terminating  in  a  point ;  that  when 
he  stroked  his  be^rd  to  the  ])Oint,  it  was  a  sign  fi;^r  tlie  hoys  to  stand 
clear.'*  In  another  entry,  made  on  the  l7th  of  July  1774,  Dr.  Slilea, 
after  noting  down  several  dates  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Cheever,  adds,  ''  I 
have  seen  those  who  knew  the  venerable  saint,  particularly  the  Rev. 
John  Barnard,  of  Marblehead,  who  was  fitted  for  college  by  him,  and 
entered  1008."  Rev.  Dr.  Mather,  in  1708,  speaks  of  him  not  only  as 
his  master,  seven  and  thirty  years  ago,  but,  also,  "  as  master  to  my 
betters,  no  less  than  seventy  years  ago ;  so  long  ago,  that  I  must  even 
mention  my  father's  tutor  for  one  of  them.** 

* "  Venerable."  ssjrs  OoTemor  Hntchiiison,  in  his  History  of  Mscssehasetls,  (Vol  II.,  pa^e 
175,  Note),  '*  not  merely  for  his  (rest  sire,  94,  but  for  hsrinf  been  the  sehoolmssler  of  most 
of  Che  principal  frsntlemea  in  Boston,  who  were  then  upon  che  stsfe.  He  is  not  the  onlj 
master  who  kept  his  IsDip  longer  lichtsd  than  otherwise  It  would  have  been  by  a  supply  of 
oil  from  his  seholars." 

t  There  is  now  living  in  Bangor,  Maine, "  FSther  Sawyer,"  who  was  born  In  Hebron,  Coon., 
in  Not.,  I7S6,  and  who  has  preached  the  gospel  for  70  years.  He  knew  Re?.  John  Bsmsrdt 
of  Msrblehead,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Cheever.  Thess  three  psfsons  coimect  tbs  prssenl  with  the 
.  inl  gsnsratlon  of  New  England. 
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He  was  buried,  acoordiDg  to  an  entry  of  Judge  Sewall  in  his 
manuscript  Diaiy,*  under  date  of  August  23,  ^  firom  the  school-house. 
The  Governor,  Councillors,  Ministers,  Justices,  Gentlemen  being  there. 
Bir.  Williams  (his  successor  in  the  school)  made  a  handsome  oration 
in  his  honor." 


*  We  are  iadebted  to  ReT.  Samuel  Sewall  of  Burlinctoiif  Slaaa.,  lor  the  foUowinf  tnoacrlpl 
from  the  manuscript  Diarj  of  Judfe  Hewall : 

*"  Feria  septima.  Auffuat  21at  (1708).  Mr.  Edward  Cakes  teUi  me.  Mr.  Chisyer  died  thto 
hat  nif ht  N.  He  was  born  January  25ch  1614.  Came  over  to  New  Eofland  1637,  to  Bostoo, 
Uud  ID  New  Haven  1638.  Married  in  the  Fkil,  and  began  to  teach  School,  whkh  work  he  was 
constant  in  till  now:  first  at  New  HaTea;  then  at  Ipswich  ;  tbsfl  at  Cbariealown;  then  nt 
Boiton,  wither  he  came  in  1673  ;  so  that  be  has  labored  in  that  calling  akilUiiliyf  diligently, 
conrtamij,  religiouslj,  seventy  years— a  rare  instance  of  Piety,  Health,  Strength,  and  Service, 
ableoes*.  The  weliare  of  the  Province  was  much  upon  t>ia  spiriL    Be  obominated  Perueigt.** 

The  Rev.  Mr  Sewall,  In  commanicaiing  the  above  transcript,  adds  the  following  remarks 
by  the  way  of  postscript  *•  Though  Judge  Sewall  wrote  the  Sentence  nnderscored  la«,  yet 
it  was  not  as  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  cUpiom  of  the  characterisCie  excellence  he  had 
ascribed  to  good  Master  Cheever,  but  as  a  fiict  which  happened  to  come  into  his  mind  as  ht 
was  writing,  and  which  he  regarded  as  a  recommendation  of  Mr.  Cheever.  In  his  prejudice 
sgainsi  Periwigs,  b«  was  not  singular.  Such  men  as  Rev.  John  Eliot  was  alike  opposed  te 
them ;  and  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton  wrote  against  them." 

The  asf^ault  of  **  the  learned  and  reverend  Mr.  Stoddard,*'  of  Northampton,  on  Periwigs, 
was  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  distinguished  citizen,  no  other  than  Chief  Justice  Sewall,  and 
published  at  Boston,  with  other  matters,  in  a  pamphlet,  in  1722,  entitled  **Am  annoer  to  mmtt 
eases  of  Contcienet  reapeetinf  the  Countrjf."  Alter  disposing  of  some  grave  questions 
touching  tlie  oppression  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  by  the  knowing  and  craAy,  in  selling  at  aa 
exorbitant  profit,  in  depreciating  the  currency  of  the  country,  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
necessities  of  a  man  in  debt,  the  author  passes  to  the  consideration  of  the  lawfulness  in  the 
light  of  scripture,  of  men  wearing  their  hair  long,  or  of  cutting  it  off  entirely,  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  substituting  the  hair  of  other  persons,  and  even  of  horses  and  yoats.  **  Although  I 
cannot  condemn  them  universally,  yet,  in  wearing  them,  there  is  abundance  of  sin.  Firsts 
when  men  do  wear  them,  needlessly,  in  compliance  with  the  fiuhion.  <8moim%,  when  they 
do  wear  them  in  such  a  rufflanly  way  as  it  would  be  utterly  unlawful  to  wear  their  own  hair 
in.  Some  of  the  wigs  are  of  unreasonable  length ;  and,  generally,  they  are  extravagant  as  to 
their  bnshinew."  He  not  only  condemns  the  wig  because  it  is  '*  wasteful  as  to  cost,  but.  be- 
cause  it  is  contrary  to  gravity."  **  It  makes  the  wearers  of  them  look  as  if  they  were  more 
disposed  to  court  a  maid  than  to  bear  upon  their  hearts  the  weighty  concernments  of  God's 
kingdom." 

But,  Mr.  Stoddard  and  Mr.  Cheever  were  not  alone  In  their  abhorenceof  wearing  peri* 
wigs.    The  Apostle  Eliot,  talked,  prayed,  and  prached  for  its  suppression.    The  legislative 
authorities  of  Massachusetts  denounced  *'  the  practice  of  mens  wearing  their  own  or  other's 
hair  made  into  periwigs."    It  was  made  a  test  of  godliness  and  church-membership.    In 
spits  of  the  authority  given  to  the  custom  by  William  Penn,  who,  according  to  his  biographer, 
**  had  four  wigs  with  him,  which  cost  him  twenty  pounds,"  the  Friends,  in  their  monthly 
session,  at  Hampton,  in  1721,  made  this  decision :  ^  It  was  conchided  by  this  meeting  that  the 
weariog  of  extravagant,  superfluous  wigs  is  altogether  contrary  to  truth."    In  the  second 
church  of  Newbury,  in  1752.  one  Richard  Barilett  was  **  dealt  with  " :  Pirate  our  said  brother 
refuses  communion  with  the  church  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  the  pastor  wears  a  wig, 
and  because  the  church  justifies  him  in  it ;  setting  up  his  own  opinion  in  opposition  to  the 
church,  contrary  to  that  humility  which  becomes  a  Christian.    Second^  and  lariher,  in  an 
Quchriatian  manner,  he  censures  and  condemns  both  pastor  and  church  as  anti-Christian  on 
the  aforesaid  account,  and  he  slicks  not,  from  time  to  time,  to  assert,  with  the  greatest  assur 
ance,  that  all  who  wear  wiga  unless  they  repent  of  that  particular  sin,  before  they  die,  wiH 
certainty  be  damned,  which  we  judge  to  be  a  piece  of  uncharitable  and  sinful  rashness." 
This  custom  prevailed  in  England  and  France,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  and  there,  se  well 
ss  here,  provoked  the  attacks  of  the  pulpit  and  the  satirist,  but  gradually  disappeared,  orgavs 
place  to  other  fashions  of  the  toilet.  If  not  quite  so  monstrous,  full  ss  expensive  and  se  abswd 
*  There  is  no  accounting  for  taste."    See  Felt's  Cuatoma  i/  Ntt»  England. 
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In   1748,  the  modest  structure  which  had  accommodated  the 
Latin  School  and  the  family  of  Master  Checver,  was  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Stone  Chapel,  and  a  new  am 
larger  building  erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  street,  the 
third  floor  of  which  only  was  used  for  school  purposes  until  1816, 
when  the  increased  number  of  pupils  under  Master  Gould,  called 
for  the  use  of  the  second  floor,  which  had  been  used  by  the  Central 
Grammar  School.     For  several  years  prior  to  Mr.  Gould's  appoint- 
ment to  the  mastership,  the  Latin  School  did  not  keep  up  with  the 
demands  of  the  wealthy  and  educated  families  of  the  city  who  had 
generally  got  into  the  way  of  sending  their  sons  into  the  country 
towns,  and  particularly  to  the  academics  at  Exeter  and  Andover,  to 
be  prepared  for  admission  to  college  and  their  withdrawal  thus  per- 
haps contributed   largely  to  keep  the  scluiol  in  an  unprogressive 
state — taking  from  it  both  the  pupils  and  the  parental  interest  and 
intelligence,  which  are  the  life  of  every  public  school.     The  vigor- 
ous administration,  personal  popularity,  and  better  scholarship  of 
Mr.  Gould,  with  the  increasing  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the 
public  schools  generally,  placed   it.s  course  of  instruction  in  extent 
and  thoroughness  on  a  level  with  the  best  academies  of  the  country 
towns,  and  made  it  the  natural   head  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.     With  an  irnproveuient  in  the  ckissical  course  destined  for  col- 
lege, there  grew  up  a  demand  for  a  more  thorough  literary  and  sci- 
entific training  for  boys  who  were  destined  fi)r  other  pursuits  than 
those  of  law,  theology,  and  medicine,  which  found  their  appropri- 
ate preparation  in  the  College — and  the  English  Iligh  School  was 
established  in  1821,  to  meet  this  demand.     The  establishment  of 
the  English  High  School  for  boys,  very  naturally  created  a  desire 
for  similar  advantages  for  the  girls,  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Girls'  High  School,  in  1825,  which  in  its  turn  gave  way  U> 
an  extension  of  the  studies  and  a  prolonged  attendance  of  the  girls 
in  all  the  Grammar  Schools  in  1829.     Tlie  discussion  and  final  re- 
cognition of  the  necessity  of  special  preparation  for  the  art  of  teach- 
ing in  connection  with  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  females 
as  teachei-s  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  of  the  city,  led 
to  the  esbiblishment  of  a  Normal  School  for  girls,  in  1852,  which, 
in  a  few  years,  became  also  a  High  School  for  the  same  class  of 
pupils,  and  thus  the  System  of  Public  Schools  in  Boston,  rises  from 
the  broad  basis  of  Primary  Schools,  through  its  natural  expansion 
of  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Schools  into  the  Latin,  English,  and 
Girls'  High  Schools,  and  a  Normal  Course  in  the  latter  for  at  leasi 
the  largest  number  of  teachers — the  female  teachers  of  the  city. 
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LATIN  AND  EKGUBEl  HIGH  8CUO0I.-H0(»E,  BOSTON. 

In  the  School-booBe  on  Bedfobd  Street,  rrcctcd  in  1843-i,  lor  the  I^lin 
•nd  Ka^lish  High  Suluwls,  tho  IbrmtT  is  accummodated  in  the  Hall  II,  and 
CIoM-roonjD,  C,  C,  C,  C,  on  the  left  aide,  and  the  latter  in  the  Hall  aud  Claw 
u  tho  other  side. 


Fl(.  3.— TnitD  FuHB. 
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n.   MA8TEIISHIP  or  nUKGIS  GARDKEH.      1862 — 1862. 

Francis  Gardner  entered  on  the  Mastership  of  the  Littin  School 
in  1852,  having  fitted  for  Harvard  College  under  the  instruction  of 
Master  Benjamin  A.  <70uld,  and  been  employed  as  an  assistant  in  the 
same  school  under  Masters  C.  K.  Dillaway,  and  K  S.  Dixwell. 
Under  no  former  Master  has  the  number  of  pupils  been  so  hirge, 
the  course  of  instruction  more  thorough,  and  the  annual  contribution 
to  the  colleges  so  high.  Tlie  following  account  of  the  school  has 
been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Gardner  at  onr  request : — 

"  As  the  Latiu  School  is  maintained  to  prepare  young  men  for  a  collcfriate 
career,  its  c-ourso  of  studies  'A  in  a  great  measure  prescribed  by  the*  collcfices,  and 
it  simply  remains  for  tiie  government  of  the  school  to  aeoomplisii  the  desired 
object,  with  tiie  greatest  benefit  to  the  pupil.  In  the  following  KkfU'h  we  pro- 
pK)-o  to  give  some  account  of  the  existing  regulations  of  the  school  and  the 
reasons  for  their  adoption. 

I.     QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION,   KTO. 

Every  pupil  must  have  rcnchisl  tho  age  of  ten  years,  and  pass  a  sntisHictory 
examination  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  in  the  elements  of  arithmetic, 
geognipliy,  and  grnunmar. 

Inasmuch  as  from  the  very  nature  of  tho  subject,  the  memory  is  a  very  im- 
portant Agent  in  the  acc^uisition  of  grammar — tho  puiiil  being  ignorant  of  the 
whole  nomenclature — it  luis  seemed  best  to  emjiloy  those  years,  wlien  the  verbal 
memory  is  strongest,  in  the  acquisition  of  this  indisi^ensable  knowledgi^*.  Tliero- 
Ibre,  for  nearly  tho  wliole  of  the  last  fifty  years,  the  age  for  admission  to  this 
school  has  been  fixed  at  nine  or  at  ten  yeara 

II.     METHOD  OF  IKBTRUCTION. 

Tlie  8tu(li<'R  of  the  school  are  divided  into  two  departments,  the  CliVtaic,  includ- 
Uig  Latin,  Greek,  Mythology,  Ancient  Geography  and  History;  and  the  Modern, 
including::  Mathematics,  French,  Mcnlem  Geography,  History,  fTnglish  Grammar, 
Compositions,  Written  Translations,  Reading,  and  Spelling.  Immediately  upon 
entering  tlie  school,  the  pupil  has  assigned  him  a  lesson  in  Latin  Granmiar,  for 
one  of  his  two  lessons  for  each  day,  the  other  being  in  the  Modem  Department. 
As  it  is  assumed  that  his  knowledge  is  very  limited,  he  is  called  ui)on  to  com- 
mit to  memory  a  very  sliort  lesson,  great  care  being  taken  that  he  shall  under- 
stand, not  only  the  general  meaning  of  each  sentence,  but  the  particular  sig- 
nification of  each  word.  When  he  has  committed  this  i)ortion  to  memory,  test 
questions  of  all  kinds  are  put,  in  order  to  ascortiin  if  ho  understands  fully  what 
he  can  repeat.  The  reason  why  tho  words  of  the  book  are  reqtiired  are  two- 
fold, because  they  express  the  ideas  to  be  conveyed  better  than  the  pupil  can 
give  them  in  his  own  language,  and  l)ecauso  it  is  tlie  shortest  and  ensi(?st  way 
of  acquiring  the  desired  knowledge;  the  test  questioning  making  it  imp<^>Ktiible 
for  the  learner  to  acquire  mere  words  without  ideas.  Wlien  the  class  lias  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Syntax,  they  then  begin  to  translate  and  parse,  quoting  from 
their  grammars  all  that  is  applictible  to  the  word  under  consideration.  The 
rules  of  Syntax  are  learned  as  fast  as  they  occur. 

The  test  questioiLiig  is  kept  up  during  the  whole  course,  so  tlmt  upon  eveiy 
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"  advance  lesson*'  the  pupil  is  responsible  for  all  that  he  has  previously  learned 
upuu  the  subject,  wbetlier  grammar,  mathematics,  or  geography. 

III.     DianUBUTION  OF  TEACUSKS  AND  SUBJXCTI. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year  a  class  is  assigned  to  a  teacher  who  is  to  have 
its  entire  management,  in  both  departments,  for  the  whole  year.  This  arrange- 
ment is  found  to  produce  better  results  than  when  frequent  changes  are  made, 
or  when  the  pupils  pursue  diiTorcnt  studies  with  difierent  instructors. 

IV.     HOURS  or  BEOITATIOK. 

There  is  no  fixed  prog^mme  for  the  recitation .^  and  the  hours  for  them,  ex- 
perionco  liaving  taught  that  what  may  bo  an  excellent  plan  for  one  class  would 
be  a  most  injudicious  one  for  another.  The  teach(}r  is  constantly  employed  in 
hearing  recitations,  and  the  only  rule  imposed  on  him  is,  that  each  class  shall 
recite  twice  a-day,  and  shall  receive  its  due  share  of  liis  time  and  attention.  It, 
in  his  judgment,  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  day  demands  more  of  his  time  tlian 
the  oilier,  ho  gives  it 

v.     STUDT  OUT  or  SCHOOL   HOURS. 

To  the  youngrest  classes  an  out  of  school  lesson  is  assigned  daily,  intended  to 
occupy  the  pupils  one  hour ;  to  tlio  highest  classes  a  two  hours'  lesson  is  assigned. 
The  grout  advanUtgo  of  this  is  that  the  teacher  thereby  can  profitably  employ 
all  his  time  in  drilling  his  classes.  Were  they  to  study  only  in  schoi)!,  he  fre- 
quently would  be  obliged  to  wait  for  them  to  prepare  a  lesson,  whereas  now 
each  of  the  three  classes  has  a  lesson  in  readiness  to  recite,  upon  entering 
school. 

VI.  DURATIOX  or  COURSE. 

Six  years  is  the  time  allotted  to  those  who  enter  the  school  at  ten  years  of 
age.  Very  many  liowever  enter  at  a  later  period,  and  finish  their  courssc  in  two^ 
three  or  four  years.  But  experience  has  incontestably  proved  that  it  is  im- 
l>ossible  for  a  hoy  who  begins  the  study  of  Latin  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  to 
make  ho  good  a  scholar,  at  tlie  time  of  entering  college,  as  he  would  have  been 
had  he  begun  his  Latin  at  ten,  no  matter  how  thorough  his  education  may  have 
been  between  ten  and  fifteen. 

VII.  CLOSnrO  EZAMIirATIOX. 

The  only  closing  examination  is  that  made  by  the  sub-committee  of  the 
school,  in  order  to  assign  the  Franklin  Medals,  and  here  the  committee  are 
required  "to  in.<<pcct  the  school  records,"  to  ascertain  the  standing  of  the  can- 
didates, as  indicated  by  tliem.  It  is  at  the  various  colleges  that  the  scholars 
undergo  their  examinations.  If  they  fail  there,  any  diploma  or  certificate  of 
scholarship,  which  they  might  have  received,  would  be  but  a  mockery. 

Vin.     DISCIPLINE. 

''As  is  the  master,  so  is  the  school."  Each  teacher  is  held  responsible  not 
only  for  the  order,  but  for  the  proficiency  of  his  classes.  There  can  be  no  onler, 
no  proficiency  unless  the  teacher  is  really  the  master;  unless  the  pupils  are  un- 
der his  control.  They  perhaps  may  not  know  the  fact,  but  unless  it  exists, 
there  can  be  no  satisfactory  progress.  The  gentler  the  means  by  which  this 
control  is  secured,  the  better  for  both  teacher  and  pupil.  He  is  the  best  teacher 
who  produces  the  best  results  with  the  least  application  of  force.    But  force  of 
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some  kind  must  lie  in  the  teacher  or  ^ood  results  can  not  be  produced.  Some 
men  have  a  kind  of  ningnctic  force  to  which  a  boy  yields  unconsciousl}',  and 
which  it  is  imp<:»3sible  for  him  to  resist.  Others  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
mere  external  force.  Tlicse  men  rarely  become  successful  teachers,  however 
talented  or  learned  they  may  be. 

This  account  would  be  incomplete  without  the  addition  of  the  writer's  belief 
respecting  all  preparatory  education.  It  is  not  what  a  boy  learns  at  school 
that  makes  the  man,  but  Jiow  he  learns  it.  All  the  knowledge  that  a  faithful 
studtMit  acquires  before  arriving  at  manhood  is  as  nothing,  compared  with  tho 
intcllectuul  strength  he  has  gained,  and  tiie  ability  he  has  of  taking  hold  of  any 
work  that  may  present  itself,  and  doing  it.  If  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
were  the  chief  oljjeot  in  education,  very  useful  as  an  awjuaiutance  with  the 
dead  langu.igos  is — indi.«-ponSitble,  in  fact,  to  tlie  man  of  letters— one  might  with 
propriety  doubt  tlie  expediency  of  spending  so  large  a  portion  of  youth  and  early 
manhood  in  the  stu<ly.  But  the  earnest,  laborious  student  of  languagt^  develops 
a  power,  wliich  no  other  trainuig  could  possibly  give  him,  and  in  comparir-:on 
with  which,  all  his  acquisitions  of  mere  knowledge  sink  into  utter  insigniH- 
cance." 

Wc  ^ive  below  the  Regulations  of  the  School  Committee  as 
printed  id  1861,  so  far  as  relates  to  tliis  school. 

REGULATIONS  OP  THE  LATIN  GRAMM.VB  SCHOOL. 

Section  1.  This  school,  situated  in  Bedford  Street,  was  instituted  early  in 
tho  17 til  centurv. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  tho  Ljitin  and  Greek  langimgos  aro  taught,  and  scholars  , 
are  titled  for  the  most  renpoctaltlo  colleges.     Instruction  is  also  given  in  Mathe- 
mati'S.  Oeograpliy,  History,  Declamation,  Engh-sh  Grammar,  Comjwsition,  and 
in  the  Frenoli  language. 

Tlio  following  regulations,  in  addition  to  thoso  common  to  all  tho  schools, 
apply  to  this  school. 

3.  The  instnietors  in  this  school  shall  be,  a  master,  a  sub-master,  and  as  many 
u«h«Ts  us  shall  allow  one  instructor  to  every  thirty-five  pupils,  and  no  additional 
usher  shall  be  allowed  tor  a  less  number. 

4.  It  shall  be  a  necessary  qualification  for  tho  instructors  of  this  school,  that 
they  shall  have  been  etlucated  at  a  college  of  good  standing. 

5.  Ka-h  candidate  for  admission  shall  havo  attained  the  age?  of  ten  years,  and 
Hhall  produce  from  the  master  of  tho  school  he  last  attended,  a  certificate  of 
g(.K.)d  moral  chanict»T.  lie  shall  be  able  to  read  English  (?orreetIy  and  fluently, 
to  spT'll  all  wonls  of  common  occurrence,  to  write  a  running  hand,  under.«tand 
Mental  Arithmetic,  and  the  simple  rules  of  Written  Ariihmetic,  and  be  able  to 
;:n.^\\'.  r  the  most  inipor'ant  questions  in  Geography,  and  shall  have  a  sufficient 
knowh.'dgo  of  English  Grannnar  to  piirse  common  sentences  in  prose.  A  knowl- 
edge of  Lsitin  Grannnar  shall  bo  considered  equivaleiit  to  that  of  English. 

G.  Bovs  shall  be  examined  for  admission  to  this  school  onlv  once  a  year,  viz: 
on  the  Friday  and  Siiturduy  of  tho  last  week  of  tho  vacation  succeeding  the  ex- 
hibition of  tho  school  in  July. 

7.  Tho  regular  course  of  instruction  shall  continue  six  years,  and  no  scholar 
shall  enjoy  th<.»  privileg(.fs  f»f  this  school  beyond  that  term,  unless  by  written 
L'aveof  the  Committee.  But  scholars  may  have  the  option  of  complciinir  their 
course  in  live  y(»ars  or  less  time,  if  willing  to  make  due  exertions,  and  shall  be 
advanced  according  to  scholarship. 

8.  The  sossions  of  the  school  shall  begin  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  close  at  2 
o'cl«>ck,  P.  M..  on  every  school-day  throughout  the  year*  except  on  Saturday, 
when  the  school  shall  close  at  1  o'clock. 
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9.  The  school  shall  bo  divided  into  classe5a  and  sub-divUions,  as  the  master, 
with  the  upprobaiiou  of  tlie  Commiitee,  may  think  advisable. 

10.  Tlie  master  sliull  examine  the  pupils  under  the  care  of  the  other  tiMchera 
in  tlie  si-hool  us  oileu  as  he  can  consistently  with  proper  attention  to  those  in 
his  own  charge. 

11.  Tiio  booi<s  and  exercises  required  in  the  course  of  instruction  in  this 
school,  are  the  Ibllowing : — 

CTtfcWf  6.  1.  Andrews*  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar.  2.  English  Gninimar. 
3.  Reading  Knglish.  4.  Spelling.  5.  Menial  Arithmetic.  6.  Mitehell's  Geo- 
gmpliieal  Questions.  7.  Declamat'.oiL  8.  Penmanship.  9.  Andrews'  Latin 
Lessons.     10.  Andrews'  Latin  Reader. 

Clasd  6.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  continued.  11.  Viri  Romse.  12.  Written  Tntns- 
lations.  13.  Colburn's  SequeL  14.  Cornelius  Nepos.  15.  Arnold's  Latin 
Prose  Composition. 

Class  4.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  12,  13,  15,  continued.  16.  Sophocles'  Greek  Gram- 
mar. 17.  Sophocles'  Greek  Lessons.  18.  Cwsar's  Commentaries.  19.  Fa»- 
quelle's  Frencli  Cirammar.  20.  Exorcises  in  speaking  and  reading  French  with 
a  native  French  teacher. 

Clans  3.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  12,  13,  16,  16,  19,  20,  continued.  21.  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses. 22.  Arnold's  Greek  Prose  (^omi)Osition.  23.  Xenopl.on's  Ana- 
basis. 24.  Sherwin's  Algebra.  25.  English  Con]j)Osition.  2G.  Le  Grand- 
pere. 

Class  2.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  15,  16,  19.  21,  22,  23.  24,  25,  continued.  27.  Vir- 
gil.    28.  Llement.s  of  History.     29.  Translations  from  English  into  Latin. 

Class  1.  1,  7,  15,  16,  1J»,  20,  21,  22,  23,  25,  27,  28,  29,  continued.  30. 
Geometry.  31.  Cicero's  Orations.  32.  Composition  of  Ljitin  Versus.  33. 
Composition  in  French,  34.  Ancient  iiistory  and  Geography.  35.  llomer's 
Iliad,  (three  books.) 

The  following  books  of  reference  may  be  used  in  pursuing  the  above  studies: 

Leverett's  Latin  Lexicon,  or  Gardner's  abridgment  of  the  same. 

Andrews'  Latin  Lexicon. 

LiddcU  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  or  Pickering's  Greek  Lexicon,  last  edition. 

Worcester's  School  Dictionary. 

Smith's  Classical  Dictionary. 

Smitli's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities. 

Bairds  Classic  Manual.  Warren's  Treatise  on  Physical  Geography,  or  Cartel's 
Physical  Geogiaphy  and  Atlas,  '19 permitted  to  be  used. 

12.  No  Translations,  nor  any  Interpretation,  Keys,  or  Orders  of  Construction, 
are  allowed  in  the  School. 

13.  The  instructors  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the  penmanship  of  the 
pupils,  and  give  constantly  such  instruction  in  Spelling,  Reading,  and  Englisli 
Grammar,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  make  the  pupils  familiar  with  those 
fundamental  branches  of  a  good  education. 

The  improvements  made  within  even  the  present  century,  in  this — the  oldest 
ech(K>l  now  in  operation  on  the  original  plan  in  the  country — as  in  all  other 
grades,  in  material,  outfit,  and  aids  of  instruction,  as  well  as  in  the  range  of 
studio*  and  methods  of  teaching  are  very  beautifully  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Everett 
in  an  Address  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  1855,  at  tlie  close  of  the  Annual  Examination 
of  the  Grammar  Schools : — 

"  It  wa.s,  Mr.  Mayor,  fifty-two  years  laut  April,  since  I  began,  at  the  age  of 
nino  yo'^rs,  to  attend  the  reading  and  writing  schools  in  North  Bennet  street. 
Tho  reading  school  was  under  Master  Little,  rfor  "Young  America"  had  not 
yvi  n-pudiated  that  title.)  and  the  writing  school  was  kept  by  Master  Tilestc>ne. 
Master  Little,  in  spite  of  his  name,  was  a  giant  in  statue — six  feet  four,  at  least 
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— -And  tomewhat  wedded  to  the  peeL  He  etrng^led  eftrneetly  agsinet  the  ohenge 
tfaon  taking  place  in  the  prooonoiatioli  of  «,  andiDMsted  on  our  saying  m»neomeni 
and  rnUur,  Bat  I  acquired,  under  his  tuition,  what  was  thought,  in  thow  daya,  a 
▼ery  tolerable  knorwlodge  of  Lindley  Murray's  abridgement  of  Englwh  grammar, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  could  parao  almost  any  sentence  in  the  Ajnerican  Pre- 
ceptor. Master  Tilestone  was  a  writing  master  of  the  old  sohool.  He  set  the 
oopies  himself,  and  taught  that  beautiful  old  Boston  haadwriting,  which,  if  I  do 
not  mistake,  has,  in  the  ronroh  of  innovation,  (which  ia  not  always  the  same  thing 
as  improvement,)  been  changed  very  little  A>r  the  better.  Master  Tilestone  was 
advanced  in  years,  and  had  found  a  qualification  for  his  calling  as  a  writing  mas- 
ter, in  what  might  have  seemed,  at  first,  to  threaten  to  be  an  obstruction.  Tlie 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  had  been  contracted  and  stiffened  in  early  life,  by  a  bum, 
but  were  fixed  in  just  the  position  to  huld  a  pen  and  a  penknife,  and  nothing  elae. 
As  they  were  also  considerably  indurated,  they  served  as  a  convenient  instrument 
of  discipline.  A  copy  badly  written,  or  a  bkrtSed  page,  was  sometimes  visited 
with  an  infliction  which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  beak  of  a  bald  eagle. 
His  long,  deep  desk  was  a  perfect  curiosity  shop  of  confiscated  balls,  tops,  pen- 
knives, marbles,  and  jewsharpa;  the  Moummlation  of  fi>rty  ycarsw  [  desire,  how- 
ever, to  speak  of  him  with  gratitude,  for  he  put  me  on  the  track  of  an  acquisition 
which  has  been  extremely  useful  to  me  in  after  life— that  of  a  plain  legible  hand. 
1  remained  al  these  schools  about  sixteen  months,  and  had  the  good  fortune,  in 
1804,  to  receive  the  Franklin  medal  in  the  English  department. 

After  an  interval  of  about  a  year,  during  which  I  attended  a  private  sohool  kept 
by  Mr.  Easekiel  Webster,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  on  occasion  of  his  absence,  by 
his  ever  memurable  brother,  Daniel  Webster,  at  that  time  a  student  of  law  in  Bos- 
ton, I  went  to  the  Latin  sohool,  then  slowly  emerging  from  a  state  of  extreme  de- 
preftiion.  It  was  kept  in  Sohool  street,  where  the  Horticultural  Hall  now  stands. 
Hiose  who  judge  of  what  the  Bostun  Latin  School  ought  to  be,  from  the  spacious 
and  commodious  building  in  Bedford  str^t,  can  form  but  little  idea  of  the  old 
school  house.  It  contained  but  one  room,  heated  in  the  winter  by  an  iron  stove, 
which  sent  up  a  funnel  into  a  curious  brick  chimney,  built  down  from  the  roof^  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  to  within  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  floor,  being  like 
Mahomet's  coffin,  held  in  the  air  to  the  roof  by  bars  of  iron.  The  bojrs  had  to 
take  their  turns,  in  winter,  in  coming  early  to  the  school-house,  to  open  it,  to 
make  a  fire,  sometimes  of  wet  lege  and  a  very  inadequate  supply  of  other  com- 
bustibles, to  sweep  out  the  room,  and,  if  need  be,  to  shovel  a  path  through  the 
■now  to  the  street  These  were  not  very  fiiscinating  duties  fot  an  urchin  of  ten 
or  eleven  ;  but  we  lived  through  it,  and  were  perhaps  not  the  worse  for  having  ta 
torn  our  liands  to  these  little  offices. 

The  standard  of  scholastic  attainment  was  certainly  not  higher  than  that  of 
material  comfort  in  those  days.  We  read  pretty  much  the  same  books— or  of  tha 
same  class — in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  are  read  now ;  but  in  a  very  cursory  and 
auperficial  manner.  There  was  no  attention  paid  to  the  philosophy  of  the  langua* 
ges,  to  the  deduction  of  words  from  their  radical  elements,  to  the  niceties  of  con* 
struction,  still  less  to  prosody.  I  never  made  an  hexameter  or  pentameter  verse, 
till  years  afterwards  I  had  a  son  at  school  in  London,  who  occasionally  required  a 
little  aid  in  that  way.  Tlie  subsidiary  and  iUuatrative  branches  were  wholly  un« 
known  in  the  Latin  School  in  1805.  Such  a  thing  as  a  school  library,  a  book  of 
reference,  a  critical  edition  of  a  claasra,  a  map,  a  blackboard,  an  engraving  of  an 
ancient  building,  or  a  copy  of  a  work  of  ancient  art,  such  as  now  adorn  the  walla 
of  our  schools,  was  as  little  known  as  the  eleotric  telegraph.  If  our  children,  who 
possess  all  these  appliances  and  aids  to  learning,  do  not  g^reatly  excel  tlieir  parents, 
they  will  be  much  to  blame. 

At  this  school  in  1806, 1  had  the  satisfiustion  to  receive  the  Franklin  medal, 
which,  however,  as  well  as  that  received  at  the  Bnglish  school  in  1804,  during  my 
abeence  from  the  country  in  early  life,  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  k>ee.  I  begged 
my  friend,  Dr.  SturtlefT,  a  year  or  more  ago,  to  replace  them— these  precious  tro^ 
phies  of  my  school-boy  days — at  my  expense,  which  he  has  promised  to  do.  He 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  keep  his  word  ;  but  oa,  in  addition  to  his  other  numerous 
professional  and  official  occupations,  he  is  engaged  in  editing  the  records  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  Colony,  in  about  twenty-five  volumes  folio,  and  is 
bringing  out  the  work  at  the  rate  ct  five  or  six  Tolumes  a  year,  I  auppoae  I  mnal 
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ezooBe  him  for  not  attending  to  my  medals,  althonghf  like  Jnlins  Ccaar,  the  doo- 
tor  pceaeBsefl  the  faculty  of  doing  three  or  foar  things  at  the  same  time,  and  all 
with  great  precision  and  thoroughness. 

Mr.  Mayor,  the  schools  of  Boston  haye  improyed  within  fifty  years,  beyond 
what  any  one  will  readily  conceive,  who  has  not,  in  his  own  person,  made  the 
examination.  I  haye  made  it  myself  only  with  reference  to  the  Latin  School,  but 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  with  all  the  others.  The  support  of 
the  schools  is  justly  regarded  as  the  first  care  of  the  city  government ;  and  the 
public  expenditure  upon  them  is  greater  in  proportion  to  Uie  population  than  in 
any  city  in  the  world.  I  had  occasion,  last  week,  to  make  a  statement  on  this 
subject,  to  a  gentleman  from  a  distant  State,  and  when  I  informed  him  that  the 
richest  individual  in  Boston  could  not,  with  all  his  money,  buy  better  schooling  for 
his  son,  than  the  public  schools  furnish  to  the  child  of  the  poorest  citizen,  he  was 
lost  in  admiration.  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Bostcni  themselves  realize,  as  they 
Ought,  what  a  privilege  they  possess  in  having  that  education  brought  to  their 
doors,  for  which  parents  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country  are  obliged  to  send 
their  children  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  from  home  ;  for  we  may  well  repeat 
the  inquiry  of  Cioero,  "  Ubi  enim  aut  jucnndius  morarentur  quam  in  patria,  aut 
pudicitius  continerentur  quam  sub  oculis  parentam,  aut  minore  sumptu  quam 
domi  ?" 

In  a  w6rd,  sir,  when  the  Public  Dbrary  shall  be  completed,  (and  thanks  to  the 
liberality  of  the  city  government  it  is  making  the  most  satisfactory  progress,)  which 
I  have  always  regarded  as  the  necessary  supplement  to  our  schools,  I  do  really 
think  that  Boston  will  possess  an  educational  system  superior  to  any  other  hi  the 
world. 

Let  me,  sir,  before  I  sit  down,  congratulate  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  aucoea, 
who,  as  medal  scholars  are  privileg^  to  be  here.  The  reward  they  havt^  now 
received  for  their  early  efforts  is  designed  as  an  incentive  to  future  exertion  ;  with- 
out which  the  Franklin  medal  will  be  rather  a  disgrace  than  a  credit  to  them. 
But  let  them  also  bear  their  honors  with  meekness.  Of  their  schoolmates  of 
both  sexes  who  have  failed  to  obtain  these  coveted  distinctions,  some,  less  endowed 
with  natural  talent,  have  probably  made  exertions  equally  if  not  more  meritori- 
ous ;  some  have  failed  through  ill  health  Some,  whom  yon  now  leave  a  good 
way  behind,  will  come  straining  after  yon  and  perhaps  surpass  yon  in  the  great 
race  of  life.  Let  your  present  superior  ffood  fbrtune,  my  young  friends,  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  inspire  you  with  considerateness  and  kind  feeling  toward  your 
schoolmates.  Let  not  the  dark  passions,  and  base,  selfish,  and  party  feelings  which 
lead  grown  men  to  hAte  and  vilify,  and  seek  to  injure  each  other,  find  entrance 
into  your  young  and  innocent  bosoms.  Let  these  early  honors  lead  you  to  a  more 
strict  observance  of  the  eleventh  commandment,  toward  those  whom  you  have  dis- 
tanced in  these  school  day  rivalries,  or  who,  fh)m  any  cause,  have  been  prevented 
from  sliaring  with  you  the  enjoyments  of  this  day ;  and  as  yon  may  not  all  know 
exactly  what  the  eleventh  commandment  is,  I  will  end  a  poor  speech  by  tolling 
you  a  good  story : 

The  celebrated  Archbishop  Usher  was,  in  his  younger  days,  wrecked  on  the 
ooast  of  Ireland,  at  a  place  where  his  person  and  character  were  alike  unknown. 
Stripped  of  everjTthing,  he  wandered  to  the  honse  of  a  dignitary  of  the  church, 
in  search  of  shelter  and  relief,  craving  assistance  as  a  brother  clergyman.  The 
dignitary,  struck  with  his  squalid  appearance  after  the  wreck,  distrusted  his  tale, 
and  doubted  his  character;  and  said  that,  so  for  from  being  a  clergyman,  he  did 
not  believe  he  could  even  tell  how  many  commandments  there  were.  "  I  can  at 
once  satisfy  you,*'  said  the  Archbishop,  **  that  I  am  not  the  ignorant  imposter  yoa 
take  me  for.  There  are  eleven  commandments.''  This  answer  confirmed  the 
dignitary  in  his  suspicions,  and  ho  replied  with  a  sneer,  **  Indeed,  there  are  bat 
ten  commandments  in  my  bible  ;  tell  me  the  eleventh  and  I  will  believe  yon." 
**  Here  it  is,"  said  the  Archbishop,  "A  new  oommandment  give  I  onto  yon,  thai 
ye  love  one  another." 

lit  prsjeth  best,  who  k^veth  best 
All  thlnga  both  frest  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  Ood  who  lovaUi  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  alL 

S.  T,  OikrUg§ 
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NOTE. 

Extracts  from  the  "Repori  of  (he  CommiUee  on  the  Latin  School  (N.  B. 
Shurtleff,  Chairman^)  to  the  School  Commitlee^  Sept  1861. 

Tho  usual  azmual  and  quarterly  examinations  have  been  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee, all  the  pupils  in  the  various  rooms  having  been  in8pect<?d,  both  in  refer- 
ence to  their  general  protieiency,  and  also  in  regard  to  their  ri'lntive  condition 
in  comparison  with  former  years.  The  several  rooms  have  been  fnxjuently 
visited,  and  there  lias  been  a  general  attendance  of  the  Committee  on  the  usual 
days  of  exhibition  and  on  the  public  Saturdays.  Thus  advantajres  have  been 
had  which  have  enabled  the  Committee  to  witness  the  thorough  working  of  the 
school,  to  judge  of  the  progn-ss  of  the  pupils,  and  to  gain  a  iM»rfoot  knowledge 
of  the  instructors  as  to  tl*eir  efficiency  in  discipline  and  in  imparting  instruction 
in  the  different  di*partments  in  which  they  are  required  to  teach.  The  visits 
and  examinations  have  been  of  a  highly  satisfiictory  character,  and  have  shown 
that  the  school  retains  the  high  position  for  which  it  has  been  so  long  distin- 
guished, not  only  for  instruction  in  tlie  Groek  and  Latin  languages,  but  also  in 
the  more  elementary  branches  of  a  good  Knglish  education.  The  extraordinary 
recitations  of  exhibition  days,  and  the  declamation  and  original  debates  of  the 
pupils  on  the  public  Saturdays,  have  been  as  remarkable  during  the  past  year 
as  heretofore,  and  have  been  listened  to  by  large  audiences. 

The  principal  part  of  the  visitation  of  the  school  in  July  was  devoted  to  the 
graduating  chiss,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  who  should  have  the  Franklin 
medals ;  six  of  which  were  adjudged  to  individuals  who  had  received  the  high- 
est number  of  marks  for  the  vear,  and  whoso  examination  had  also  been  the 
most  s:itisfactory.  The  appearance  of  tho  whole  class  was  in  a  high  degree 
satisfactory  to  the  Committee,  and  reflected  much  credit  upon  the  students,  and 
upon  the  excellent  master  under  whose  charge  they  had  been  during  the  year. 

The  usual  number  of  the  class  entered  college,  having  completed  the  course 
of  instruction  at  the  school.  Fourteen  entered  Harvard  College,  having  paased 
an  examination  which  showed  that  they  were  among  the  best  fitted  of  those 
who  were  presented ;  one  entered  Amherst  College,  one  Dartmoutli  College, 
one  Monmouth  College,  and  one  Tufts  College.  Thus  eighteen  young  gentle- 
men were  prepared  during  the  year  to  take  honorable  j>ositions  in  oollegi*,  there- 
by carrying  out  the  cherished  wishes  of  the  friends  of  the  school  and  the  general 
object  of  its  establishment  upon  its  present  basis;  for,  although  many  young 
men  join  the  lower  classes  of  the  8cho<jl  to  obtain  an  education  preparatorj-  to 
entering  upon  a  business  life,  they,  in  most  cases,  leave  the  institution  before 
read  ling  the  highest  class.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  interesting  statistics 
rehiting  to  the  young  gentlemen  educated  at  tho  school  during  the  last  ten 
years,  for  entering  college : — 


YlAE. 


1S")2 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1«00 

1801 

Aggregate, 


From 

From 

Toul 

Entered 

1 

!  EntiT'-ii 

riiblie 

Private 

■ent  to 

Harvard 

other 

SchooU 

Schools. 

College. 

College. 

ColU'yos 

2 

6 

8 

6 

2 

8 

6 

14 

11 

3 

2 

9 

11 

18 

1 

4 

6 

10 

7 

3 

9 

12 

21 

21 

0 

10 

12 

22 

20 

2 

11 

7 

18 

14 

4 

16 

12 

28 

24 

4 

6 

12 

18 

17 

1 

9 

9 

18 

14 

4 

77 

91 

168 

144 

24 

Averaga 
Age. 


17.4 
17.4 
17.1 
17.6 
16.8 
17.6 
17.3 
17.6 
16.7 
17.4 

17.3 
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By  an  exaroinaUon  of  the  preceding  table,  and  by  a  few  simple  calcnlalioni^ 
the  following  particulars,  being  annual  ayeragee  of  the  last  ten  jeara,  are  de* 
duoed,  viz.: 

Annual  average  number  of  those  entering  college, 16^ 

Annual  average  number  of  these  who  wore  received  from  the  public 

schools, 7.7 

Annua]  average  number  of  Uie  same  who  were  received  from  other 

schools, 9.1 

Annual  averag^c  number  who  entered  Harvard  College^ 14.4 

Annual  average  number  who  entered  other  colleges, 2.4 

Annual  average  age  at  entering  college,  (which  is  probably  too  low  bj 
nearly  six  months,  as  the  months  which  exceed  the  years  as 
fractional  years  have  been  omitted  in  every  case  in  the  table 
given  on  page  569,) 17.3 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  during  the  last  ten  years,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  boys  have  been  fitted  for  college  at  the  Latin  Schc^ol, — seventy-seven  who 
entered  the  school  from  the  public  schools,  and  ninety-one  from  private  schoolsw 
Of  these,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  entered  Harvaiii  College,  and  twenty-four 
went  to  other  colleges.  In  tliis  connection  it  may  be  well  to  look  back  a  few 
years,  and  see  what  the  school  has  heretofore  done  toward  producing  college- 
educated  men.  In  the  year  1814,  the  school  took  a  frei)h  start,  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  the  war  then  just  terminated,  and  was  restored  to  its  proper  stand- 
ing under  the  excellent  administration  of  our  late  distinguished  citizen,  Benja- 
min A.  Gould,  Esq.  Mr.  Gould  was  followed,  in  succession,  by  the  eminent 
scholars,  Frederic  P.  Lcverett,  Esq.,  Charles  K.  Dillaway,  Esq.,  and  Kpes  S.  Dix- 
well,  Esq.,  and  these,  by  the  present  learned  head  of  the  school,  Francis  Gard- 
ner, Esq.  The  whole  number  of  young  men  prepared  for  college  by  each  of  the 
above-named  gentlemen,  together  with  the  years  of  service  of  each  master  to 
the  school,  and  his  average  annual  contribution  to  the  ooUeges,  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance  in  the  following  table : — 


Maitir. 


Gould, 

Tjevcrett, .... 
Dillaway, .... 

Dixweli, 

Cardner,  . . . . 

Aggregate, 


Number 

Total 

ofYMtn. 

No.  Fitted. 

13 

168 

3 

32 

6 

39 

16 

181 

10 

168 

46 

678 

Arniiml  mrwmfB 
Namber  Fitted. 


12.15 
10.66 
7.80 
12.07 
16.80 


12.56 


Do  not  tliese  figures  show  how  eminently  useful  the  Lntin  school  has  been  in 
its  hijarhcst  vocation — the  production  of  classical  scholars?  During  the  Inst 
forty  six  years  noiirly  six  hundred  young  men  have  received  their  first  instruc- 
tions in  cla8sical  learning  within  the  walls  of  this  school,  and  with  such 
tlioroughneM  that  they  have  been  admitted  to  honorable  standing  in  the  several 
universities  and  colleges  of  New  England ;  and,  undoubtedly,  many  more  who 
have  not  proceeded  immediately  from  the  school  to  collegi?  have  been  indebted 
to  the  soluol  for  a  large  part  of  their  preparation  for  college.  Many  of  those 
young  men  are  numbered  among  the  first  scholars  of  the  country;  and,  indeed, 
we  have  the  highest  authority  for  stating  that  the  Boston  Latin  School  has  a 
most  important  influence  in  sustaining  the  high  standard  of  excellence  demanded 
by  most  of  the  colleges  in  New  England  in  the  examination  of  applicants  for 
entrance,  arising  phiefly  from  the  eminent  standing  of  the  Latin-school  boys 
uDer  their  joining  classes  at  college.  No  school,  we  believe,  is  more  thorough 
in  imparting  elementiiry  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  to  its  pupils  than  is  ours, 
an  advantage  which  its  scholars  always  prize  and  acknowledge. 


VIII.  ELEMENTARY  CLASSICAL   IK8TBUCTI0N. 

BY  L.    F.   OADT,   A.   M. 
Principal  of  Public  High  School,  Wamo,  R.  L 


Thk  methods  by  which  any  object  may  be  most  successfiilly  at- 
tained are  best  appreciated  in  view  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  object  itself.  Hence,  in  discussing  methods  of  Classical 
Study,  it  will  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  pursuit. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that,  by  Classical  Study,  we 
mean  that  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
objections  that  have  been  urged,  and  of  all  substitutes  that  have 
been  suggesterj,  are  still  found  indispensable  in  any  thorough  course 
of  liberal  instruction.  And,  without  pretending  to  consider  the 
advantages  of  this  study  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  we  will 
first  advert  to  one  of  the  most  obvious,  the  power  and  facility 
which  it  secures  to  the  English  student  in  the  understanding  and 
use  of  his  own  vernacular.  Every  page  of  our  English  contains 
words  derived  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  These,  for  the  mere 
English  student,  have  a  hidden  moaning  which  he  is  unable  to  appre- 
ciate. He  can  partially  trace  their  etymology  in  an  English  quarto, 
and  thus  gain  an  approximate  conception  of  their  true  significance 
and  force  ;  still,  every  student  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  conscious  that 
he  has  a  much  clearer  conception  of  their  full  meaning  without  the 
necessity  of  an  appeal  to  the  dictionary.  And  when  we  consider 
how  indispensable  and  how  powerful  is  the  machinery  of  language, 
this  can  be  regarded  as  no  mean  advantage. 

Again,  it  is  admitted  that  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  furnishes 
the  best  foimdation  for  the  study  of  the  modem  languages  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  which,  from  their  close  analysis  to  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  may  almost  be  regarded  as  dialects.  Hence  the  student  who 
has  become  familiar  with  the  ancient  languages,  requires  compara- 
tivelv  little  time  to  become  familiar  with  the  modem.  This  be- 
comes  an  important  consideration  in  view  of  the  increasing  import 
ance  that  has  come  to  be  attached  to  a  knowledge  of  the  French, 
German,  Italian  and  Spanish   languages,  in   consequence   of   the 

constantly  extending  intercourse   between   our  own  country  and'. 
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Europe,  stimulated  by  increased  facilities  for  travel,  the  demands 
of  a  constantly  expanding  commerce,  and  an  almost  uninterrupted 
tide  of  immigration. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  fact,  that  classical  knowledge  pos- 
sesses an  intrinsic  value  of  its  own,  independent  of  any  collateral 
aid  it  may  afford  in  various  directions.  It  is  an  enviable  attainment 
to  be  familiar  with  the  instruments  of  thought  employed  by  those 
gifted  minds  whose  writings,  coming  down  to  ns  from  a  remote 
antiquity,  still  remain  models  of  unrivaled  power  and  beauty.  It  is 
a  rare  privilege  to  be  able  to  explore  the  treasures  of  history-  which 
these  writings  contain,  to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  keen  philosophy 
which  they  exhibit,  and  to  revel  among  the  grand  and  sublime  con- 
ceptions of  the  old  masters  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  which  no 
translation  into  modern  phraseology  can  reproduce.  But,  leaving 
such  considerations  as  these,  we  will  pass  to  a  topic  which  lies  more 
directly  within  the  scope  of  our  main  subject,  viz..  The  Value  of 
Classical  Study  as  a  Means  of  Int<;llectual  Development  and  Dis- 
cipline. 

Whether  intellectual  development  is  the  most  valuable  result  of 
classical  study,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  decide.  Obviously  it  is 
80  important  that  it  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  especially  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  student's  course.  In  this  respect  it  is  emi- 
nently practical,  if  that  is  to  be  accounted  practical  which  is  the 
mainspring  of  all  efficient  action.  Mind,  we  know,  is  the  only  ulti- 
mate motive  power  in  the  universe.  Mind  alone  creates.  Matter 
can  not  originate  the  slightest  change,  even  in  itself.  Inertia  is  its 
unfailing  attribute.  As  the  infinite  mind  is  the  source  and  centre  of 
infinite  power,  so,  in  finite  beings,  the  same  principle  is  the  source 
of  whatever  power  such  beings  may  possess.  Hence  that  course  of 
discipline  which  most  successfully  develops  and  exercises  the  largest 
number  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  is  that  which  possesses  the 
highest  practical  value.  A  claim  to  this  value,  we  believe,  may  be 
safely  asserted  in  favor  of  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek. 

In  making  this  assertion  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  the  import- 
ance of  other  branches  of  study.  In  many  instances  these  are, 
undoubtedly,  more  indispensable  than  the  classics,  much  in  the  same 
sense  that  food  and  shelter  are  more  indispensable  to  mere  subsist- 
ence, than  any  present  degree  of  mental  culture,  or  any  present 
amount  of  material  wealth.  And  yet  we  do  not  regard  the  supply- 
ing of  our  physical  necessities  as,  by  any  means,  the  most  import 
ant  object  of  existence.  Its  chief  value  consists  in  furnishing  the 
foundation  for  a  structure  transcendently  more  valuable  than  any 
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material  fabric  Food  and  raiment,  and  jast  sofficient  intelli- 
gence to  procure  them,  may  be  indispensable  to  our  animal  ex- 
istence; bat  when  these  are  once  in  our  possession,  objects  of 
vastly  higher  importance  immediately  present  themselves  for  oar 
attainment  These  require  reason  and  reflection.  They  make  de- 
mands upon  the  memory  and  the  judgment.  They  summon  to  their 
service  the  power  to  discriminate,  to  compare  and  to  classify ;  and 
such  power  is,  every  where,  practical  power.  It  is  as  valuable  in  the 
counting  room,  the  work-shop,  or  on  the  farm,  as  it  is  in  the  pulpit 
or  at  the  bar.  The  power  to  think  readily  and  clearly,  and  to  ex- 
press thought  with  force  and  precision,  is  the  most  valuable  that 
man  can  po^ess ;  and  it  is  our  conviction  that  the  discipline  of 
no  branch  of  study  is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  develop  this  power  as 
that  of  the  classics.  The  habits  of  thought  and  reasoning  devel- 
oped by  the  study  of  the  languages,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
requirements  anti  exigences  of  ordinary  business  life.  It  is  a  very 
common  opinion  that  the  study  of  the  mathematics  is  specially 
adapted  to  secure  this  development.  From  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects, however,  it  must  appear  that,  for  this  very  purpose,  the  results 
of  mathematical  study  are  inferior  to  those  derived  from  the  classics. 
The  results  of  mathematical  reasoning  are  all  matters  of  precise 
demonstration.  Absolute  certainty  is  attainable  at  each  successive 
step.  This  is  far  from  being  the  fact  in  regard  to  multitudes  of 
subjects  upon  which  men  are  called  to  reason  and  decide  in  the 
occurrences  and  business  of  daily  life.  In  these,  men  are  often 
obliged  to  employ  processes  very  much  akin  to  those  of  the  school- 
boy in  his  endeavors  to  translate  a  difficult  passage  from  Latin  into 
English.  He  labors  in  the  midst  of  uncertainty  and  doubt ;  he  is 
obliged  to  make  successive  trials,  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the 
knotted  thought  at  various  points,  to  try  various  hypotheses,  to  ob- 
serve peculiarities  of  structure  and  dependence  in  words  and  clauses, 
to  exercise  ingenuity  and  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  English 
equivalents  for  the  idiomatic  expressions  of  the  original,  and  can  come 
to  a  full  and  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  thought  only  by  compar- 
ing the  results  of  several  intermediate  efforts.  All  this  has  a  much 
closer  resemblance  to  the  processes  required  in  the  practical  concerns 
of  life,  than  the  methods  of  reasoning  and  thought  required  in  the 
solution  of  problems  in  algebra  and  geometry.  It  yet  remains  to 
be  shown  that  the  results  of  classical  study,  in  preparing  the  mind 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  common  life,  are  not  fully  equal 

to  those  derived  from  any  other  branch  that  carries  the  student  be> 

■ 

yond  the  mere  rudiments  of  learning. 
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If  tho  advantages  of  classical  stady  are  snch  as  we  have  indica- 
ted, the  importance  of  adopting  the  best  practical  methods  for  its 
prosecution  is  obviouSb  There  is  no  study  in  which  success  is  more 
emphatically  dependent  npon  the  mode  of  its  pursuit,  than  that 
of  the  classics.  Pursued  in  a  loose  and  superficial  manner  they 
utterly  fail  of  their  legitimate  purpose.  True  success  can  be  se- 
cured only  by  insisting  upon  accuracy  at  every  step.  Grammatical 
forms  can  not  be  made  too  familiar ;  the  etymology  of  words  can 
not  be  too  thoroughly  studied,  and  the  rules  of  syntax  can  be  nei- 
ther too  perfectly  understood  nor  too  rigidly  applied.  No  word 
that  has  found  its  way  into  the  English  should  be  permitted  to 
escape  attention,  nor  should  the  changes  of  form  and  signification 
that  have  attended  its  transfer  be  overlooked.  The  appropriate  En- 
glish equivalents  for  the  idiomatic  forms  of  the  original  must  be  care- 
fully studied  before  the  thought  can  be  clearly  apprehended  and 
handsomely  transferred  from  the  one  language  into  the  other.  Any 
mode  of  study  that  aims  at  less  than  this  must,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  prove  a  failure.  It  will  fail  of  securing  the  most  valuable 
discipline,  it  will  lead  the  mind  of  the  student  into  loose  and  unphi- 
losophical  habits  of  thought,  will  leave  him  with  imperfect  and 
distorted  conceptions  of  truth,  will  fail  to  awaken  in  him  a  relish 
for  the  treasures  of  ancient  loaiiiing,  and  will  leave  him  without 
taste  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  their  sentiments,  and  without  judg- 
ment to  estimate  their  scope  and  power.  The  neglect  of  careiiil 
and  accurate  habits  of  study  has  ever  been  a  pn>lific  source  of  fail- 
ure in  the  pursuit  of  classical  learning. 

Among  the  important  points  just  indicated,  one  of  the  most 
essential,  and  too  often  one  of  the  most  neglected,  is  the  proper 
study  of  idiomatic  forms.  No  terms  can  be  found  too  emphatic 
for  the  proper  condemnation  of  what  has  been  called  a  literal,  or 
more  appropriately  a  "  verbal "  style  of  translation.  What  is  often 
styled  a  "  literal  translation,"  may  be  almost  the  worst  that  is  possi- 
ble. Giving  noun  for  noun  and  verb  for  verb,  mood  for  mood  and 
tense  for  tense,  will  often  wretchedly  fail  of  presenting  either  an 
elegant  or  a  correct  expression  of  the  idea  of  the  original.  It  may 
even  express  something  entirely  different.  Besides  this  it  tends  to 
induce  a  loose  and  clumsy  style  of  expression,  and  to  tolerate  forms 
which  violate  all  correct  rules  of  English  construction.  That  only 
is  a  correct  translation  which  renders  the  precise  thought  of  the 
original  into  clear  and  elegant  English.  This  result  can  not  be 
secured  by  the  verbal  method.  We  fail  to  obtain  a  clear  and  satis- 
£Eu;tory  comprehension  of  any  thought  until  it  is  exprebsed  in  the  best 
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form  of  laogaage  of  which  it  is  siuceptible,  and  this  can  be  secured 
only  by  rendering  idiom  for  idiom.  From  a  disregard  of  this  fact, 
wliat  is  allowed  to  pass  as  a  translation  is  frequently  mere  jargon. 
Good  Latin  and  Greek  are  spoiled  by  being  rendered  into  execrable 
English. 

We  can  best  illustrate  our  views  on  this  subject  by  presenting  a 
few  examples.  And  as  mistakes  generally  prove  the  more  disastrous 
the  nearer  they  lie  to  the  coininoiicciiient  of  an  enterprise,  w^e  will 
make  our  selection  from  such  as  are  likely  to  meet  the  eye  of  the 
pupil  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  course.  For  instance  let  us  take 
the  following:  "Interfccto  Ciesare,  bella  civilia  reparata  sunt." 
The  pupil  renders,  "  Ctesar  being  killed,  civil  wars  were  renewed.** 
Tliis  is  verbally  correct,  and  would  be  received  by  many  teachers 
without  questioning  or  hesitation,  and  yet  it  entirely  fails  to  express 
the  true  meaning.  The  most  important  part  of  the  assertion,  the 
relations  of  time  and  cause,  fails  of  the  slightest  recognition.  En- 
glish words  are  substituted  for  the  Latin,  but  the  Latin  idiom  is 
retaine<l.  Under  careless  and  incompetent  teachers,  similar  errors 
will  constantly  occur.  **  Finito  bello"  will  become  "The  war  being 
ended,"  instead  of  "After  the  close  of  the  war;"  "Tarquinio  rcg- 
nante,"  "Tarquin  reigning,"  instead  of  "In  the  reign  of  Tarquin;" 
"  Ciesar,  victis  hostibus,"  "  Csesar,  his  enemies  being  conquered," 
instead  of  "  Cae-sar  having  conquered  his  enemies,"  and  so  in  count- 
less other  instances  of  this  form  of  construction. 

Similar  errors  in  the  translation  of  other  cases  of  Latin  participles 
are  constantly  allowed  to  pass  without  correction.  The  pupil  ren- 
ders "Post-reges  exactos,"  "After  the  kings  having  been  banished," 
instead  of  "After  the  banishment  of  the  kings  ; "  "  Ei  benigne  re- 
cepto  filiam  dedit,"  "  Gave  his  daughter  to  him  being  kindly  re- 
ceived," instead  of  "  Received  him  kindly  and  gave  him  his  daugh- 
ter;" "  Porsena  ei  auxilium  ferente,"  "  Porsena  bearing  him  aid," 
instead  of  "  By  the  aid  of  Porsena ; "  "  Promittens  se  Pyrrhum 
occisurum,"  "Promising  himself  to  be  about  to  kill  Pyrrhus,"  for 
"Promising  that  he  would  kill  Pyrrhus,"  and  so  ad  infinitum. 

Equally  inadequate  renderings  of  the  Latin  infinitive  are  of  con- 
stant occurrence.  "  Dicebat  se  Jove  majorem  esse"  becomes  "  Said 
himself  to  be  greater  than  Jupiter."  "Ait  treccntos  alios  juvenes 
conjurasse,"  "  Said  three  hundred  other  youth  to  have  conspired." 
"Respondit  se  vidisse,"  "Said  himself  to  have  seen,"  so  that  we 
almost  invariably  have  the  Latin  idiom  retained  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  corresponding  English. 

By  a  similar  inaccuracy,  the  Latin  subjunctive  often  fails  to  re- 
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ceive  its  proper  EDglish  equivalent.  Take  for  example  "  Decemviri 
creati  sunt  qui  civitati  leges  scriberent/^  In  his  attempt  to  make  a 
literal  transfer  of  the  mood  of  "  scribcrent,"  the  pupil  will  be  likely 
to  render  the  sentence  by  "DecemWrs  were  created  who  might 
write  laws  for  the  state,"  which  entirely  fails  to  recognise  the  idea 
that  the  decemvirs  were  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  laws  for 
the  state,  which  is  the  special  idea  that  the  construction  of  the  sen- 
tence is  intended  to  convey.  So  "  Videtur,  qui  impcret,  dignus 
esse"  will  be  very  likely  to  fail  of  being  rendered  so  as  to  express 
the  true  idea,  "  lie  seems  worthy  to  rule." 

And  thus,  by  what  we  are  glad  to  reganl  as  the  old  npcthod  of 
verbal  coiistructimiy  numerous  forms  both  of  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
fail  to  receive  their  appropriate  English  expression.  This  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  endeavoring  to  render  "  word  for  word."  By 
this  method,  "Puero  est  liber"  means  "A  book  is  to  the  boy,"  not 
"  The  boy  has  a  book."  There  is  no  word  in  the  sentence,  whoso 
verbal  equivalent  is  "Aa*."  So  in  Greek,  "KojULvei  riiv  xs;)aX*;v," 
must  be,  **  He  is  in  pain  as  to  his  head."  The  definitions  of  the 
lexicon  will  not  warrant  the  translation  ^  lie  has  the  headache." 
But  we  need  say  no  more  to  indicate  the  inadequacy  of  mere  verbal 
construction,  and  to  suggest  the  importance  of  a  careful  study  of 
idioms  in  the  transfer  of  thought  from  one  language  into  another. 

The  remedy  for  the  defects  which  we  have  endeavored  to  exhibit 
is  obvious.  It  requires  the  abandonment  of  the  old  method,  so 
prodigal  of  time  and  patience,  by  which  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is 
burdened,  at  the  outset,  with  an  incongnious  mass  of  grammatical 
forms  and  rules  of  syntax,  whose  significance  and  application  he 
can  not  understand,  and  which  he  is  compelled  to  learn,  slowly  and 
imperfectly,  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  verbal  construction.  A 
few  teachers  of  rare  skill,  especially  in  the  case  of  pupils  who  have 
already  acquired  considerable  intellectual  culture,  may  succeed,  as 
they  have  heretofore  succeeded,  in  making  excellent  Latin  and  Greek 
scholars  while  employing  mainly  this  system.  Their  success,  how- 
ever, must  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  over  the  embarrassments  of  a 
tedious  and  unphilosophical  method  rather  than  a  result  of  the 
method  itself.  The  superior  skill  of  the  teacher,  and  the  increased 
intelligence  of  the  pupil,  secure  a  result  of  which  inferior  qualifica- 
tions must  necessarily  fail.  The  true  method  seems  to  us  to  be  that 
which  begins  with  the  expression  of  a  simple  thought  in  its  simplest 
form.  The  mind  of  the  pupil  needs  be  burdened  with  no  forms  or 
rules  that  are  not  involved  in  the  proposition  under  consideration. 
These  he  will  readily  remember,  because  he  understands  their  sig- 
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nificance  and  application.  He  needs  at  first,  only  to  master  a  few 
simple  elements  to  enable  him  to  work  intelligently  ;  and  tliun  by 
adding  gradually  to  their  nnmbcr,  and  always  having  at  hand  exer- 
cises suited  to  illustrate  each  new  increment,  and  to  exhibit  the 
changes  of  form  and  structure  which  give  expression  to  the  succes- 
sive modifications  of  the  leading  thought,  his  course  will  be  plcttsant, 
rapid  and  successful.  lie  will  need  constant  practice  in  translating 
from  English  into  Latin  or  Greek,  as  well  as  from  these  into  English. 
In  this  way  he  will  become  familiar  with  the  corresponding  idioms 
of  the  two  languages.  He  should  master  general  princii>les  and 
rules,  l»eft)re  his  mind  is  burdened  with  a  long  catalogue  of  excep- 
tions. Exceptions  are  viewed  successfully  only  in  the  light  of  gen- 
eral rules.  The  pupil  can  best  master  but  one  thing  at  a  time.  He 
needs  to  see  things  separately  before  his  attention  is  cfilled  to  their 
combinations.  Ilia  progress  should  be  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex, and  fr()m  what  has  already  become  easy  to  what  is  more  diffi- 
cult. In  this  way  the  irksomeness  of  the  study  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  may  be  almost  entirely  obviated.  The  pupil  constantly 
acquires  skill  in  the  use  of  his  own  vernacular  while  he  is  gaining 
a  comprehension  of  the  meaning  and  force  of  the  original.  He 
learns  to  exercise  a  philosophical  and  discriminating  taste,  and  is 
enabled  to  drink  with  ever-increasing  relish  from  the  fountains  of 
both  ancient  and  modern  lore. 

Among  the  various  elementar}'  Latin  and  Greek  text-books  which 
have  hitherto  appeared,  we  are  acquainted  with  none  so  well  adapted 
to  their  legitimate  purj)ose  as  those  of  Prof.  Harkness,  of  Brown 
Univei-sitv.  These  consist  of  a  First  and  a  Second  Latin  Book  and  a 
Fir.it  Greek  Book,  published  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton  <fe  Co.,  of 
New  York.  The  Latin  books  have  been  several  years  before  the 
public,  and  have  well  sustained  the  best  of  all  practical  tests,  that 
of  actual  use.  The  First  Greek  Book  was  fii-st  published  during  the 
autumn  of  IHOO.  The  author  informs  us  that  the  First  Latin  Book 
was  prepared  mainly  from  Arnold's  First  and  Second  Latin  Book, 
which  had  been  some  ^vq  years  before  the  American  public,  and 
had  been  received  with  great  favor.  In  its  general  plan  the  original 
work  was  greatly  superior  to  any  of  the  elementary  Latin  books 
that  had  preceded  it ;  but,  notwithstanding  its  general  excellence, 
the  test  of  the  class-room  revealed  several  important  defects.  It 
was  of  a  character  too  fragmentary  and  disconnected  to  answer, 
perfectly,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  ofleii  perplexing 
the  pupil  by  calling  his  attention  to  matters  of  remote  detail  before 
leading 'him  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  general   principles.     Iti 
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defective  Ajstem  failed  to  present  any  well-constract^d  ontline  of 
the  subject,  and  illastrations  of  the  exceptional  vrere  frequently 
given  when  attention  was  specially  due  to  the  illustration  of  general 
rules.  These  defects  w^ere  so  far  obviated  by  the  numerous  addi 
tions  and  changes  of  Prof.  Harkness  as  to  leave  but  slight  ground 
for  objection.  The  clear,  progressive,  and  systematic  course  through 
which  the  work  now  leads  the  pupil,  justly  entitles  it  to  the  earnest 
commendation  and  extensive  use  which  it  has  received.  Beginning 
with  a  few  elementary  instructions,  it  immediately  draws  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupil  to  the  simplest  form  of  the  LatiTi  sentence,  and 
teaches  him,  at  once,  to  employ  the  language  in  the  expression  of 
thought.  From  propositions  of  the  simplest  form  he  is  carried  for- 
ward by  gradations  so  easy  and  so  natural  that  the  irksomeness  of 
the  old  methods  is  eflectuaily  obviated.  His  mind  is  not  confused 
by  presenting  to  it  more  at  once  than  he  can  understand  and  apply. 
Whenever  a  new  grammatical  form  is  introduced  it  is  immediately 
illustrated  by  employing  it  to  express  some  modification  of  thought. 
The  elements  of  the  language  are  presented  in  their  natural  order, 
and  the  use  of  each  is  made  clear,  by  appropriate  exercises,  before 
another  is  presented.  The  pupil  is  taught  the  use  of  the  tcnnina- 
tions  in  each  paradigm  for  the  expression  of  the  required  meaning 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  called  upon  to  learn  them,  and  he  is 
thus  prepared  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  accompanying  rules 
of  syntjix.  By  the  introduction  into  the  exercises  of  no  principle 
that  has  not  been  previously  explained,  he  is  gradually  made  fiimiliar 
with  all  the  regular  forms  of  inflection,  with  all  the  leading  rules 
of  construction,  with  the  formation  of  various  classes  of  words  from 
their  appropriate  roots,  with  the  use  and  dependence  of  the  moods 
and  tenses,  and  the  force  and  meaning  of  participles,  gerunds  and 
supines,  and  all  the  most  important  corresponding  idioms  of  the 
Latin  and  the  English.  Tlie  principles  of  philosophical  classification 
are  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  a  uniform  purpose  is  maintained 
to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  language  as  a  vehicle  of  thought.  By 
these  means  the  mind  of  the  learner  is  constantly  furnished  with 
exercise  suited  to  its  healthy  development,  while  it  is  rapidly  acquir- 
ing flexibility  of  thought  and  expression. 

Tlie  objection  most  likely  to  be  urged  against  the  plan  of  this 
book  is  the  expenditure  of  time  required  for  its  mastery.  We  do 
not  think  the  objection  well-founded.  The  book  certainly  does  not 
abound  in  superfluities.  No  unimportant  subject  is  introduced,  nor 
can  the  illustrations  oflen  be  regarded  as  unnecessarily  prolix. 
During  several  years  of  trial  in  the  class-room,  we  have  sometimes 
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endeavored  to  hasten  the  progress  of  a  class  by  making  omissions, 
but  have  generally  found  it  necessary  subsequently  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  class  to  the  omitted  portions  in  order  to  secure  a  satis- 
factory progress.  The  subject  is  so  gradually  and  systematically 
expanded,  and  the  philosophical  connection  of  its  parts  so  well  pre- 
served, that  we  have  been  able  to  derive  little  advantage  from  omis- 
sions or  changes.  In  some  instances,  perhaps,  advantage  might  be 
gained  from  condensation ;  yet,  in  its  present  form,  we  know  of  no 
text-book  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  the  pupil 
with  rapidity  and  precision,  a  clear  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  the  Latin  language,  and  their  application. 

In  the  Second  Latin  Book^  which  is  more  exclusively  the  product 
of  the  mind  of  its  author,  the  general  j^lan  is  carried  out  with  re- 
markable success.  We  regard  the  book  as  without  a  rival.  Leav- 
ing out  of  view  its  valuable  elucidations  of  the  text,  and  the  aid 
which  it  affords  the  pupil  in  presenting  a  clear,  elegant  and  idiomatic 
translation,  we  fancv  that  it  would  be  difficult  elsewhere  to  find  a 
series  of  exercises  so  well  calculated  to  lead  the  pupil  to  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  understanding  of  the  Latin  sentence,  from  its  simplest 
form  through  the  various  modifications  by  which  it  assumes  a  com- 
plex and  compound  character  capable  of  expressing  any  conceivable 
shade  of  thought  and  sentiment,  as  those  contained  in  the  work 
before  us. 

The  First  Greek  Book  of  Prof.  Harkness,  we  regard  as  superior, 
in  some  respects,  to  the  First  Latin.  In  its  preparation,  the  author 
enjoyed  the  advantage  derived  from  his  previous  experience  in  the 
same  field  of  effort,  and  was  also  left  unfettered  by  the  work  of 
any  predecessor,  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  his  materials. 
Its  plan  is  more  brief  than  that  of  the  First  Latin  Book,  and  it 
carries  the  pupil  forward  by  more  rapid  gradations.  This  is  the 
more  admissible  upon  the  presumption  that  the  pupil  is  already 
^Etmiliar  with  the  leading  principles  of  the  Latin,  which  obviates  the 
necessity  of  so  gradual  a  presentation  of  details,  and  a<lmits  the 
compression  of  a  wider  range  of  topics  within  a  given  space.  The 
book  is  at  once  a  Grammar  and  a  Reader.  The  first  hundred  and 
thirty-six  pages  are  devoted  to  explaining  and  applying  the  grammat- 
ical forms  of  the  language ;  the  next  seventy  are  occupied  by  the 
subject  of  Syntax  proper,  embracing  a  view  of  the  structure,  forma- 
tion and  classification  of  simple,  complex  and  compound  sentences, 
together  with  their  connection  and  various  modifications;  then 
follows  something  more  than  twenty  pages  of  well-selected  extracts 
for  translation,  embracing  fables,  legends,  anecdotes  and   mytliSi 
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accompanied  by  sufficient  explanatory  notes  and  vocabalaries  to 
make  the  work  complete  and  independent  in  itself.  Brief  as  is  iU 
compass  it  is  really  very  comprehensive.  To  one  who  has  plodded 
.*nrough  the  old  routine,  this  book  seems  to  promise  to  the  pupil  in 
Greek  a  luxury  heretofore  inaccessible. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  be  charged  with  undue  enthusiasm  in  favor  of 
the  methods  adopted  in  these  books  of  Prof.  Harkness.  But  if 
these  methods  are  more  philosophical  and  efficient  than  those  em- 
ployed in  former  years,  we  may  be  justly  pardoned  for  enthusiasm  in 
their  favor.  It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  insignificant  importance 
what  methods  the  student  shall  follow,  while  pursuing  so  important 
a  portion  of  his  course  of  study  as  that  embraced  in  the  Latin  and 
the  Greek.  A  bad  beginnirtg  may  have  a  good  ending;  still,  no  one 
will  deny  that  it  is  better  that  both  shall  be  good.  We  admit  that 
excellent  scholars  in  the  classics  have  been  made,  and  may  still  be 
made,  by  pursuing  the  old  courses.  So  might  excellent  scholars  in 
geometry  be  made  by  committing  to  memory  all  the  definitions, 
theorems,  problems,  corollaries  and  scholiums  embraced  in  an  entire 
treatise  upon  the  subject,  before  commencing  the  demonstration  of 
a  single  problem.  The  knowledge,  verbatim  et  literatim^  of  all  this 
would  prove  vastly  convenient  throughout  his  subsequent  course ; 
and  yet  we  fancy  few  teachers  would  be  inclined  to  recommend  this 
method,  and  that  quite  as  few  pupils  would  be  found  to  follow  it 
with  relish.  But  why  would  this  be  less  philosophical  and  judicious 
than  to  require  the  memorizing  of  the  whole  of  a  Latin  grammar 
before  conmiencing  the  work  of  translation,  or  of  employing  in 
practical  exercises  the  forms  and  principles  already  learned,  ?  We 
believe  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  human  under- 
standing and  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  that  the  increments  of 
knowledge  shall  be  made  practical,  at  the  time  of  their  acquisition, 
as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  subject  of  study  will  allow,  and  that  by  this 
method,  be  the  subject  of  study  what  it  may,  the  most  satisfactory 
and  successful  progress  will  be  secured. 

Metaphysicians  tell  us  that  the  judicious  culture  of  the  memory 
involves,  First,  A  clear  understanding  of  the  subject ;  Second,  A 
proper  classification  of  its  parts ;  and  Third,  Frequent  repetition. 
Tried  by  this  standard,  the  old  system  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek 
signally  fails.  It  taxes  the  memory  without  sufficiently  calling  to 
its  aid  the  exercise  of  the  understanding. 

We  believe  the  methods  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  advocate 
are  calculated  to  secure  the  healthy  culture  and  development,  of 
which  the  old  method  necessarily  fails. 
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.  It  was  our  intention  to  have  prefaceil  the  following  accoant  of  pablic 
instruction  as  now  organized  in  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  drawn  up  by 
Prof  P.  Johannis,  director  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Athens,  with  a  brief 
notice  of  the  educational  system  which  prevailed  in  those  *'  fierce  democ- 
racies '*  in  the  dawn  of  European  history,  and  of  the  schools  of  oratory 
and  philosophy,  in  which  the  human  race  has  since  been  educated.  But 
we  must  content  ourselves  here  with  referring  to  separate  contributions 
to  such  a  history,  in  the  articles  on  Lycurgus,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch, 
and  the  schools  of  Athens  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  where 
the  following  article  was  originally  published  : 

L    HISTOKT   or  EDUCATION   UNDER  TURKISH   DOMINATION. 

Toe  protracted  contest  waged  by  the  Sultans  and  their  fierce  Turkish 
hordes  against  the  Byzantine  Empire  was,  as  is  well  known,  not  merely 
a  war  against  a  Christian  power ;  it  was  a  war  as  well,  and  chiefly,  for 
the  extermination  of  Christian  civilization  and  of  Christianity  itsel£ 
The  devastating  fury  of  the  barbarian  conquerors  was  directed  against 
all  that  was  foreign  to  their  rude  natures  or  that  seemed  to  oppose  their 
projects  of  more  extended  conquests;  hence  Grecian  enlightenment 
became  buried  under  the  ruins  of  her  overthrown  cities,  and  the  torch  of 
Grecian  learning,  whose  light,  though  it  had  long  indeed  been  dim,  had 
never  before  gone  out,  now  became  quenched  in  the  streaming  blood  of 
her  slaughtered  inhabitants.  The  few  scholars  who  escaped  the  sword 
were  forced  to  fly  to  foreign  lands  or  hide  in  the  privacy  of  the  cloister, 
to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  the  cruel  victors  and  the  perils  to  which  their  lives 
were  continually  exposed.  Convinced  that  the  subjected  Greeks  would 
submit  to  their  fate  the  more  patientl}^  as  they  should  become  more  illit- 
erate and  consequently  the  less  capable  of  feeling  the  shame  of  their 
servitude,  the  tyrants  made  it  the  policy  of  their  government,  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  influences  of  liberal  education,  to  stifle  within  them  the 
most  noble  emotions  of  the  soul.  For  this  reason  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  schools  of  an  advanced  grade  for  the  instruction  of  Gre- 
cian youth  in  the  language  of  their  ancestors,  in  history,  mathematics 
and  philosophy,  were  even  more  strictly  forbidden  than  the  erection  of 
churches,  for  which  it  was  possible  to  obtain  permission,  at  great  cost 
Moreover,  the  people  were  held  under  so  strict  subjection,  and  were  so 
grievously  burdened,  that  the  care  of  warding  off  the  manifold  dangers 
that  continually  threatened  them,  and  of  providing  themselves  with  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life,  left  no  room  for  higher  considerations.  Schools, 
therefore,  and  all  other  means  of  culture,  fell  into  entire  neglect,  and 
ignorance  became  daily  more  general  and  more  profound.  It  was  only 
after  a  long  period,  and  especially  during  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the 
Turks  began  to  seem  less  suspicious  of  their  Christian  subjects,  believing 
that  their  authority  over  them  had  now  become  so  confirmed  by  long 
habit  as  to  be  beyond  danger.  The  condition  of  the  Christians  grew 
somewhat  more  tolerable.  As  the  limits  of  their  knowledge  were  grad- 
ually extended  by  intercourse  with  other  Christian  nations  of  Europe^ 
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with  whom  they  had  now  more  frequent  dealings,  a  stronger  desire  for 
learning  was  awakened,  and  increasing  wealth  nuule  its  gratification  the 
more  easy.  Accordingly  in  the  Grecian  provinces,  public  schools,  before 
so  rare,  began  to  increase  in  nuaber,  while  there  also  sprang  up  by  de- 
grees, in  some  of  the  cities,  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  where  were  taught 
the  ancient  language  of  the  nation,  history,  and  here  and  there  also  the 
elements  of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  and  of  natural  philos- 
ophy. The  most  noted  and  efficient  of  these  schools  were  those  upon 
tiie  islands  of  Patmos  and  Scio,  at  Cydonia,  Smyrna,  Zagora,  (with  a  second 
at  Mclia  on  Mt  Pelion  in  Thessaly,)  the  two  at  Yanina  in  Epirus,  one  on 
Mt  Athos,  two  in  the  Peloponnesus,  (at  Demitzana  and  Bytina,)  one  at 
Kurutschcsme  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  two  in  the  Danubian  principalities 
at  Bucharest  and  Yassy,  where  they  were  founded  and  sustained  by  the 
Fanariot  princes  for  the  instruction  of  the  Greeks  who  gathered  thither 
from  the  Turkish  provinces,  and  where  they  rendered  great  service  in 
extending  the  Greek  language  and  refinement  among  the  higher  classes 
of  the  Moldo-Wallachians.  These  schools,  established  and  supported  for 
the  most  part  by  the  endowments  of  patriotic  citizens  or  by  voluntary 
contributions,  were  in  many  instances  presided  over  by  scholars  who 
had  received  an  excellent  training  in  Italy,  France  or  Germany,  and  who 
for  moderate  salaries  that  scarcely  afforded  them  the  necessaries  of  life, 
spent  their  days  in  zealously  imparting  instruction  in  their  different  de- 
partments; and  although  these  schools  were  in  many  respects  very 
defective,  yet  they  sufficed  to  enlighten  the  spirit  of  the  Grecian  youth 
and  render  the  soul  sensitive  to  all  that  is  true,  beauUftil  and  good  ;  and 
liere  were  gradually  fitted  those  who  were  to  arouse  and  give  new  life  to 
their  people  and  lead  them  on  to  national  l^'eedom. 

The  common  schools  of  that  period  were  of  a  miserable  character. 
Only  in  the  cities,  market  towns  and  a  few  of  the  more  densely  populated 
districts  were  even  elementary  schools  to  be  found,  where  a  teacher,  who 
was  usually  the  priest  of  the  place,  instructed  a  few  children  in  reading 
and,  rarely,  in  writing — sometimes  following  the  "  individual,*'  sometimes 
the  '* simultaneous"  method  of  teaching.  Scarcely  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  male  population  of  the  territory  forming  the  present  kingdom  of 
Greece,  could  read  or  write  ;  while  the  female  portion  remained  so  entire- 
ty without  education  that,  except  in  the  large  cities,  one  that  was  even  but 
poorly  skilled  in  reading  and  writing  was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of 
learning.  It  was  not  till  a  few  years  before  the  Greek  insurrection  that 
a  gradual  improvement  in  the  common  schools  was  commenced  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Georgios  Cleobulos,  a  learned  Greek  of  Philippop- 
olis,  who  had  studied  mathematics  and  physical  science  in  Germany  and 
France.  Having  made  himself  acquainted  in  Paris  with  the  monitorial 
(**  mutual ''}  system  of  instruction,  he  determined  to  transfer  it  to  Greece, 
prepared  in  his  own  language  the  necessary  books  and  wall  tablets,  and 
after  his  return  from  Paris,  gave  instruction  in  the  system  at  Bucharest 
and  afterwards  at  Syra  to  a  number  of  Greeks,  who  immediately,  as 
teachers,  introduced  it  into  the  common  schools  of  several  citiea. 
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Sach  was  the  condition  of  public  instruction  in  Greece  while  subject 
to  the  Turkish  dominion.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  and  dur- 
ing the  struggle  for  liberty,  this  condition,  instead  of  improving,  contin- 
ually deteriorated — a  result  naturally  to  be  expected  to  follow  from  a 
war  that  for  nine  years  devastated  all  Qreece,  destroying  nearly  every  city 
and  village,  and  reducing  the  whole  land  to  one  wide  waste.  There  had 
been,  however,  during  this  period,  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
schools  on  the  neighborinjj^  Ionian  islands,  where  the  monitorial  system 
had  been  introduced  by  Atlnmasius  Polites,  and  several  Hellenic  schools 
and  a  gymnasium  had  been  established  by  the  Ionian  government  In 
addition  to  these  educational  institutions,  there  had  been  established  and 
endowed  by  the  liberality  of  that  zealous  friend  of  Greece,  the  late  Lord 
Guilford,  a  university  which,  though  very  imperfect,  was  still  successful 
in  effecting  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed.  At  this  university  and 
these  Ionian  schools,  many  young  Greeks  were  educated,  who  on  the 
accession  to  office  of  Capo  d'lstria  as  president  in  1828,  and  afterwards 
when  Otho  ascended  the  throne  in  1833,  entered  the  public  service  and 
as  the  faithful  officers  of  a  regular  government^  assisted  in  organizing  the 
young  kingdom  and  in  directing  its  affairs  in  accordance  with  its  new 
relations.  Count  Capo  d'lstria,  who  had  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment upon  his  election  as  president  by  the  national  convention,  endeav- 
ored,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  permitted,  to  restore  and 
elevate  the  national  system  of  instruction.  He  erected  public  schools  in 
several  of  the  cities  and  market  towns,  or  rather  among  their  ruins,  and 
established  on  the  island  of  ^gina  a  gymnasium,  called  the  **  Central 
School,"  which,  under  the  direction  of  the  worthy  Gennadios,  was  the 
source  of  great  benefit  to  the  many  youth  who  gathered  thither,  thirst- 
ing for  knowledge,  from  all  parts  of  Greece. 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  education  and  instruction  commenced 
with  the  accession  of  King  Otho.  The  relations  of  the  schools  and  of 
the  department  of  education,  in  common  with  the  other  departments  of 
government,  were  regulated  by  such  laws  as  seemed  to  be  required. 
There  was,  in  truth,  much  to  be  done — ^many  and  great  defects  to  be  rem- 
edied, and  many  improvements  to  be  introduced — and  the  exertions  that 
have  been  made  for  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  schools  throughout  the 
kingdom  and  that  are  still  continued  by  the  king,  with  the  Chamber 
and  Senate,  are  truly  commendable.  A  brief  description  of  these  schools 
in  their  present  condition,  will  show  the  advancement  that  has  been 
effected  since  the  establishment  of  the  government 

XL  PRESENT  OROANIZATIOK  AND  CX)NDITI0N  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 
].      OOMMOlf  OR  BLBMKNTART  SCHOOLS. 

The  common  schools  of  Greece  are  regulated  by  a  law  published  by 
the  Regency,  February,  1883.*  This  law  has,  however,  been  modified 
in  many  particulars  by  more  recent  ordinances.     It  makes  school  attend- 

*  See  **RteordSj  Latta  and Ortlinanera  of  Modern  Greeee^^*  Vol.  I.,  Iranslited  into  Germao 
by  O.  L  von  Maurer,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Regency. 
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ance  obligatory  upon  all  children,  of  both  sexes,  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  twelve  years,  and  parents  or  guardians  are  required  under  pen- 
alty  to  send  their  children  and  wards  regularly  to  the  common  schools, 
unless  they  can  show  that  the  same  amount  of  instruction  is  provided  in 
other  ways.  This  requirement  has  not  hitherto  indeed  been  strictly 
enforced,  and  its  observance  is  in  fact  impossible  in  districts  where  the 
viDaj^es  are  far  apart  and  a  scanty  population  is  scattered  over  a  wide 
territory.  The  monitorial  system  is  pursued  in  all  the  common  schoola 
There  is  required  to  be  in  each  parish  at  least  one  such  school,  to  be  sus- 
tained from  the  income  of  the  parish  property,  or  by  indirect  or  direct 
taxation.  When  the  resources  of  the  parish  are  evidently  not  sufficient 
to  support  the  school,  the  government  gives  its  assistance.  There  are, 
besides  these,  a  number  of  common  schools  that  are  sustained  by  endow- 
ments or  the  revenues  of  certain  churches  or  convents.  The  number  of 
children  admitted  to  a  school  is  limited  only  by  the  dimensions  of  the 
building;  the  largest  school  edifice  accommodates  five  hundred  pupils. 
When,  therefore,  the  number  of  children  exceeds  this  limit,  it  is  required 
that  additional  schools  be  provided,  to  be  sustained  in  the  same  manner 
at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  with,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  aid  of  the 
government  The  educational  department  has  adopted  the  rule,  though 
without  the  authority  of  any  law  upon  the  subject,  that  there  shall  be 
one  or  two  assistant  teachers  in  every  school  where  the  number  of  schol- 
ars exceeds  the  maximum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  This  rule  has  hitherto  been  followed  in  but  very  few  schools, 
owing  to  the  diflBculty  of  meeting  the  increased  expense.  The  schools 
at  the  chief  towns  only  of  all  the  provinces  and  districts,*  are  provided 
with  assistant  teachers.  Elementary  schools  may  also  be  established  by 
private  individuals  upon  their  own  account — no  doubt  existing  respect- 
ing their  capacity  and  moral  character — under  authority  from  the  state 
department,  in  which,  however,  school  instruction  can  be  given  only  by 
regularly  examined  school  candidates.  These  private  schools  are  also 
subject  to  the  oversight  of  the  different  boards  of  inspectors  and  to  the 
superintendence  of  government  Besides  these  "regular"  common 
schools,  which  are  all  conducted  monitorially,  there  still  exist  many 
"  irregular "  schools,  where  the  old  system  of  individual  instruction  is 
still  followed.  These  irregular,  or  "  hedge "  schools  are  tolerated  only  in 
villages  where  no  regular  school  exists  within  a  convenient  distance  and 
means  are  wanting  for  the  establishment  of  one.  They  are  sustained 
only  by  tuition  fees,  and  for  the  opening  of  them  the  consent  of  the 
department  is  necessary.  Separate  schools  for  girls  are  found  only  in 
the  cities ;  in  the  villages  the  schools  are  attended  by  children  of  both 
sexes. 

As  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom  is  of  the  Greek  relig- 

*  Greece  is  divided  politically  into  ten  nomoi.  (nomarchien,  circle*,  or  provinces,)  which 
are  again  subdivided  Into  thirty  tparchiai^  (eparchies,  or  districts,)  and  these  acain  into  4fiO 
demoi,  (or  pari^lies.)  The  chief  magi»trates  nf  these  divisions  are,  in  this  anicle,  styled,  re 
spectively,  nomarchs,  eparchs  and  burghermasters. 
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oin,  with  the  exception  of  the  islands  of  Syra,  Tino,  Naxia  and  Santorini, 
whose  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholic,  the  state  has  made  no  provision 
for  denominational  schools,  and  the  mixed  population  of  these  islands  send 
their  children,  without  prejudice,  to  the  same  schools.  The  Catholic 
clergy  ha?e  established  there  a  few  schools,  supported  by  private  means, 
for  the  education  of  children  of  that  faith. 

The  common  schools  01  each  parish  are  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  a  school  committee,  known  as  the  ^*  Local  Board  of  School  In- 
spectors," or  in  the  Qreek  language,  the  *^  Ephorie,*'  which  is  composed 
of  the  burghermaster  as  president,  one  of  the  priests  of  the  place,  elected 
by  the  nomarchs,  and  from  two  to  four  private  citizens  elected  by  the 
parish  council  When  the  people  differ  in  their  faith,  a  priest  is  chosen 
from  each  sect  Upon  this  ephory, — whose  members  are  elected,  or  re- 
elected, annually, — rests  in  general  the  oversight,  care  and  management 
of  all  the  schools  of  the  parish,  and  especially  the  care  of  building  and 
repairing  the  school-houses  and  maintaining  them  in  good  order,  the 
providing  them  with  furniture,  apparatus,  and  other  necessary  articles, 
the  regular  visiting  of  the  schools  for  the  preservation  of  strict  disci- 
pline and  the  supervision  of  the  official  conduct  of  the  teachers,  the 
management  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  local  school  funds,  and 
lastly  the  designation  of  such  poor  families  as  are  to  be  exempted  from 
school  rates.  The  ephory  visit  the  schools  within  their  jurisdiction, 
at  least  every  month,  and  report  to  the  proper  eparch  (district  commis- 
sioner.) or  nomarch,  (commissioner  general,)  the  defects  observed  by 
them,  the  estimated  probable  necessities  of  the  schools,  and  the  improve- 
ments which  are  demanded,  as  well  as  respecting  their  financial  condition. 
By  the  common  school  laws  of  February,  1883,  there  were  contemplated 
in  addition,  district  and  provincial  boards  of  inspection^-of  which  the 
first  was  to  be  composed  of  the  eparch  as  president,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  residing  at  the  capital  of  the  eparchy,  a  priest  elected  by  the  no- 
march,  a  teacher  of  the  Hellenic  school,  and  from  two  to  four  citizens 
chosen  by  the  district  council.  The  higher  provincial  board  consisted 
of  the  nomarch  himself  as  president,  the  presiding  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  at  the  capital  of  the  nomarchy,  one  of  the  priests  stationed 
there,  appointed  by  the  state  educational  department,  a  professor  of  a 
gymnasium  or  university,  and  from  two  to  four  citizens  of  the  province, 
chosen  by  the  provincial  council.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  former 
to  oversee  and  control  the  schools  of  the  district— of  the  latter,  the  schools 
of  the  whole  province.  These  two  higher  ephories  have  never,  however, 
as  yet  been  organized,  and  in  default  thereof  the  eparchs  and  nomarchs 
are  intrusted  by  the  department  with  the  superintendence  of  the  schools 
within  their  respective  districts  and  provinces,  and  are  furnished  with 
the  necessary  instructions  under  which  to  act  By  these  instructions 
the  eparchs  are  required,  every  six  months,  and  the  nomarchs  annually, 
to  make  tours  of  inspection  for  the  purpose  of  informing  themselves  re- 
specting the  condition  of  their  schools,  the  official  conduct  of  the  teachers 
and  of  the  local  boards  of  inspectors,  and  of  the  interests  of  the  schoolH 
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generallj,  of  which  they  report  in  full  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  educatiMiil 
department. 

As  respects  the  professional  skill  and  capacity  of  the  teachers,  the 
schools  of  the  several  parishes  which  compose  an  eparchy,  are  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  of  the  school  at  the  capital  of  the 
eparchy,  while  the  principal  of  the  school  at  the  capital  of  the  no- 
marchy  superintends  not  only  the  schools  of  that  eparchy  in  which  the 
capital  of  the  nomarchy  is  situated,  but  also  those  of  the  different  eparch- 
ies composing  the  whole  nomarchy.  These  principals  visit  the  schools 
under  their  charge  every  six  months,  and  report  thereon  to  the  director  of 
the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Athens — to  which  person  is  intrusted  the  over- 
sight of  all  the  schools  of  the  kingdom.  He  holds  office  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  educational  department  as  chief  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
has  the  entire  management  of  them  immediately  under  the  minister  him- 
self. He  also  visits  the  schools  from  time  to  time,  that  he  may  assure 
himself  of  their  condition  by  personal  observation. 

Respecting  the  duties  of  the  several  boards  of  inspectors,  we  refer  to 
the  before-mentioned  law  of  Feb.  1838. 

The  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  is  confined  to  the  oversight 
of  religious  instruction  and  to  the  approval  of  the  religious  books  that 
may  be  introduced. 

In  the  year  1880  there  existed  in  the  entire  kingdom  only  seventy-one 
common  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  6,721  scholars,  male  and  female. 
Since  that  time  the  number  of  schools  and  of  the  children  instructed  in 
them  has  so  increased  that  the  statistics  of  the  public  schools  in  1858, 
according  to  the  official  report  of  the  department,  show  the  following 
figures : — 

Regular  public  common  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 360 

"  "  "  "  girls  alone, 62 

"        private  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 30 

"  "  "  girlsalone, 12 

Irregular  private  schools  for  both  sexes,  (aggregate,) 300 

Total  number  of  schools, 754 

Scholars  in  the  regular  parish  schools,  boys, 30,520 

««  ««  «»  "  «*       girls, 4,753 

**  "  "       private     "      boys, 4,680 

u  u  u  u  It      girig^ 1743 

"  **      irregular  schools,  boys  and  girls,  about 10,000 

Total  number  of  scholars, 61,596 

As  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom  is  nearly  1,050,000,  it  appears 
that  the  children  attending  the  public  schools  form  more  than  one  twen- 
tieth of  the  whole.  The  need  of  Sunday  schools,  or  schools  for  a  higher 
moral  culture,  is  now  deeply  felt,  but  none  such  have  been  as  yet 
established. 

In  the  regular  parish  schools  there  were  engaged,  in  1858, — 464  nude 
and  79  female  teachers ;  in  the  regular  private  schools,  42  teacherSi  nude 
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and  female.    To  these,  add  the  800  teacherSf  male  and  female,  of  the  irreg- 
ular schools,  and  the  total  namber  of  instructors  amounts  to  875. 

The  salaries  of  indiriduals  connected  with  common  schools,  required 
in  the  year  1858  an  expenditure  of  440,681  drachmas,  (about  $76,250 — 
1  drachma  =  100  lepta  =  $0.17.8,)  of  which  sum  824,829  drachmas  were 
derived  from  the  parish  revenues,  and  the  remaining  115,802  drachmas 
from  the  government  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  expense  of  the 
regular  and  irregular  private  schools  is  not  included  in  the  above  amount 
The  regular  common  schools  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  **  Man- 
ual, or  Guide-book  of  Monitorial  Instruction,**  (Exx<t?t^<ov  4  bitiydi  riit  dXA^- 
XoiiiaKTtinH  ^M^v,— 3d  ed.  I860, )  a  work  prepared  essentially  after  the  plan  of 
Sarasin,  by  J.  Kokonis,  formerly  director  of  the  Teachers*  Seminary. 

Instruction  in  the  schools  is  divided  into  two  grades,  the  lower  moni- 
torial (** mutual,**)  and  the  higher  ** syndidactic,**  or  "simultaneous.** 
The  first  includes  eight  classes,  through  which  the  scholars  pass  in  from 
one  to  two  years,  and  the  latter,  two  (or  in  the  city  schools  three,)  an- 
nual classes.  The  classes  are  formed  according  to  the  degree  of  advance- 
ment of  the  scholars.  The  branches  »of  study  in  the  common  schools 
are  specified  in  the  above-mentioned  manual  All  the  scholars  are 
instructed  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  rudiments  of  modem 
Greek  grammar,  and  the  doctrines  of  religion.  Religious  instruction  is 
usually  imparted  by  the  teacher,  but  in  rare  cases  when  the  scholars 
are  of  diiferent  religions,  those  parents  who  difier  from  the  teacher  in  their 
faith,  being  a  minority,  have  themselves  to  provide  for  the  religious  train- 
ing of  their  children.  Instruction  in  the  higher  grade  of  classes  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  scholars  acquire,  in  addition,  some  knowledge  of  geogra- 
phy, biblical  and  Grecian  history,  natural  history,  and  also  of  the  gram- 
mar of  the  ancient  Greek, — which  last  is  having  great  effect  in  the  im- 
mediate improvement  of  the  modem  language.  Short  compositions  are 
also  required  of  the  scholars,  as  an  exercise  in  the  correct  and  clear  ex- 
pression of  their  thoughts.  Music  and  drawing  are,  fW>m  the  scarcity 
of  teachers,  taught  as  yet  in  but  very  few  schools.  The  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, also,  which  are  required  by  law  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher 
tvrice  a  week,  are  generally  neglected.  The  daily  school  sessions  occupy 
three  hours  in  the  moming  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  are  both 
opened  and  closed  with  prayer.  Text  books  in  all  the  studies,  as  well 
as  reading  books,  either  original  or  translated,  and  in  language  pure  and 
easily  understood,  have  already  been  published.  New  and  improved 
ones  are  being  continually  prepared,  which  are  submitted  to  an  examin- 
ing committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  department,  and  if 
found  deserving,  are  recommended  to  the  department  for  acceptance  and 
adoption.  Religious  books,  before  they  can  be  introduced  into  the 
schools,  require  the  examination  and  approval  of  the  proper  ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

The  teachers  are  required  to  keep  the  following  journals  and  registers, . 
after  forms  minutely  prescribed  in  the  manual : — I.  A  general  register 
of  the  scholars.     IL  A  record  of  school  delinquencies.     IIL  A  book  for- 
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the  record  of  the  yisits  of  the  school  inspectors  and  of  other  persons  of 
note.  IV.  A  register  of  the  children  presenting  themselves  for  admission, 
hut  who,  through  want  of  room,  can  not  be  immediately  received.  V.  The 
roll  of  honor.  VI.  A  record  of  reprimands  and  punishments.  TIT.  A 
small  book  for  each  scholar,  in  which  his  conduct  is  noted  twice  a  month, 
once  by  the  teacher  and  again  by  the  parents.  VIII.  Registers  of  the 
different  classes, — and,  IX.  A  monthly  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  the 
school,  not  only  as  respects  the  scholars  and  their  studies,  but  also  the 
school  building,  &c.  From  these  monthly  exhibits  a  tri-monthly  report  is 
drawn  up,  which  is  signed  by  the  teacher  and  local  board  of  inspectors, 
and  delivered  to  the  eparch  or  nomarch  for  remittance  to  the  depart- 
ment 

The  scholars  are  annually  subjected  to  two  general  examinations,  a 
minor  one  at  the  end  of  February,  which  ia  only  attended  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  local  board  of  inspectors,  and  another  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  in  August,  which  is  open  to  the  public.  A  repoi-t  of  the 
result  of  the  examination,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  school,  is  then 
made  to  the  department,  both  by  the  teacher  and  by  the  boanl  of  inspec- 
tors. Besides  these  general  examinations,  the  scholars  are  subject  also 
to  partial  examinations  from  the  local  boards  of  inspectors,  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  central  schools,  (as  district  or  provincial  inspectors,)  and 
from  the  eparch,  nomarch  and  the  director  of  the  Teachers*  Seminary, 
(as  inspectors-general  of  public  schools,)  whenever  they  may  make  their 
official  visits. 

As  respects  the  final  examination  of  the  senior  classes,  it  is  held  at  the 
close  of  the  scholastic  year,  before  a  special  examining  committee,  whose 
members  are  usually  appointed  by  the  eparch  or  nomarch  on  nomination 
of  the  parish  council ;  and  with  this  committee  rests  the  determination 
of  what  students  are  entitled  to  certificates  of  discharge.  Besides  the 
Sundays  and  the  thirty-one  legally  established  holidays,  there  are  during 
the  year  five  weeks  of  vacation.  Of  these,  one  falls  at  Easter,  but  the 
remaining  four  are  distributed  differently  in  the  cities  and  country,  so 
that  the  scholars  of  the  town  schools  have  their  holidays  immediately 
after  the  annual  examination,  while  in  the  country  the  vacations  are  in 
the  seasons  of  harvest  and  vintage. 

The  schools  are  furnished  with  printed  copies  of  the  school  laws, 
which  are  read  before  the  scholars,  and  remain  the  year  through  suspended 
from  the  walls  of  the  school  room.  These  laws,  as  well  as  the  disciplin- 
ary penalties,  may  be  found  in  the  manual  already  referred  to.  Discipline 
is  confined  to  the  deportment  of  the  scholars  while  present,  and  upon 
the  way  to  and  from  school.  The  punishments  inflicted  are  reprimands, 
loss  of  good  credits  previously  received,  standing  erect  for  some  length 
of  time,  kneeling,  fasting,  studying  during  hours  of  intermission,  deten- 
tion at  study  in  the  school  room  after  school  hours,  erasure  from  the  roll 
of  honor,  the  wearing  of  a  card  on  which  the  offense  is  inscribed,  enroll- 
ment in  the  "  black-book,**  reprimand  before  the  school  with  threat  of 
expulsion,  and  finally  expulsion.     Corporal  punishment  is  forbidden. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  scholars  are  rewarded  and  encouraged  by  credit- 
marks,  praise,  certificatos  of  merit,  admission  to  the  roll  of  honor,  and 
rewards  at  the  closing  examination  of  the  year.  Among  the  teachers  a 
distinction  miuit  be  made  between  those  that  have  recei?ed  the  prepara- 
tion required  by  law,  who  are  alone  entitled  to  emploj'ment  in  the  regu- 
lar  schools,  and  those  of  the  old  system  who  are  only  temporarily  tolerated, 
(vid.  p.  574.)  To  furnish  the  teachers  tliis  required  preparation,  there 
has  existed  since  the  first  year  of  the  kingdom,  a  Teachera'  Seminary  at 
Athens,  in  which  are  employed  two  professors  and  six  tutors,  and  an 
annual  appropriation  of  17,572  drachmas  is  made  by  government  for  its 
support  An  additional  appropriation  of  9,000  drachmas  is  made  for  the 
support  of  thirty  beneficiaries  at  the  seminary.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  1858  was  135.  The  director  of  the  seminary  is  also  chief  superintend- 
ent of  schools.  The  course  of  study  occupies  two  years,  and  the  appli- 
cant for  admission  must  have  passed  the  second  class  of  the  Hellenic 
school  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  the  doctrines  of  religion,  bib- 
lical and  Grecian  history,  the  language  and  grammar  of  ancient  Greece 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  taught  in  the  Hellenic  schools  and  the 
lowest  class  of  the  gymnasia,  geography,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of 
geometry  and  mechanics,  so  much  of  natural  history  as  is  most  essential 
in  popular  education,  pedagogy  and  didactics,  g^'mnastics,  the  art  of 
singing,  practical  gardening  and  agriailture  and  the  raising  of  trees.  To 
the  seminary  is  attached  a  model  school  where  the  students  obtain  some 
practical  experience  in  their  profession.  The  students  that  have  received 
the  due  amount  of  instruction  in  these  branches,  as  well  as  those  pre- 
senting themselves  for  examination  who  have  obtained  the  necessary  in- 
struction elsewhere,  are  examined  by  the  teachers  under  the  supervision 
of  the  director.  Such  as  are  successful  receive  a  diploma  of  the  first, 
second  or  third  grade,  according  to  the  degree  of  proficiency  shown  by 
them,  and  their  names  are  entered  upon  a  list  of  **  conditional  school 
candidates.^  Under  this  diploma  they  are  permitted  to  engage  as  assist- 
ant teachers  only,  obligating  themselves  to  submit  to  a  second  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  two  years,  when  they  are  decisively  entered  upon  the 
list  of  candidates,  of  the  first,  second  or  third  class.  Owing  to  the  scar- 
city of  teachers,  the  candidates  are  often  immediately  engaged,  but 
always  with  a  similar  obligation.  The  teachers  for  the  schools  at  the 
capitals  of  the  provinces  and  districts,  can  be  taken  only  from  the  first 
class  of  candidates, — those  for  schools  in  parishes  of  the  first  rank,  only 
from  the  first  and  second  classes, — while  the  candidates  of  the  third 
cluss  are  entitled  to  an  engagement  only  in  parishes  of  the  second  and 
third  grade.  For  advancement  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class,  a  new 
examination  is  necessary.  Though  from  forty  to  sixty  candidates  annu- 
ally pass  the  examination  and  receive  their  diplomas,  yet  there  is  always 
a  want  of  teachers,  inasmuch  as  the  seminary  supplies  the  Christian  pop- 
ulation of  the  Turkish  provinces  also  with  teachers^-4is  does  the  univer- 
sity with  Greek  professors  and  tutors.    The  location  of  the  teachers  in 
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the  parish  schools  is  effected  through  the  department  on  application  from 
the  parish. 

For  idleness  or  negligence,  had  conduct,  or  immorality,  the  teachers 
are  liable  to  reprimand,  to  the  infliction  of  a  (ino,  not  to  exceed 
twenty  drachmas,  or  to  suspension  for  from  eight  days  to  six  months, 
with  or  without  loss  of  salary.  As  the  provincial  and  district  boards 
of  inspection,  prescribed  by  law,  have  not  as  yet  been  established, 
these  punishments,  with  the  exception  of  the  reprimand,  are  imposed  by 
the  department  itself  upon  information  given  by  the  lower  boards  of 
inspection.  In  pressing  cases  only,  the  nomarch,  or  eparch,  or  even  the 
local  board  of  inspection  can  suspend  a  teacher  from  the  duties  of  his 
office,  under  the  obligation  at  the  same  time  to  report  the  case  immedi- 
ately to  the  department  In  the  worst  cases,  the  department  dismisses 
ttom  the  service,  even  when  such  punishment  does  not  strictly  accord 
with  the  legal  penalty. 

The  minimum  monthly  salary  is,  for  the  teachers  at  the  provincial 
capital,  100  drachmas ;  for  the  teachers  at  the  chief  towns  of  the  dis- 
tricts, 90  drachmas ;  for  the  second  class  of  teachers  and  the  assistants 
in  the  city  schools,  80  drachmas,  and  for  teachers  in  the  third  class,  50 
drachmas.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  at  the  district  and  provincial 
capitals  are  increased  ten  drachmas  every  five  years,  but  may  not  exceed 
the  maximum  of  140  drachmas.  Besides  the  salary,  the  teachers  of  all 
classes  are  provided  with  lodging,  free  of  expense,  and  receive  from  the 
parish  treasury  a  monthly  apportionment  of  22  lepta  (=$0.08.8)  for  each 
child  of  school  age.  The  whole  amount  paid  is  apportioned  by  the  par- 
ish council  among  the  parents  in  such  a  manner  that  the  poor  are  lefl  en- 
tirely exempt,  but  the  citizens  in  easy  circumstances  pay  from  10  to  50 
lepta  monthly,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  direct  taxes.  For  the 
support  of  the  aged  and  sick  teachers,  and  for  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  those  that  have  deceased,  there  has  been  for  some  years  a  fund  estab- 
lished, for  which  two  hundredths  of  the  salary  and  some  small  school  fees 
are  set  apart 

Special  primary  schools  for  girls  have  hitherto  been  established  only  in 
the  cities.  What  has  already  been  said  of  the  common  schools  is  true 
also  of  the  girls*  schools,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable,  though  it  may  be 
added  that  female  teachers  are  preferred,  that  instruction  is  given  in  nee- 
dle-work and  other  feminine  employments,  and  that  the  punishments 
are  adapted  to  the  more  delicate  sensibilities  of  the  pupils. 

The  education  of  female  teachers  is  conducted  in  the  higher  female 
schools,  especially  the  one  founded  twenty  years  ago  by  the  ^Association 
of  the  Friends  of  Education,'*  in  Athens,  with  which  there  is  connected 
a  model  school  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  to  become  teachers.  Of 
the  management  of  these  schools  we  will  speak  farther  on.  The  examin- 
ations of  the  male  and  female  teachers  are  conducted  by  the  same 
committee. 

Though  the  system  of  common  schools  in  Greece  has,  since  its  inde- 
pendence, made  great  advancement  yet  there  still  remains  much  to  be 
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demr«d.  Neither  the  numher  of  schools  in  the  parishes,  nor  of  properly 
educated  school  candidates,  equals  the  actual  want,  and  hence  there  yet 
exist  many  hedge  schools.  Many  children  remain  entirely  without  edu- 
cation, especially  in  those  parishes  which  contain  several  widely  scatter- 
ed Tillages.  Other  children  leave  the  schools  too  early,  and  the  law 
respecting  school  attendance  can  not  be  every-whero  strictly  enforced. 
The  want  of  Sunday  and  more  advanced  schools  for  moral  instruction,  is 
more  strongly  felt  each  day,  the  education  of  the  teachers  is  also  often 
very  defective,  and  the  supervision  of  the  schools  is  still  not  conducted 
with  the  necessary  regularity  and  thoroughness. 


2.     aBCONDAKT  Oft  IMTEftMBDIATB  SCHOOLS. 

The  intermediate  school  system  includes  the  Hellenic  schools  and  tho 
gymnasia.  During  the  war  for  independence,  in  which  Greece  became 
daily  more  and  more  desolate  under  the  devastations  of  a  hostile  army, 
scarcely  ten  Hellenic  schools  succeeded  in  prolonging  a  miserable  exist- 
ence, of  which  the  greater  number  were  situated  upon  the  islandsL 
Under  the  administration  of  president  Capo  d^Istria,  there  was  founded, 
in  the  year  1821),  on  the  island  of  ^Egina,  a  kind  of  gymnasium,  called 
the  ^*  Central  School,"  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  most  worthy 
Gennadios.  Ilither,  over  five  hundred  young  men,  many  of  whom  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  war,  gathered  from  every  part  of  Greece, 
influenced  by  their  strong  desire  for  a  more  advanced  education.  Soon 
afterwards  several  other  Hellenic  schools  were  established — 15  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  with  about  800  pupils,  and  18  upon  the  islands  with 
about  1100,  while  upon  the  mainland,  which  was  still  for  the  most  part 
occupied  by  hostile  forces,  there  were  only  two,  with  an  attendance  of 
about  100  pupils.  Besides  these  there  were  several  private  Hellenic  schools 
opened,  in  which  many  young  people  were  educated.  But  a  more  active 
development  of  the  school  system  generally,  and  especially  that  of  the 
intermediate  schools,  began  immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the 
monarchy.  The  Hellenic  schools  and  gymnasia  were  regulated  by  a 
royal  ordinance  promulgated  on  81st  December,  1887.  Both  kinds  of 
schools  were  to  be  established  and  maintained  at  public  expense,  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  were  supported  by  endowment  funds,  or  from 
the  incomes  of  neighboring  cloisters,  and  some  *^  alumnate  ^  or  private 
seminaries.  Tuition  was  exacted  neither  in  the  Hellenic  schools  nor  in 
the  gymnasia.  The  intermediate  schools,  if  they  receive  support  from 
the  state,  have  no  denominational  character,  even  on  the  four  islands  whose 
inhabitants  are  in  part  Roman  Catholic.  Consequently  all  Greeks  alike 
frequent  the  Hellenic  schools  and  gymnasia,  and  enjoy  the  same  instruc- 
tion, except  in  religion,  that  pupils  would  receive  from  teachers  of  their 
own  faith.  The  Hellenic  schools  correspond  to  what  in  Germany  are 
called  ^'  Latin  schools,'^  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  higher  **  burgher 
schools,"  inasmuch  as  their  object  is  not  only  to  prepare  for  the  gymna- 
sium, but  also  to  afiford  to  young  men,  looking  forward  to  the  ordi- 
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nary  branches  of  business,  such  higher  intellectual  training  as  may  be 
preparatory  thereto. 

In  each  of  the  forty-eight  districts  of  the  kingdom  there  is  required  to 
to  be  at  least  one  Hellenic  school ;  in  some  districts  there  are  sereral. 
The  fully  organized  Hellenic  schools  have  three  annual  classes  and  three 
teachers.  But  there  are  also  in  several  places  imperfectly  organized 
schools,  whose  pupils,  ader  passing  through  the  existing  classes,  complete 
the  course  at  the  higher  institutions. 

Every  fully  organized  school  is  under  the  control  of  a  principal  (*^  schol- 
arch,")  who  is  also  the  teacher  of  the  senior  chiss.  With  him  is  associa- 
ted the  "board  of  teachers,"  which  meets  for  council  once  a  month,  or 
oftener  if  necessary, — in  which  the  decisions  of  a  majority  arc  binding, 
the  right  being  reserved  to  the  principal  to  defer  their  execution  at  his 
pleasure,  until  reference  may  be  made  to  the  department  But  all  Hel- 
lenic schools  that  are  connected  with  a  gymnasium  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  principal  of  the  gymnasium,  (the  "  gymnasiarch.**)  Whcrr- 
ever  a  Hellenic  school  exists  there  is  appointed  an  ephory,  or  school 
committee,  consisting  of  the  eparch — or,  away  from  the  capital  of  the 
eparchy,  of  the  burghermaster — as  president,  of  an  educated  priest,  an 
official  of  the  place,  and  two  of  the  citizens  elected  by  the  parish  coun- 
cil. This  ephory  advise  respecting  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  main- 
tenance and  improvement  of  the  school,  assist  the  principal  in  maintaining 
order,  watch  over  the  morals  of  the  school,  see  that  the  teachers  perform 
their  duty,  and  that  the  laws  and  ordinances  in  respect  to  instruction, 
text-books,  vacations  and  holidays,  are  carried  into  effect,  decide  disputes 
that  may  arise  with  the  teachers  respecting  the  order  and  subject  matter 
of  the  studies  as  well  as  all  difficulties  between  the  teachers  and  parents. 
It  is  also  their  duty  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  school  building,  to 
provide  for  the  furnishing  of  the  necessary  text-books  for  the  library, 
and  the  other  means  of  instruction  whenever  informed  of  a  deficiency  of 
any  thing  that  is  required,  to  be  present  at  the  inspection  and  examina- 
tion of  the  schoSl,  and  to  report  thereupon,  as  well  as  respecting  the 
general  condition  of  the  school,  through  the  eparch  to  the  department 

As  respects  the  official  conduct  of  the  teachers  and  the  course  of 
instruction  especially,  the  Hellenic  schools  of  each  province  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  principal  of  the  nearest  gymnasium,  who  visits  them 
annually  and  reports  the  result  to  the  department 

The  ephory  and  the  principal  of  the  gymnasium,  as  inspector,  arc  the 
special  organs  of  government  in  the  management  of  the  Hellenic  schools ; 
when  such  is  not  the  case,  the  eparch,  or  nomarch,  acts  in  that  capacity, 
superintends  and  visits  them  in  the  same  manner,  and  gives  information 
of  their  condition  to  the  department. 

The  gymnasia  are  designed  to  furnish  youth  who  have  passed  through 
the  Hellenic  schools,  with  a  still  higher  education,  but  especially  to  pre- 
pare for  the  university  those  who  look  forward  to  a  learned  profession. 

The  law  requires  that  there  should  be  a  gymnasium  in  each  of  the  ten 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  located  at  the  capital  of  the  province — ^but  on 
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account  of  the  small  number  of  students  in  them,  desiring  a  more  ex- 
tended course  of  instruction,  there  are  yet  four  provinces  without  gym- 
nasia. On  the  contrary,  two  gymnasia  have  been  established  at  Athens, 
where,  besides  the  students  that  belong  to  that  province,  there  are  many 
young  Greeks  who  have  come  from  the  Turkish  provinces  for  their  edu- 
cation. Besides  these  that  have  been  described,  which  are  established 
and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  every  city  that  possesses  a 
Hellenic  school,  is  at  liberty  to  establish  a  gymnasium,  if  it  is  able  to 
sustain  it  Private  persons  also,  having  the  requisite  acquirements  and 
qualiiications,  can  with  the  consent  bf  the  department  open  private  semi- 
naries ("  alumnate.^*)  of  a  character  similar  to  that  of  the  gymnasia,  on 
the  condition  of  employing  only  such  teachers  as  arc  recognized  by  the  de- 
partment and  submitting  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  which  govern  the  gym- 
nasia in  relation  to  the  course  of  studies,  text-books  and  superintendence. 

The  immediate  management  of  the  gymnasium  is  in  the  hands  uf  the 
principal,  or  "  gyninasiarch,**  who  however  takes  council  with  the  asso- 
ciated '*  college  of  teachers**  respecting  the  method  of  instruction,  the 
arrangement  of  subjects  taught,  the  text-books  to  be  used,  the  pro- 
granmie  that  is  to  be  drawn  up,  and  all  that  relates  to  the  interior  order- 
ing of  the  gymnasium  and  the  discipline  of  the  students.  lie  has  the 
same  right  in  opposition  to  this  college  that  the  principal  of  the  Hellenic 
school  has  in  respect  to  the  board  of  teachers.  In  cases  of  necessity  he 
also  summons  the  cphory  to  meet  them  in  council.  The  ephory  is  com- 
posed of  the  nomarch  as  president,  the  demarch,  one  of  the  higher 
l-riests  living  at  the  capital  of  the  nomarchy,  and  two  citizens  elected  by 
the  parish  council,  and  has  like  duties  and  authority  to  those  of  the  be- 
forementioned  ephory  of  the  Hellenic  schools,  with  which  it  is  identical 
in  the  chief  cities  of  the  provinces.  Besides  the  oversight  which  this 
ephory  exercises  over  the  gymnasium,  professors  of  the  philosophical 
faculty  (of  the  university)  are  also  directed  from  time  to  time  by  the  de- 
partment to  visit  different  gymnasia  and  report  their  observations. 

According  to  the  official  report  of  the  department,  the  number  of  both 
perfectly  and  imperfectly  organized  Hellenic  schools  wholly  supported 
by  the  state,  in  1858,  amounted  to  79,  which  were  attended  by  5,342 
students.  The  corps  of  instruction  consisted  of  142  teachers  und  13 
assistants — and  the  state  expended  annually  in  their  support  257.51 1 
drachmas.  There  have  been,  till  recently,  seven  gymnasia,  of  which 
two  were  at  Athens,  one  at  Nauplia,  one  in  Patras,  one  at  Tripolitza, 
one  at  Lamia,  and  one  at  Syra — but  there  is  now  an  eighth  erected  at  Mes- 
solonghi,  not  yet  fully  organized.  In  tlicse  seven  gymnasia  there  were 
engaged  in  1858,  50  professors,  and  1,124  students  receiving  instruction. 
The  annual  expenditure  of  the  state  for  their  support  amounted  to 
199,755  drachmas. 

To  these  Hellenic  schools  and  gymnasia,  supported  at  public  expense, 
are  to  be  added  four  private  seminaries,  three  at  Athens  and  one  at  Syra, 
and  nine  private  Hellenic  schools,  in  all  which  there  arc  50  teachers 
and  718  students. 

The  aggregate  of  students  in  all  the  intermediate  schoolfl  which  wt 
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have  described,  amounts  to  7,184.  Comparing  this  number  with  that 
of  the  children  in  the  common  schools,  the  ratio  is  nearly  that  of  one  to 
seven — but  this  is  not  entirely  correct,  since  many  students  in  the  gym- 
nasia and  private  seminaries  are  foreigners,  while  the  whole  number  of 
those  in  the  common  schools,  are  natives  of  Greece.  It  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  district  of  Maina  in  the  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  Anatolia, 
Acarnania  and  Euboea  send  very  few  scholars  to  the  intermediate  schools 
in  comparison  with  the  other  parts  of  Greece. 

For  admittance  to  a  Hellenic  school  there  is  necessary  a  certificate  of 
having  passed  through  the  commdn  schools,  signed  by  the  teacher  and 
examining  committee.  The  required  age  has  hitherto  been  ten  years. 
The  fully  organized  Hellenic  school  has  three  annual  classes,  and  each 
year's  studies  are  usually  pursued  under  the  direction  of  their  special 
teacher — but  when  the  board  of  teachers  deem  it  advisable,  each  teacher 
conducts  his  pupils  through  the  several  classes. 

For  admittance  to  a  gymnasium  it  must  be  shown  by  an  examination, 
conducted  by  a  professor  of  the  gymnasium,  that  the  candidate  has  re- 
ceived in  the  Hellenic  school  the  preparation  that  is  required,  t.  «.,  that 
he  is  acquainted  with  the  forms  ordinarily  occurring  in  Attic  prose,  and 
the  rudimental  principles  of  Greek  grammar,  that  he  has  a  tolerable 
understanding  of  the  easier  prose  of  classic  Greek,  can  write  an  exercise 
in  the  same  from  dictation  correctly,  or  at  least  without  any  important 
orthographical  error,  knows  the  regular  paradigms  of  the  Latin  gram- 
mar, and  the  arithmetic,  geography  and  history  that  have  preceded  in 
the  Hellenic  schools. 

A  complete  gymnasium  has  four  annual  classes.  Instruction  in  Latin, 
mathematics,  and  often  also  in  history,  is  intrusted  to  specially  appointed 
professors,  each  of  whom  gives  instruction  in  his  department  to  all  the 
classes.  But  in  other  branches  of  study  it  rests  with  the  professors 
themselves,  whether  they  teach  only  prescribed  classes,  which  is  usually 
the  case,  or  shall  (with  the  consent  of  the  college  of  professors,)  conduct 
their  pupils  through  the  several  classes  of  the  gymnasium.  The  studies 
in  the  Hellenic  schools  and  gytnnasia,  so  far  as  hours  have  been  assigned 
to  any  of  them,  are  regulated  by  the  ordinance  of  81st  December,  1837 — 
which  has  since  undergone  some  modifications;  for  instance,  natural 
history  and  anthropology  have  been  dropped  from  the  Hellenic  schools, 
and  chemistry  from  the  gymnasia.  We  give  here  a  tabular  exhibit  of 
the  course  of  study,  with  the  number  of  hours  per  week  assigned  to  each : — 
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•rmiAsnni.  CImmI.  II.            III.           IV. 

Religious  Instrnotion,                    per  week,  2  hoan,  2  hoan,  2  honrt,  2  houn, 

Greek  Langoage  and  Gnmmar,  "  9    <«  Q  «  9      "  9    «« 

LaiiD          "                     "  **  5    "  5  "  5      "  5    " 

Gecnfraphy,  "  3    "  3  "  0     "  0    " 

Mathematioi,  "  3    "  3  "  3      "  3    " 

History,  «  3    "  3  "  3      "  3    " 

Natural  Philowphy,  «*  2    "  2  "  2     "  2    " 

French  Laoguage,  "  3    "  3  "  3     "  3    " 

Elements  of  Philorophy,  «  0    "  0  "  2      ♦*  2    " 

Besides  the  above  branches,  in  some  of  the  gymnasia,  instruction  is 
also  given  in  the  English  and  German  languages — which,  however,  are  left 
optional  The  Latin  also  in  the  Hellenic  schools,  where  it  is  commenced  in 
the  third  class,  is  not  obligatory  upon  any  student  who  is  not  preparing  for 
the  gymnasium  but  intends  to  engage  in  commercial  or  mechanical  busi- 
ness. In  the  gymnasium  at  Syra,  too,  Latin  is  optional  for  such  students, 
and  arrangements  are  so  made  that  in  the  hours  set  apart  for  instruction 
in  the  Latin  language  they  can  attend  lectures  in  the  same  gymnasium 
upon  technology,  commercial  geography  and  commercial  law. 

Religious  instruction  in  the  Hellenic  school  is  given  by  one  of  the 
teachers,  but  in  the  gymnasium  by  a  specially  appointed  priest  In  the 
very  rare  cases  in  which  there  are  found  among  the  scholars  a  few  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  religious  instruction  is  provided  for 
them  by  their  parents.  The  attendance  of  the  students  at  church,  as 
well  as  the  performance  of  their  other  religious  duties  generally,  is  left 
wholly  to  the  care  of  the  parents  and  guardians,  the  school  authorities 
assisting  only  by  their  frequent  admonitions.  The  school  exercises  are 
always  opened  and  closed  with  a  short  prayer  from  among  those  in  use 
in  the  Greek  church. 

In  the  Hellenic  schools,  chrestomathics  are  used  for  instruction  in 
Greek  and  Latin ;  but  in  the  gymnasia  generally  only  the  works  of  the 
classic  authors  are  selected  for  translation.  Text-books  have  already 
been  prepared  in  all  the  branches  of  study  noted  in  the  above  tables,  and 
improved  ones  are  gradually  introduced  by  the  department,  after  examin- 
ation and  approval  by  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  in  the  gymnasia  to  composition  in  an- 
cient Greek,  and  one  hour  to  composition  in  Latin.  General  exercises  are 
also  given  to  all  the  classes  every  week,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  In 
the  Greek  compositions  not  only  correctness  but  even  some  degree  of 
elegance  is  aimed  at,  while  Latin  composition  is  made  use  of  mainly  as 
an  exercise  in  the  application  of  the  grammatical  rules.  No  attention  is 
paid  to  versification.  The  course  of  instruction  in  French  embraces 
both  exercises  in  grammar  and  composition,  but  the  time  allowed  for  the 
,  study  is  not  sufficient  for  practice  in  conversation.  The  mathematical 
course  includes  the  elements  of  geometry,  algebra^  and  plain  trigonome- 
try. Instruction  in  natural  philosophy  is,  in  most  of  the  gymnasia,  very 
imperfect  through  want  of  the  necessary  appsntoSi  beiiig  llmitsd  to  a 
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short  explanation  of  the  general  properties  of  bodies,  the  simplest 
theorems  respecting  equilibrium  and  motion,  and  an  explanation  of  such 
natural  phenomena  as  can  be  understood  without  the  aid  of  apparatus. 

The  school  ordinance  to  which  we  have  referred,  also  contemplates 
instruction  in  the  theory  of  the  fine  arts,  which  however  receives  but 
little  attention,  though  as  opportunity  offers,  the  students  are  usuaUj 
made  acquainted  with  its  most  essential  principles,  especially  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  study  of  an  orator  or  poet,  and  in  connection  with  the 
criticism  and  analysis  of  his  writings. 

The  students  receive  instruction  in  penmanship  only  in  the  Hellenic 
schools, — but  singing,  drawing  and  gymnastics  are  nowhere  as  yet  in- 
troduced. 

In  the  Hellenic  schools  the  system  of  class  teachers  is  usual,  while  in 
the  gymnasia  the  system  of  teaching  by  departments  prevails  to  such  an 
extent  that,  with  the  exception  of  Greek,  and  frequently  also  of  geogra- 
phy and  history,  each  of  the  remaining  branches  is  taught  to  all  the 
classes  by  a  special  professor.  The  teachers  are  permitted  to  give  private 
instruction  to  their  pupils  out  of  school,  for  which  they  receive  compen- 
sation as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties. 

There  should  be  in  each  Hellenic  school  and  gymnasium,  a  library  for 
the  use  of  the  teachers,  and  also  partially  for  the  use  of  the  students ; 
but  very  little  has  hitherto  been  done  towards  this  object,  through  scar- 
city of  funds. 

The  standing  of  the  students  is  only  recorded  in  the  school  diaries, 
and  is  determined  in  the  following  manner :  at  the  end  of  the  month 
each  teacher,  according  to  his  daily  markings,  determines  the  proper 
rank  of  each  of  his  pupils,  and  from  this  determination  of  rank  in  the  indi- 
vidual branches,  combined  with  the  numbers  which  have  been  fixed 
upon  to  represent  the  proportionate  weight  to  be  given  to  each  study 
throughout  the  whole  course,  is  calculated  the  correct  monthly  standing, 
and  again  from  these  the  standing  for  the  year.  To  prevent  delinquen- 
cies, the  parents  or  guardians  are  notified  of  their  occurrence,  and  rebuke 
is  administered  to  the  ofifcnder.  When  these  means,  repeatedly  employed, 
do  not  suffice,  the  student  is  duly  warned  and  finally  expelled.  Though 
the  laws  made  by  the  department  to  aid  in  the  government  of  the  schools, 
are  intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  deportment  of  the  student*^  not  only 
at,  but  while  away  from  school,  yet  the  responsibility  of  their  good  be- 
havior out  of  school  is  left  with  their  parents  and  guardians.  Conse- 
quently the  students  are  punished  only  for  negligence  in  school  and  for 
offenses  committed  within  the  institution.  The  penalties  are,  reprimand 
from  the  individual  teachers  or  professors,  separation  fi-om  the  other  stu- 
dents during  study  hours,  reprimand  from  the  principal  of  the  school 
or  gymnasium,  in  private  or  before  the  faculty,  detention  in  school  for 
from  an  hour  to  a  week,  to  which  may  also  be  added  set  tasks  and  dimin- 
ution of  food,  and  finally,  sometimes,  with  the  consent  of  the  principal, 
expulsion  from  school,  or  exclusion  from  all  the  schools— ^the  last,  however, 
requires  the  assent  not  only  of  the  faculty,  but  of  the  ephory,  and  appeal 
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may  be  made  from  them  to  the  department  Small  books  for  the  formal 
communication  to  the  parents  of  the  discipline  received  in  school,  are 
usual  in  some  institutions.  A  student  from  abroad  must  be  introduced  to 
the  principal  bj  a  respectable  citizen  as  representative  of  the  parent  or 
guardian,  who  sees  that  he  is  provided  with  suitable  accommodations 
and  becomes  responsible  for  his  behavior  out  of  school  and  for  the  proper 
performance  of  his  religious  duties. 

The  scholastic  jear,  both  in  the  Hellenic  schools  and  in  the  gymnasia, 
begins  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  and  is  divided  into  two  semes- 
ters. Instruction  in  the  first  semester  continues  till  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  February,  when  there  occurs  an  examination  in  presence  only 
of  the  ephory.  Several  days  after  this  examination,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  March,  the  second  semester  commences  and  extends  to  the  middle 
of  June,  when  the  annual  public  examination  is  hold  before  the  ephory, 
the  parents  and  guardians,  and  the  public  generally.  After  this  public 
examination,  early  in  July,  the  .summer  vacations  commence  and  con- 
tinue to  the  fifteenth  of  September. 

The  final  examination  of  the  course  occurs  either  at  the  close  of  the 
scholastic  year,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  one,  as  may  be  at  the 
time  determined  by  the  board  of  professors.  It  is  conducted  by  the 
professors  of  the  gymnasium  in  presence  of  the  ephory,  and  is  both  oral 
and  written.  The  oral  exercises  consist  of  a  translation  and  grammatical 
analysis  of  extracts  which  have  not  been  before  read,  taken  from  a  some- 
what difficult  classic  Greek  prose  writer  or  poet,  and  from  a  more  easy 
Latin  one — and  of  the  solution  of  problems  from  some  prescribed  portion 
of  the  mathematics.  The  written  examination  embraces  translations,  in 
modern  Greek,  from  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors — ^the  first  difficult, 
the  latter  more  easy — ^and  short  compositions  in  classic  Greek  and  Latin, 
of  which  the  first  must  show  both  grammatical  correctness  and  elegance 
of  style. 

The  corps  of  instructors  may  be  divided  into  professors,  tutors  (  Lehr- 
er,)  and  assistants.  The  title  of  professor  is  only  given  to  those  who 
teach  in  the  gymnasia  one  of  the  above-mentioned  obligatory  branches, 
excepting  the  priests  who  give  instruction  in  religion.  The  others,  who 
hold  permanently  defined  positions  as  instructors  in  the  gymnasia  or 
Hellenic  schools,  are  styled  tutors,  {Lehrer,)  while  those  are  called 
assistants  who  are  not  permanently  engaged,  but  have  been  employed 
provisionally  in  the  Hellenic  schools  as  instructors  in  some  one  branch, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  their  gaining  experience  in  teaching.  There 
are  among  the  older  teachers  and  gymnasial  professors,  some,  often  well 
qualified,  who  have  studied  at  no  university.  But  since  the  royal  ordi- 
nance of  18th  October,  1850,  for  engagement  as  teacher  in  a  Hellenic 
school,  it  is  made  necessary,  after  a  full  gymnasial  course,  to  have  attend- 
ed for  at  least  two  years  the  philosophical  and  philological  lectures  of  the 
university,  to  have  taken  part  sedulously  in  the  exercises  of  the  philo- 
logical seminary,  and  then  to  have  evinced  a  fitness  for  the  position  on 
an  extended  examination  before  a  committee  of  professors  of  tho  philo- 
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Among  the  professors  in  the  gymnasia  and  university,  and  the  teachers 
in  the  schools,  there  are  many  who  would  do  honor  to  the  profession  in 
any  country  in  the  world.  Madame  Manos,  directress  of  the  school  for 
young  ladies,  at  Athens,  is  a  lady  of  the  noblest  character,  as  well  as  of 
the  highest  social  position.  Her  associates  are  excellent  and  accomplish- 
ed teachers.  Among  the  women  who  teach  in  the  common  schools,  are 
many  whose  self-sacrificing  zeal  and  consdentious  devotion  are  contrib- 
uting powerfully  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  rising 
generation.  Of  the  professors  in  the  university,  the  venerable  Asopios 
expounds  Homer  with  the  life  and  fire  of  another  Nestor.  The  lectures 
of  Philippos  Johannis — the  author  of  the  preceding  article— on  moral 
philosophy,  are  admirable  for  purity  of  style  and  clearness  of  method. 
Rangabes,  who  is  also  cabinet  minister  of  foreign  afiairs,  discourses  upon 
the  fine  arts  with  acuteness,  learning  and  taste.  Manouses  lectures 
eloquently  on  history,  amidst  the  applause  of  a  crowded  audience.  Per- 
icles Argyropoulos,  lately  also  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  is  a  most  able 
and  distinguished  professor  of  law.  But  these  are  far  firom  being  the 
only  members  of  the  professional  body  who  are  deserving  of  mentioD, 
and  entitled  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  their  countrymen. 


A-B-G-BOOKS  AND  PRIMERS. 

We  propose  in  this  paper  to  bring  together  various  memoranda 
which  we  have  made  in  our  rea<ling,  respecting  the  books  and  me- 
chanical contrivances,  and  to  some  extent  the  modes  resorted  to  in 
different  countries  to  introduce  children  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  their  mother  tongue. 

Anciently  at  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Bramins  in  India, 
a  peculiar  symbolic  use  of  the  letters  existed.  The  letter  A,  for 
instance,  is  represented  as  god  among  the  letters. 

Among  the  Chinese  the  first  book  is  the  Pe-kia-sing,  or  Primer, 
in  which  the  names  of  the  individuals  of  a  hundred  families  (radi- 
cals of  a  hundred  classes  of  words,)  are  given  to  be  committed  to 
memory  by  the  pupils.  The  second  book  is  the  Tsa-tse,  which 
contains  many  things  which  every  body  needs  to  know  in  every- 
dav  life.  After  this  follows  the  Tsien-tsf-ouen,  a  collection  of  a 
thousand  letters.  The  fourth,  San-the-klng^  contains  trisyllabic 
verses,  in  which  are  taught  the  rudiments  of  morality 'and  history. 

In  the  schools  of  Persia,  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  ABC 
tables  came  into  use,  in  which  A  is  the  first  and  J  the  last  letter. 

In  the  Greek  school  the  child  first  learned  the  letters  in  their 
order,  each  by  its  name,  and  not  by  its  sound ;  that  is.  Alpha,  Beta, 
&c.,  to  Omega,  The  letters  were  probably  hung  upon  a  cord,  and 
also  described  orally,  and  the  scholars  set  to  guessing  them  out  in 
various  ways,  according  to  the  inventiveness  and  animation  of  the 
teacher.  After  this  came  the  special  study  of  the  vowels  (qjojva/,) 
and  then  the  putting  together  of  single  letters  (rfuXXa^Si^fiv,)  which 
sounded  very  much  like  our  old-fashioned  spelling ;  Bet'  Alpha,  Ba ; 
Bet'  Epsilon,  Be ;  Bet'  Iota,  Bi ;  Gamm'  Alpha,  Ga,  &c.  These 
short,  words  were  spelled  until  this  A  B  Ab  was  well  acquired. 

There  is  not  sufficient  ground  to  decide  whether  there  was  any 
systematic  method  for  dividing  words  into  syllables.  By  this 
metho<l  of  learning,  it  was  some  time,  perhaps  several  years,  before 
much  facility  in  reading  was  acquired.  Tlie  boys  tried  to  distin- 
guish between  long  and  short  syllables,  to  attend  to  the  accent, 
which  is  so  odd  and  difficult  a  matter  for  us,  and  especially  to  ob- 
serve the  musical  variation  of  tone  which  characterize*  the  method 
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of  speaking  and  declaiming  in  vogue  at  Athens.  Writing  was  not 
learned  along  with  reading,  but  probably  after  some  knowledge  had 
been  acquired  of  the  latter. 

While  the  intellectual  training  of  the  Spartans  was  confined  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  music  and  sharpening  the  intellect,  insomuch 
that  they  could  hardly  read  or  write  at  all,  instruction  and  educa- 
tion were  at  Athens  upon  a  very  different  footing.  The  demand 
there  for  a  comprehensive  education  gave  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  teachers  who  instructed  each  in  a  separate  and  exclu- 
sive department. 

The  children  learned  to  read  and  write  in  the  syllabic  method. 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  writes : 

"We  first  learn  the -names  of  the  letters,  then  their  fonns  and 
length,  then  syllables  and  their  usual  variations.  Then  we  begin  to 
read  and  to  write,  but  syllable-wise  and  slowly,  until  we  have  ac- 
quired some  facility,  and  then  connectedly  and  as  we  choose.  Plato, 
(LaiPSy  7,  818,)  puts  reading  and  writing  together;  and  he  says 
that  boys  must  study  their  letters  until  they  can  read  and  write." 

Tlie  study  of  reading  was  a  sort  of  musical  instruction  ;  for  the 
children  had  to  observe  the  longs  and  shorts,  the  raising  and  lower- 
ing of  the  voice  at  the  syllables,  and  the  greater  or  less  volume  of 
tone.  Tliat  their  reading  was  very  far  from  being  monotonous,  and 
was  really  a  kind  of  singing,  is  rendered  probable  from  the  general 
musical  character  of  the  Greeks,  which  would  be  likely  to  make 
their  grammatists  (teachers)  teach  and  the  pupils  read  more  and 
more  in  that  way,  as  time  proceeded.  The  greatest  speed  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  music,  was  diligently  sought. 

Amongst  the  poetical  works  which  were  used  for  reading  and 
memorizing,  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  preeminent,  and  were 
also  highly  esteemed  by  the  Spartans,  .^op  also  served  for  a 
school  reading  book ;  and  he  who  was  not  well  acquainted  with 
him,  was  thought  but  an  ignorant  fellow.  His  fables,  liowever,  were 
used  for  the  smaller  boys ;  the  elder  read  chiefly  in  Simonidcs. 

Among  the  various  systematized  helps  was  the  following: — 

The  sophist  Atticus  Herodes,  (as  Philostratus  says  in  his  life  of 
him)  to  assist  his  son,  who  had  small  int-ellectual  endowments,  and 
80  poor  a  memory  that  he  could  not  learn  his  letters,  got  together 
twenty-four  boys  of  the  same  age,  to  whom  he  gave  the  names  of 
the  letters,  and  instructed  them  along  with  his  son,  that  by  calling 
his  companions  by  name,  he  might  learn  the  alphabet. 

Among  the  early  Romans  there  were  no  public  schools,  but  chil* 
drcn  received  their  instruction  from  tutors  or  pedagogues.  This 
pedagogue,  who  was  usually  an  old  slave,  had  often  the  duty  not 
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only  of  instructing  (instituere)  the  boy  to  read,  but  of  overseeing 
Lis  behavior  generally  (mouere.)  Instruction  was  in  strictness  the 
duty  of  the  father,  and  many  eminent  Romans  did  in  fact  teach 
their  own  children;  Augustus,  for  instance,  to  some  extent;  Cato, 
altogether.  Although  the  latter  had  a  slave  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing liis  boys  in  grammar,  he  himself  taught  his  son  reading, 
swimming,  and  other  exercises,  on  the  principle  that  a  father  could 
manage  a  son  better  than  a  slave.  Still,  there  were  many  teachers 
who  instnictod  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  for  which  last 
the  bovs  used  small  tablets.  Such  a  teacher  was  called  ludimagis- 
ter.  Every  school  was  called  Ivdus^  but  the  reading-school, 
(^i^atfxaXerov)  Indus  sive  tabenia  literarum ;  where  there  was  often 
a  booth,  per  gala,  Quinctilian  advised  to  furnish  letters  of  bone  or 
some  suitable  material,  for  cliildren  to  use  in  learning  to  read,  quad 
tractare^  iiituerl^  nominare  jucundum  sit  infantiae. 

In  reading,  which  was  usually  commenced  before  the  seventh 
year,  the  Romans  as  well  as  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  used  the  syl- 
labic method ;  for  Quinctilian  treats  not  only  of  the  single  letters, 
their  characteristics  and  relations  to  each  other,  to  syllables  and 
words,  but  has  many  clear  references  to  it  as  an  established  prac- 
tice. "  The  smaller  children  strive  to  learn  the  elements  and  sylla- 
bles ;  and  one  of  the  older  ones  repeats  them  to  them,  clearly,  and 
one  at  a  time ;  so  that  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  have  regard  to 
the  elocution  of  teachers  and  of  the  larger  scholars."  Evidently,  a 
clear  and  correct  elocution  was  reckoned  of  great  ieiportance.  After 
single  letters,  syllables  and  words,  they  learned  to  write  longer  ones, 
and  verses ;  which  were  perhaps  repeated  over  by  the  older  ones  and 
spoken  after  them  by  the  younger.* 

The  diffusion  of  books  being  so  much  more  costly  and  difficult 
than  in  our  days,  the  learned  usually  read  very  much  less  material 
than  now,  but  learned  more  by  hearing ;  and  good  readers  were 
therefore  more  and  more  required  in  the  schools.  Longer  extracts 
than  are  now  made  were  dictated,  and  surprising  quantities  of  them 
learned  by  heart  and  retained  in  the  memory.  The  saying  was  uni- 
versally received,  that  men  must  read  much ;  not  many  books. 
According  to  Quinctilian's  school  dialogues,  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar were  taught  along  with  reading ;  etymology,  definition,  parts 
of  speech,  inflection,  &c.  The  apparatus  for  writing  was  a  wax 
tablet,  written  upon  with  a  sharp-pointed  stylus  or  pencil  Wax 
"vas  used  to  facilitate  corrections.  Instruction  in  reading  seems  to 
have  been  given  twice  a  day.f 

*  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  there  were  Khools  of  mutual  InatmctioD. 

<  See  Cramtr^t  IHtt.  of  Bd,  and  Iiutr.  among  the  AneienUt  VoL  1,  p.  438,  Sec,  (IBBftjl  * 
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The  grammarian  Kallias  composed  a  tlieory  of  grammar  in  vereft, 
or  an  A  6  C  book  in  the  form  of  a  drama.* 

The  prologue,  as  the  part  first  spoken  by  the  chorus,  gave  the 
twenty-four  letters  in  their  order,  and  then  the  mode  of  using  and 
combining  them  in  words,  which  is  their  principal  use.  Then  came 
a  chorus  of  A  B  Ab,  in  verse,  and  to  a  melody  which  was  the  same 
to  all  the  syllables ;  so  that  the  seventeen  consonants  and  seven 
vowels  were  figuratively  represented  as  being  paired  together  in  a 
choral  manner,  or  in  antistrophic  chanting. 

After  this  followed  a  discoui'se  relating  to  the  vowels,  in  which, 
as  was  done  for  each  letter  in  the  prologue,  each  successive  vowel 
was  distinguished  by  a  paragraph  or  sort  of  punctuation  mark,  so 
that  it  and  its  length  were  easily  discernible. 

After  the  vowels  came  the  other  divisions  of  the  letters ;  the  long 
and  short  vowels  probably  coming  first,  then  the  mutes,  liquids, 
&c.,  apparently  with  a  verse  to  each  letter,  as  in  the  prologue. 
Interspersed  with  these  exercises  was  given  the  practice  in  syllabiz- 
ing, arranged  according  to  the  classes  of  consonants,  or  accoi ding 
to  the  place  of  the  two  consonants  of  a  syllable,  whether  before, 
after,  or  on  each  side  of  the  vowel,  from  Alpha  to  Omega  ;  an  ex- 
tensive field  for  choral  exercises. 

That  Kallias  really  arranged  the  A  B  C  in  a  dramatic  form,  for 
use  in  the  boys'  schools,  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  be- 
lieving,  when  we  consider  how  much  of  the  life  of  the  Greeks,  and 
especially  of  the  Athenians,  was  passed  in  entertainments,  and  how 
their  lively  plastic  nature  found  its  greatest  pleasure  in  dramatic 
exhibitions.  As  with  the  old,  so  with  the  young ;  and  the  boys, 
by  name  and  by  a  sort  of  flimsy  imitation,  pr()bably  brought  the 
school  into  some  similitude  to  the  beloved  theater.  The  author 
also  knew  the  dryness  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  language, 
and  sought  to  conceal  it  by  an  artistic  treatment. 

An  especial  reason  for  a  dramatic  presentation  of  the  letters  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  just  about  the  time  of  Kallias,  t.  <».,  A.  C. 
403,  under  the  archon  Euclides,  the  new  or  Ionic  alphabet,  which 
is  that  of  our  tragedy,  was  introduced,  which  added  to  that  before 
in  use,  the  Cadmean  or  Phoenician,  two  long  vowels,  three  double 
consonants,  and  three  aspirates.  Archinus,  who  introduced  the 
Ionic  alphabet  into  Athens,  procured  a  decree  of  the  people  that  all 
teachers  should  teach  it  in  their  schools.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
was  not  at  all  unreasonable  that  Kallias  should  seek  an  expeditious 
way  of  introducing  the  new  alphabet  amongst  both  old  and  young. 

*  8ee  WeliCker*H  A-BC^-bonk  of  KaUiaa  in  the  form  ^a  chart  io  the  Rhenisb  Maieom 
•f  Philology. 
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In  the  library  at  Muuich,  there  is  an  A-B-C-book  (of  a  fow  leaves)  of  ttie  fif- 
teenth century,  witli  illustrations,  by  a  ninsterliuiid,  and  at  Milan  there  is  an- 
oilier  adorned  with  miuiutures  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  1496. 

When  tlie  Primer — (Frimareus^)  a  little  book  contiiining  tlie  oflBces  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Churcli,  [which  fhjm  its  being  the  most  common  book  in  the 
monasteries,  as  well  ub  becituse  it  contained  prayers  which  the  young  and  old 
were  required  to  know,  becitme  the  manual  of  the  school  as  well  as  of  the  altar 
and  for  this  purpose  was  preiaced  with  a  few  leaves  devoted  to  the  Alphabet, 
and  to  words  of  one  and  two  Kyilables] — cuuie  to  be  print<.'d  both  in  Latin  and 
in  German  for  religious  iusti  uetion,  its  sdiolastlc  use  was  continued.  The 
*' Child's  Little  Primer"  by  Luther,  with  the  Lord's  Pnij'er,  the  C<>mmandments, 
Cree<l,  and  Cutechisni,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  popular  school  books  in 
tlie  Protectant  scliools.  Several  of  the  great  educational  reformers  of  a  later 
day  beg;in  at  the  beginning  by  improving  the  A-B-C-books.  Basedow  at 
Magdeburg,  adc»pted  a  constructive  method  of  teaching  the  letters,  by  present- 
ing them  made  in  gingerbread — then  rewarding  succf.'ss  in  remembering  the 
name  by  gill  of  the  substance.  This  founder  of  Philanthropinism  should  be 
held  in  everlasting  and  grateful  remembrance  by  A-b-c-darians.  The  earliest 
illustrated  printed  alphabet  and  Primer  in  C4erman,  dates  back  over  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  was  comp<jsed  by  Bienrod,  a  school  officer  in  Wemigeroda  The 
letter  A^  symbolized  hy  the  Ape  fiiKiing  on  an  Apple  and  rhymes  thus, 

The  Ape  i«  then  a  funny  boAst 
When  on  an  Apple  he  doth  feast. 

In  England  the  eccleslasticiil  and  royal  gate  to  learning  was  by  the  Primer 
and  the  Ilurn-book — tlic  latter  being  simply  tliC  first  leaf  of  the  Primer  pasted 
on  wood  and  protected  by  tnmsi>arent  horn.  In  1534,  a  "Pr}'mer  in  Englyshe 
with  certain  Prayers,  and  Goodly  Meditations,  very  necessary  for  all  people  that 
understand  not  Vie  Lutyne  tu^ujne^''^  was  printed  by  John  Byddell.  In  1545, 
King  Henry  VI 1 1,  ordc-red  an  English  ''Form  of  Public  Prayer,"  or  "Prymer  to 
be  printed,"  "as  set  forth  by  the  Kinge's  Majestic  and  his.Clergio,  to  be  taught, 
lenied  and  red ;  and  none  other  to  be  used  throughout  all  hia  dominions."  This 
little  Ix^jk,  iKfsides  prayers,  contains  several  ps»dms,  with  lessons  and  antliems  in 
Eiijrli.sh.  This  Prinur,  with  various  additions,  in  some  editions  with  the  Cate- 
chism preiwired  by  Cranraer  "for  the  singular  commoditie  and  profyte  of 
Ciiilde  and  Yong  Pc-ple "  and  in  others,  willi  a  page  or  two  devoted  to  the 
alphabet,  and  words  of  one  and  two  syllables,  was  used  in  schools  and 
families  as  the  first  book  of  instnietion  with  children. 

The  Horn-book  of  Qnevn  Elizabeth's  time,  according  to  a  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum,  consisted  of  a  single  leaf  about  two  inches  long  by  one  and  a 
half  wide,  commenein;r  with  a  cro«*s,  which  thus  ser\'es  to  designate  the  first  row, 
followed  by  the  alphabet  in  small  and  large  letiers,  which  th*»  vowels,  and  their 
combinations  with  the  consonants,  the  I^ord's  Prayer,  and  the  Romdu  (not  the 
Arabic)  numerals, — the  whole  covered  with  horn.  Ben  Johnson  refers  to  this 
manual  of  children.  Shakspeare  in  "  Lmt-'st  Lnhors  Lost^^^  describes  the  School- 
master Holafcnies — "  Uc  teaches  boys  the  Horn-books,"  and  in  Richard  III.,  one 

of  the  characters, 

*  —hearkens  after  propheclei  and  dreams. 

And  from  the  crocs-row  plucks  the  letter  O, 

And  pays  a  wizard  told  him  that  bj  G 

IIJF  ist-ue  disinherited  should  be." 

Tunbs  in  his  "School  Days,"  has  the  following  paragraphs  on  the  Hom-)-o6lL 
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OotgraTebwi,  "La  Omixdepar  Diai,t\iaChnBCi-crosse-^ovre,oT^onte-ieeke, 
n-bereiD  m  child  tearoBa  it;"  and  FlOTio,  ed.  1611,  p.  93,  "CbnIuruoJa,  b  cMd« 
home-booke  hingli^  at  hla  ^nlle." 


In  the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Pliillippa,  at  Middlebill,  are  two  grauiiu 
Honibooka  of  tlie  rcigaa  of  Ohnrles  I.  and  IL  Locke,  in  hia  "  Thovghli  on 
SlucotiiM,"  Bpeaks  of  the  "ordinary  roud  or  tho  Bombook  and  Primer,"  aud 
directs  tliat  "  the  Lord's  Pniyer,  the  Crccd,  luid  the  Ten  Comnutndmeata  he 
should  leam  by  hcarl,  not  b;  reading  (hem  himseir  in  bla  Primer,  hut  by  sraae- 
body's  repeating  them  before  he  caa  read." 

Slienslone,  who  was  taught  to  read  at  a  dame-achool,  near  Ilalosow^n,  ia 
Shropshire,  ia  bia  delightfully  quaint  poem  of  the  SdiDalmiilTat,  co[aniem<«>til^ 
hi*  venerable  preoeptrca^  thus  records  tlio  uae  of  the  norobook; — 


"Lo;  now  with  s 

Eftsoona  the  urch 

in  to  their  tasks  repmr; 

Their  books  of  at. 

tiire  BQiall  they  toko  in  band 

Which  with  pelln 

id  horn  secured  are 

•to  «i-.e  liom  &ug 

cr  wet  the  lettan  fiur." 

t1 
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Gowper  thus  describes  the  Uornbook  of  bU  time:^- 

"  Neatly  Mcured  from  being  «oilo<l  or  torn 

Beneath  a  pane  of  thin  transhu'vnt  horn, 

A  book  (to  pleuiM)  iia  ut  a  t^snUer  ajru 

*Tia  callud  a  book,  though  but  a  diu^lu  pajjre) 

Presents  the  prayer  the  Saviour  JesijjiieJ  to  touch, 

Which  children  use,  and  parsons—  wlicn  they  prcsich.' 

Tirociniunt^  or  a  Rtcu-w  of  Sf.'hooU^  1784. 

We  have  Bome where  read  a  story  of  a  motiier  tempting  her  son  uJong^  the 
cross-row  by  giving^  him  an  apple  for  each  letter  he  leanit  This  brings  us  to 
the  gingerbread  alphabet  of  our  own  time,  which  ap^Ksars  to  have  betrn  common 
a  century  and  a  half  since. 

"  To  mahtcr  John  the  EngliHh  maid 
A  Hornbook  giveH  of  gingerbread ; 
And,  that  the  child  may  learn  tho  better, 
As  he  can  name,  he  cats  the  letter." — Prior. 

An  anecdote  illustrative  of  Lord  Rrnkine's  n-adinotju  is  relitcd — that,  when 
asked  by  a  judge  if  a  singlo  sheet  could  bo  called  a  book,  lie  replied,  '*  The 
common  II(»nibook,  my  lord." 

lu  '^Specinum  of  Wcsi  Couniry  DialecV^  the  use  of  the  Uonibuok  is  thus 
slujwn: — 

'*('oramcther,  Bilfy  Chuhh,  an  hreng  the  horncu  book.  Gee  nin  tlio  vaster  in 
tlia  uindor,  you  /W  C'lww/— what  I  be  a  sleepid — I'll  wake  yo.  Now,  7>V/^y, 
thoreV-'  a  good  bway  !  Ston  still  there,  and  mind  what  I  da  za  trt  ye,  an  wlianr  I 
da  point.  Now ;  criss-crotis,  girt  i,  little  a — b— c — d.  That's  ri^lit  Bilf>/;  y(»n'll 
zoon  l«"»rn  the  oria8-cross-luin — you'll  zoon  auvorgit  Bobby  Jiffry — you'll  zoon  be 
a  g'JtJtJard.     A's  a  y>irty  chubby  bway — L«>rd  love'n  1 " 

.Tolin  Britton,  who  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Kington  St.  MichaoVrt  ^Vilts.  in 
1771,  tells  us,  in  his  **AtUofjiogmj)hy,-'  that  ho  was  placed  with  a  .*«eho()l:nirf tress. 
"Hero,"  lie  writes,  •'!  learnt  'the  Ghrist-cross-ww '  from  a  llonibook,  on  winch 
wore  the  alphabet  in  large  and  small  letters,  and  the  nine  figures  in  Unman  and 
Aral)ic  numerals.  The  Hornbook  is  now  a  rarity."  Such  a  Honib'xik  we 
have  engraved.  It  was  met  \i'itli  in  the  year  1^50,  among  the  old  stock  of  a 
bofikseller  at  Peterborough,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  is  thus  described:  Its  dimen- 
sions are  9  by  5  inches*.  The  alphabet,  Ac,  are  printed  upon  white  paper, 
wliicli  Ls  laid  upon  a  tliin  piece  of  oak,  and  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  horn, 
.secured  in  its  i)lace  by  ei>:lit  tacks,  driven  through  a  I)order  or  mounting  of 
brji.0.-:  the  object  of  this  horn-wvering  being  to  keep  the  ''book,''  or  ratlier  leaf, 
unsoili.d.  Tlic  first  line  is  tli<?  (;ross-row;  so  named,  says  Johnson,  "because  a 
cross  is  placed  at  tli(;  beginning,  to  show  that  the  end  of  learning  is  piety." 

Tlie  Honibook  w:is  not  alwa^'S  mounted  on  a  board;  many  were  pasted  on 
the  back  of  the  horn  only. 

Su'.h  was  the  nid'-noss  of  the  "dumb  teacher"  formerly  employed  nt  the 
dauK-^viiool.  and  elsewhere.  It  was,  in  all  pn^bability,  8up<.Tseded  by  Dr.  Bell's 
8;\nd-tray,  ujwn  which  the  children  traced  their  own  letters.  Next  came  the 
•*BattlHlore"  and  "  Reading-made-Easy;  "  though  the  Spelling-book  is  ccmsider- 
ably  ohlcr  than  cither.  The  Battledore,  by  tlie  way,  reminds  us  of  a  strat<>gy 
of  tuition  mcntionetl  by  Ii<x*ke:  '*  By  pasting  the  vowels  and  consonants  on  the 
sides  of  dice,  he  has  made  this  a  piny  for  his  children,  whereby  his  eldest  son 
in  coats  has  played  himself  into  spelling." — Thrib'a  "  Sdwol  Days^'"  d:c 
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nie  firat  book  used  iu  tottchmg  the  radimenta  oT  leaniiog  in  the  Bn^iah 
CJolonies  in  America  waa  doubtleai  the  conlemporaiy  Primer  of  tbs  motber 
eountjy.  The  earlleet  notice  we  b«re  met  with  oT  an  indigeuoiu  production  for 
tbii  purpose,  ia  in  "  An  Almaimck  for  the  Tear  of  the  Christian  Empire,  1691,' 
by  "  Eearg  Mwnutn,  Philomath,"  in  which  Bei^amin  Hariu,  at  the  Laiidon  Cofftt 
limiae,  Boston,  announces  that 

"There  ia  now  in  the  Press,  and  will  suddenly  be  extant,  a  Second  Impree- 
Mon  or  the  Kan  England  Pritner  enlarged,  to  whii^  ia  added,  more  Directioia /or 
Spelling:  the  Prayer  of  K.  Edward  the  6tll.  and  Vertet  made  by  Mr.  Rogers  Ou 
MuTlj/T,  kfitua  Legacy  to  his  Children." 

The  "Neie  England  Primer  Eaglarged,"  the  Second  Impression  of  nbicb  be- 
came ''suddenly  extant  "in  or  about  1G91,  gradually  pa!Bc-d  iuto  the  "New  Eko- 
LiJiD  PRiUEit  luFRaTED,  Tor  tlic  mure  easy  attaining  tlie  true  Beading  or  £n^ 
luh."  Printed  and  Sold  by  William  M' Alpine  about  Mid-way  between  the  Ooii- 
tmor'i  and  Dr.  Gardiner's  in  Marlborough  Street,  1110." 

At  what  date  "The  Young  lorunt'sor  Cliild'a  Homing,  and  Evening  Prayer" 
from  Dr.  Watts,  together  with  his  Cradle  Hymn,  or  the  "Spiritual  Jiitk  fbr 
American  Babea,  Drawn  out  of  the  Breaiits  of  both  Testaments  for  iheir  Souls 
Kourishmcnt,  By  John  Cotlon,"  wvre  first  Introduced,  all  of  which  are  in  the 
edition  of  IllO,  now  beforo  us,  wo  have  no  information.  The  most  nolioeable 
feature  in  this  copy  is  (lie  llliiMmti'd  Alphabet,  ofwhicli  we  give  a  lew aj 


Ilearen  to  find. 
The  Bible  Miod. 


Cbrift  cnicify'd 
For  finners  dy*!!. 


Elijah  hid 
By  Ravens  fed. 


The  original  dewgus,  together  wtili  the  ioimitable  rhymes,  are  copied  from  "A 
Guide  for  the  Child  and  YouOi.  By  T.  H."  Printed  in  London  by  J.  k  J. 
Uarsh,  m  1161. 

To  this  "Guide, "  and  the  "N'cw  Englangdar  Primer  Improved,"  we  shall 
return  in  a  future  number.  We  conclude  this  article  by  a  lew  pages  on  th* 
methods  of  testdiing  the  alphabet. 
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OOTUNC   OF  MCTIIODS  or  TCAOHINO. 

The  following  suggestions  are  taken  from  Prof.  Sullivan's  *^  Outline  of 
th/6  Regulatiom  and  Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  National  Model  SchooW*^ 
of  Ireland : — 

ALTHABBT.* 

As  tho  Alphabet  is  the  first,  and,  indeed,  the  most  difficult  lesson  that  children 
have  to  leurn,  the  teacher  should  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  make  it  as  easy 
and  as  interesting  to  them  as  possible.  Pestalozzi  has  called  it  '^  tlie  Hrst  torment 
of  children,'^  and  with  great  truth,  for,  as  it  is  usually  taught,  it  is  a  dilllcult  and 
perplexing  task. 

If  we  can  not  smooth  the  rugged  path  of  learning  for  children,  we  should,  at 
le<ist,  throw  no  unnccessaiy  difiicuUies  in  tlieir  way.  And  to  make  them  learn 
and  recollect  the  names  and  forms  of  all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet,  lakgk  and 
SMALL,  before  they  are  permitted  to  advance  a  step  in  a  practical  direction,  is  a 
great  and  unnecessary  difficulty  thrown  in  their  way.  The  difficulty  to  a  child 
must  be  great.  If  we  doubt  it,  let  us  try  what  trouble  it  would  ct)st  ourselves  to 
learn  and  recollect  the  names  and  forms  of  ^ix-and-twenty  chanicters  or  fijrures 
which  we  never  saw  before.  And  the  difficulty  is  unnecessary,  as  far  as  regards 
the  CAPiTALletters;  for  they  are  not  required  for  the  purpose  of  learning  either  to 
rea<l  or  hpell.  It  is  of  the  small  or  common  letters  that  words  and  sentences  are 
composed.  The  capitals  occur  only  one  at  a  time,  and  perhaps  not  mor«.'  than 
two  or  three  in  a  page  ;  and  the  children  will  learn  them  as  they  proceed,  with- 
out any  formal  teaching. 

Till  very  lately,  too,  children  were  obliged  to  learn  an  additional  character  for 
the  letter  «  (/) ;  for  no  other  purpose,  it  would  seem,  than  to  puzzle  them  b«twecn 
it  and  the  letter  /,  to  which  it  beiira  so  close  a  resemblance.  The  double  letters, 
too,  as  they  were  called,  such  as  ct,Jl,jh^  &c.,  were  considered  till  lately  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  alphabet;  and  the  unfortunate  tyros  were  consequently  obliged 
to  learn  new  and  complicated  characters  for  the  same  letter,  before  they  were 
permitted  to  proceed  to  the  c^implest  lesson  in  their  primers. 

But  the  difficulties  which  children  encounter  in  learning  the  names  and  forma 
of  the  letti'rs  of  the  alphabet,  are  trivial  when  oomp^ired  to  the  labor  which  it 
costs  them  to  learn  their  aounda  or  powera. 

If  every  distinct  articulate  sound  had  a  difTcrent  and  distinct  sign  or  character 
to  represent  it — or,  in  other  words,  if  the  aame  aounda  were  always  expressed  by 
the  aame  aigna^  learning  to  read  would  cease  to  be  a  tedious  and  perplexing  pro- 
cess ;  for  in  this  case,  it  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  reduced  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  letters.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  our,  nor  indeed  in  any  alphabet.  In  some 
cases,  we  have  distinct  sounds  without  proper  or  peculiar  signs  to  represent  them, 
and  in  others,  we  have  two  or  more  different  signs  or  characters  for  the  same 
sound.  Our  alphab(*t  is,  therefore,  both  defective  and  redundant.  The  very  first 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  for  instance,  represents,  without  alteration  or  external 
chancre,  four  different  and  distinct  sounds;  and  with  regard  to  all  the  other  vow- 
els, and  several  of  the  consonants,  similar  observations  might  be  made. 

We  have  nine  simple  vowel  sounds,  and  only  six  signs  or  characters  to  express 
them — or  rather  only  five,  for  i  and  y  may  be  regarded  as  different  forms  of  the 
same  letter.  We  have  also  four  consonants  for  which  there  are  no  proper  or 
peculiar  characters,  n.imely,  the  initial  consonant  in  the  word  Mi7i,the  initial  con- 

•  The  term  Alphabet  is  derived  from  Alpha,,  Beta^  the  first  I  wo  letters  of  the  Greek  Alpha- 
bet ;  iust  as  we  8ay  the  ''A.  B,  C,"  for  all  the  letters  ;  and  Abecedarian^  for  a  teacher  ol  the 
Alpbabet. 

The  ORDER  of  the  letters  in  the  alphabet  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of  chance  ;  nor  is  it 
of  miicli  consequence  how  thfy  are  arran;;ea  Some  writers,  however,  have  urff«»d  a  new 
and  phlo.sophical  arransement  The  vowkls,  they  Insist,  should  take  precedence  of  the  con 
SONANTS,  and  be  marnhaled  with  rei^ard  to  each  other,  according  to  the  aperture  wliirh  each 
demandi)  of  the  mouth  to  ipive  it  due  utterance  :  while  the  consonants  should  be  arranged 
w'lh  reference  to  the  organs  to  which  they  are  chiefly  indebted  ;  as  the  lip,  the  teeth^  the 
throat.  &c. 

This  would  certainly  be  a  more  rational  arrangement  of  the  letters ;  but  it  is  now  too  late 
to  miikf  tiuch  altf  rations. 

It  is  remarkable  that  thp  letter  A  holds  the  first  place  In  every  alphabet ;  perhaps  becauss 
the  open  M)und.  as  in  the  vrori\/ather,  is  the  simplest  and  easiest  of  all  sounds.  If  Ik  the  first 
articulate  sound  which  rhildren  make,  as  in  the  words />apa,  mama  ;  and  in  almost  every  laiw 
foage  except  the  English,  this  is  the  only  sound  of  a. 
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sonant  in  theiif  tho  sibilating  sound  of  •&,  as  in  •Attie,  and  the  final  oonsonantal 
sound  ngj  as  in  the  word  sing. 

But  the  redundancy  of  our  alphabet  is  more  apparent 

The  letter  e,  for  instance,  has  in  erery  case  the  soaod  either  of  ib  or  «.^  It  is, 
tlierefore,  as  far  as  the  pronunciation  is  concerned,  an  unnecessary  letter. 

In  cA,  as  in  chesty  the  sound  might  be  represented  by  tah;  and  when  it  is  hard, 
as  in  words  like  chaos  and  mechanical^  by  k.     CA,  therefore,  is  redundant 

The  letter  9,  also,  is  redundant,  for  in  eTery  case  its  soand  might  be  repre- 
sented by  At;  as  in  the  words  quarter  (Artoarter),  question  (ihoeetion),  quiet 
Jbciet,  ScQ. 

The  letter  x,  too,  is  redundant,  as  its  sound  might  be  represented  by  ks  or  x; 
•IS  in  the  words  exerty  exist,  Xenophon.i 

Ph  is,  in  every  case,  equivalent  to  /;  and  is,  therefore,  a  superfluous  sign  01 
character. 

The  vowel  y,  being  another  form  of  t,  is  redundant ;  and  so  also  are  the  dip- 
thongal  forms  as  and  a;  as  in  the  words  Casar  and  Crasus.X 

Tho  difficulties  which  these  alphabetical  inconsistencies  occasion  children,  in 
their  first  attempts  at  learning  to  read,  have  been  so  graphically  described  by  the 
Edokworths  in  their  ^^PraetiaU  Education^''  that  we  shall  transcribe  the  entire 
passage: 

'*  As  it  is  usually  managed,  it  is  a  dreadful  task  indeed  to  learn,  and  if  possible 
a  more  dreudful  task  to  teach,  to  read;  with  tlie  help  of  counters,  and  oojixing, 
and  gingerbread,  or  by  dint  of  reiterated  pain  and  terror,  the  names  of  the  four- 
and-twenty  letters  of  the  alphabet  are,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  some  weeks, 
firmly  fixed  in  the  pupil's  memory.  So  much  the  worse ;  all  these  names  will 
disturb  him  if  he  have  common  sense,  and  at  every  stt^p  must  stop  his  prrtgress. 
To  begin  with  the  vowels  :  each  of  these  has  several  different  sounds,  and  conse- 
quently ought  to  have  several  names,  or  different  signs  to  distinguish  them  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  In  the  first  lesson  of  the  spelling-book,  the  child  b^ins 
with  &-b  makes  ab ;  b-a  makes  ba.  The  inference,  if  any  general  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  this  lesson,  is,  that  when  a  comes  before  b  it  has  one  sound,  and 
after  b  it  has  another  sound  ;  but  this  is  contradicted  by-and-bye,  and  it  appears 
that  a  after  b  has  various  sounds,  as  in  6aZi,  in  bat,  in  bare.  The  letter  t  in  fire 
it>  t,  as  we  call  it  in  the  alphabet,  but  in  fir  it  is  changed,  in  pin  it  is  changed 
agiiin  ;  so  that  the  child,  being  ordered  to  affix  to  the  same  sign  a  variety  of  sounds 
and  names,  and  not  knowing  in  what  circumstances  to  obey,  and  in  what  to  disre- 
gard the  contradictory  injunctions  imposed  upon  him,  he  pronounces  sounds  at 
hazard,  and  adheres  positively  to  the  last  ruled  ease,  or  maintains  an  apparently 
sullen,  or  truly  philosophic  and  skeptical  silence.  Must  e  in  pen^  and  e  in  where, 
and  e  in  her,  and  e  in  fear,  all  be  called  e  alike  ?  The  ehild  is  patted  on  the  head 
for  reading  ti  as  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  future  ;  but  if,  remembering  this 
encouragement,  the  pupil  should  venture  to  pronounce  u  in  gun  and  bun  in  the 
same  manner,  he  will  inevitably  be  disgraced.  Pane  and  slmme  impress  precepts 
upon  the  mind,  the  child  therefore  is  intent  upon  remembering  the  new  sound  of 
u  in  bun  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  busy,  and  burial,  and  prudence,  his  last  prece- 
dent will  lead  him  fatally  astray,  and  he  will  again  bo  called  dunce.  O  in  the  ex- 
clamation Oh  !  is  happily  called  by  its  alphabetical  name,  but  in  to  we  can  hardly 
know  it  asrain,  and  in  morning  and  wonder  it  has  a  third  and  a  fourth  additional 
sound.  The  amphibious  letter  y,  which  is  either  a  vowel  or  a  consonant,  has  one 
sound  in  one  character,  and  two  sounds  in  the  other ;  as  a  consonant,  it  is  pro- 
nounced as  in  yesterday;  in  try,  it  is  sounded  as  t;  in  any,  and  in  the  termina- 
tion of  many  other  words,  it  is  sounded  like  e.  Must  a  child  know  all  this  by 
intuition,  or  must  it  be  whipt  into  him  ?  But  he  must  know  a  great  deal  more 
before  he  can  read  the  most  common  words ;  what  length  of  time  should  we 
allow  him  for  learning  when  c  is  to  be  sounded  like  k,  and  when  like  s?     And 

*  Before  the  vowels  a,  0,  or  u,  c  has  the  sound  of  k,  as  In  cat,  cot,  cut;  and  before  e,  1,  or  y. 
it  has  the  sound  of «,  as  in  cell,  city,  cypre»». 

t  At  the  beginning  of  a  word,  s  is  pronounced  s,  as  in  Xenophon ;  in  the  middle  or  at  the 
end,  kn,  38  in  Xerxes  (Zer^.^eu),  bores  (bo/fcfeo),  box  (boA>«).  JT  is  evidently  connpounded  of 
h  and  • 

;  But  thnuch  there  oigns  or  letters  are  unnecessary,  as  far  as  the  pronunciation  and  spelling 
of  the  words  in  which  they  occur  are  concerned,  they  are  essential  to  their  efynofc^y  and 
meaning,  and  must  therefore  be  retained. 
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how  much  longer  time  shall  we  acid  for  learning  when  •  shall  be  pronounct.d  »A, 
as  in  f  lire,  or  x,  as  in  has  ;  the  sound  of  whiuh  last  letter  x  he  can  not  by  any 
conjuration  obtain  from  the  name  xtd^  the  only  name  by  which  he  hiis  been 
taught  to  call  it  ?  How  much  time  shall  wc  allow  a  patient  tutor  for  teaching  a 
docile  pupil,  when  g  is  t<)  be  pronounced  soft,  and  when  hard  ?  There  are  many 
carefully -worded  rules  in  the  speUin^-b4K)ks,  specifying  before  what  letters,  and  in 
what  situation,  g  shall  vary  in  sound ;  but  unfortunately  these  rules  are  difBoult 
to  be  learned  by  heart,  and  still  more  difHcult  to  understand.  These  laws,  how- 
ever positive,  are  not  found  to  be  of  universal  application,  or  at  least  a  child  has 
not  always  wit  or  time  to  apply  them  upon  the  spur  of  the  occaision.  In  coming 
to  the  words  good  gentleman^  get  an  ingenious  grammar^  he  may  be  puzzU'd  by 
the  nice  distinction  he  is  to  make  in  pronunciation  in  casi's  apparently  similar : 
but  he  has  not  yet  become  aoquainte<l  with  all  the  powers  of  this  privileged  letter ; 
in  compsmy  with  A,  it  assumes  the  character  of  /,  as  in  tough  ;  the  next  time  he 
meets  it  perhaps  in  the  same  or>mpany,  in  the  same  place,  and  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  same  (circumstances,  as  in  the  word  though  ;  but  now  ^  b  to  become 
a  silent  letter,  and  is  to  pass  inei^nitfj,  and  the  child  would  commit  an  unpardon- 
able error  if  he  claimed  the  inc(»o^ito  as  his  late  acquaintance  /.  Still  all  these 
are  sli^i^ht  difficulties  ;  a  moment's  reflection  must  convince  us,  that  by  teaching 
the  common  names  of  every  consonant  in  the  alphabet,  we  prepare  a  child  for 
misery  whvn  he  begins  to  spell  or  read.  A  consonant,  as  saith  the  spelling-book, 
is  a  letter  which  can  not  bi>  pronounced  without  a  vowel  before  or  after  it ;  for 
this  reason  B  is  called  60,  and  L  el;  but  why  the  vowel  should  come  first  in  the 
one  case,  or  last  in  the  second,  we  are  not  informed ;  nor  are  we  told  why  the 
names  of  t^ome  letters  have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  their  sounds,  either  with 
a  vowel  before  or  a(\er  them.  Suppose  that  after  having  learned  the  alphabet,  a 
child  was  to  attempt  to  read  the  words — 

Here  is  some  apple  pysy 

he  would  pronounce  the  lt.-tters  thus — 

Acheare  ies  esoeme  apepeele  pewie. 

With  this  pronunciation  the  child  could  never  decipher  these  simple  words.  It 
will  be  ai)swere<l,  perhaps,  that  no  child  is  expected  to  read  as  soon  as  he  has 
learnt  his  alphabet;  a  long  initiation  of  monosyllabic,  dissyllabic,  trissylbibie,  and 
polysyllabic  words  is  previously  to  be  submitted  to,  nor  after  this  inauguration  are 
tlie  novices  capablt;  of  performing  with  propriety  the  ceremony  of  reading  whole 
words  and  senteno*'S.  Hy  a  diflt-rent  method  of  teaching,  all  his  waste  of  labor 
and  of  time,  all  this  confusion  of  ruli.'s  and  exceptions,  and  all  the  consequent 
•on fusion  in  the  understanding  of  the  pupil,  may  be  avoided. 

*^  In  teaching  a  child  to  r(^ad,  every  letter  should  have  a  precise  single  sound 
annexe«l  to  its  figure ;  this  should  never  vary.  Where  two  consonants  are  joined 
together,  so  as  to  have  but  one  sound,  as  ph^  t A,  &c.,  the  two  letters  should  be 
coupled  togi'ther  by  a  distinct,  invariable  mark.  Ix>tters  that  are  silent  should  be 
marki'tl  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point  out  to  the  child  that  they  are  not  to  bo 
sounded.  Upon  these  simple  rules  our  method  of  tt>aching  to  read  has  been 
founded.  The  signs  or  marks,  by  which  these  distinctions  are  to  he  efTocted,  are 
arbitrai-y,  and  may  be  varie<l  as  the  teacher  ch^xMcs ;  the  addition  of  a  single 
point  ab<»ve  or  bi-low  the  common  letters  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  different 
■oan«lA  that  are  given  to  tin;  same  letter,  and  a  mark  underneath  such  lettera  as 
are  to  beomitti'd,  is  the  only  appratus  necessary.  These  marks  were  employed 
by  the  author  in  1776,  before  he  had  seen  Sheridan^s  or  any  similar  dictionary; 
he  h.-iH  fou[id  that  they  do  not  confuse  children  as  much  as  figures,  beciiusi*  when 
dots  arc  us  d  to  distinguish  sounds,  there  is  only  a  change  of  place,  and  no  change 
of  form  :  but  any  pi>rson  that  chooses  it,  may  substitute  figures  instead  of  dots. 
It  shouM,  howtiver,  be  remembered,  that  children  must  learn  to  distinguish  the 
figurfs  before  they  can  be  useful  in  discriminating  the  words." 

T(j  thii  ingenious  recommendations  of  the  E^l^eworths,  there  are  strong  prac- 
tical ohj*  ctions.  Children  thus  t^uight  would  find  it  difficult  to  read  books  printt^d 
in  th :>  ordinar}'  way  ;  and  besides,  the  npper^  lower,  and  double  dots,  and  Aort- 
xontnl  and  slanting  linei,  would  tend  to  confuse  rather  than  to  simplify. 

Other  plans  for  simplifying  thetitudy  of  the  alphabet  have  been  tried  with  more 
or  less  success  by  other  educ^itionists.     Some  have  t lassod  and  taught  the  letten 
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according  to  Xhelr  forma,  as  Lancaster,  who  drilled  and  divided  tliem  into  squad 
rous  and  groups,  according  to  their  rt'scniblances,  real  or  8U|)p<ised,  to  cet>nietric 
figures ;  others  have  classed  them  according  to  their  resemblance  in  sonT,d,  as 
Profc-ssor  Pillans,  who  recommends  that  they  should  be  taught  in  brother hoi>d!«, 
as  they  are  pronounced  by  the  several  organs  of  the  voice,  as  dentals^  labials, 
&c. ;  while  others,  as  Jaeotot,  have  succeeded  in  teaching  children  to  read  with- 
out putting  them  through  the  routine  of  alphabetic  teaching.* 

Except  in  a  few  cases,  there  is  no  resemblance  bitween  the  names  and  the 
sounds  of  the  letters.  Name,  Tor  instimce,  the  letters  in  any  word  or  syllahlf, 
and  compare  the  sounds  thus  produced  with  t))o;Bound  of  the  entire  word  or  syl- 
.  lable,  and  the  dissimilarity  between  the  names  and  the  sounds  of  the  letters  will 
be  strikingly  exemplified.  What  similarity,  for  instance,  is  there  between  the 
sounds  pee-aiche-wi-esS'i-see  and  the  word  physic  ?  Or,  between  the  sounds 
en-i'gee-aiche-tee  and  the  word  night?  Or,  in  short,  between  the  sound  or 
pronunciation  of  any  word  and  the  names  of  the  letters  which  compose  it  ?  Evm 
the  simplest  syllable,  if  resolved  in  this  way,  exhibits  the  dissimilarity  between  the 
names  and  the  sounds  of  the  lett<»rs.  The  syllable  wia,  for  instance,  if  resolvj-d 
into  the  names  of  the  two  letters  which  compose  it — or,  in  other  words,  if  spelled, 
is  sounded  or  pronounced  em-ay. 

Hence  it  has  been  pr(>posed  (originally  by  the  Port  Roya]  Society)  to  ehanee 
the  names  of  the  cg.vsonants,  bo  as  to  make  them  expressive  of  their  sounds. 
Thus,  instead  of  calling  them  bee,  see,  dee,  ef,  gee,  aiche,  hay,  ell,  em,  en,  pee, 
kevD,  err,  ess,  tee,  vee^  ecks,  xed,  which  names  have  little  or  no  similarity  with 
the  sounds  of  the  letters  in  composition,  they  are  called  according  to  the  new 
nomenclature,  be,  ce,  de,  ghe,  he,  le,  me,  ne,  pe,  ke,  re,  se,  te,  c«,  x«,  ze.  The 
difftrenoe  between  the  old  and  the  new  names  of  the  consonants  is  not  so  striking 
in  our  language  as  it  is  in  French,  in  which  the  change  was  first  made.  Jt  con- 
sists in  this :  in  the  one  case,  the  consonants  are  pronounced  fully,  as  bee,  dee^ 
&c.;  while  in  the  other,  the  mute  or  silent  e  added  to  each  gives  them  a  faint 
and  echo-like  sound.  We  have  no  open  vowel  which  expresses  the  short  and 
feeble  8«)und  of  the  French  e  mute;  but  the  sound  of  the  e  in  battery  ct)mes  near 
it;  also,  the  short  u,  as  in  tub,  and  o  in  the  phrase,  what  o*clock  is  it? 

The  advantage  of  the  new  nomenclature  of  the  consonants  will  strike  us  most 
in  the  case  of  /,  h,  /,  m,  n,  r,  and  *.  For  if  we  join  any  of  them  to  a  sound  or 
syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel,  the  correspondence  between  their  sounds  and 
their  names  will  be  evident :  for  instance,  I,  m,  n,  or  f ,  joined  to  et,  makt-s  let, 
met,  net,  or  set. 

With  this  improvement,  or  innovation,  in  alphabetic  teaching,  there  is  another 
generally  connected  with  it,  called  syllabic  spelling.  That  is,  in  learning  to 
read,  the  pupil  is  not  required  to  spell  or  name  the  letters  in  a  syllable,  as  a-b, 
ab,  e-b,  eh,  b-i,  bi,  &c. ;  but  merely  to  pronounce  the  sound,  or  syllable,  without 
decom|)osing  it.  A  modification  of  this  method  has  been  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Mrs.  Williams,  in  a  publication  called  ^^Syllabie  Spelling,'^  or  a  sum- 
mary method  of  teaching  children  to  read  ;  and  the  phonic  method  of  teaching 
the  alphiibet,  intrr»duced  by  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  is  the  same  in  principle. 

*  M.  Jacotot  would  lake  up  almost  any  book,  say  *^Parndi»e  Lo»t.**  After  directing  f  hem 
to  fix  Iheir  eves  on  the  first  line,  he  would  pronounce  the  word  *^Of,*'  and  denire  ihem  lo  re- 
peat it  aft*>r  him  '  Thiti."  he  would  observe.  >^  is  Ihe  fir«t  word  in  the  line,  and  it  is  compopd 
of  the  twf)  first  marks  that  you  aoe  there.  Now  ol)9erve  their  shape,  for  they  will  riiou  occur 
airain.  and.  of  course,  you  will  like  to  recof:nize  them.  Can  you  describe  them  ?*'  "  Ye«, 
8ir  :  the  tirfit  is  round,  like  a  little  rini;  or  circle,  and  the  second  is  a  straight  line  curved  or 
bent  nt  the  top,  with  a  little  cross  line  at  the  middle'* 

'•  Very  well !  Now  let  us  take  the  next  word— 'man's.'  How  many  marks  or  letters  nre 
ther^  in  this  word  i"  ♦•  Four."  *•  Are  aiiy  of  them  like  the  first  two  V^  (Here  every  ey  wiH 
run  from  letter  to  iKter  for  the  purpose  ofcomparipon.)   '*  No,  8ir  :  they  are  different  marks  " 

"  Well,  repi^at  these  two  words,  and  pass  on  to  the  next— 'Jlrs/.*  Now,  is  there  any  mark 
or  Utter  in  this  word  which  you  have  seen  before  ?"  *•  O  yes,  8«r !  the  first  letter  in  this  word 
is  the  snme  a«  the  last  letter  of  the  first 'Word  "    *•  Very  well ;  repeat  these  three  words,  and 

{)roceed  lo  the  ntxl—'diaobedienee  '  This  is  a  long  word  ;  you  must  take  care  to  pronounce 
t  (lislinctly.  Now.  do  you  recognize  any  marks  or  letters  in  it  which  you  met  with  before  f" 
"  Yes.  Ilt^re  is  one.  and  there  Is  another :  and  here  is  the  second  mark  a^in.*'  "Very  well  -. 
but  would  you  not  likelo  have  some  name  to  distinguish  these  marks,  just  as  you  do  your 
Bchool-ff  llo'ws.  instead  of  paving  >  This  letter  and  that  letter,*  or  '  The  first  letter  or  the  second 
letter?'"  '-O  yes  !  we  would.  Sir." 
Then  he  would  nante  and  make  tbtm  pronounce  the  letter,  4ro. 


XI.    PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  BY  OBJECT  LESSONS 

REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE   ON  THE  PRIMARY  SCUOOLS 
OF  TBB  OITY  OP  08WBOO,  IN   NEW  YORK. 


The  Committee  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
citv  of  Osweiro  to  attend  an  examination  of  tlie  primary  schools 
of  that  city,  held  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  i;3lh  days  of  February, 
1862,  with  special  reference  to  an  investigation  of  the  system 
of  "Object  Teaching"  recently  introduced  into  said  schools,  and 
to  an  expression  of  opinion  thereon,  beg  leave  respectfully  to 

REPORT, 

That  the  system  in  question  is  designed  and  claimed  to  be  in 
accordance  with  those  principles  so  prominently  exemplified  by 
the  great  Swiss  educator,  Henry  Pestalozzi,  who  lived  and  labor- 
ed during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Of  him  the 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard  justly  remarks  that,  "Although  his  per- 
sonal labors  were  confined  to  his  native  country,  and  their  imme- 
diate influence  was  weakened  by  many  defects  of  character,  still, 
his  general  views  of  education  were  so  sound  and  just  that  they 
are  now  adopted  by  teachers  who  never  read  a  word  of  his  life 
or  writings,  and  by  many  who  never  even  heard  his  name.  Tliey 
have  become  the  common  property  of  teachers  and  educators 
throughout  the  world." 

These  principles  lie  down  deep  in  the  nature  of  man.  They 
recognize  the  great  truth  that  this  nature  is  threefold — material, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  that  it  has  its  laws  of  growth  and  devel- 
opment. Pestalozzi  believed,  as  we  believe  and  know,  that  hu- 
man beings  possess  affections  and  a  moral  sense  as  well  as  rea- 
son, and  intelligence,  and  sensation. 

XATURR   OF   EDUOATTON". 

He  therefore  assumed  yW/^A  and  love  as  the  only  true  fotmda- 
tion  of  a  system  of  education.  He  asserts  that  education,  in  or- 
der to  fit  man  for  his  destination,  must  proceed  accordnig  to  nat- 
ural laws ;  that  it  should  not  act  as  an  arbitrary  mediator  be- 
tween the  child  and  nature — ^l)etween  man  and  God — but  that  it 
should  assist  the  course  of  natural  development  instead  of  doing 
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it  violence ;  that  it  should  watch  and  follow  its  progress,  instead 
of  attempthig  to  mark  out  a  path  agreeably  to  some  vague  pre- 
conceived system.  He  sought  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  child  by  a  steady  coui'se  of  excitement  to  self-activ- 
ity, with  a  limited  degree  of  assistance  to  his  efforts. 

He  aimed  to  discover  the  proper  point  for  commencing  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  young,  and  then  to  proceed  in  a  slow  and  gradual, 
but  progressive  and  unbroken  course  from  one  step  to  another, 
always  waiting  until  the  preceding  steps  should  have  a  certain 
degree  of  distinctness  in  the  mind  of  the  child  before  entering 
upon  the  presentation  of  a  new  step. 

DISTINCTIVE  PRINCIPLES. 

Pestalozzi  believed  that  education  in  its  essence  consists  in  the 
harfnoniotis  and  uniform  development  of  everi/ facidtt/j  so  t/tat 
the  body  should  not  be  in  advance  oftlie  mind  wor  the  mind  of 
the  body  J  nor  shotddtlte  affections  be  neglected;  and  that  promiytr 
itude  and  skill  in  action  should^  as  far  as  possible^  keep  pice 
with  the  acquisition  of  knoicledye.  He  required  close  attention 
and  special  reference  to  the  individual  peculiarities  of  each  child 
and  of  each  sex,  as  well  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived,  to  the  end  that  each  might  be  educated 
for  that  si)here  of  activity  and  usefulness  to  which  the  Creator 
had  destined  him. 

He  regarded  Form^  Number^  and  Language  as  the  essential 
conditio?!  of  definite  and  distinct  knowledge^  and  hisisted  that 
these  elements  shmdd  be  taught  with  the  utmost  simplicity^  com- 
prehensiveness^ and  mutual  connection, 

Pestalozzi,  as  well  as  Basedow,  desired  that  instruction  should 
begin  with  the  simple  perception  of  external  objects  and  their  re- 
lations. He  wished  that  the  art  of  observing  should  be  acquired. 
He  thought  the  thing  perceived  of  less  imj^ortaywe  than  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  perceptive  2>ow€rs^  which  should  liable  tJte  child 
to  observe  com])letely^  and  to  exhaust  as  far  as  possible  the  sub- 
jects which  should  be  brought  before  him.  He  maintained  that 
every  subject  of  instruction  should  become  an  exercise  of  thought^ 
and  that  lessons  on  fomiy  size^  number,  place,  etc.,  would  give 
the  best  occasion  for  it. 

He  thought  highly  of  arithmetic  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
the  mind,  and  he  also  introduced  Geometry  into  the  elementary 
schools,  with  the  arts  of  drawing,  designing,  and  modeling  grow- 
ing out  of  it. 
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He  would  train  the  hand,  the  eye^  the  touch,  and  the  senses 
gehtrdlly,  witlioiit  wliich  there  can  bo  no  high  executive  power 
in  the  iirls  of  civilized  life. 

He  was  opposed  to  the  lifeless  repetition  of  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar, but  rather  aimed  at  a  development  of  the  Ifitcs  of  language 
from  icithin — at  a  knowledge  of  its  internal  nature,  structure, 
and  peculiar  spirit — thus  aftbrding  the  means  not  only  for  culti- 
vating the  intellect,  but  for  improving  and  elevating  the  affec- 
tions. He,  as  well  as  other  educators  of  his  time,  introduced  vo- 
cal music  into  the  circle  of  school  studies  on  account  of  its  pow- 
erful influence  upon  the  heart.  Not  satisfied  with  singing  by 
rote,  he  included  in  his  course  of  mstruction  the  elementary  piiu- 
oiples  of  nnisic — Kiiythm,  Melody,  and  Dynamics. 

He  discouraged  that  abuse  of  the  Socratic  method  which  at- 
tempted to  draio  something  out  ofchildreyi  before  they  had  re- 
ceivtd  any  knowledge;  but,  on  the  contrary,  recomnionded  in 
the  earliest  periods  of  instruction  the  established  method  of  dic- 
tation by  the  teacher  and  reproduction  by  the  pupil. 

Pestalozzi  strongly  repudiated  the  opinion  that  religious  in- 
struetion  sho^dd  he  exclusively  addressed  to  the  understanding. 
He  showed  that  religion  lies  deep  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  that 
it  should  not  be  so  much  enstamped  from  without  as  developed 
from  within ;  that  the  basis  of  religious  emotion  is  to  be  found 
in  the  childish  disjyositioji  to  lore,  to  gratitude,  to  veneration,  to 
obedience  and  confidence  toward  parents;  that  th<'se  feelings 
should  be  cidtivated,  strengthened,  and  directed  toward  God ; 
and  that  religion  should  be  formally  treated  of,  at  a  later  period, 
in  connection  with  the  findings  thus  excited.  As  he  required  the 
mother  to  direct  the  fii"st  develojmient  of  all  the  faculties  of  her 
chil<l,  he  assigned  to  her  especially  the  task  of  first  cultivating 
the  religious  feelings.  He  thought  that  mutual  affection  ought 
to  reign  betwe<Mi  tlie  educator  and  the  pupil,  whether  at  the  homo 
or  school,  in  order  to  render  education  effectual  and  useful.  He 
was  not,  tlierefore,  disposed  to  uphold  school  despotism,  nor  did 
he  approve  of  special  incentives  addressed  to  emulation,  prefer- 
ring that  the  children  should  be  taught  to  find  their  own  highest 
and  be*»t  reward  in  the  delights  of  knowledge  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  done. 

THESE   PRINCIPLES   WORTHY   OF   ATTENTTON. 

Such  were  the  leading  views  nnd  principle**  of  this  truly  great 
man ;  and,  with  all  the  faults  in  their  practical  apphcation  by 
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himself  in  tlie  eccentricity  of  his  character,  they  are  eminently 
worthy  of  tlie  profound  study  alike  of  the  parent,  the  teacher, 
the  j)hihuithropist,  and  the  Christian.  They  constitute  unques- 
tionably the  germs  of  that  great  system  of  means  for  the  com- 
plete evolution  of  the  varied  and  complex  forces  of  our  common 
nature  which  Is  to  be — perchance  which  already  is. 

NATURAL  ORDER  OF  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  FACULTIES. 

The  Committee  believe  that  these  principles  seem  to  imj>ly  the 
existoni^c  of  a  great  comprehensive  law  or  order  of  development 
of  the  human  faculties,  together  with  a  corresponding  order  of 
succession  and  adaptation  in  the  scheme  of  truth  which  must 
constitute  the  objects  to  which  these  expanding  faculties  must 
address  themselves  as  the  inexorable  condition  of  tlieir  develop- 
ment and  growth.  Without  stopping  to  argue  this  proposition, 
but  desiring  merely  to  suggest  it,  the  Committee  connnend  it  to 
the  profound  consideration  of  their  educational  brethren  every 
where.  If  this  proposition  be  true,  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  ed- 
ucational inquiry,  while  its  complete  elucidation  will  essentially 
determine  the  character  of  all  proper  educational  coui-scs  and 
methods  of  procedure. 

What  the  character  of  tlie  primary  school  should  be,  what  its 
subjects  and  methods  of  instruction,  depends  upon  the  i>relimi- 
nary  questions : 

What  is  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  beings  to  be  trained 
therein  ?  What  is  the  condition  of  their  physical,  mental,  and 
emotional  powers?  and  what  kind  of  studies,  what  description 
of  knowledge,  what  exercises  are  best  suited  to  meet  the  wants 
and  exigencies  of  their  present,  while  having  reference,  also,  to 
their  future  condition  and  circumstances  ? 

SENSATION   AND   PERCEPTION. 

The  Committee  believe  it  to  be  the  generally  received  opinion 
that,  in  childhood,  all  positive  knowledge  comes  through  sensa- 
tion antl  j)erception.  Sensation  arises  from  the  contact  of  our 
senses  with  the  outer  material  world.  I'erception  is  the  refer- 
ence of  a  sensation  to  its  cause.  Sensations  lead,  through  ob- 
servations, to  conceptions.  Conce])tions  form  the  basis  of  our 
reasoning,  and,  through  reason,  wo  are  led  to  discover  our  rela- 
tions to  the  material  world,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  the  Cre- 
ator ;  and,  finally,  the  will,  as  the  executive  power,  enables  us  to 
act  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  of  conscience,  and  of  duty. 
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Wo  have  thns  hinted  at  what  many  believe  to  be  the  natural 
order  of  evolution  of  the  faculties : 

1st.  Perception  through  sensation. 

2d.  Conception  through  observation. 

dd.  Reasoning  upon  the  basis  of  our  conceptions,  ascending 
from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex, from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

4th.  Volition,  according  to  the  conclusion  reached  by  reason, 
acting  in  harmony  with  the  conscience  and  the  nobler  emotions 
and  impulses  of  our  nature. 

TRUE  ORDER   OF  STUDIES. 

Is  there  now  an  order  of  succession  of  studies,  or  of  the  sci- 
ences, corresponding  to  the  order  of  evolution  of  the  faculties  ? 
This  hiis  been  conclusively  shown,  we  think,  by  President  Hill, 
Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte,  and  others,  and  endorsed  by  the 
highest  scientific  and  literary  authorities  of  the  age.  The  ques- 
tion may  be  determined  from  at  least  three  different  stand-points : 

Ist.  From  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  knowledge 
among  men. 

2d.  From  a  careful  examination  of  the  relations,  connections,, 
and  dependencies  of  the  different  special  sciences  to  each  other. 

dd.  From  an  investigation  of  the  adaptations  of  the  diiferent 
sciences  to  the  progressive  wants  of  the  faculties  in  every  stage 
of  their  development. 

All  these  fields  have  been  explored  by  able  men,  and,  from 
whichever  stand-point  the  investigation  proceeds,  the  conclusions 
reached  are  essentially  the  same,  and  they  seem  strikingly  to 
confirm  each  other.  Without  going  farther  into  this  question, 
it  may  be  remarked  that,  while  the  perceptive  faculties  are  the 
earliest  to  manifest  themselves  in  the  order  of  time,  so  those  sci- 
ences which  address  themselves  the  most  directly  to  these  fac- 
ulties, to  wit,  those  which  deal  with  ideas  of  space,  form,  size, 
number,  place,  weight,  color,  etc.,  are  the  simplest  of  all,  lie  at 
the  basis  of  all,  and  .ire  best  adapted  of  all,  as  experience  and 
reason  alike  show,  to  meet  the  demands  of  these  early  stages  in 
the  education  of  the  young. 

LAWS   OP  CniLDHOOD. 

In  childhood,  all  is  activity ;  the  senses  are  keenly  alive  to  ev- 
ery impression  made  upon  them ;  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  awake, 

and  runs  abroad  in  every  direction  in  search  of  knowledge ;  the 
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perceptive  powers  are  at  work — ^they  must  be  directed,  and,  if 
possible,  sharpened ;  the  imagination  riots  wildly  in  childish 
dreams — it  must  be  chastened  and  corrected  by  deliberate  and 
sober  appeals  to  facts,  to  actual  things,  and  thus  gradually  en- 
ticed to  its  appropriate  work  of  aiding  in  the  formation  of  cor- 
rect conceptions ;  the  affections  are  fresh  and  warm ;  the  confid- 
ing innocent  desires  to  live  and  move  in  an  atmosphere  of  kind- 
ness and  love ;  the  bodily  powers,  though  comparatively  weak, 
are  restless,  and  ever  panting  for  wholesome  employment. 

TUB  TBUB  SDUCATIONAL  METHOD. 

The  question  is.  How  are  these  conditions,  so  perfectly  normal, 
to  be  met?  How  shall  the  development  of  the  child,  heretofore 
assisted  by  Nature's  own  method,  be  continued  and  perfected  ? 
How  shall  his  young  nature,  leaping  and  bounding  in  joyousness 
and  love,  reveling  in  the  pleasure  of  knowledge,  be  preserved  in 
its  freshness,  and  vigor,  and  purity  ?  Not,  surely,  by  forced  and 
unmeaning  strifes  with  mere  words  and  phrases,  not  by  the  me- 
chanical drudgery  of  loading  the  memory  with  dry  formulas  and 
senseless  rules,  not  by  the  mastication  of  rudimental  books,  nor 
by  thoise  endless  stripes  which  have  no  healing  power. 

This  question,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  can  be  solved 
only  by  efforts  in  the  direction  to  which  these  suggestions  tend. 
Our  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction  must  be  naturalized. 
The  course  of  true  education  is  the  course  of  nature.  Man's 
method,  to  be  effective,  must  follow  God's  method.  As  surely 
as  our  Divine  Father  has  a  plan  in  creation,  so  surely  has  he  also 
a  plan  in  education.  By  the  light  of  history  and  revelation  we 
see  how  he  is  guiding,  instructing,  educating  the  human  race 
through  the  ages.  Aided  by  the  experienc€^  the  discoveries, 
the  inventions,  the  sufferings,  the  reverses  of  past  generations, 
we  have  become  exalted  to  Heaven  in  respect  to  our  rights,  our 
privileges,  and  blessings. 

So  children  should  be  taught,  as  far  as  possible,  by  their  own 
actual  experience,  and  not  so  much  by  mere  dicta,  not  so  much 
by  taking  on  trust  what  others  say,  and  write,  and  print,  but  by 
more  frequent  and  persistent  intercourse,  or  experience,  if  you 
please,  with  those  objects,  qualities,  and  properties,  the  existence 
of  which  gives  to  language  so  much  of  its  force  and  utility. 

The  Committee  have  thought  it  due,  alike  to  the  occasion 
which  has  called  them  together,  as  well  as  to  the  important  move- 
ment which  has  here  been  inaugurated,  to  give  expression  some- 
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ivhat  at  leiigth  to  the  foregoing  views.  They  are  too  well  aware 
of  the  obstacles  which  nearly  every  new  enterprise,  however  no- 
ble, is  doomed  to  encounter,  not  to  embrace  an  opportunity  so 
grave  as  the  present  to  give  it  a  aubstantial  and  hearty  support. 

JLN   lafPOBTANfT  BEVOLCnON  AT  BAND. 

The  examinations  which  it  has  been  their  high  privilege  to 
witness  during  the  present  week  have  impressed  them  with  the 
conviction  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  and  important  rev- 
olution in  the  education  of  our  country.  The  system  which  has 
been  developed  from  the  principles  herein  before  stsitcd  Is  yet  es- 
sentially foreign.  And  as  it  was  a  doctrine  of  Pestalozzi  him- 
self that  education,  to  be  true,  must  have  constant  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  to  be  dispensed, 
80  it  is  evident  that  the  system  which  has  been  exhibited  before 
us  is  yet  to  be  somewhat  modified — Americanized — to  meet  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  our  people  and  country.  Systems  and 
methods  must  cliange,  ^^  but  principles  are  in  their  nature  eter- 
nal," says  Professor  Crosby ;  "  and  it  is  their  office  to  guide  and 
direct  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  circumstance,  condition,  event, 
fortune."  So,  while  adhering  to  the  unchanging  dicta  of  well- 
grounded  principle,  we  would  joyfully  accept  in  the  system  of 
methods  whatever  is  suited  to  our  special  wants,  characteristics, 
and  circumstances  as  a  people. 

SUCCESS   OF  THE  EXPERIMENT  AT  OSWEQO. 

How  well  the  methods  presented  by  the  exhibitions  from  the 
Oswego  primary  schools  are  adapted  to  carry  out  the  theory 
upon  which  these  methods  are  based,  the  Committee  have  en- 
deavored to  give  their  professional  brethren  and  fellow-citizens 
at  a  distance  the  means  of  judging,  by  presenting  an  abstract  of 
each  exercise,  togetlier  with  the  precise  aim  of  the  teacher  in 
each  case.  The  ages  of  the  children,  together  with  the  grades 
of  the  classes,  will  be  found  stated  in  the  proper  places.  The 
number  of  classes  presented  will  also  be  learned  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  accompanying  statement.  It  will  be  observed  that  a 
wide  range  of  topics  was  developed  by  the  classes,  embracing 
lessons  of  various  grades,  on  Form,  Size,  Weight,  Color,  Place, 
Number,  Language,  Objects,  Plants,  Animals,  Shells,  and  includ- 
ing also  exercises  in  Phonic  Reading  and  Gymnastics. 

The  Committee  are  also  most  happy  in  bearing  testimony  to 
the  universal  fidelity  of  the  teadiers  and  superintendent  to  that 
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cardinal  principle  of  Faith  and  Love  which  the  great  Pestalozzi 
affirmed  must  be  the  basis  of  all  true  education.  Tlie  evidences 
of  mutual  kindness,  respect,  and  affection  between  teachers  and 
taught  have  been  too  palpable  to  be  questioned.  Let  these  de- 
voted teachers  rest  assured  that  they  are  laying  up  imperishable 
treasures  of  future  joy  and  gladness,  jilike  for  themselves  and  the 
long  procession  of  the  generations  which  shall  rise  up  to  call 
them  blessed. 

[Previous  to  commencing  the  exercises  of  the  exAmination,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Eklucation  stated  that  the  primary  schools  of  Oswego  urc  divided 
into  three  classes,  called  A,  B,  and  C.  The  C  class  is  the  lowest,  B  next,  and 
the  A  class  the  highest.  I'he  children,  on  entering  school,  arc  placed  in  the  C 
class,  where  they  remain  under  the  same  teacher  for  one  year,  near  the  end  of 
which  time  an  examination  takes  place,  and  those  who  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced are  promoted  to  the  B  class  at  the  commencement  of  the  succeeding 
term,  where  they  remain  another  year ;  they  are  examined  again,  and  promoted 
to  the  A  class ;  toward  the  end  of  the  third  year  they  are  examined  for  promo- 
tions to  the  junior  schools.] 

EXAMINATION  EXERCISESw 

The  first  exercise  witnessed  by  the  Committee  was  a  review  of  the  C  clasB^ 
primary.    Ages  of  children,  6  to  7  years. 

LESSON  ON  FORM. 

The  children  stood  in  a  semicircular  line  on  one  side  of  the  table,  on  which 
were  placed  several  of  the  more  common  solids,  as  a  sphere,  a  cube,  a  cone,  etc. 
The  teacher  called  upon  the  children  to  distinguish  different  solids,  as  the 
sphere,  hemisphere,  cylinder,  cone,  and  cube,  and  to  give  their  names.  Then, 
holding  up  a  cylinder,  she  asked,  *'What  is  this  called?'* 

Children.  * '  A  cylinder. " 

Teadier,  "  Yes,  this  is  a  cylinder ;  and  when  we  see  any  object  of  this  shape 
wo  SUV  it  is  cylindrical.  Now  look  about  the  room,  and  see  if  you  can  see  any 
thing  that  is  of  this  shnpe.^ 

C.  The  stovc-pijie — the  post. 

T.  Yes ;  and  because  the  stove-pipe  and  the  post  are  of  this  shape,  wc  call 
them — 

C.  "Cylindrical." 

In  this  manner  the  terms  spherical,  conical,  etc.,  were  presented  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  teacher  placed  a  cube  before  the  children,  and  requested  them  to  name 
oljects  of  that  form ;  then  a  sphere,  and  to  name  objects  of  a  spherical  form, 
etc. 

Several  of  the  solids  bemg  placed  on  the  table,  the  teacher  naming:  objects, 
as  orange,  stick  of  candy,  church  spire,  etc,  the  children  would  say  which  solid 
they  resembled  in  shape. 

To  show  that  the  children  understood  the  terms /hoe  and  turface,  they  were 
requested  to  touch  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  the  outside  of  a  sphere,  the  faces  of 
a  cube  and  of  a  cylinder ;  then  to  point  out  the  plane  and  curved  faces  of  dif- 
ferent solids ;  then  to  take  solids,  and  tell  by  what  faces  they  were  bounded. 
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The  manner  of  conducting  this  exercise,  and  the  familiarity  manifested  with 
the  siibjri't.  gave  eviditnce  that  the  children  poaseifscd  a  knowledge  of  it  other 
than  that  derived  from  the  words  themselves.     The  second  cxerciiie  was  a 

LESSON  ON  SIZE, 

Review  of  C  class,  priman\  Ages  of  children,  5  to  7.  They  had  attended 
school  nine  months;  havu  had  instruction  in  siio  during  some  eight  weeks, 
about  twepty  minutes  {ter  day. 

The  children  were  requested  to  hold  their  forefingers  one  inch  apart  while 
the  teuchur  measured  the  space  between  them. 

Then  children  were  rirquircd  to  draw  lines  on  the  blackboard  an  inch  in  length, 
and  others  to  meui»ure  them,  statui|r  whether  too  long,  too  short,  or  correct. 

Next  they  were  required  to  tear  paiK'rs  an  inch  in  h-ngth ;  then  to  tear  them 
two  inches  in  length ;  then  to  fuld  them  three  inches  in  length,  and  so  on,  the 
teacher  measuring  them  meanwhile.  At  least  two  out  of  each  three  tore  and 
folded  their  pa]>crs  of  the  exact  length  named. 

Then  the  children  were  rcfiuciited  to  draw  lines  on  the  blackboard  one  foot 
in  length,  then  to  divide  them  into  twelve  inches. 

They  readily  measured  inches,  and  feet,  and  yards,  both  witli  the  rule  and 
with  the  eye,  and  drew  lines  representing  them,  showing  that  they  understood 
the  relations  of  these  to  each  other,  as  well  as  the  lengths  of  each. 

FORM  AND  StZE. 

Review  (if  A  class,  primary.     Ages  of  children  from  7  to  9. 

TttnJier.  Find  me  a  solid  wliose  surface  is  not  divided.  The  children  took 
from  the  table  S)>here8  and  spheroids. 

Teac/ier.  Find  me  a  solid  whoi«e  surface  is  divided  into  two  parts  or  faces — 
one  divided  into  three  faces — one  divided  into  six  faces.  Now  a  solid  with  one 
plane  and  one  curved  face. 

In  each  case  tlie  children  selected  the  correct  ohjoct. 

The  teacher  then  culled  u]K)n  one  pupil  to  draw  u])on  the  blackboard  the 
plane*  face  of  a  square  two  inches  on  a  side ;  another  one  of  a  square  six  inches 
on  a  si(I(> ;  nnoilier  of  a  rhomb  two  inches  on  each  side ;  an  equal  triangle  one 
inch  on  a  siilc;  a  jilanc  face  of  a  cylinder  three  inches  in  diameter;  a  square 
twelve  inches  on  a  side.  The  children  then  drew  lines  of  various  lengths,  as 
called  for  by  members  of  the  Committee ;  also  plane  figures  of  various  sixes,  and, 
am:mg  othem,  circles  two  feet  in  diameter,  then  of  two  feet  in  circnmfeR*nce. 

The  teacher  cnlle*!  ujHm  the  children,  one  at  a  time,  to  select  laths  of  given 
lenjjths,  and  place  thoni  on  the  floor  so  as  to  represent  the  elevation  of  one  end 
of  a  house.  Another  pupil  drew  each  part  of  the  house  on  the  blackboard  as 
it  was  represented  by  the  laths. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

LESSON  ON  FORM. 

Showing  the  transition  fn»m  Form  to  Elementary  Geometry.  Review  of 
C  class,  junior.     Agcn>  of  children,  9  to  12. 

The  children  drew  lines  on  the  blackboard,  and  described  them.  They  rep- 
resented, and  then  gave  d''finitions  of  a  ]K)int,  straight  line,  length,  direction, 
and  of  the  distinction  between  diti'eiX'Ut  kinds  of  angles. 
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A  pupil  drew  upon  the  blaekboard  a  borkontal  line,  and  aa  oUiqiie  one  b- 
tersecting  the  first,  and  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate  that,  '*  if  two  straight 
lines  intersect  each  other,  the  opposite  or  Tertical  angles  are  equal."  In  giving 
the  demonstration,  the  pupils  used  letters  to  designate  the  lines  and  angles. 
At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  Committee,  figures  were  substituted  for  the  let- 
ters, and  one  of  the  same  pupils  called  to  demonstrate  the  proposition.  The 
readiness  with  which  the  pupil  went  through  with  it,  using  figures  in  place  of 
letters,  was  Tery  satisfactory  to  the  audience,  their  approbation  being  mani- 
fested by  applaose. 

LESSON  ON  COLOR 

Beriew  of  C  class.  Ages  of  children,  6  to  8.  Object  of  the  lesson — to  cnlt^ 
Tate  the  perception  of  color. 

Worsted,  and  cards  of  Tarious  colon,  were  placed  opon  the  table.  The  teach- 
er called  upon  one  child  to  select  all  the  reds,  and  place  them  together ;  anoth- 
er, to  select  all  the  yellows,  and  place  them  together  i  another,  the  blues;  an- 
other, the  greens,  etc. 

The  children  were  then  requested  to  name  all  the  red  objects  that  they  could 
see  in  the  room ;  then  those  of  the  other  colors  successively. 

Next,  one  child  was  called  upon  to  name  a  color,  and  another  to  name  an 
object  of  the  same  color.  Then  one  child  would  name  an  object,  and  *»v>ther 
name  its  color. 

DI8TINOUI8HIZIO  SHADES  ASD  TINTS  OP  BLUX. 

The  teacher  next  proceeded  to  give  a  ntw  lesson  to  the  same  clasB,  the  object 
of  which  was  ^^  to  teach  the  children  to  distinguish  blue,  and  its  shades  and 
tinte." 

The  teacher  requested  the  children  to  find  the  bluest  of  the  blue  oljecto  on 
the  table.  They  having  selected  cards  which  the  teacher  pronounced  correct, 
she  took  the  cardsy  told  them  all  to  close  their  eyes,  then  she  placed  the  same 
cards  upon  the  table  again  among  the  other  blue  ones,  and  requested  the  diil- 
dren  to  find  them  again.  When  they  could  readily  select  the  bluest  cards,  the 
teacher  told  them  that  the  bluest  blue  is  called  the  stamdard  hhte.  Then  the 
children  were  exercised  in  finding  the  standard  blue. 

Next,  two  cards  were  held  up,  one  dark  blue  and  one  light  blue,  and  the  chil- 
dren told  that  the  light  blue  is  called  a  tint  of  blue,  and  the  dark  blue  a  shade 
ofhhe — the  tint  is  lighter  than  the  standard  blue,  and  the  shads  is  darker  than 
the  standard  blue.  Then  the  children  were  exercised  in  findiog  tints  and  Aaden 
of  blue. 

LESSON  IN  raXING  COLORS. 

Review  of  A  class,  primanr.    Children  from  9  to  10  years  of  age. 

The  children  were  led  to  distinguish  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiair  colors 
ftom  mixing  colors.  The  teacher  held  up  vials  containing  liquids  of  red,  yel- 
low, and  blue.  She  then  mixed  some  of  each  of  the  red  nxxdytUow  liquids^  and 
the  children  said  the  color  produced  by  the  mixture  is  orange.  She  then  mix- 
ed yeUouf  and  bbie,  and  the  children  said  that  green  had  been  produced.  Then 
she  mixed  bine  and  redf  and  purple  was  the  result. 

The  teacher  printed  the  residt  of  each  mixture  on  the  blackboard  thus: 
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FUrMCUn^ar  Primarim.  SseamdColon^  or  Stoondctriu, 

Red    +  Yellow  =  Orange. 

Blue  +  Yellow  =  Green. 

Blue  +  Bed  =  Purple 

Next  she  proceeded  to  show  how  the  idea  and  term  tertiary  is  derired  from 
the  secondaries  bj  mixing;  the  secondaries,  and  printing  the  result  on  the  board 
as  before : 

Seeomdwrif.  Third  Colon,  or  7cr(f  oKml 

Green     +  Orange  =  Citrine. 

Orange  +  Purple  =  Kusset. 

Purple    +  Green  =  Oliye. 

After  the  children  had  read  over  in  concert  what  had  been  printed  on  the 
board,  it  was  erased,  and  the  pupils  were  required  to  state  from  memory  wlmt 
colors  are  produced  by  mixing  primaries,  with  the  names  of  each  secondor}' ; 
also,  what  by  mixing  the  secondaries,  and  the  name  of  each  tertiary.  An  ex- 
ercise on  IlartHony  of  Colors  was  then  given  to  the  same  class  of  children.  They 
were  recjucsted  to  select  two  colors  that  would  look  well  together,  and  place 
them  side  by  side ;  then  two  were  placed  together  that  do  not  harmonize.  Dur- 
ing these  exercises,  the  teacher  printed  on  the  board. 

Primary  yeiiow  harmonizes  with  secondaiy  purple, 
red  "  "  "  green, 

blue  "  "  "  orange. 

This  was  read  by  the  pupils,  then  erased,  and  the  individuals  were  called 
upon  to  state  what  color  will  harmonize  with  these  several  colors,  as  their 
names  were  respectively  given. 

TUESDAY  EVENING. 

The  exercises  were  held  in  Doolittle  Hall,  and  were  witnessed  by  a  large  au- 
dience.    First  there  was  given  a 

LESSON  ON  0BJECTS-6th  STEP, 

to  the  B  class,  junior  school,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  lead  the  children  to  dis- 
tinguish acida  from  alkalies^  and  to  show  some  of  the  effects  of  each. 

A  vlass  of  boys  und  girls  were  arranged  upon  the  stage  so  that  they  could  ob- 
serve the  vials  of  liquids  and  solids  upon  the  table  in  the  centre.  After  intro- 
ductory remarks  by  the  teacher,  alluding  to  the  classification  of  children  in 
Si'hool  according  to  their  knowledge,  she  requested  one  to  arrange  the  vials  upon 
the  table  into  classes.  He  placed  the  vials  containing  solids  in  one  group,  and 
those  containing  liquids  in  another.  The  teacher  remarked  that,  although  that 
was  one  way  to  classify  them,  yet  there  was  a  better  way,  and  that  was  by  tast- 
ing, ))1acing  those  which  have  a  similar  taste  in  the  same  class. 

The  children  were  each  given  some  cream  of  tartar  to  taste ;  they  pronounced 
the  tnstc  gour.  The  name  of  the  substance  was  written  on  the  blackboard. 
Then  they  were  given  some  sal  soda  to  taste,  and  they  said  it  tasted  "  bitter  and 
burning/*  The  name  of  this  was  written  on  another  part  of  the  board.  The 
teacher  then  told  the  chihlren  that  we  called  those  sulMitances  which  taste  sonr 
adds,  and  wrote  the  word  adds  over  cream  of  tartar.  She  then  tohl  them  that 
the  name  for  those  substances  which  have  a  **  bitter,  burning  taste,**  is  olkoHeM. 
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This  word  was  written  orer  sal  soda.  Then  the  children  were  given  some  rm- 
egar  to  taste,  and  required  to  tell  in  which  column  its  name  should  be  written. 
Thcv  gave  ^*  acids.*'  The  teacher  proceeded  in  a  similar  manner  with  le^, 
jmirlashy  tartaric  acidy  and  soda,  and  the  children  designated  the  column  in 
which  the  word  should  bo  placed.  Some  oxalic  acid  was  produced,  and  the 
chililrcn  told  that  it  was  poison,  hence  should  not  be  tasted,  but  that  it  also  was 
sour,  and  requested  them  to  name  the  column  in  which  its  name  should  be  writ- 
ten.   The  words  on  the  blackboard  were  written  thus : 

ACIDS.  ALKALIES. 

Cream  of  tartar.  8al  soda. 

Vinegar.  Ley. 

Tartaric  acid.  Pearlasb. 

Oxalic  acid.  Soda. 

The  children  having  learned  a  distinction  between  acids  and  alkalies,  the 
teacher  produced  a  vegetable  dye,  obtained  by  boiling  a  purple  or  red  cabbage 
in  water.  She  ponred  equal  qoantities  into  two  glasses.  Into  one  of  these  she 
poured  some  acid,  and  into  the  other  a  little  alkali.  The  children  were  re- 
quired to  observe  the  effects  of  the  acid  and  of  the  alkali  upon  the  vegetable 
dye,  and  then  to  describe  these  effects. 

Children.  The  acid  turns  the  vegetable  dye  to  a  rtd.  The  alkali  changes  it 
to  tk  green. 

Teacher,  Now  what  can  yon  say  of  the  taste  of  acids? 

C  They  taste  sour. 

The  teacher  now  wrote  on  the  board,  *'  Acids  haye  a  sour  taste  '* 

T.  What  can  you  say  of  the  effect  of  acids  upon  a  Tegetable  dye  ? 

CX  Acids  turn  vegetable  dyes  to  red. 

The  teacher  wrote  this  on  the  board  also. 

T,  Now  what  can  you  say  of  the  taste  of  alkalies? 

C,  They  have  a  bitter,  baming  taste. 

T,  We  call  this  bitter,  burning  taste  of  alkalies  an  acrid  taste.  What  do  we 
call  the  taste  of  alkalies  ? 

C,  An  acrid  taste. 

The  teacher  wrote  on  the  board,  '*  Alkalies  hare  an  acrid  taste.'* 

T,  What  can  you  say  of  the  effect  of  alkalies  upon  Tegetable  dyes? 

C.  Alkalies  change  vegetable  dyes  to  green. 

This  was  also  written  on  the  board. 

Afterward  the  red  and  green  dyes  were  mixed,  when  the  whole  assumed  its 
original  color.  After  trying  similar  examples  with  other  acids  and  alkalies 
upon  the  purple  water  or  vegetable  dye,  the  children  were  told  that  acids  and 
alkalies  neutralize  or  destroy  each  other.  The  teacher  then  wrote  on  the  black- 
board, 

Aridg  and  alkalies,  when  mixed  together,  neutraUse  each  other. 

Next  a  bottle  partly  filled  with  soft  water  was  produced,  and  a  little  soft  soap 
added,  when  it  was  given  to  the  pupils  to  shake.  Soapsuds  were  proiluced.  A 
few  drops  of  acid  were  then  added  to  the  contents  of  this  bottle,  and  on  shaking 
it  again  the  suds  disappeared.  Then  a  little  I(>y  was  poured  into  it,  and  on 
being  shaken  suds  were  again  produced.  Then  the  children  were  led  by  an- 
other experiment  to  perceive  that  acids  and  alkalies  neutralize  each  other  when 
mixed. 
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A  few  Other  experiments  were  tried,  illustratini^  in  similar  methods  the  proc- 
esBCS  of  teaching  children  things  and  ideas  befurc  the  words  of  description  are 
gircn.  Whenever  the  terms  or  words  gircn  by  the  pupils  in  describing  what 
they  saw  were  inappropriate,  these  were  corrected  bj  the  teacher.* 

WEDNESDAY  MORIVINO. 

LESSON  ON  ANIMALS.— THE  SEAL.— 3d  STEl'. 

This  was  a  new  lesson,  given  to  children  of  the  average  age  of  eight  jears, 
from  the  C  class,  primary  school.  The  object  of  the  lesson  was  to  show  the 
children  how  the  parts  of  the  animal  arc  adapted  to  the  habits  of  it. 

The  teacher  held  before  the  children  a  picture  of  the  seal,  upon  land,  by  the 
side  of  open  water. 

T.  Where,  in  this  picture,  do  you  see  the  animal? 

C.  On  the  land. 

T,  What  do  you  see  near  it? 

C.  Water. 

T,  Where  do  you  think  it  lives? 

C.  In  the  water. 

T.  Docs  it  spend  all  of  its  time  in  the  water? 

C  No  ;  it  s])cnds  part  of  its  time  on  land. 

T,  What  other  animals  live  in  the  water? 

C  Fishes. 

71  Fish  breathe  by  taking  the  air  from  the  water  by  means  of  their  gills. 
The  water  and  air  passes  into  its  mouth,  and  the  water  posses  out  tlirough  the 
gills.  The  seal  breathes  as  we  do,  therefore  he  can  not  remain  under  the  wa- 
ter as  fish  do.  His  head  must  be  above  the  water  to  breathe.  The  seal  feeds 
on  fish.     Now  can  you  tell  me  why  he  goes  into  the  water  at  all  ? 

C.  To  catch  fishes  for  food. 

The  teacher  now  printed  upon  the  blackboard,  ''The  seal  can  live  in  water 
and  on  land.**  This  was  read  by  the  children.  They  now  pointed  out  in  the 
picture  the  ports  of  the  seal,  and  described  their  shope.  In  developing  the  idea 
of  round,  the  teacher  showed  the  children  a  round  and  a  flat  object,  and  they 
named  the  one  which  most  nearly  resembled  the  shaije  of  the  body. 

In  developing  the  idea  of  tapering,  the  children  were  requested  to  point  out 
the  largest  part  of  the  body,  and  the  smallest. 

T.  Why  does  the  seal  need  a  ronnd,  tapering  body  ? 

To  develop  this  idea,  they  were  asked  which  boat  wonld  move  through  the 
water  most  easily,  one  with  a  blunt  end  or  one  with  a  sharp  end  ?  Their  atten- 
tion was  then  called  to  the  small  head  and  tapering  shoulders  of  the  seal,  and 
thus  to  its  adaptation  for  moving  through  the  water.  The  teacher  then  print- 
ed on  the  board, 

The  body  of  the  teal  is  round  and  tapering. 
This  was  read  by  the  children  in  concert. 

A  picture  of  a  fish  was  now  shown,  and  the  children  requested  to  observe  its 
shape.    The  teacher  then  led  them  to  compare  its  oigans  of  progressive  motion 

*  At  the  dnte  of  thl<  Imsoo,  a  paper,  vrltten  by  Hln  Jones,  of  Loodon,  at  pre<!«nt  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Training  Scliool  In  Oswego,  ira«  rrad ;  aim  an  addreai  waii  delivered  by  N.  A. 
CaIkiii0,afNew  York.    Bothof  theeepapenmay  befbiuidattheeloMof  this  Kport 
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with  those  of  the  seal,  and  to  obeenre  the  adaptation  of  tbeic  organs  to  the  spe* 
cial  purposes  for  which  thejr  are  designed. 

C  The  seal  has  broad,  flat  feet,  which  it  uses  to  aid  it  in  swimming. 

This  was  printed  on  the  blackboard. 

T,  Why  would  not  fins  suit  the  seal  as  well  as  they  do  the  fishes? 

C.  Because  the  seal  could  not  go  on  land  with  fins. 

The  children  were  then  led  to  compare  the  covering  of  the  seal  with  that  of 
the  fish,  to  show  the  adaptation  of  the  warm  fur  to  its  mode  of  life.  Their  at- 
tention was  also  directed  to  the  intelligence  and  docility  of  the  seal,  and  the 
resemblance  of  its  head,  in  shape,  to  that  of  the  dog.  His  disposition  was  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  dog;  humane  feelings  excited  by  describing  the  manner 
of  hunting  and  killing  the  seals,  and  kindness  inculcated. 

As  a  summary,  the  children  read  what  had  been  written  on  the  board ;  then 
repeated  it  after  it  had  been  erased. 

LESSON  ON  HORNS  OF  ANIMALS.— 4th  STEP. 

A  class,  primary.    Average  ages  10  years. 

The  object  of  the  lesson  was  to  give  a  general  idea  of  horns,  their  form,  po- 
sition, and  uses. 

Children  were  requested  to  name  animals  having  horns.  Afterward  the 
teacher  presented  to  them  pictures  of  a  cow,  goat,  and  a  doer,  and  the  class 
were  requested  to  observe  them  carefully,  and  to  state  how  their  horns  differ. 

C.  The  cow*s  horns  have  no  branches ;  the  goat*s  horns  have  no  branches ; 
the  deer's  horns  have  branches. 

T,  Look  at  the  form  of  the  horns. 

C.  The  horns  differ  in  form. 

To  lead  the  children  to  the  idea  of  horns  difi^ring  in  position,  lines  were 
drawn  upon  the  blackhoard  in  different  positions.  When  this  idea  had  been 
gained,  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  position  of  the  horns  of  the  cow. 
These  were  described  as  being  placed  on  each  tick  of  the  head,  and  MlaMtimg  i^ 
ward  and  outward. 

The  horns  of  tha  goat  were  desbribed  as  placed  on  the  top  qf  the  head,  and 
elant  toward  and  backward. 

The  home  of  the  deer  areplacedon  the  top  of  tie  head,  attd  elant  m  different  di- 
rection*.   These  descriptions  were  printed  on  the  blackboard. 

To  develop  the  idea  of  the  shape  of  the  cow^s  horns,  a  pair  of  horns  was  pre- 
sented, and  the  children  requested  to  de^sribe  them. 

C.  The  horns  of  the  cow  arc  round,  laif^  at  the  base,  and  tapering. 

The  teacher  not  baring  a  pair  of  f^>at*8  horns  present,  pointed  to  the  picture, 
and  told  the  children  that  the  horns  of  the  goat  are  more  slender,  and  leas 
curved  than  those  of  the  cow. 

Deer*s  horns  were  shown,  and  described  as  spreading  out  like  the  branches 
of  a  tree.  The  children  were  led  to  observe  that  the  cow's  horns  are  hollow, 
while  those  of  the  deer  are  solid.  They  were  told  that  the  goat's  horns  were 
also  hollow ;  and  that,  while  the  cow's  and  goat's  horns  were  fixed,  or  remained 
permanent  upon  the  heads  of  these  animals,  the  horns  of  the  deer  are  shed  ev- 
ery year,  new  ones  growing  each  summer. 

The  attention  of  the  children  was  called  to  the  nses  of  horns  to  animals  as 
weapons  of  defense,  and  of  their  uses  to  man  in  the  manufacture  of  combs  and 
Tftrious  other  articles. 
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LESSON  ON  SHELLS— 3d  STEP  OF  OBJECTS. 

Given  to  a  C  clam,  primary  ;  ages  of  children  5  to  6  years. 

Object  of  the  lesson  was  to  lead  the  children  to  obsenre  the  parts  of  the  shell, 
also  to  perceive  the  appropriateness  of  the  names  given  to  the  parts. 

The  toacheri  holding  op  a  shell  before  the  class,  told  them  that  an  animal 
once  lived  in  that  shell,  and  then  asked,  **  What  do  you  live  in  ?" 

Children,  Houses. 

T,  This  was  the  house  of  an  animal.  Now  I  want  yon  to  look  at  it,  and  see 
if  yon  can  find  different  parts  of  this  shell.    James  may  point  to  some  part  of  it. 

The  boy  touched  the  small  point  at  one  end.  The  teacher  said  this  part  is 
called  the  apex  of  the  shell.  Now  point  to  the  apex  of  this  cone ;  of  the  pyra- 
mid.   The  word  apex  was  now  printed  on  the  blackboard. 

Mary  may  tooch  some  other  part  of  the  shell.  She  put  her  finger  upon  the 
largest  part,  or  body  of  it ;  and  the  teacher  said,  this  is  called  the  body  of  the 
shell,  and  printed  the  word  on  the  board. 

Pointing  to  the  whorl  on  the  shell,  the  teacher  said,  **  Look  at  this ;  see  how 
it  winds  n round  the  shell ;  this  part  looks  as  if  it  whirled  around,  so  we  call  it 
the  vchorlJ"    This  word  was  also  printed  on  the  board. 

The  opening  of  the  shell  was  pointed  at,  and  the  children  asked  to  give  it  a 
name.  No  one  replied,  and  the  teacher  requested  a  boy  to  open  his  mouth, 
and  the  other  children  to  look  at  it,  upon  which  several  of  them  suggested  the 
^-ord  iHtnUh  as  a  good  name  for  the  opening  of  the  shell.  This  was  printed  on 
the  board,  and  the  children  told  that  it  is  the  name  for  that  part  of  the  shelL 

Next  the  edges  of  the  month  were  pointed  at,  and  the  children  referred  to 
parts  of  their  own  mouths  for  a  name.  LqtM  was  readily  given,  and  printed  on 
the  board. 

Tlie  groove  leading  to  the  month  was  pointed  at,  and  the  children  told  to 
call  it  a  canal.    The  word  was  then  printed. 

The  attention  of  the  children  was  directed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  shell,  con- 
taining the  canal,  and  the  children  asked  if  they  had  ever  seen  any  part  of  a 
bird  that  resembled  it  in  shape.  **The  bird's  beak,"  was  the  reply.  "That 
is  right;  and  we  will  coll  this  the  beak  of  the  shell,'*  said  the  teacher.  This 
word  wa8  also  printed  on  the  board. 

A  child  was  now  called  to  take  the  shell  and  point  out  the  parts  as  the  chil- 
dren named  them.  The  teacher  pointed  out  the  parts,  and  the  children  named 
them. 

LESSON  ON  SHELLS— 4th  STEP  OF  OBJECTS. 

Given  to  an  A  class,  primary,  ten  children.     Ages  8  to  10. 

Object  of  the  lesson,  to  show  the  use  of  shells,  their  formation,  and  general 
elassitication. 

The  children  were  shown  several  shells,  and  asked  where  they  are  found. 

Children,  On  the  lake-shore,  the  sea-shore,  and  in  rivers. 

T,  How  are  shells  obtained  from  the  sea  ? 

C.  The  waves  wash  them  on  shore. 

T,  The  creatures  found  inside  of  the  shell  are  called  mollusks.  The  word 
was  written  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  children  told  that  it  means  soft.  To 
develop  this  idea,  the  children  were  dixected  to  press  their  fingers  upon  their 
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checks,  then  upon  their  forehead,  and  to  tell  how  they  feel.  Thej  were  asked 
whether  they  had  seen  oysters,  and  how  they  feel;  and  why  they  fuel  soft? 
The  answi*r  obtained  was  that  the  oyster  has  no  bones. 

T.  What  can  we  say  of  the  oyster  because  it  has  no  bones  ? 

C  It  is  boneless. 
.  The  teacher  printed  on  the  board,  and  the  children  repeated  together, 

Afoilusks  are  80/1  cund  baneles8. 

The  children  were  referred  to  the  white  cold  fluid  or  blood  of  the  oyster,  and 
it  was  compared  with  their  own  red  warm  blood. 

The  teacher  wrote  on  the  blackboard. 

The  blood  of  the  moUuak  is  cold  and  colorless^ 
and  the  children  repeated  it  together. 

The  shells  were  given  to  the  children  to  examine,  and  see  if  they  could  tell 
of  what  materials  they  arc  made,  and  who  made  them.  To  develop  the  idea 
of  their  formation,  a  jtiece  of  clialk  was  shown,  and  the  children  told  that  one 
of  the  substances  of  which  the  shell  is  made  was  like  that.  They  were  asked 
if  a  shell  made  of  so  brittle  a  substance  would  be  strong.  The  children  were 
now  told  that  the  shell  is  made  of  lime  which  is  obtained  from  the  water,  and 
this  is  mixed  with  a  gluey  substance,  which  the  moUusk  obtains  from  a  portion 
of  its  own  body,  to  stick  it  together.  They  were  shown  the  smooth,  fiolishcd 
outside  of  the  shell,  and  told  that  the  mantle  which  covers  it  deposits  a  sub- 
stance which  hardens  and  forms  the  beautiful  polished  surface.  The  cliildren 
were  also  told  how  the  little  mollusk  increases  the  size  of  its  shell  from  year  to 
year,  as  the  animal  itself  grows  larger,  by  making  additions  on  the  edge  of  the 
shell.  Sometimes,  when  the  shells  are  dashed  against  the  rocks  by  the  waves 
and  broken,  the  mollusk  repains  the  broken  part. 

The  idea  that  the  shells  are  a  means  of  defense  for  the  mollusk  was  devel- 
epedf  and  the  teacher  wrote  on  the  board. 

Shells  serve  as  a  honse  and  armor  to  the  moikuk, 
and  the  children  repeated  it.    Following  this,  the  idea  of  God*s  wisdom  and 
goodness  was  presented  in  providing  every  thing  so  wisely  for  these  little  animals. 

The  teacher  also  gave  some  exercise  in  the  classification  of  shells  into  nni- 
ralvois  bivalves,  and  mnltivalves.  And,  as  a  sumnuuy,  the  pupils  read  from  the 
blackboard, 

Shells  are  inhabited  by  animals  called  moUtaks. 

Mollnsks  are  soft  and  boneless. 

The  blood  of  the  mollusk  is  cold  and  colorless. 

Shells  tire  composed  of  lime  and  a  kind  of  gluey  substance. 

Shells  serve  as  a  house  and  armor  to  the  mollusk, 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERnOOV. 

« 

Exercises  were  held  in  the  school-room. 

LESSON  ON  PLACE. 

A  review  of  a  C  class,  primary.    Ages  of  children  6  to  7  yean. 
The  Olfjeet  of  the  lesson  was  to  distinguish  and  define  place,  as  nearer,  farther, 
between,  to  the  right,  to  the  left 

2d.  To  represent  nbjocts  in  these  relations. 

3d.  To  distinguish  the  cardinal  and  semi-cardinal  points. 
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Firsts  objects  were  placed  on  a  tahip,  and  the  children  requested  to  obscnro 
the  position  of  each,  after  which  the  tcachiT  would  lemovu  them,  and  call  npon 
individuals  to  put  them  in  the  same  poftition  a^i^niii.  Then  the  po:$ition  of  these 
objects  on  the  table  were  re/trtsenhd  by  drawing  on  a  slate  held  in  a  horizontal 
position.  Then  the  same  positions  were  represented  by  drawings  on  the  black- 
board. Children  were  called  upon  to  point  with  their  fingers ;  also  to  walk  in 
different  directions ;  also  to  tell  in  what  direction  they  must  walk  to  go  from 
their  deat  to  some  given  part  of  the  room.  The  teacher  would  name  a  point 
of  compass,  and  request  the  children  to  point  toward  it,  while  slic  would  point 
in  some  other  direction.    This  made  each  pupil  think  and  act  for  himself. 

LESSON  ON  PLACE. 

Given  to  the  A  Class,  primary.     A  review.     Children,  average  age  9  years. 

An  outline  map  of  the  city  of  Oswego  was  placed  before  the  class,  and  the 
children  were  required  to  point  out  the  various  localities,  tell  the  distance  of  one 
from  another,  the  direction  in  which  a  jterson  must  go  in  proceeding  from  one 
place  to  the  other.  The  outline  map  was  drawn  on  a  scale  of  one  foot  to  the 
mile ;  the  pupils  ascertained  distances,  after  estimating  by  the  eye,  by  taking 
a  tape  measure  and  ascertaining  the  number  of  feet  from  one  point  to  the  other. 

A  drawing  of  the  school-room  made  to  a  scale,  previously  placed  upon  the 
blackboard,  was  exhibited. 

Rivers,  lakes,  canals,  dams,  locks  in  canals,  etc.,  were  described  by  the  pupils 
in  answer  to  questions  by  members  of  the  Committee. 

LESSON  ON  NUMBER. 

A  review  of  the  C  class,  primary.    Ages  of  children  6  to  7  years. 

The  object  of  this  exercise  was  to  show  how  addition,  subtraction,  and  multi- 
plication arc  worked  out  with  objects. 

The  children  were  arranged  in  front  of  a  shelf  containing  pebbles  in  boxes 
or  compartments.  The  teacher  said  to  the  first  pupil,  *'  I  will  give  you  1  ])eb- 
ble;  how  many  must  yon  add  to  it  to  make  tenf" 

To  the  next  she  said,  '*I  will  give  you  8  pebbles ;  how  many  must  you  add 
to  these  to  make  ten  ?*' 

To  the  next,  ''  I  will  give  you  2  pebbles ;  how  many  must  yon  add  to  make 
ten?" 

The  children  would  proceed  to  take  other  pebbles  from  the  boxes,  and  count- 
ing, add  enough  to  make  ten.  As  each  finished  the  number,  the  hand  would 
be  raised.  When  all  had  completed  the  numlx?r  assigned,  the  teacher  com- 
menced hy  asking  the  first  pupil,  **  How  many  did  I  give  yon  ?** 

CAiW. '*»One." 

T.  **  How  many  did  you  add  to  make  ten?** 

C.  "Nine." 

T.  (To  the  next  pupil.)  "  How  many  did  I  give  you?" 

a  "Three." 

T,  **  How  many  did  you  add  to  make  ten  ?" 

C.  "Seven." 

In  this  manner  the  teacher  kept  all  the  pnpils  at  work,  and  each  at  work  on 
a  separate  ])roblem.  Subsequently  the  pu])ils  were  requested  to  see  in  how 
many  ways  they  could  arrange  given  numbers.     One  was  to  arrange  the  nnm- 
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herjive  in  as  many  wajs  as  possible,  as  4  and  1,  2  and  8,  2  and  2  and  1,  2 
and  I  and  I  and  1,  I  and  3  and  1,  etc.  Another  was  told  to  arrange  six,  an- 
other seven,  another  eight,  in  as  many  ways  as  they  coald  with  the  pebbles. 

The  teacher  gave  them  numbers,  and  then  told  them  to  take  away  less  nom- 
bers,  as,  <*I  give  yon  8  pebbles;  take  away  5,  and  tell  me  how  many  fd- 
main,"  etc 

The  teacher  having  placed  six  marks  on  the  board  thus,  |  |  |  |  |  |  >  nib- 
bed out  two,  and  asked,  **  What  have  I  done?** 

C  "  Rubbed  out  two  marks.*' 

T,  '*  How  many  marks  remain  ?** 

C.  "Four  marks." 

T,  "  What  may  you  say,  then  ?** 

C  **  T\po  from  six  leaves  four.*' 

Then  seven  and  eight  marks  were  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Again,  the  teacher  gave  them  2  and  2  and  2,  to  state  how  many  8  twos  are. 
Then  she  asked  how  many  are  4  twos,  2  threes,  5  twos.  In  each  instance  the 
pupils  represented  the  numbers  by  arranging  pebbles  in  groups  corrcsjMnding 
with  these  numbers. 

This  exercise  was  followed  by  a  lesson  to  show  how  children  were  first  taught 
multiplication.  The  teacher  placed  two  pebbles  on  the  table,  then  two  more, 
and  asked,  ** How  many  pebbles  were  on  the  table?" 

C.  "Four  pebbles." 

The  teacher  then  made  two  marks  on  the  board,  then  two  more,  thus: 
II      II,  and  asked,  "  How  many  are  two  marks  and  two  marks?" 

C,  "Four  marks." 

Then  the  teacher  placed  three  pebbles  on  the  table,  then  three  more,  and 
asked,  "  How  many  pebbles  are  on  the  table?" 

C.  "Six  pebbles." 

She  then  mails  three  marks  thus,  |  |  |  j  |  j  i  and  asked,  "  Three  marks 
and  three  marks  are  how  many  marks  ?** 

C.  "Six  marks." 

Subsequently  the  teacher  would  change  the  question  by  saying,  "How  many 
arc  two  times  two  pebbles?**     "  How  many  are  two  times  two  marks?**  etc 

LESSON  ON  NUMBERS. 

Given  to  the  A  class,  primary.    Age  of  children  8  to  9  years. 
The  design  of  the  lesson  was  to  show  the  relations  between  addition,  mnlti- 
plicaiion,  and  division. 

The  teacher  wrote  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  children  repeated  the  fol- 
lowing : 

8  +  3=6,  6+3=9,  9+3=12,  12+8=15,  etc.,  np  to  99.    Then  the  teacher 
wrote  99-3=96,  96-8=93,  and  so  on  down  to  6-8=3. 
Then  6+6  =  12,  12-r-6=2, 

6+6+6  =  18,  18-^6=3, 

6+6+6+6=24,  24-7-6=4,  and  so  on. 

The  children  read  6+6=12,  two  times  6  are  12,  etc. 

7  +  7=14,  14-7-7=2, 

7  +  7+7=21,  21-^7=8, 

7+7+7+7=28,  28-5-7=4,  and  so  on  to  100. 
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ChQdren  read  7+7=14,  two  times  7  are  U.  U  dirided  bj  7=2.  7+7+ 
7=21,  three  times  7  are  21.     21  divided  by  7=3. 

Snch  lessons  as  these  the  children  placed  upon  their  sktes  while  at  their 
teats  between  class  exercises. 

LBSSON  ON  LANGUAGE. 

Giren.to  the  C  class,  primary.     Age  of  children  7  to  9  years. 
The  children  were  requested  to  name  something  that  is  hard.    They  men- 
tioned, and  the  teacher  wrote  on  the  board  the  following : 

Coal  is  hard. 
Wood  is  hard. 
Gold  is  hard. 
Iron  is  hard. 

The  teacher  inquired  if  any  one  in  the  class  could  tell  her  how  to  write  the 
same  in  one  sentence.  Several  hands  were  raised,  and  one  pupil  said,  '*  Coal, 
wood,  gold,  and  iron  are  hard.**    This  was  written  upon  the  board. 

Then  the  pupils  were  asked  to  tell  some  quality  of  glass.  They  repeated, 
and  the  teacher  wrote  upon  the  board, 

Glass  is  colorless. 
Glass  is  hard. 
GUss  is  transparent. 
Glass  is  brittle. 
Glass  is  smooth. 

Then  the  pupils  were  requested  to  tell  how  to  write  these  qualities  in  one 
sentence.  Tliey  said,  ''Glass  is  colorless,  hard,  transparent,  brittle,  and 
smooth.**    This  sentence  was  placed  on  the  board. 

LESSON  ON  LANGUAGE. 

Given  to  the  A  class,  primaiy.    Ages  9  to  10  years. 

This  lesson  in  language  was  deigned  to  teach  the  pupils  discrimination  in 
the  use  of  descriptive  words. 

The  children  were  to  give  any  term  which  may  be  used  in  describing  a  face, 
and  the  teacher  wrote  them  on  the  board  as  mentioned.  They  gave  pretty, 
komeljf,  white,  rosy,  freckled,  wrinkUd,  hUtghing,  hoftpy,  bat/^fvl,  tad,  jtale,  cheer- 
ful, thin,  sorrowful,  aour,  vgly. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  words  had  been  written  upon  the  board,  the 
teacher  called  up  a  pupil  to  mark  each  word  that  may  be  used  to  describe  one 
fiice.  The  first  pupil  marked  words  making  the  following  description :  "Hap- 
py, thin,  wrinkled,  pleasant,  pale,  pretty,  white,  cheerful  face.'* 

Another  marked  *'  Ugly,  freckled,  homely,  sour  face.** 

When  one  of  the  pupils  chanced  to  mark  words  that  expressed  opposite  qual- 
ities, as  pretty,  homely,  cheerful,  sour,  the  others  made  the  correction. 

THURSDAY  MORNINO. 

The  exercises  of  this  forenoon  were  held  in  the  school-room.  The  opening 
exercise  was  a  lesson  in  Moral  Instruction.  The  teacher  placed  a  colored  en- 
graving (representing  Moses  stretching  his  arm  over  the  Red  Sea,  the  children 
of  Israel  crossing  over  on  dry  land,  and  the  pillar  of  fire)  on  a  stand,  in  view 
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of  the  entire  school.  The  teacher  read  a  simple  description  of  this  erent  froin 
a  little  voluiiic  entitled  *'  Line  upon  Line,"  then  called  upon  several  of  the  chil- 
dren to  ]K]iiit  out  on  the  picture  the  objects  mentioned  in  the  lesson  from  the 
book,  also  to  answer  questions  relative  to  the  event.  At  the  close  of  this  exer- 
cise the  school  nroRC  and  rei)eated  together  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  entire  ex- 
ercise seemed  very  interesting  to  the  children,  all  of  whom  gave  strict  attention, 
and  it  was  a  bcautlfal  sight  to  the  observers. 

OBJECT  LESSON.— 8d  STEP. 

Given  to  the  C  class,  primary.    Children  6  to  7  years  of  age. 

The  object  of  the  lesson  was  to  develop  one  quality — the  idea  of  maUealH&tiff 
and  give  the  term. 

The  children  were  shown  pieces  of  lead,  and  asked  to  say  something  about  it. 

Children.  Lead  is  heavy.  Lead  is  gray.  Lead  shines  when  cut.  Lead  is 
opaque.     Lead  is  tenacious. 

The  children  handle  the  lead,  passing  it  around.  The  teacher  beats  a  piece 
of  lead  with  a  hammer,  and  having  flattened  it  so  that  it  is  quite  thin,  she 
shows  it  to  the  children  again.  They  say  it  has  been  flattened.  The  teacher 
then  added,  **Lead  will  flatten  by  being  beaten,  and  because  we  can  flatten  it 
by  beating  it  we  say  lecui  is  vialkable,*^    The  children  repeat  this. 

Next  the  teacher  pounded  a  stone,  and  asked  if  it  would  flatten  by  beating 
it.     She  then  asked,  **Is  the  stone  malleable?'* 

C  Stone  is  not  malleable. 

r.  Whv? 

C.  Because  we  can  not  flatten  it  by  beating  it. 

The  teacher  then  pounded  a  piece  of  chalk,  that  the  chfldren  might  see  that 
we  can  not  flatten  it  as  wo  can  lead,  and  hence  that  is  not  called  malleable. 
The  pupils  were  now  requested  to  mention  other  objects  that  are  malleable. 
They  having  named  several,  she  inquired,  <*Why  are  these  ot^ects  said  to  be 
malleable?" 

C,  Be<;au$e  we  can  flatten  them  by  beating  them. 

The  teacher  and  pupils  then  repeated  together,  Any  thing  that  com  beJUUtemed 
by  beating  it  is  said  to  be  malleable, 

LESSON  ON  ANIMALS.— THE  IBia— 8d  STEP. 

Given  to  a  C  class,  primary.  Ages  7  to  8.  The  object  of  the  lesson  was  to 
show  parts,  and  the  adaptation  of  these  to  the  habits,  mode  of  life,  etc. 

The  teacher  held  the  pictnre  of  the  ibis  before  the  children,  and  called  upon 
one  to  come  and  point  ont  some  part  of  the  bird.    The  child  pointed  to  the  head. 

T,  What  can  you  say  of  the  head  of  the  ibis  ? 

C  The  ibis  has  a  small  head. 

Another  comes  and  points  to  the  eyes,  and  says,  "  The  ibis  has  small  eyes.** 
Another  points  to  its  beak,  and  says,  **The  ibis  has  a  long,  curved,  tapering, 
sharp  beak.** 

T.  Why  do  you  say  the  beak  is  tapering? 

C  Because  it  is  smaller  at  one  end  than  it  is  at  the  other. 

The  children  were  requested  to  observe  the  neck,  and  one  was  called  to  point 
to  it  in  the  pictnre  and  describe  it. 

C  The  ibis  has  a  long,  slender  neck.** 
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>    7*.  Whntcanyoosayofitslesi? 
C.  It  has  long  slender  legs. 
T.  Where  do  you  think  it  lives? 
C  In  swampy  places. 
T,  Why? 

C,  Becanse  it  has  long  legs. 
T,  Why  does  it  need  a  long  neck? 
C  To  reach  down  in  the  water  and  mad  to  get  its  food. 
T.  Why  would  not  short  leps  do  as  well? 
C.  The  waves  wonid  wash  him  away. 
T.  Why  does  he  have  a  long  beak  ? 
C.  So  it  can  reach  its  food  without  patting  its  head  nnder  the  water. 

OBJECT  LESSON.— PEPPER. 

Given  to  an  A  class,  primary.     Ages  of  children  9  to  10. 

Object  of  the  lesson  to  develop  qualities  of  the  olject  Gnuns  of  pepper  are 
shown  to  the  children.  They  say  it  is  vegetable.  The  teacher  prints  on  the 
board,  Pepjter  is  a  vtgeUihk, 

The  children  say  it  is  hard.  One  of  them  spclb  hard,  while  the  teacher  prints, 
Pepper  is  hard. 

After  tasting  it,  they  say,  **  Pepper  is  biting— pungent.^*  This  is  printed  on 
the  board  as  the  children  spell  the  words. 

T.  Why  do  you  say  pepper  is  pungent? 

C.  Because  it  has  a  burning  taste. 

T.  Con  you  think  of  any  thing  else  that  can  be  said  of  pepper? 

C  It  is  black.     It  is  rough.     It  is  spherical 

These  sentences  were  placed  on  the  board  as  the  words  were  spelled.  All- 
spice was  shown  them,  and  the  two  compared.  They  said,  **  Pepper  is  rough, 
and  allspice  is  smooth/* 

T.  What  can  you  say  of  its  uses? 

C.  It  is  used  for  preserving  things. 

T.  What  else  may  be  said  of  it? 

C.  Pepper  is  stimulating,  becanse  it  has  a  burning  taste.     It  is  wholesome. 

T.  It  grows  in  very  warm  countries,  hence  we  say  it  is  tropicoL  It  does  not 
grow  in  our  country,  so  we  say  it  isybr^^n. 

This  was  followed,  as  usual,  with  a  brief  summaiy  of  what  had  been  gone 
over,  to  fix  the  important  points  in  the  memory. 

A  CLASS  FROM  A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  INTRODUCED. 

In  accordance  with  a  request  of  the  Committee  of  Examination,  and  that 
they  might  sec  the  first  steps  in  teaching  children  who  have  never  had  any  in- 
struction by  the  system  of  Object  I.«e8sons,  a  class  of  children  was  procured  from 
a  school  outside  of  the  city  and  placed  before  one  of  the  teachers. 

There  was  placed  on  the  table  before  them  cubes,  spheres,  cylinders,  oones^ 
and  other  solids. 

The  attention  of  the  children  was  first  called  to  a  sphere.  They  were  told  to 
observe  its  shape ;  then  its  name  was  told  them,  and  they  required  to  repeat 
it.  Then  they  were  requested  to  select  a  sphere  from  the  objects  on  the  table ; 
then  to  ix>int  to  other  objects  having  the  same  shape.    The  children  having 
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learned  to  distinguish  this  form,  their  attention  was  called  to  the  eyliiider^  aad 
they  were  led  to  select  others  like  it.  Then  its  name  was  told  them.  After- 
ward they  were  requested  to  look  abont  the  room  and  find  sonnething  that  had 
the  shape  of  the  cylinder.  The  children  ])ointed  to  the  stove-pipe,  also  to  the 
pillars  in  the  centre  of  the  school-room.  It  was  observed  that  the  children  dis- 
tinguished resemblances  in  ditfcrent  objects  much  more  readily  at  the  close  of 
the  exercise  than  at  its  commencement. 

The  same  class  was  next  placed  in  charge  of  anocber  teaeher.  She  ooder- 
took  to  develop  the  idea  of  vegetabU, 

A  small  rose-bush  was  shown  them,  and  they  were  asked  if  they  had  ever 
seen  any  thing  like  it  before.  Then  they  were  requested  to  name  some  other 
plant  which  they  had  seen.  They  mentioned  rose-bush,  gooseberry,  carrant. 
They  were  asked  what  plants  they  eat  which  grow  in  the  garden,  and  their  re- 
ply was  "Cabbage.'* 

They  were  shown  a  picture  of  a  leaf  and  a  real  leaf,  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  teach  them  to  express  a  distinction  between  them ;  but  it  was  discovered  that 
they  were  German  children,  and  had  learned  so  little  of  our  language  that  tba 
teacher  must  explain  new  words  which  expressed  qualities  to  them  in  Germaa 
before  they  could  comprehend  them. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Exercises  were  held  in  the  Court-house,  and  devoted  to 

PHONETIC  READING. 

Exercises  were  given  with  a  C  class,  primary,  in  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  steps. 

Ist  Step,  Teaching  letters  by  their  forms, 

I  was  described  as  one  perpendicular  line. 

V  **  "         **  two  slanting  lines. 

D  "  "  "  one  perpendicular  line,  and  one  curved  fine  on  the  right, 
touching  the  perpendicular  line  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

B  was  described  as  one  per))endicular  line,  and  two  curved  lines  on  the  right, 
touching  the  perpendicular  line  at  the  top,  in  the  centre,  and  at  the  bottom. 

The  design  of  this  exercise  yrasjjirsty  to  secure  accurate  observation ;  second^ 
to  secure  accurate  expression.  These  were  to  constitute  the  foundation  of  sub- 
sequent teaching. 

The  children  were  also  given  slips  of  straight  and  curved  pasteboard,  from 
which  to  form  these  letters  and  then  to  tell  their  names. 

2d  Step.  The  sounds  of  the  letters  were  repeated  as  simple  vocal  exerdsea, 
without  referring  them  to  the  letters  which  represent  them. 

8</  Steji,  Now  initial  consonants  were  combined  with  syllables  consisting  of 
a  vowel  followed  by  a  consonant,  as, 

b — ud,         bud,  d — og,         dog, 

c — ot,  cot,  c — at,  cat. 

In  this  exercise,  the  powers  or  sounds  of  the  letters  only  are  used. 
4ith  Step,  Here  two  initial  consonants  were  used,  as, 

bl — ack,  black,  br — ay,         bray, 

cl— oth,  cloth,  br— ow,        brow. 

The  meaniiig  of  the  words  are  given  in  this  step. 
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The  5ik  and  Uh  Steps  were  illustrated  with  the  A  class,  primary,  children 
about  9  years  of  age. 

ADomaluus  sounds  were  considered,  and  the  same  sounds  represented  by  dif- 
ferent characters,  also  the  same  characters  rejiresenting  different  sounds. 

5/A  Step.  The  three  sounds  of  ch,  also  silent  letters,  initial,  central,  and  term- 
i&al  letters,  wexe  considered : 

C%  has  the  English  sound,  as  in  church,  chair,  chap,  chip,  chin,  chaL  > 

Ch  has  a  hard  sound,  as  in  chyme,  c^iumrchoir.  etc. 

Ch  has  a  French  sound,  as  in  Chicago,  charade,  chaise,  Chemung,  etc. 

The  words  showing  examples  of  these  different  sounds  were  given  by  the  pn- 
pils,  while  the  teacher  wrote  them  on  the  blackboard. 

Initial  silent  Letters. — H  is  an  initial  silent  letter  in  hour,  honor. 

Central  silent  Letters, — D  and  G  are  central  silent  letters  in  bridge,  edge, 
sign,  etc. 

Terminal  silent  Letters. — B  and  N  arc  terminal  silent  letters  in  thumb,  plumb, 
autumn,  hymn. 

6th  Sieff.  Sounds  expressed  by  on ;  and  long  sonnd  of  o  expressed  by  dif- 
ferent Ifttcrs ;  classification  of  letters,  and  rules  of  spelling. 

The  proper  sound  of  o  is  expre«ed  by  ou  in  ground,  found,  round. 
"    long  "       o  "         **  "  "  aonl,  mould,  court. 

"    broad        "        o  «*         "  "  "  sought,  fought. 

"   close         *«        n  "         "  "  "  couple. 

"    long         "        n  "         "  "  «  croup. 

The  long  sonnd  of  o  is  expressed  by  different  letters,  as  in  oat,  boat,  floor, 
doc,  chateau,  sew,  const,  sorrow. 

Classi/ication  of  Letters, — LettexB  are  classified,  with  reference  to  their  sound, 
into 

Vowels,  a,  e^  o,  u,  and  semi -vowels,  w,  y;  liquids,  1,  m,  n,  r,  ng;  mutes, 
•harp,  p,  t,  f,  th,  as  in  thin ;  mute  flats,  b,  d,  v,  th,  as  in  then ;  diphthongs,  i, 
01,  oy,  and  aspirate  h. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  exercises,  a  few  simple  rules  for  spelling  were 
deduced  from  examples  of  words  given,  and  the  exercises  of  the  examination 
closed. 

CONCLUSIONS   OF  THE  COMMITTES. 

In  view  of  all  they  have  witnessed  in  the  exercises,  of  which 
the  foregoing  are  brief  sketches,  and  in  the  light  of  the  best  in- 
formation which  they  have  been  able  from  various  sources  to 
obtain  upon  the  subject  of  "Object  Teaching,"  and  what  is 
known  as  the  Pestalozzian  system  generally,  they  feel  warranted 
in  giving  expression  to  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  That  the  principles  of  that  system  are  philosophical  and 
sound ;  that  they  are  founded  in,  and  are  in  harmony  with  the 
nature  of  man,  and  hence  are  best  adapted  to  secure  to  him  such 
an  education  as  will  conduce  in  the  highest  degree  to  his  wel- 
fare and  happiness,  present  and  future. 

2.  That  the  particular  methods  of  instruction  presented  in  the 
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exercises  before  us  as  illustrative  of  those  principles  merit  and 
receive  our  hearty  approbation,  subject  to  such  modifications  as 
experience  and  the  characteristics  of  our  people  may  determine 
to  be  wise  and  expedient. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  beg  leave  to  present  in  the  form 
of  resolutions  the  following  recommendations : 

Itesolvedy  That  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  the  System 
of  Object  Teaching  is  admirably  adapted  to  cultivate  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  of  the  child,  to  furnish  him  with  clear  concep- 
tions and  tiie  power  of  accurate  expression,  and  thus  to  prepare 
him  for  the  prosecution  of  the  sciences  or  the  pursuits  of  active 
life ;  and  that  the  Committee  do  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
system  in  whole  or  in  part,  wherever  such  introduction  is  prac- 
ticable. 

Resolved^  That  this  system  of  primary  education,  which  sub- 
stitutes in  great  measure  the  teachers  for  the  book^  demands 
in  its  instructors  varied  knowledge  and  thorough  culture ;  and 
tluit  attempts  to  introduce  it  by  those  who  do  not  clearly  cotnpre- 
hend  its  principles,  and  who  have  not  been  trained  in  its  methr 
ods,  can  result  only  in  failure. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
(Signed)        Wm.  P.  Phelps, 
D.  H.  Cochran, 
David  N.  Camp, 
Thomas  F.  Harrison, 
H.  P.  Wilbur, 
Geo.  L.  Farnham, 
W.  Nicoll, 


Special  Committee 
onHeporL 


Approved  by  the  General  Committee,  and  read  before  the  Con- 
vention, in  Doolittle  Hall,  on  Thursday  evening,  February  13tb, 
1862. 


The  following  paper,  written  by  Miss  M.  £.  M.  Jones,  of  London,  was  read 
on  Tuesday  evening  by  Mr.  £.  D.  Weller. 

THE  LAWS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 


The  merit  of  the  Pcstalozzian  system  is  that,  recognizing  the 
character  of  children,  it  adapts  itself  to  this,  doing  invariably 
and  systematically  what  all  good  parents  and  teachers  do  often 
and  intuitively. 

Pest^lozzi  recognized  the  natnre  of  a  child  as  threefold — ^phys- 
ical, niontnl,  and  moral.  He  demanded  that  this  nature  should 
be  aided  in  developing  itself  simultaneously,  harmoniously,  and 
progressively.  He  noted  the  threefold  characteristics  of  this 
threefold  nature,  and  said,  "  The  chief  characteristic  of  a  child's 
physical  nature  is  activity ;  of  his  intellectual  nature,  love  of 
knowledge ;  of  his  moral  nature,  sympathy.  No  educational 
system  can  suit  him  unless  it  works  by  these." 

I.  Activity  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Its  abuse  produces  rest- 
lessness, love  of  mischief,  etc.  It  were  not  too  much  to  demand 
that  the  number  of  hours  devoted  by  growing  boys  and  girls  to 
physical  exercise,  in  some  shape  or  other,  should  equal  those  de- 
voted to  intellectual  exercises.  This  the  teacher  can  not  secure. 
She  can,  however,  insist  (as  a  necessary  condition  of  work)  that 
her  pupils  shall  have  two  recesses  in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the 
afternoon,  each  twenty  minutes  long ;  that  during  the  time  of 
recess  they  be  not  constrained  to  quietude ;  for  children,  unless 
asleep,  can  not  rest  without  they  play,  and  they  can  not  play 
without  making  a  noise ;  that  they  shall  sit  and  stand  alternate- 
ly ;  that  they  shall  have  physical  exercise  between  each  lesson, 
unless  singing  or  recess  intervene,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
time  be  honestly  occupied  in  school  work. 

It  is  really  a  sad  sight  to  see  young  children  permitted  neither 
to  work  nor  play,  but  kept  in  their  seats  for  two  or  three  hours 
imder  pretense  of  studying.  Were  schools  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  training  little  ones  to  the  love  of  mischief  and  to 
idleness,  they  could  hardly  adopt  better  means  to  secure  such 
an  end.  To  divide  a  school  into  two  sections,  to  take  each  al- 
ternately, and,  while  teaching  one,  to  provide  the  other  with. 
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Bomething  to  do  (the  doing  of  which  is  to  be  tested),  as  copying 
printed  columns  of  words,  arranging  patterns  of  forms  or  colors, 
weighing,  measuring,  working  number  exercises  on  slates  or 
blackboards,  drawing  the  school-room  to  scale,  reproducing  on 
their  own  slates  lessons  in  spelling  or  in  language.  All  this  re- 
quires not  only  the  necessary  apparatus,  but  training^  ^^ergy^ 
and  moral  influence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  is  easier,  to 
be  sure,  to  remain  in  one^s  seat,  calling  up  one  class  at  a  time, 
and  hearing  these  read  and  spell  in  turn,  while  the  rest  are  com- 
manded "  to  keep  studying.** 

Now  that  another  method  of  Iceeping  school  is  introduced 
consistently  with  the  greater  energy  expended  by  teachers  and 
children,  the  number  of  school  hours  ought  to  be  diminished. 
It  has  been  amply  proved  that  the  children  of  the  Home  and  Co- 
lonial Schools,  London,  now  attending  school  during  five  hours, 
make  greater  progress  than  they  formerly  did  in  six. 

I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  number  of  hours  reduced 
to  four.  Edwin  Chad  wick,  J.  Currie,  and  other  educators,  who 
can  speak  as  having  authority,  declare  that  more  than  four  hours 
in  the  day  can  not  advantageously  be  spent  in  school  by  chil- 
dren less  than  eight  years  of  age. 

Even  in  the  case  of  elder  children,  I  should  not  be  inclined  to 
add  to  the  four  hours ;  but  I  would  diminish,  and  at  length  dis- 
pense with  the  intervening  physical  exeAises,  recesses,  etc.  Gym- 
nastics and  drilling  are  good,  but  these  can  have  another  time 
set  apart  for  them ;  and  as  soon  as  the  scholar  is  able  to  work 
alone,  he  should  be  required  to  spend  at  first  twenty  minutes, 
and  ultimately,  perhaps,  two  hours  in  the  performance  of  an  ap- 
pointed task,  not  merely  in  preparation  for  recitation,  but  in 
writing  exercises,  and  in  the  reproduction  of  the  oral  lessons  be 
receives  from  his  teacher,  etc. 

To  make  these  oral  lessons  worth  recording,  indeed  to  insure 
them  as  being  of  any  value  at  all,  they  must  be  well  prepared. 
Much,  if  not  all  the  time  gained  by  the  teacher  will  be  devoted 
to  this.  In  Germany  or  England,  a  trained  teacher  (and  un- 
trained teachers  are  not  recognized)  would  no  more  think  of  ad- 
dressing her  scholars  without  preparation,  than  a  lecturer  bis 
audience,  or  a  minister  his  congregation. 

IT.  Love  of  knowledge  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Tlie  abuse  of 
this  produces  idle  and  impertinent  curiosity.  It  is  a  simple 
fact,  that  the  appetite  of  a  child  for  knowledge  is  as  keen  as  bis 
appetite  for  food.    If  we  say  we  find  it  otherwise,  it  is  because 
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we  give  him  words  when  he  knows  not  what  they  express,  signs 
when  he  knows  not  what  they  symbolize — the  husk  instead  of 
the  kernel ;  or  if,  indeed,  the  kernel  is  there,  he  can  not  get  at  it 
through  the  shell.  The  maxims  laid  down  by  Pestalozzi  for  the 
mental  training  of  children  are  as  follows: 

*^  IH.  Reduce  every  subject  to  its  elements.  One  difficulty  at 
a  time  is  enough  for  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  the  measure  of  in- 
formation is  not  what  you  can  give,  but  what  he  can  receive. 

"  2d.  Begin  with  the  senses.  Never  tell  a  child  what  be  can 
discover  for  himself. 

^'  3c/.  Proceed  step  by  step.  Take  not  the  order  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  order  of  nature. 

"  4th.  Go  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  idea  to 
the  word,  from  the  signification  to  the  symbol,  from  the  exam- 
ple to  the  rule,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.^' 

Formerly  we  reversed  all  these  rules.    Our  usual  plan  of  teach- 
ing children  to  read  and  spell  is  a  good  example  of  their  viola- 
tion.   Let  us,  on  the  contrary,  follow  these  rules,  and  we  ascend 
From  I^orm  to  Geometry  ; 
"     PUice  to  Geography  ; 
"     Weight  to  Mechanics  ; 
*^     JSize  to  Proportion  in  Drawing  and  Archdiedural  ]}^ 

sigtis  ; 
*^     Number  to  Arti/imetic  and  Algebra  / 
"      Color  to  Clvromatograpky  ; 
"     Plante  to  Botany  ; 
Anitnals  to  Zoology  ; 
Human  Body  to  Physiology  / 
"      Objects  to  Mineralogy^  Chemis^^  etc  / 
^     Actions  to  Arts  and  Manufactures  f 
"     Language  to  Grammar. 
With  reference  to  this  ascent,  Pestaloszi  noted. 
Firsts  the  order  in  which  the  faculties  are  developed  with  re- 
spect to  one  another ;  and, 

/Secondly^  the  order  in  which  each  develops  itself  with  respect 
to  its  objects : 

1.  First,  the  perceptive  Faculty; 
Secondly,  the  Conceptive  Faculty ; 
Thirdly,  the  Reasoning  Faculty. 

2.  In  the  exercise  of  the  Perceptive  faculty,  the  perception  of 
lUcetiess  precedes  the  perception  of  difference^  and  the  peremption 
of  difference  perceptions  of  order  and  proportion. 
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In  the  exercise  of  the  Conceptive  faculty,  concepts  of  things 
physical  precede  concepts  of  things  imaginary^  va\^  concepts  of 
things  imaginary  concepts  of  things  mefajyhysical. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  Reasoning  faculty,  the  power  of  tracing 
effect  from  cause  is  based,  chiefly,  on  the  percej^tion  of  order/ 
the  power  of  tracing  analogies  on  the  perception  of  likeness ; 
tlie  judgment  on  the  perception  of  difference. 

III.  Sympathy  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Pestalozzi  argued  that 
young  children  can  fiot  be  governed  by  appeals  to  coiucience^ 
veneration,  or  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  because  in  them  these 
sentiments  are  not  yet  developed.  Still  less  are  they  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  excitements  of  emulation,  as  commonly  understood, 
or  of  fear.  True,  the  principle  of  emulation  exists  in  the  child, 
and  a  wise  teacher  will  appeal  to  it,  not  with  reference  to  his 
class-fellows,  but  to  his  task.  The  lesson,  and  not  the  schoolmate^ 
is  to  be  overcome.  The  latter  is  to  be  recognized  not  as  an  an- 
tagonist, but  as  a  fellow-worker.  The  prize  of  success  is  not  for 
one,  but  for  all. 

The  principle  of  fear,  too,  exists  in  the  child.  It  is  right  that 
he  should  be  afraid  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  teacher ;  but 
the  fear  of  bodily  pain  merely  is  the  lowest  of  all  motives.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  cultivate  the  conscience  of  a  child  who  is 
brought  up  under  its  influence ;  for,  if  he  do  right  from  fear  alone, 
he  \vill  certainly  do  wrong  whenever  he  judges  he  has  a  chance 
of  doing  it  undetected.     This  every  one  knows. 

Concerning  fear  and  emulation,  as  employed  by  unwise  teach- 
ers, Pestalozzi  wTote, "  Moral  diseases  are  not  to  be  counteracted 
by  moral  poisons."  He  maintained  that  very  young  children 
were  to  be  governed  by  sympathy;  that  the  teacher  can,  and 
does  communicate  her  own  spirit  to  the  scholars.  "  Do  and  be," 
said  he, "  w^hat  you  wish  your  children  to  do  and  be."  "  Work 
with  the  will,  not  against  it." 

Furthermore,  he  showed  that  this  sympathy,  as  a  motive  to 
action,  must  be  gradually  superseded  by  the  nde  of  right,  so  soon 
as  the  children  are  able  to  recognize  and  apply  the  latter;  for 
all  good  government  tends  to  self-government — all  good  educa- 
tion, in  childhood,  tends  to  self-education. 

May  the  children  of  our  schools  progress  from  suitable  im- 
pressions to  befitting  habits ;  from  good  feelings  to  right  princi- 
ples ;  from  submission  to  the  impulse  of  fear  to  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience ;  from  love  of  friends  to  the  love  of  God. 


After  the  reading  of  the  paper  on  the  '*Law8  of  Childhood,"  the  following 
Address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  on 

THE  HISTORY  OF  OBJECT  TEACHING. 


History  furnishes  no  records  of  attention  to  elementary  edu- 
cation prior  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Tlie  ancients  neglected 
the  instruction  of  their  children,  although  they  provided  schools 
of  i)hi]osophy  for  their  young  men.  Tlic  prevailing  idea  on  the 
subject  of  education  appears  to  have  been  that  knowledge  con- 
sisted in  the  memory  of  rules  and  words  rather  than  in  things 
and  thoughts.  The  practice  of  teaching  by  requiring  the  pupils 
to  memorize  all  lessons,  without  regard  to  an  understanding  of 
their  meaning,  had  come  down  from  the  monastic  schools  of 
earlier  ages.  The  principles  of  development  by  prhnary  educa- 
tion were  then  unknown  in  all  the  plans  of  teaching. 

Just  before  the  dawn  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  keen  ob- 
server of  nature  and  men,  having  noticed  that  artisans  worked 
out  their  results  by  inductive  processes  of  reasoning,  also  that 
the  arts  and  sciences  were  progressing,  while  philosophy  and 
education  remained  stationary,  borrowed  the  principle  of  utility 
and  progress  from  the  workshops  of  his  time,  applied  it  to  phi- 
losophy and  education,  and  the  world  was  aroused  by  the  tri- 
umphal progress  of  a  new  system  of  philosophy  which  immor- 
talized the  name  of  Francis  Bacon. 

This  philosopher  taught  that  the  powers  of  memory  alone  can 
do  but  little  toward  the  advancement  of  science  or  education. 
He  classed  those  school  achievements  in  mere  memory  with  the 
physical  achievements  of  the  mountebanks :  "  The  two  perform- 
ances are  much  of  the  same  sort.  The  one  is  an  abuse  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind ;  the  other  is  an  abuse  of  the  powers  of  the 
body.  Both  may  excite  our  wonder,  but  neither  is  entitled  to 
our  respect." 

Although  Bacon's  attention  was  chiefly  confined  to  philosophy, 
yet  he  struck  the  key-note  of  those  great  principles  of  education 
which  have  become  the  foundation  of  the  most  philosophical 
methods  of  teaching  now  practiced  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Said  he, "  Men  read  in  books  what  authors  say  concern-; 
ing  stones,  plants,  animals,  and  the  like,  but  to  inspect  these  1 
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stones,  plants,  and  animals  with  their  own  eyes  is  far  enough 
from  their  thoughts ;  whereas  we  should  fix  the  eyes  of  our 
mhid  upon  things  themselves,  aud  thereby  form  a  true  concep- 
tion of  them."  Little,  however,  was  accomplished  during  Ba- 
con's time  in  devising  plans  for  the  primary  education  of  chil- 
dren. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  inductive  system  of  Ba- 
con attracted  the  attention  of  a  thinking,  earnest  teacher  of 
Austna — John  Amos  Comenius.  He  seems  almost  to  have  been 
endowed  with  an  intuition  which  gave  him,  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, a  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  education.  He  saw 
more  clearly  than  any  of  his  predecessors  what  was  necessary 
for  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  he  soon 
made  an  application  of  the  principles  of  Bacon's  inductive  system 
to  primary  education.  In  1657  he  published  the  first  school- 
book  in  which  pictures  were  used  to  illustrate  the  various  topics 
discussed  in  it.  This  work  continued  to  be  a  text-book  in  the 
German  schools  for  nearly  two  hundred  y«ars. 

Comenius  was  an  evangelical  preacher  as  well  as  an  educator, 
and  on  the  issue  of  a  decree  in  1624  that  all  persons  must  leave 
the  Austrian  dominions  who  would  not  become  Catholics,  he 
took  his  departure  for  Poland  with  thirty  thousand  families, 
of  whom  five  hundred  were  of  noble  blood.  As  he  came  upon 
the  range  of  mountains  at  the  boundary,  he  paused  to  look  once 
more  back  to  his  native  land,  and,  with  his  brethren,  fell  upon 
his  knees  and  .prayed,  with  many  tears,  that  God  would  not  suf- 
fer His  Word  to  be  entirely  destroyed  in  that  country,  but  would 
preserve  some  seed  of  it  there. 

Who  will  say  that  those  prayers  were  not  answered,  when, 
within  five  years  afterward,  Comenius  was  himself  permitted  to 
return  and  labor  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  of  Bohemia. 

Subsequently  he  went  to  Lissa,  Poland,  where  he  became  pres- 
ident of  the  school,  and  bishop  of  the  Moravian  brethren — a  sect 
which  has  been  distinguished  for  its  good  schools  wherever  its 
colonies  have  been  planted.  Here  he  published  his  first  work, 
the  Janua  Lingvurum  Reserata — a  new  method  of  teaching 
languages,  in  connection  with  instruction  in  the  elements  of  the 
sciences.  This  work  soon  carried  his  fame  to  other  lands,  and 
every  where  it  developed  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  edoeation. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  Comenius  was  invited  to  England  in 
1641,  to  undertake  the  reformation  of  their  schools.  His  labors 
there  were  defeated  by  the  disturbances  in  Ireland  and  the  civfl 
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wars.  A  similar  invitation  having  been  extended  to  him  by  the 
government  of  Sweden,  he  left  England  and  went  to  Stockholm 
in  1642.  War  again  interrupting  his  labors,  he  returned  to  Lissa. 
Subsequently  he  visited  Hungary  and  other  places  to  prosecute 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  education.  Again  he  returned  to  Lissa, 
but  only  to  encounter  greater  misfortunes.  Amid  the  disturb- 
ances between  the  Catholic  Poles  and  the  Moravian  Protestants, 
the  city  was  burned,  and  he  lost  his  house,  his  library,  and  his 
manuscripts,  the  labors  of  many  years.  He  subsequently  went 
to  Holland,  and  found  an  asylum  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  where 
he  reproduced  several  of  his  lost  works.  He  died  in  1G71,  at 
the  age  of  eighty. 

Comenius  was  the  great  educator  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Such  was  his  enduring  earnestness  that,  although  exiled  from  his 
native  land,  wandering,  persecuted,  and  homeless,  during  the  des- 
olating thirty-years'  war  of  that  period,  still  he  continued  to  labor 
unweariedly  in  the  cause  of  education,  not  only  inspiring  several 
countries  of  Europe  with  an  enthusiastic  desire  for  a  better  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  but  introducing  new  principles  of  education, 
which  greatly  modified  the  practices  in  teaching,  and  prepared 
the  way,  by  gradual  changes,  for  the  more  thorough  reformation 
of  schools  which  followed  under  the  labors  of  subsequent  edu« 
cators. 

In  his  educational  works  may  be  found  the  first  promulgation 
of  the  principles  and  plans  of  Object  Teaching,  and  of  a  gradu- 
ated system  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. 

Some  of  his  leading  ideas  on  the  subject  of  education  we  will 
briefly  state :  "  Since  the  beginning  of  knowledge  must  be  with 
the  senses,  the  beginning  of  teaching  should  be  made  by  dealing 
with  actual  things.  The  object  must  be  a  real,  useful  thing,  ca- 
pable of  making  an  impression  upon  the  senses.  To  this  end  it 
must  be  brought  into  communication  with  them ;  if  visible,  with 
the  eyes;  if  audible,  with  the  ears ;  if  tangible,  with  the  touch; 
if  odorous,  with  the  nose ;  if  sapid,  with  the  taste.  First  the 
presentation  of  the  thing  itself,  and  the  real  intuition  of  it ;  then 
the  oral  explanation  for  the  farther  elucidation  of  it." 

But  inasmuch  as  the  presentation  of  the  thing  itself  is  so  fre- 
quently impossible,  he  advised  the  use  of  pictures  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  things,  that  the  words  which  related  to  them  might 
be  understood. 

The  course  of  instmotion  laid  down  by  CkmMniiis  oommenoed 
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with  infancy.  During  the  first  six  years  the  children  were  to 
learn  to  know  animals,  plants,  stones,  and  the  names  and  uses  of 
the  members  of  their  own  body.  They  were  also  to  be  led  to 
distinguish  colors,  and  to  delight  their  eyes  with  beautiful  things. 
^  They  should  begin  Geography  with  the  knowledge  of  the  room, 
the  streets,  the  fields,  the  farm — Arithmetic,  with  counting  ob- 
jects— Geometry,  with  understanding  the  ideas  of  lines,  circles, 
angles,  length,  breadth,  an  inch,  a  foot,  etc. — Music,  with  hearing 
singing — History,  with  a  knowledge  of  what  happened  to  them 
yesterday  and  the  day  before — Chronology,  with  the  knowledge 
of  day  and  night,  hours,  weeks,  and  festivals. 

The  views  of  Comenius  are  so  completely  in  harmony  with 
l!he  natural  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  through  the  exercise 
of  the  senses,  and  with  the  laws  of  mental  development^  and 
also  with  the  observations  and  experiences  of  many  succeeding 
educators,  that  we  deem  the  presentation  of  a  few  of  his  thoughts, 
in  language  more  literally  his  own,  due  even  in  this  brief  history 
of  Object  Teaching.  For  the  following  extracts  from  his  writings 
we  arc  indebted  to  that  most  valuable  of  all  collections  of  educa- 
tional literature,  BamarcTs  American  Journal  of  Education. 

Said  Comenius :  "The  best  years  of  my  own  youth  were  wasted 
in  useless  school  exercises.  How  often,  since  I  have  learned  to 
know  better,  have  I  shed  tears  at  the  remembrance  of  lost  hours. 
But  grief  is  vain.  Only  one  thing  remains ;  only  one  thing  is 
possible — to  leave  posterity  what  advice  I  can  by  showing  the 
way  in  which  our  teachers  have  led  us  into  errors,  and  the  meth- 
od of  remedying  these  errors." 

His  practical  views  of  education  may  be  discerned  in  the  suc- 
ceeding quotations : 

"  Instruction  will  usually  succeed  if  it  follows  the  course  of 
Nature.     Whatever  is  natural  goes  forward  of  itself." 

"  The  first  education  should  be  of  the  perceptions,  then  of  the 
memory,  then  of  the  understanding,  then  of  the  judgment." 

"  Instruction  must  begin  with  actual  inspection,  not  with  ver- 
bal description  of  things." 

"  To  learn  is  to  proceed  from  something  known  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  something  unknown ;  in  which  there  are  three  things, 
the  known,  the  unknown,  and  the  mental  effort  to  reach  the  un- 
known from  the  known." 

"  We  first  proceed  toward  knowledge  by  the  perception  and 
understanding  of  the  present ;  and  afterward  go  on  from  the 
present  to  the  absent  by  means  of  the  information  of  others.' 
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*'The  attention  shoald  be  fixed  upon  only  one  object  at  a  time; 
and  upon  the  whole  first,  and  the  parts  afterward." 

"  A  second  point  should  not  be  undertaken  until  the  first  is 
learned ;  and  with  the  second,  the  first  should  be  repeated." 

"Sight  will  supply  the  place  of  demonstration.  It  is  good  to 
use  several  senses  in  understanding  one  thing." 

"  To  know  any  thing  is  to  be  able  to  represent  it,  either  by 
the  mind,  or  the  hand,  or  the  tongue.  We  learn,  not  only  in 
order  to  understand,  but  also  to  express  and  to  ttae  what  we  un- 
derstand. As  much  as  any  one  understands,  so  much  ought  he 
to  accustom  himself  to  express ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should 
understand  whatever  he  says.  Speech  and  knowledge  should 
proceed  with  equal  steps." 

"Ilitheito  the  schools  have  done  nothing  with  the  view  of 
developing  children,  like  young  trees,  from  the  growing  impulse 
of  their  own  roots,  but  only  with  that  of  hanging  them  over 
with  twigs  broken  off  elsewhere.  They  teach  youth  to  adorn 
themselves  with  others'  feathers,  like  the  crow  in  -^sop's  Fables. 
"Bhe^y  do  not  show  them  things  as  they  are,  but  tell  them  what 
one  and  another,  and  a  third,  and  a  tenth  has  thought  and  writ- 
ten about  them ;  so  that  it  is  considered  a  mark  of  great  wisdom 
for  a  man  to  know  a  great  many  opinions  which  contradict  each 
other." 

"  The  schools  are  wrong  in  first  teaching  language  and  then 
proceeding  to  things.  The  thing  is  the  substance,  and  the  word 
the  accident ;  the  thing  is  the  body,  and  the  word  the  clothing. 
Things  and  words  should  be  studied  together,  but  things  espe- 
cially, as  the  objects  both  of  the  understanding  and  of  language." 

"In  God  are  the  original  ideas,  which  He  impresses  upon 
things ;  things,  again,  impress  their  representations  upon  the 
senses ;  the  senses  impart  them  to  the  mind ;  the  mind  to  the 
tongue,  and  the  tongue  to  the  ears  of  others.  The  mind  thinks 
— the  tongue  speaks — the  hand  makes ;  hence  the  arts  of  speak- 
ing and  working,  and  the  sciences  of  things." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  principles  in  education  which  Comenius 
taught — and  they  have  since  been  confirmed  by  the  experiences 
of  two  centuries. 

It  is  difiicult  to  judge  to  what  extent  the  later  educators — 
Lock,  Rousseau,  and  Pestalozzi — were  indebted  to  Comenius  for 
those  principles  which  they  severally  taught  subsequently,  but 
we  find  much  in  the  writings  of  each  that  is  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  teachings  of  this  great  pioneer  in  educational  re*^ 
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forms.  It  18  not  too  mtif  h  to  say  tbat  a  careful  stady  c^  the  his- 
tory of  education  would  result  in  the  conviction  that  many  of 
the  best  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  principles  of  education 
on  which  are  based  so  great  a  number  of  the  modem  improve- 
ments in  modes  of  teaching,  were  conceived  and  taught  by  Co- 
menius  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  He  planted  the  seeds 
.  which  have  germinated  from  time  to  time,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  various  educators,  and  to-day  we  behold  their  most  vig- 
orous growth. 

The  labors  of  Comenius  were  performed  during  the  first  two 
thirds  of  the  seventeenth  century.  John  Locke,  the  distinguished 
English  philosopher,  lived  during  the  last  two  thirds  of  that  cen- 
tury. He  urged,  as  the  chief  business  of  primary  education,  the 
development  of  the  faculties  of  the  child ;  that  as  the  first  ideas 
of  children  are  derived  from  sensation,  so  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties should  be  the  first  cultivated  or  developed.  The  main  ele- 
ments of  his  methods  of  education  were  attention  to  the  physical 
wants  of  the  child,  and  the  development  of  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers through  the  instrumentality  of  things.  .    • 

Rousseau,  who  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  Locke,  and 
who  embodied  ideas  similar  to  those  of  that  philosopher  in  a 
treatise  on  education  called  *^  Emile,''  lived  during  nearly  three 
fourths  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Pestalozzi  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  and 
died  soon  after  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
centurv.  Ho  said :  '*  Observation  is  the  absolute  basis  of  aH 
knowledge.  The  first  object  then,  in  education,  must  be  to  lead 
a  child  to  observe  with  accuracy;  the  second, to  express  with 
correctJiess  the  result  of  his  observations."  **The  development 
of  man  commences  with  natural  perceptions  through  the  senses. 
Its  highest  attainment,  intellectually,  is  the  exercise  of  reasoo." 
Although  we  find  no  direct  acknowledgment  of  Pestaloza's  in- 
debtedness to  Comenius,  as  we  do  of  the  relation  of  the  latter 
to  Bacon,  no  one  can  examine  the  systems  of  these  educators  of 
the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  without  discovering 
many  remarkable  similarities.  It  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
general  diffusion  oi  the  principles  so  widely  taught  by  Comenius 
that  the  methods  for  applying  them,  which  were  subsequently 
devised  by  Pestalozzi,  became  at  once  so  popular  and  widely 
successful. 

The  dawn  of  the  present  century  beheld  Pestalozzi  at  Bourg- 
dorf,  engaged  with  KrQsi  in  making  a  more  detailed  appiica- 
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lion  of  those  principles  of  education  which  were  disseminated 
by  Comenius  a  century  and  a  half  before,  in  methods  chiefly 
devised  by  himself.  While  there,  Pestalozzi  wrote  that  work— 
"How  Gertrude  teaches  her  Children" — which  attracted  so 
ninch  attention  to  his  system  of  education  from  all  parts  of 
Europe. 

As  early  as  1807  we  find  him  in  charge  of  the  institution  a^ 
Yverdun,  where  he  attained  his  highest  renown,  and  where  lie 
remained  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  So  widely  had  his 
fame  extended,  that  persons  went  thither  from  almost  every 
country  of  Europe,  and  even  from  America ;  not  merely  those 
who  were  led  by  the  impulses  which  inspired  him,  but  by  the 
agents  of  kings  and  noblemen,  and  of  pubHc  institutions,  who  de- 
sired to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  his  methods  of  teacfa^ 
ing,  in  order  to  their  introduction  into  other  countries.  No  simr 
ilar  institution  has  ever  attained  so  great  fame,  and  no  other  has 
exerted  so  wide  an  influence  on  the  methods  of  teaching. 

Just  before  Pestalozzi  opened  his  institution  at  Yverdun,  he 
received  a  request  from  a  philanthropic  society  in  Paris  to  send 
a  teacher  there  who  could  introduce  his  system  of  instruction 
into  France.  Accordingly,  he  selected  Mr.  Joseph  Neef,  who  had 
been  associated  with  him  as  a  teacher,  and  who  possessed  the 
additional  qualifications  of  understanding  both  the  German  and 
French  languages.  Mr.  Neef  went  to  Paris,  and  remained  some 
two  years,  laboring  with  a  good  degree  of  success. 

During  the  summer  of  1805,  Mr.  William  Mac  Clure,  of  Phit 
adelpliia,  while  traveling  in  Switzerland,  visited  Pestalozzi's 
school,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  system  of  teaching 
that  he  resolved  to  introduce  it  into  America.  On  returning  to 
Paris  he  sought  out  Mr.  Neef,  and  invited  him  to  come  to  this 
countrv. 

"  On  what  terms,"  said  Mr.  Mac  Clure,  "  would  you  go  to  my 
country  and  introduce  your  method  of  education?  I  have  seen 
Pestalozzi ;  I  know  his  system ;  my  country  wants  it,  and  will 
receive  it  with  enthusiasm.  I  will  engage  to  pay  your  passage, 
also  to  secure  your  livelihood.  Go,,  and  be  your  master^s  apostle 
in  the  New  World." 

So  generous  an  invitation  awakened  an  earnest  desire  in  Mr. 
Neef  to  visit  this  country.  He  would  fain  have  accepted  it,  but 
he  did  not  know  our  language.  '^Two  years  shall  be  allowed 
you  f«)r  acquiring  that  language,  during  which  time  I  will  sup- 
port you,"  said  this  noble  benefactor.    This  generous  propoii* 
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tion  decided  the  mission.  Mr.  Neef  came  to  Philadelpliia,  stud- 
ied the  language,  and  in  1809  published  a  small  volume  setting 
forth,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  an  extended  prospectus,  the  plans 
and  principles  of  a  new  method  of  education  which  he  proposed 
to  introduce  into  a  private  school  that  he  should  establish  in  the 
suburbs  of  that  city.  He  labored  there  for  several  years,  but 
from  some  cause,  probably  owing  to  his  inability  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  American  mind  and  habits,  his  enterprise  failed. 
Judging  from  a  second  volume  which  he  issued  in  1813,  on  lan- 
guage, he  must  have  been  not  only  impractical,  but  also  have 
failed  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  Americanizing  the  system 
instead  of  merely  transplanting  it. 

He  probably  sought — to  quote  his  own  words,  uttered  in  view 
of  the  fate  which  might  attend  his  school — "  some  obscure  vil- 
lage whose  hardy  youth  want  a  schoolmaster ;"  for,  said  he,  "  to 
become  an  obscure,  useful  country  schoolmaster  is  the  highest 
pitch  of  my  worldly  ambition." 

Although  Pestalozzi  founded  his  system  on  correct  principles, 
he  frequently  erred  in  his  practice  of  teaching.  Many  of  his  ex- 
pedients for  Object  Teaching  were  faulty,  and  not  even  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  system.  In  his  zeal  for  the  improvement 
of  the  mind  itself,  and  for  methods  of  instruction  which  were 
calculated  to  invigorate  its  faculties,  he  forgot  the  necessity  of 
positive  knowledge  as  the  materials  for  thought  and  practical 
use  in  future  life.  So  frequently  did  he  violate  his  own  system 
in  the  exercises  of  the  school-room,  that  one  of  his  intimate 
friends  and  admirers  said  of  him,  '^  His  province  is  to  educate 
ideas,  not  children."  Nevertheless,  he  succeeded  in  reviving  the 
true  principles  of  teaching,  and  instituting  the  greatest  educa- 
tional movement  of  the  century.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to 
associate  with  him  Neiderer,  Krtlsi,  Schmid,  Zeller,  and  Fellen- 
berg,  to  whose  systematic  development  of  his  methods,  and  their 
dissemination  of  them,  the  subsequent  success  of  his  system  is 
largely  due.  Many  of  his  teachers  even  resigned  to  him  what- 
ever of  fame  and  profit  might  come  from  publishing  the  manuals 
which  they  compiled  for  their  respective  branches  of  study  while 
engaged  as  instructers  in  his  institution. 

During  the  subjugation  of  Germany  nnder  Napoleon,  the 
minds  of  the  ablest  Prussian  statesmen  were  eagerly  occupied  in 
devising  means  for  raising  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  char- 
acter of  the  nation  to  a  standard  of  elevated  development,  which, 
although  it  might  be  of  little  immediate  use  in  their  struggle  for 
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independence,  yet  might  insure  the  success  of  such  a  strngsjjle  in 
tlie  future.  Among  the  prominent  instrumenmlities  sought  for 
this  purpose  was  nn  improvement  in  their  schools,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Pestalozzian  system  of  tcachhig.  The  king,  the 
queen,  and  the  ministry  looked  upon  this  movement  with  hopes 
of  the  happiest  results.  Accordingly,  extensive  measures  were 
at  once  taken  to  test  these  plans. 

Carl  August  Zeller,  who  had  been  one  of  Pestalozzi's  teachers 
at  Bourgdorf,  also  at  Yverdun,  was  engaged  by  the  government 
of  Prussia  to  organize  normal  schools  for  training  teachers  iu 
this  system  of  instruction.  In  addition  to  this  means,  several 
young  men  were  sent  to  Yverdun,  also  to  other  similar  institu- 
tions, to  accpiire  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  TIius,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  a  large  body  of  competent  instructors  were 
scattered  anion 2:  the  Prussian  schools. 

Introduced  as  the  system  thus  was  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices,  yet  with  some  modifications,  its  8i>irit  proved  satisfac- 
tory in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people  for  a  more  thorough 
intellectual  development  of  the  nation.  This  introduction  was 
commenced  about  1810,  and  in  1825  it  had  possession  of  the  en- 
tire common  school  system  of  that  country. 

From  Prussia  and  the  German  states  tlie  system  of  Pestalozzi 
hjis  been  widely  diffused  in  other  countries  by  visitors  who  went 
there  for  the  ])uri)ose  of  examining  the  workings  of  their  schools. 
It  was  partially  transferred  to  France  by  Cousin  and  Jullien. 
The  principles  of  this  system  now  prevail  in  the  best  schools 
of  England,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Gennany,  Sardinia, 
Greece,  an<l  many  of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  The  meth- 
ods  of  tenching  which  prevail  in  the  United  States  have  been 
materially  iiilluenced  by  the  promulgation  of  these  principles. 

Some  thirty  yeai*s  ago  efforts  were  made  in  Boston,  and  oth- 
er portions  of  New  England,  to  introduce  the  system  of  Pes- 
talozzi into  their  schools  by  Prof.  William  Russell,  William  C. 
Woodbndge,  Carter,  Gallaudet,  Alcott,  and  Dr.  Griscom.  Able 
articles  were  published  on  this  subject  by  Prof  Russell,  in  the 
^^  Journal  of  Edmation^^^  as  long  ago  as  1829.  In  1830  and  '31, 
William  C.  Woodbridge  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  the  ^^Annah 
of  JEklu^ation^^''  describing  the  principles  of  teaching  in  the  insti- 
tution of  Fellenberg,  at  Ilofwyl,  where  improved  methods  of 
Pestalozzi's  system  were  practiced.  These  articles  treated  chief- 
ly upon  the  principles  of  the  system,  without  giving  details  of 

the  methods.    Notwithstanding  the  diffiision  of  the  principles 
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of  Object  Teaching  in  this  country  during  that  period,  its  prac- 
tice died  out  through  tlie  want  of  teachers  trained  in  the  system 
and  its  methods, 

Tlie  institution  of  Pestalozzi,  at  Yverdun,  was  visited  in  1818 
by  Dr.  Mayo,  of  London,  and  about  the  same  period  by  Dr. 
Bibcr  and  Mr.  Greaves.  Through  the  efforts  of  these  goullenien 
the  system  tauglit  there  was  introduced  into  England.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  introduction  was  secured  through  the  organization, 
in  1836,  of  the  "Home  and  Colonial  School  Society,"  and  the 
subsequent  establishment  of  Training  and  Model  Schools  in  Lon- 
don, for  instructing  teachers  in  its  principles  and  methods. 

In  this  introduction  of  the  system  of  Object  Teaching  into  Eng- 
land, it  was  found  necessary  to  greatly  modify  the  plans  of  in- 
struction to  adapt  them  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  and  character. 

In  the  schools  of  this  society  the  system  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion by  object  lessons  has  been  brought  to  a  much  greater  de- 
gree of  perfection  tlian  it  attained  even  under  the  innnediate 
supervision  of  the  celebrated  Swiss  educator. 

The  Training  Institution  of  London  usually  has  about  two 
hundred  student  teachers  in  attendance;  and  about  one  hundred 
graduate  annually.  Up  to  the  present  time  some  3000  teachers 
have  been  trained  there,  and  by  tliem  the  methods  of  Object 
Teaching  are  gradually  being  diffused  throughout  England. 

Something  has  been  done  toward  introducing  the  plans  of 
Object  Teaching  into  the  best  schools  of  Canada.  Visitors  from 
the  L^nited  States  to  the  celebrated  Normal  and  Model  Schools 
of  Toronto  have  caught  glimpses  of  the  system  from  time  to 
time,  and  brought  away  many  suggestions  for  improvements  in 
their  own  methods  of  teaching. 

About  two  years  since,  one  who  had  long  been  dissatisfied 
with  the  results  of  the  usual  methods  of  elementarv  instruction, 
and  who  had  been  endeavoring  to  devise  some  more  common- 
sense  methods  for  primary  schools  than  those  which  consisted 
of  mere  memory  of  words,  while  visiting  the  Model  School  of 
Toronto,  found  the  books  published  by  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Society  on  elementary  instruction.  He  procured  these,  together 
with  pictures  and  other  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  lessons, 
and,  returning  to  the  schools  under  his  supervision,  prepared  his 
programmes,  called  his  teachers  together,  gave  them  instructions, 
and  commenced  in  earnest  the  introduction  of  Object  Teaching 
into  all  the  primary  schools  under  his  charge. 

Many  were  the  difficulties  encountered.     The  methods  of 
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teaching  were  new  alike  to  superintendent,  teachers,  and  pupils. 
No  one  was  at  hand,  familiar  with  the  system,  to  give  instruc- 
tion either  in  its  principles  or  methods.  As  a  substitute  for  this, 
and  the  guidance  of  one  trained  in  the  practice  of  Object  Teach- 
ing, once  during  each  week  teachers  and  superintendent  met  to 
compare  notes  of  lessons  and  notes  of  progress.  The  oldest 
teachers,  as  well  as  the  youngest,  studied  in  preparation  for  the 
work  before  them. 

The  teachers  became  more  and  more  interested  m  the  system 
as  they  saw  its  results  in  their  pupils.  The  interest  of  the  pu- 
pils grew  stronger  as  the  teachers  learned  to  practice  the  system 
better.  Such  were  the  efforts  for  the  first  systematic  introduc- 
tion of  Object  Teaching  into  the  United  States ;  and  the  honor 
of  this  achievement  is  due  to  the  city  of  Oswego,  her  earnest  su- 
perintendent, E.  A.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  and  her  progressive  Board  of 
Education. 

During  the  regular  annual  examinations  for  promotions,  about 
one  year  ago,  the  subject  of  Object  Lessons  was  added  to  the 
list  of  studies  in  which  examinations  were  to  be  made.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  be  present  for  several  days,  and  witness  the  ex- 
ercises. Notes  from  parents  requesting  that  Henry,  William, 
and  Mary  might  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  primary  school  an- 
other term, "  they  are  so  much  interested  in  their  Object  Les- 
sons," told  in  unmistakable  language  of  its  appreciation  by  the 
parents.  They  found  their  children  becoming  unusually  inter- 
ested in  school,  and  more  attentive  and  observing  at  home ;  and 
their  hearts  were  gladdened  in  view  of  the  changes  that  were 
being  wrought  in  their  boys  and  girls. 

My  own  gratification  has  since  been  repeatedly  expressed  in 
words  similar  to  the  following:  "To  any  one  who  may  desire 
to  see  the  practical  operations  of  Object  Teaching,  and  the  best 
system  of  elementary  instruction  to  be  found  in  this  country,  let 
me  say,  make  a  visit  to  Oswego." 

It  was  at  length  discovered  that  to  meet  the  wants  of  their 
schools,  and  secure  the  complete  introduction  and  continued 
practice  of  the  system,  a  Training  School  was  needed.  Accord- 
ingly, application  was  made  to  the  "  Home  and  Colonial  School 
Society"  of  London  for  a  training  teacher.  They  responded 
by  sending  Miss  M.  E.  M.  Jones,  who  arrived  here  on  the  first 
of  May  last,  and  immediately  entered  upon  her  duties. 

In  response  to  an  announcement  that  a  few  teachers  would  be 
admitted  in  the  class  besides  those  engaged  in  the  pablio  BohoolB  • 
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of  Oswego,  a  dozen  other  ladies  assembled  there  on  the  6th  of 
August  last.  Others  were  subsequently  admitted.  Several  mem- 
bers of  this  training  class  have  already  left  to  engage  in  tenehing. 

Rooms  have  been  fitted  up  in  the  New  York  State  Normal 
School  at  Albany  for  a  Model  School  in  Object  Teaching,  where 
the  future  graduates  from  that  institution  will  be  instructed  in 
this  system.  This  Model  Department  will  be  under  the  charge 
of  a  lady  who  was  trained  in  the  class  at  Oswego. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal 
School,  appreciating  the  advantages  of  tlie  system,  sent  a  lady 
teacher  to  attend  this- training  class,  and  defrayed  her  expense's, 
to  prepare  herself  for  introducing  it  into  their  school  at  Tren- 
ton. 

Some  of  the  practices  of  Object  Teaching  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Normal  School  atYpsilanti,  Mich.,  by  the  princi- 
pal of  that  institution. 

Already  several  cities  and  many  towns  are  taking  steps  pre- 
paratory to  its  introduction,  and  some  have  been  practicing  its 
lessons  for  several  months.  Among  those  thus  actively  inter- 
ested, we  may  mention  Syracuse,  New  York,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
Chicago,  111.,  Toledo  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  San 
Francisco,  and.  might  add  a  large  number  of  smaller  places.* 

The  great  interest  manifested  in  this  system  of  instruction  is 
shown  by  the  numerous  articles  on  the  subject  which  appear  in 
the  educational  journals  of  the  country,  and  in  the  repeated  and 

•  •  Note. — The  author  of  this  Address  has  omitted  to  state  some  fncts,  of  a 
pergonal  nature,  which  are  important  to  an  accurate  history  of  the  present 
movement  in  primary  education  in  this  country. 

In  the  summer  of  1 860,  Mr.  Calkins  commenced  the  active  preparation  of 
a  work  on  "Object  Lessons,'*  which  was  published  in  July,  1861.  Within  six 
months  from  its  first  presentation  to  the  public  it  had  reached  its  fourth  edition, 
and  it  is  used  wherever  there  is  any  interest  in  Otyect  Teaching.  In  addition 
to  this,  and  in  response  to  numerous  invitations  from  Teachers'  Institutes  and 
Teachers'  Associations^  he  has  delivered  lectures  on  this  subject  in  various  parts 
of  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  in  Massachusetts. 
Of  his  labors  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  State  Superintendent  remarks  in 
his  last  Annual  Report: 

'*  A  large  number  of  school  commissioners,  having  interested  themselves  in 
the  subject,  secured  the  services  of  N,  A.  Calkins,  Esq. — a  gentleman  who  has 
given  the  system  much  attention  and  study — who  visited  and  conducted  quite 
a  number  of  institutes,  lecturing  upon  the  principles,  and  giving  instnirtion  in 
the  practice  of  *  Object  Teaching.'  In  this  way  the  attention  of  many  hundreds 
of  our  teachers  has  been  directed  to  definite  aims  in  the  elevation  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  edncational  work." — Board  of  Education,  Oswego. 
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nnnicrons  inquiries  relative  to  its  plans.  Amid  this  general  in- 
terest in  the  system,  and  tlie  popular  excitement  concerning  it, 
there  is  great  danger  that  the  well-meaning,  but  not  well-inform- 
ed, may  make  fatal  mistakes  in  attempting  to  practice  it.  Object 
Teaching  is  based  on  philosophical  principles,  and  the  teacher 
must  know  what  those  principles  are  before  she  can  apply  its 
methods  successfully.  The  true  system  of  teaching  takes  Mature 
for  its  guide ;  its  dangers  lie  in  the  want  of  observation  and  con- 
foimity  to  the  relations  of  knowledge  and  the  laws  of  mental 
development. 

During  the  time  of  Pestaloza,  Yverdun  was  the  fountain  from 
whence  the  teachers  of  Europe  and  America  sought  a  new  and 
better  system  of  education.  When,  subsequently,  the  Prussian 
schools  had  been  modified  by  the  metliods  employed  at  Yverdun, 
educaloi*8  jouraeycd  thither  to  observe  and  to  leam. 

To-day  educators  and  teachers  from  several  states,  and  from 
various  parts  of  our  own  state,  have  come  up  to  Oswego  to  see 
with  their  own  eyes  what  they  have  heard  with  their  cars  of 
the  schools,  and  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  here.  Their 
hearts  have  been  made  glad  by  what  has  already  been  witnessed, 
and  their  longings  for  some  sound  philosophical  improvement, 
for  some  means  whereby  more  satisfactory  and  practical  results 
in  elementary  education  may  be  attained,  has  been  gratified  by 
the  hope  that  the  glorious  day  has  already  dawned  on  our  shores 
when  the  p/iflo8ophy  of  Bacon^  t/ie  principles  of  Comenius^  the 
system  of  Pcstalozzi^  and  the  most  practical  methods  of  Object 
Teach  hi  ff  shall  be  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  system  of 
instruction  iu  all  the  schools  of  our  country. 


THE  CLOSING  EXERCISES  OF  THE  CONVENTION 

were  held  in  Doolittle  Hall,  at  7i  o'clock  on  Tharsday  evening.  After  the 
reading  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  by  Professor  Phelps,  the  following  res- 
olutions were  offered  by  E.  B.  Talcott,  Esq.,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  audience. 

HeMflved,  That  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  have  visited  this  city  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  practi- 
cal operation  of  what  is  known  as  the  Pestalozzian  system  of  education,  as  now 
taught  in  our  primary  schools,  coming  as  they  do  from  different  and  remote 
parts  of  the  Union,  have  evinced  an  interest  in  the  educational  progress  of  the 
country  which  entitles  them  to  the  gratitude  of  our  citizens,  and  of  all  who  feel 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools  of  the  country,  and  in  the  general 
adoption  of  the  best  and  most  efficient  system  of  teaching  in  its  primary 
schools. 

Resolved^  That  this  meeting  tender  its  cordial  thanks  to  Miss  M.  E.  M. 
Jones  and  to  N.  A.  Calkins,  Esq.,  for  their  able,  interesting,  and  instructive 
papers  read  in  this  hall  on  Tuesday  evening  last. 

S.  B.  Woolworth,  LL.D.,  Sccietary  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  submitted,  in 
behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Examination,  a  resolution  complimentary  to  the 
City  Superintendent,  E.  A.  Sheldon,  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  citizens 
of  Oswego,  who  encouraged  and  sustained  these  officers  by  a  liberal  public  sen- 
timent, which  had  enal)led  them  to  be  so  successful  in  their  labors  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  public  schools. 

Dr.  Woolwoith  8])okc  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  in 
commendation  of  the  schools  of  Oswego.  He  said  that  the  looks  of  intelli- 
gence, and  the  expressions  of  hR])pine8s  among  the  children,  had  been  to  Iiim 
a  source  of  great  gratificaxion.  He  believed  that  their  education  has  been  prop- 
erly commenced. 

Hon.  David  N.  Camp,  State  Su}>criTUendcnt  of  Schools  in  Connecticut,  was 
called  to  speak  as  a  representative  from  New  England.  He  remarked  that  the 
schools  of  the  Eastern  States  were  inirodnced  with  the  log  cabins,  and  were  re- 
garded by  the  ])cople  as  necessary  to  the  existence  of  free  institutions.  New 
England,  he  remarked,  was  deeply  interested  in  common  schools,  and  all  im- 
provements of  the  means  of  education.  There  the  children  of  ever}'  nationality 
were  freely  taught,  as  education  is  regarded  as  the  true  foundation  of  virtue, 
freedom,  and  righteousness.  lie  had  visited  schools  in  all  of  the  Eastern 
States,  nlso  in  the  principal  cities  from  Maine  to  Missouri.  He  had  also  visit- 
ed the  schools  in  Canada,  and  in  all  he  had  sought  for  something  good  to  take 
back  to  his  own  state  ;  but  he  added,  "During  all  of  these  visits,  I  have  never 
found  the  principles  of  education  so  simplified  and  systematized— crystallized, 
as  it  were — as  in  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Oswego.  I  came  here  to  learn,  and 
I  shall  go  back  to  New  England  and  tell  with  gladness  what  my  eyes  have 
teen  and  my  ears  heard.** 

Remarks  were  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ludlow,  of  Oswego,  and  others,  and  the 
Convention  acljounied. 


BARLY  PROMOTERS  OF  KEAI.ISM  IN  ENGLAND. 
CHARLES  nOOLR. 

Hoole  was  one  of  the  pioneer  educators  of  his  century;  with 
others,  he  labored  to  improve  the  elementary  school  by  composing 
and  publishing  a  ^  Plain  and  Easy  Primer  fur  Children  wherein  the 
Pictures  of  Beusts  and  Birds  fur  each  Letter  in  the  Alphabet  arc 
sot  down,  <fec.,"  and  by  translating  and  publishing  in  1659  the  *'0r- 
bis  Sensualium  Pictus"  of  Cumenius,  under  the  title  of  "The  Visi- 
ble World;  or  a  Picture  or  Nomenclature  of  all  the  Chief  Things 
that  arc  in  the  World,  and  of  Men's  Enjployments  therein " — 
"adorned  with  pictures,  to  make  children  undei*stand  it  the  better." 
The  preface  anticipates  many  of  the  arixuments  advanced  two  hun- 
dre«l  years  later  in  favor  of  Object  Teaching,  as  will  be  seen  by  these 
extracts. 

TJie  CultivaUon  of  Perception  arul  Coticejdion. — "The  ground  of  this  business  ia, 
that  .-oiLsuiil  objects  may  be  rightly  preyemed  to  the  souses,  Ibr  tear  they  may 
not  bo  received.  I  say,  and  say  it  again  aloud,  that  this  hiat  is  tho  foundation 
of  all  the  rest  Now  there  is  nothing  in  tho  understanding  which  was  not 
"before  in  tho  sonK? ;  and  therefore  to  exercise  the  senses  well  about  the  riglit 
perceiving  tho  dulVrence*  of  things,  will  bo  to  hiy  the  groimds  for  all  wi-dom 
and  all  wiso  discourse;  which,  because  it  ia  commonly  neglected  in  schools,  and 
tho  things  which  are  to  bo  learned  are  offered  to  scholars  without  being  under- 
stood or  being  rightly  presented  to  the  senses,  it  cometh  to  par^s  that  the  work 
of  teaching  and  learning  goeth  heavily  onward,  and  iUTordeth  little  benetit." 

The  Undtrstaiuiing  to  he  cultivaUd  as  wdl  as  the  Menicn-y — *'  For  to  pack  up 
many  words  in  memory,  of  things  not  conceived  in  tho  mind,  is  to  fill  the  head 
with  empty  imaginations,  and  to  make  the  learner  more  to  admire  the  multitude 
and  variet}',  and  thereby  to  become  discouraged,  than  to  caro  to  treasure  thera 
up,  in  hopes  to  gain  more  knowledge  of  what  they  meaiL  Descend  to  the  very 
bottom  of  what  is  taught,  and  pnx^ec-d  as  nature  itself  doth,  in  an  orderly  way; 
first  to  exercise  the  senses  well,  by  rej)resenting  their  objects  to  them,  and  then 
to  fasten  upon  th&  intellect,  by  impressing  the  lirst  notions  of  things  upon  it, 
and  linking  tliem  one  to  another  by  a  rational  discourse.  Missing  this  way, 
wo  do  teach  children  as  wo  do  parrots,  to  speak  they  know  not  what." 

Ltssons  with  real  Objects. — "  Since  some  things  can  not  be  pictured  out  with 
mk,  for  this  reason  it  were  to  bo  wished,  that  things  rare,  and  not  easy  to  be 
met  with  withal  at  home,  might  be  kept  ready  in  every  great  school,  that  they 
may  be  showed  also,  as  often  as  any  words  are  to  be  made  of  them  to  tho 
scholars.  Thus  at  last  this  school  would  indeed  become  a  school  of  things  ob- 
vious to  the  senses,  and  an  entrance  to  the  school  intellectual."  Is  not  the  germ 
of  Pestalozzianism  here  ?  The  words  "  pictuR-d  out "  are  put  in  italics  by  oui> 
selves  to  call  attontion  to  the  old  use  of  this  now  popular  phrase. 

Use  of  Pictorial  Illustrations. — "  Pictures  are  tho  representations  of  all  visible 
things  of  the  whole  world-  Such  a  dress  may  entice  witty  children,  that  they 
may  not  conceit  a  torment  to  be  in  the  school  For  it  is  apparent  that  children, 
even  Qom  their  infancy  almost,  aro  delighted  with  pictures.  And  It  will  be  very 
well  worth  the  pains  to  have  brought  to  pass,  that  scare-crows  may  be  taken 
away  out  of  Wisdom's  gardens." 
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Use  of  Blackboard, — But  little  is  ssdd  on  this  piece  of  school  apparatus.  It  te, 
however,  interesting  to  know  that  in  a  description  of  a  school,  written  two  cen- 
turies since,  this  useful  odjonot  for  illustration  is  noticed.  Comcnius  savs: 
**Some  things  are  writ  down  before  them  with  diaUc  on  a  table.  This  notice 
would  not  have  been  so  satisfactory  as  it  is,  but  there  accompanies  the  descrip- 
tion a  "copper  cut,"  and  there  we  see  upon  the  wall  a  blackboard,  aa  large  as  a 
window,  with  a  diagram  chalked  upon  it. 

On  the  point  of  illnstratwn  we  may  add,  "The  judgment  of  Mr.  Hezekiah 
Woodward,  sometime  an  eminent  sclioolmastor  in  London.  Certainly  the  use 
of  images  or  representations  is  grreat;  if  we  could  mako  our  words  as  legible  to 
children  as  pictures  are,  their  information  therefrom  would  be  quickened  and 
surer.    But  so  we  can  not  do,  though  we  must  do  what  we  can." 

Masters  must  have  Sympathy  with  tJie  capacities  of  Oie  children  undtr  Jjisiruciion. 
"  A  schoolmaster  had  need  to  bend  his  wits  to  come  within  the  compass  of  a 
child's  capacities  of  six  or  seven  years  of  ago,  and  to  make  that  they  may  learn 
with  as  much  delight  and  willingness,  as  himself  would  teach  with  dexterity 
and  ease.  And  because  any  grood  thing  is  the  bettor,  bein^  the  more  com- 
municated, I  have  herein  imiiated  a  ciiildj  who  is  forward  to  impart  to  others 
what  himself  has  well  liked." 

Phonic  MtUiod  of  Teaching  to  Read. — "  It  will  afford  a  device  for  learning  to 
read  more  easily  than  heretofore,  especially  having  a  symbolical  alphabet  s»t 
before  it,  to  wit,  the  characters  of  tho  several  letter?,  with  tlie  image  of  tliat 
creature  whose  voice  that  letter  goeth  about  to  imitate,  pictured  by  it.  For  the 
young  ah  c  scholar  will  easily  remember  the  force  of  every  character  b}'  the 
very  looking  at  the  creature,  till  tho  imagination  being  strengthened  by  use,  can 
readily  afibrd  all  things." 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain,  that  wliat  Comcnius  calls  the  "  force  of  every 
character  "is  obtained  from  ver2)«  denoting  tho  actions  of  animals,  instead  of 
from  nouns  as  is  now  the  general  practice.  A  series  of  "  copper  cuts  "  is  given 
for  this  purpose,  called  "A lively  and  vocal  Alphabet." 

Tasks  and  Training. — "  Because  the  first  tasks  of  learners  ought  to  be  little 
and  single,  we  have  filled  this  first  book  of  training  one  up  to  see  a  thing  of 
himself  with  nothing  but  rudiments,  that  is,  witli  the  chief  of  things  and  words, 
or  with  the  grounds  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  whole  language,  and  of  all  our 
understanding  about  things."  The  reader  will-  observe  that  the  word  "  train- 
ing "  is  used  in  precisely  tho  same  sense  as  by  modem  educationists. 

The  Uselessness  of  bare  Rvles  of  Grammar. — "You  tliat  have  the  care  of  little 
children,  do  not  trouble  their  thoughts  and  clog  their  memories  with  bare  gram- 
mar rudiments,  which  to  them  are  harsh  in  getting,  and  fluid  in  retaining ;  be- 
cause, indeed,  to  them  they  signify  nothing,  but  a  mere  swimming  notion  of  a 
general  term,  which  they  know  not  what  it  meaneth,  till  they  comprehend  par- 
ticulars. For  rules,  consisting  of  generalities,  are  delivered,  as  I  may  say,  at  the 
third  hand,  presuming  first  the  things  and  then  the  words  to  be  already  appre- 
hended, touching  which  they  are  made."  * 

Teacher^s  entire  Dependence  upon  (rod's  Blessing. — "  And  I  pray  God,  the  foun- 
tain and  giver  of  all  wisdom,  that  hath  bestowed  upon  us  this  gift  of  tA^>^^'ipy 
BO  to  inspire  and  direct  us  by  his  grace,  that  we  may  train  up  children  in  his 
fear,  and  m  the  knowledge  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  and  then,  no 
doubt,  our  teaching,  and  their  learning  of  other  things  subordinate  to  these, 
wHl  by  the  assistance  of  His  Blessed  Spirit  mako  them  able  and  willing  to  do 
Him  faitliful  service  both  in  Church  and  Commonwealth,  as  long  as  they  live 
here,  that  so  they  may  be  eternally  blessed  with  Him  hereafter. 


SUPERIOR  INBTRUCnON  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

BA00if*8  direct  contribatioDS  to  the  principles  and  methodology  of  ed- 
ucation are  small.  He  recommends  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  *  for  better  do 
not  exist ;'  and  gives  the  preference  to  the  genetic  method,  where  the  teaclier 
"transpluuts  kiiowled^^  into  the  scliolar's  mind,  as  it  grow  in  his  own.** 
**  MethiKld  sliould  vary  accuixling  to  the  subject  to  be  taught,  for  in  knowledge 
itself  there  is  great  diverdity."  ''  A  judicious  blending  und  interchange  between 
the  easier  and  more  difficult  brunoiies  of  learning,  adapted  to  the  individual 
capabilities,  aud  to  the  future  oceupution  of  pupils,  will  profit  both  the  mental 
and  bodily  powers  and  make  instruction  acceptable.  Go  to  nature  and  listen 
to  her  many  voices,  consider  her  ways  and  learn  her  doings;  so  shall  you  bend 
h  T  to  your  will.    For  knowledge  is  Power" — is  the  substance  of  Bacon's  Ped- 

JOHN  MILTON. 

John  Milton*  held  and  proclaimed  views  of  educational  reform  more  com- 
prehensive and  more  radical  even  than  those  of  Lord  Bacon.  In  his  Tractak  on 
Eluution,  a«J(lressed  to  Samuel  Ilartlib  in  1644,  he  presented  the  outline  of  a 
syjitem  "  designed  to  teach  science  with  language,  or  rather  to  make  the  study 
of  languages  subservient  to  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge,"  supple- 
mented and  utilized  by  the  widest  survey  of  practical  operations  in  the  field 
and  workshop.  The  plan  is  liable  to  objection  from  the  multiplicity  of  subjects 
embraced  in  its  scope,  and  from  the  necessity  in  his  day  of  resorting  to  text- 
books, which  very  inadequately  presented  the  principles  of  science  and  tho 
processes  of  the  arts ;  but  tho  leading  suggestions  havo  been,  within  the  hist 
hulf-ceniury,  realized  in  the  Polytechnic  Schools  of  Germany,  and  are  now  par- 
tially embraced  in  the  organization  of  tho  special  schools  of  France. 

Passing  beyond  the  elementary  projects  of  Ratich  and  Comenius,  which  he 
alludes  to  under  tho  designation  of  "  many  modem  Januds  and  Did(ictic'i"  he 
accepts  the  study  of  language  "as  the  instrument  conveying  to  us  things  useful 
to  be  known,"  and  especially  "  the  languages  of  those  people  who  havo  been 
most  industrious  after  wisdom,"  but  asserts  that  by  better  methods,  a  truly  val- 
uable knowledge  of  tho  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  and  literatures  can  bo  "easily 
and  d(!lightfully"  made  in  one-seventh  of  the  time  usually  bestowed  on  their 
acquisition — which  with  most  amounts  only  "to  forcing  the  empty  wits  of  chil- 
dren to  compose  themes,  verses,  and  orations,  which  are  acts  of  ripest  judg- 
ments, in  wretched  barbarizing  against  the  Latin  and  Greek  idioms."  On  such 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  as  he  claims  can  be  given,  the  substance  of 
good  things  and  arts  in  duo  order  (as  of  agriculture  in  Cato,  Varro,  and  Colu- 
meUa;  of  historicid  physiology  in  Aristotle  and  The&phrastus ;  of  natural  history 
in  Vi'ruviw*,  Pliny,  Cdsus;  of  ethics  in  Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Ac.,) 
can  be  mastered  in  orderly  perusal  in  acquiring  these  languages 

AVith  the  reading  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  to  go  along  tho  daily  "conning  of 
sensible  tilings  (object  teachingX"  the  study  of  arithmetic,  gcometr)',  geography, 
and  astronomy  with  tho  use  of  the  globes  and  of  maps,  the  elements  of  natural 
philosophy  and  physics,  higher  mathematics  with  the  instrumental  science  of 
trigonometry,  fortitlcation,  architecture,  engineering  and  navigation,  and  natural 
history,  including  minerals,  plants  and  animals,  and  the  elements  of  anatomy 
ami  liygiono.  Hero  is  a  course  of  study  closely  resembling  the  best  gymna- 
sium and  polytechnic  courses  of  Germany ;  and  to  make  the  resemblance  more 
close,  the  author  exclaims:  '*  To  set  ibrward  all  thete  prooeedinga  in  nature  and 
mathematics,  what  hinders  but  that  thej  may  procare  as  oft  as  ihaU  be  needftd 
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the  helpful  experiences  of  hunters,  fowlers,  fishermen,  shepherds,  gardeners, 
apothecaries ;  and  in  other  sciences;,  of  architecty,  engineers,  ruariuers,  and  amit- 
omists  " — ''and  tliis  will  give  tliem  such  a  real  tincture  of  natural  knowledge  as 
they  shall  never  forget,  but  daily  augment  with  delight." 

To  this  range  of  the  mathematical  sciences  and  their  appUcations,  ililton  iidds 
"constant  aud  sound  endoctrinating  in  the  knowledge  of  virtue  and  hatri-d  of 
vice,  while  their  pliant  aflections  are  led  tlirough  all  the  moral  works  ol"  the  best 
Latin  and  Greek  authors,  and  the  Evangelist  and  Apostolic  Scriptures."  Being 
perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  personal  duty,  they  may  then  begin  the  study  of 
economics,  followed  by  the  beginning,  and  reasons  of  political  societies  { jjuL'rtcs), 
and  on  Sundays  and  every  evening,  the  highest  matters  of  theology  and  Church 
history,  ancient  and  modern.  These  high  and  severe  studies  are  to  be  relieved 
by  choice  comedies  and  tragedies,  the  laws  and  specimens  of  the  true  <  pic  and 
lyric  poem,  and  the  divine  harmonies  of  music  heard  and  learned  ;  and  to  be 
closed  with  the  study  and  practice  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  pursued  in  the  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  text-books,  and  in  the  composition  of  original  matter,  so  that 
when  calkd  on  hereafter  to  speak  in  parhament  or  council,  honor  and  attention 
would  bo  waiting  on  their  lips.  "  These  are  the  studies  wherein  our  noble  and 
our  gentle  youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time  in  a  disciplinary  way  from  twelve 
to  one-and-twenty,  unless  they  rely  more  upon  their  ancestors  dead,  than  upon 
themselves  living." 

Milton  does  not  overlook  the  importance  of  physical  trauaing,  and  throughout 
tlie  Tractate  associates  manual  labor,  mechanical  dexterity,  and  athletic  sports, 
with  the  highest  culture — the  better  to  fit  the  youth  of  England  "both  for  peace 
or  war."  *' Fencing,  the  exact  use  of  their  weapon,  to  guard  and  strike  safely 
with  edge  or  point;  wrestling,  wherein  Englishmen  are  wont  to  excel;  and 
regular  military  motions  under  sky  or  court,  according  to  the  season,  first  on 
foot,  then  as  their  age  permits,  on  horseback  to  all  the  art  of  cavalry,"  are  in 
the  regular  programme  of  the  Academy  which  Milton  would  institute  for  every 
city  throughout  the  land.  To  these  homo  exorcises,  occupying  two  hours  in 
the  day,  lie  adds  occasional  excursions,  sometimes  "to  go  out  and  see  the 
riches  of  nature  and  partake  m  her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  eartli ;"  and  in 
the  long  vacations,  "to  ride  out  in  companies  with  prudent  and  staid  guides  to 
all  quarters  of  the  land,  learning  and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  all  com- 
modities of  building,  and  of  soil  for  towns  and  tillage,  harbors  and  ports  of  trade: 
sometimes  taking  sea  as  far  as  to  our  navy,  to  learn  there  also  what  they  can 
in  the  practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and  seafight.  These  ways  would  try  all 
their  peculiar  gifts  of  nature,  and  if  there  were  any  secret  excellence  among 
them,  would  fetch  it  out,  and  give  it  opportunities  to  advance  itself  by,  which 
could  not  but  mightily  redound  to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  fash- 
ion again  the  old  admired  virtues."  To  enlarge  experience  and  make  wise 
observation,  foreign  travel  is  recommended  for  those  who  through  age  and  cul- 
ture can  profit  by  the  society  and  friendship  of  the  best  and  most  eminent  men 
in  places  which  they  may  visit. 

Such  is  a  very  imperfect  outline  of  this  masterly  treatise*  of  John  Milton,  in 
which  tlie  great  poet  and  profound  scholar  anticipates  many  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced plans  and  practices  of  this  age. 


*  The  Tractate  of  Milt^m  will  be  fonnd  in   Barnnrd*s  American  Journal  of  Edueatiom^  vo*.  ii 
81,  and  xi.  45J,  and  in  Paperg  for  the  Teaeker^  Fifth  Series^  p.  115. 
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HARTLIB — PETTY — UOOLE — COWLEY — DECKER. 

The  period  of  the  Coiiinn^D  wealth  was  signahzed  by  plans  of  institutions,  and 
suggestions  of  new  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction,  which,  if  they  had  not 
been  buried  under  the  reactionary  influences  of  the  Restoration,  would  have 
gradually  overcome,  as  on  the  Contimnt,  the  unnatural  supremacy  of  the  dead 
languages,  and  have  instidled  now  courses  into  the  schools  of  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  people.  Drawing,  mathematics,  and  the  experimental  and  natu- 
ral sciences,  and  modem  languages,  would  long  ere  this  have  been  recognized 
for  their  value  in  mental  discipline,  general  knowledge,  and  special  uses. 

Samuel  Hartlib  (161(5-1605)  was  the  son  of  a  Polish  merchant  of  Luthania 
marrieil  to  an  English  woman,  whose  connections  brought  him  to  London  in 
1636.  His  whole  time  and  fortune,  including  a  pension  of  £300  from  the 
Council  of  State,  were  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  educa- 
tion, and  the  pubhc  service  generally.  He  died  poor,  and  the  government  of 
that  trifling  and  dissolute  ruler  Charles  II.  withheld  his  pension,  although  Mil- 
ton speaks  of  him  as  *'  one  sent  hither  by  some  good  Providence  from  a  far 
country,  to  be  the  occasion  and  incitement  of  groat  good  to  this  island,"  and  a 
paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  twenty  years  after  his  death,  asserts 
that  "  his  exposures  of  the  defective  husbandry  of  English  farmers,  and  the 
expositions  published  by  him  of  the  better  system  of  Flanders,  had  enriched 
England  to  the  amount  of  untold  millions."  His  ''Academy,"  in  which  [among 
other  thing.-*]  exercises  of  indurftry  not  usual  then  in  common  schooLs,  and  the 
methods  of  Comenius  and  Ilatich  (whoso  ''Didactics,"  "Janua,"  and  **Orbis 
Pictus,"  he  had  caused  to  be  translated  and  printed),  were  introduced,  and  his 
"  Propositions  for  the  erecting  of  a  College  of  Husbandry,"  if  properly  sus- 
tained, would  have  opened  up  another  well-spring  of  national  wealth. 

Charles  Hoole  (1610-1666),  a  gpraduate  of  Oxford,  an  eminent  school- 
master, and  the  author  of  twenty-four  pedagogical  works,  translated  the  *'  0/bis 
Senmudium  Pictus^^  and  the  ^' Janua  Beaerata  Linguarum"  of  Comenius,  and 

practiced  Object  Teaching  (the  new  method  of  our  day)  two  hundred  years  ago 
in  his  school  in  Louthbury,  London,  from  a  text-book  '*  adorned  with  pictures 
to  make  children  understand  it  better,"  and  from  "things  kept  ready  in  every 
great  school"  His  "  Ushers  Duty "  and  '' New  Discovery  of  the  Old  Art  of 
Tearlung,^'  is  valuable  now  f«:)r  its  intrinsic  and  permanent  interest. 

Sir  William  Petty  (1623-1687),  the  founder  of  tho  Hou.so  of  Lansdowne, 
was  not  only  a  valuable  contributor  to  the  science  of  political  economy,  but  by  his 
^^PUinof  a  Trade  School,"  published  in  1647,  is  justly  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  being  one  of  the  earliest  writers  in  the  field  of  technical  education. 

Abuaiiam  Cowley  (1618-1667),  whose  ''Plan  of  a  Phihsojfhical  College" 
(first  printed  in  1662)  was  preferred  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  that  of  Milton's  Acade- 
my, anticipated  by  two  hundred  years  the  propositions  now  under  consideration 
in  England,  as  well  as  the  schools  and  classes  now  in  operation  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Science  Department,  in  which  "  Art,  Agriculture,  Architecture, 
Navigation,  the  Mysteries  of  all  Trades,  and  Natural  Histories "  were  to  be 
taught  by  Professors,  "  chosen  for  their  sohd  and  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
things  they  teach,"  and  assisted  "  by  Laboratories  for  Chemical  Operations  and 
Gardens  for  all  manner  of  experiments." 

Sir  Nathan  Deckeii,  in  1744,  pubhshed  an  ^^  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  Vie  De- 
cline of  Vie  Foreign  Trad'.','^  in  which  he  urged  the  importance  of  English  arti- 
zans  learning  to  draw  and  design  with  taste.  "  A  workman  who  is  a  good 
draughtsman  will  be  more  ingenious  in  a  business  that  requires  skill  in  drawing 
than  one  who  is  ignonint  of  it;  so  his  work,  being  better  designed,  will  im- 
prove the  ingenuity  of  his  apprentices  who  won't  b^  to  see  an  ill-fancied  piece 
of  work." 
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The  State  Nobmal  School  at  "Wcstfield,  (Mass.,)  was  first  opened  at  Barre, 
by  an  address  from  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1839,  and 
suspended  in  1841,  on  its  removal  to  "Westfield,  It  was  there  re-opened  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1844,  by  an  address  from  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  President  of 
Amherst  College.  In  1860  the  building  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  wings, 
and  thoroughly  repaired.  From  September,  1844,  to  the  close  of  1861,  the 
aggregate  attendance  at  the  Westfield  School  was  1,6)33.  It  was  under  the 
Principalship  of  S.  P.  Newman,  from  September  4th,  1839,  to  February  10th, 
1842;  of  E.  Davis,  from  September  3d,  1844,  to  September  3d,  1846;  of  D.  S. 
Bowe,  from  September  3d,  1846,  to  March,  1854;  of  W.  H.  Wells,  from  August 
1B64,  to  April,  1856;  and  of  J.  W.  Dickinson,  from  April,  1856,  to  the  present 
time.    The  following  pamgrapha  are  from  the  Annual  Circular  for  1862. 

Male  applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  must  bo  at  least  seventeen  years 
oC  age;  female  applicants,  sixteen.  There  must  be  an  explicit  declaration  that 
the  applicant  intends  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts.  The 
applicant  must  give  a  pledge  to  remain  in  the  School  at  least  three  terms,  the 
first  two  of  which  shall  be  consecutive. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  present  themselves  at  the  school-room  on  the 
fl^  day  of  the  term,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  pass  a  satts&ctory  examination  iu 
Bieading,  Writing,  Spoiling.  Defining,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Arith- 
metic There  will  be  an  examination  at  no  other  time  during  the  term,  except 
for  special  reasons. 

ESach  applicant  must  present  a  certificate  of  good  intellectual  and  moral  char- 
acter, fit)m  some  responsible  person. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  study,  without  regard  to  the  order  in  which 
the  branches  will  be  pursued,  or  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  them : — 

Geography,  Physical  and  Political,  with  use  of  Globes  and  Outline  Maps; 
Arithmetic;  Grammar,  and  Analysis;  Physiology;  History  of  United  States; 
General  History,  with  Ancient  Geography ;  Natural  History ;  Algebra,  Geome- 
tiy;  Natural  Philosophy,  with  Experiments;  Cliemistry,  with  Experiments; 
AjBtronomy^  History  and  Structure  of  the  English  Language,  with  Analysis 
of  Milton  and  other  Poets ;  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  General  Prin- 
ciples of  Government;  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  with  Mental  Philosophy; 
Rhetoric 

Reading,  Writing,  Elementary  Sounds,  Etymology,  Spelling,  Yocal  Music, 
Composition,  Recitations  of  Select  Pieces,  Extempore  Speaking,  Discussions, 
and  Moral  Ptiilosophy,  extend  through  the  wholo  course. 

Botany,  Drawing,  Latin,  and  French  are  optional. 

Tlie  pupils  have  daily  teaching  exercises  in  connection  with  the  recitations,' 
and  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class  devote  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

Every  Wednesday  afternoon  id  devoted  to  the  exercises  of  the  Lyceum  con- 
ducted by  the  students. 

Every  pupil  who  honorably  completes  the  Course  of  Study  is  entitled  to  the 
regular  Diploma  of  the  Institution,  which  does  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  any 
others,  although  they  may  have  been  members  of  the  School 

There  will  be  an  advanced  Class,  which  will  enable  the  Graduates  of  the 
School  to  continue  their  studies  beyond  the  prescribed  course. 


ADDRESS 

AT  THE 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  VVESTFIELD  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL-HOUSE, 

BT  UEY.  UEMAN  HUMPHRET,  D.  D^ 

Septemhtr  3,  l'<46. 


Friends  and  Patrons  of  Popular  Education  : 

Undkr  the  smiles  of  a  beneficent  Provi«ience,  thin  beautiful  edifice  has  been 
reared  autl  tiiiishud  ;  and  we  are  a*'*embled  to  exchanj^e  our  mutual  congratula- 
tioiiM  uiHJii  the  occasion.  It  is  now  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  Normal  School, 
and  it  is  littini^  tiiat,  before  its  ample  accommolations  are  thrown  open,  it  should 
be  dedicated  to  the  aiu^e  for  which  its  munificent  benefactors  designed  it. 

Next  to  the  churcli,  the  school-house  rose  m  the  wildeniesses  of  Plymouth  and 
Mas!*iU'hu<ettd  Bav,  under  the  saws  and  hammers  of  those  sturdv  Chrititian 
adventurer/',  "  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy."  Their  deep  and  far-reaching 
policy  was  to  e  lucate  their  children  for  lx>th  worlds ;  to  prepare  them,  by  early 
mtellectual  and  moral  trainin*^,  to  jj:h»rify  G<xl  here,  and  to  enjoy  him  forever  in 
his  kin;^.loiu.  By  providing  every  facility  in  our  i)ower  for  the  extension  and 
thoroughness  of  popular  education,  we  are  only  following  out  the  wise  forecast 
of  the  men  who  scarcely  waited  for  the  thawing  otf  of  the  icy  mail  with  which 
they  were  clad  when  they  landed,  before  they  began  to  execute  their  purpose, 
that  every  child,  however  poor,  in  their  infant  Comnumwealth,  should  receive  at 
least  what  we  now  denominate  a  Common-School  education. 

llieir  sch(x»l-hou8es,  indeed,  were  cheap  and  humble  structures,  compared  with 
the  noble  Grecian  edifice  which  is  henceforth  t^  adorn  this  prosperous  village, 
and  open  its  d(M)rs  indiscrimiiuitely  to  all  the  youth,  far  and  near,  who  may  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  They  Imd  no  scho*)ls  of  a  higher  order  for 
the  training  of  their  teachers ;  but  they  diil  what  they  could.  It  would  be  a 
shame  and  a  ^in,  if,  with  all  our  wealth,  and  all  the  experience  and  advance  of 
two  such  centuries  as  the  pjist,  we  should  content  ourselves  with  the  standard 
of»p<jpuhir  education  as  they  left  it,  or  as  our  fathers  of  the  last  generation  left 
it.'     It  is  our  duty  to  leave  the  first  principles,  and  go  on  unto  perfection. 

Tlie  instructions  of  those  who  taught  us  in  the  primary  scIkwIs,  when  we  sat 
with  our  foot  dangling  upon  the  four-legged  slabs,  just  from  the  saw-mill,  are 
not  to  be  und(?rvalued.  Considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  thvy  labored, 
it  is  remarkable  that  they  accomplished  so  much  as  many  of  them  did.  But  the 
best  of  our  primary  teachers  liavc  felt  and  <io  feel  the  want  of  a  suitable  educa- 
tion for  the  discharge  of  their  re>jK»nsible  duties;  and  there  lias  for  some  time 
been  a  growing  conviction  in  the  public  mind,  that  teaching  ought  to  be  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  liberal  profession,  and  that  to  meet  the  demand  we  nmst  have 
a  new  class  of  professional  seminaries.  It  is  to  supply  this  dctsideratum  in  our 
own  State,  that  the  Normal  Sch<K>ls  of  West  Newton,  Bridgewater,  and  West- 
field  have  been  established  by  individual  and  public  munificence.  It  is  confess- 
edly im  experiment  of  very  great  importance,  and  every  facility  ought  to  be 
alforde«l  for  testing  its  chums  to  public  favor.  In  presenting  my  own  thoughts 
on  the  subject  to  this  enlightened  audience,  I  shall  touch 

Upon  the  urgent  demand  for  better  qualified  teachers  in  our  Common  Schools : 

Upon  the  rejistms  why  those  who  are  to  be  teachers  should  be  educated  with 
special  reference  to  the  profession  ; 

Upon  what  is  embraced  in  a  good  professional  teacher's  education ,  and 

U|)on  the  adaptation  of  the  Normal  system  of  instruction  to  give  such  edu- 
cation. 

Each  of  these  topics  affords  ample  scope  for  an  opening  discourse ;  and  upon 
more  than  one  of  them  I  would  gladly  dwell  much  longer  than  my  limits  will 
allow. 

To  glance  at  the  first    The  proposition  is  that  there  is  an  uigent  denuaid  lor 
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better  qualified  teachers  in  our  Common  Schools.     It  b  an  azicMii  in  ererr  trade 
and  profe8f*i(»n,  that  a  man  must  first  learn  the  trade,  must  frtudy  his  profesM'»n— 
in  other  words,  mu8t  be  trducated  fur  it  before  he  commences.     A  blacksmith  is 
no  blacksmitli  at  all  until  he  luis  learned  how  to  smite  the  anvil  and  oboe  horae«. 
Before  a  man  set8  up  for  a  tailor,  he  must  serve  a  regular  apprentice^liipi     A 
&tbiMet-maker  must  learn,  the  use  of  tools  before  he  can  make  (H>ikA  and  £ide- 
l^tards.     Tlie  jeweler  must  know  how  to  cut,  and  p:)liph,  and  set  preci<»us  utone*. 
The  phyHioian,  the  lawyer,  the  clei^yman,  the  college  faculty,  must  all  be  edu- 
cated for  their  respective  profcHsions*,  to  entitle  them  to  public  confidence.     This 
is  the  general  rule.     Is  the  i«cho<»lma»t€r  an  exception  f     Can  he  teach  otberi 
what  he  h;ts  never  learned  himself^     Is  it  safe  to  confide  the  education  of  our 
children  to  a  mere  tyro  ;  to  one  who  has  never  been  trained  himself  in  elementary 
8tu«lieH  i     He  may  be  very  honest  and  very  faithful ;  but  can  he  teach  reading, 
or  grammiu*,  or  arithmetic,  or  surveying,  if  he  is  a  poor  reader  of  the  plainest 
prose,  and  gets  bewildered  every  day  ainttng  the  t«n«es,  and  is  sure  to  lose  the 
{Kjints  of  compiu^s,  and  find  himself  a  staring  left-hand  cipher  at  his  wit»*  end, 
whenever  he  ventures  into  the  regions  of  fractions! 

1  have  no  disposition  to  depreaat^  the  talentij  or  the  labors  of  our  primary 
teachers.  In  mental  power  and  moral  worth,  they  will  not  sutfer  in  conipariMJO 
with  any  equally  numerous  class  of  men  and  women  in  the  comnmnity.  The 
material  is  excellent.  It  is  of  the  genuine  Saxon  grow^th.  The  world  cannot 
furnish  a  better.  As  a  clasa.  our  teachers  are  doing  what  they  can  to  ruW  the 
standard  of  {)opular  education.  They  work  hard.  They  do  as  well  as  they  know 
how.  In  these  respects  they  are  entitled  to  our  confidence  and  our  thanks.  Ai*  a 
cLiss,  I  honor,  and  so  far  as  I  am  able,  will  defend  them.  Tliey  have  laid  the 
Commonwealth  under  lasting  obligations  of  gratitude  and  encouragement ;  and 
if  slie  had  ilone  more  for  them,  they  would  have  done  more  for  her. 

But  it  cannot  be  concealed  or  disputed,  that  our  schools  are  suflFering  for  want 
of  better  qualified  instructors.  Very  few  of  our  teachers  have  been  syj^tematic- 
ally  educated  for  the  profession-  By  far  the  greater  number  have  never  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  thorough  professional  traimng  at  alL  Thev  have  been  left  to 
e<iuaite  themselves  as  best  they  could,  and  that  mainly  by  the  process  of  expe- 
rience in  teacliing.  It  seems  not,  till  lately,  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  mcve 
than  a  few,  even  of  the  enlightened  frienas  of  our  Common  Schools,  that  teach- 
ers' seminariits  are  at  all  necessary.  It  had  been  taken  for  granted  th;it  the 
demand,  as  in  political  economy,  would  create  a  supply ;  and  that  any  person 
who  h:w  riureived  a  gcx)d  conmiou  education  himself  must  be  competent  to  teach 
little  children  in  a  district  scliooL  llie  consequence  Is  that  while  we  have  e<lu- 
cated  shoemakers,  and  carpenters,  and  goldsmiths  enr)ugh — that  is,  men  brought 
up  to  their  business — we  nave  but  few  educated  schcKdmasters.  As  jusier  views 
are  now  taken  of  the  subject,  and  are  extending  among  the  people,  the  couiphiint 
is  growhig  louder  and  louder,  that  nothing  like  a  supply  of  competent  teachers 
can  be  had.  After  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  they  cmmot  be  found.  Respect- 
able districts,  by  scores  and  hundreds,  are  obliged  to  take  up  with  such  a*  have 
no  pretension  to  the  requisite  qualifications. 

On  this  subject  the  annual  reports  of  school  committees,  from  all  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  are  alarmingly  instructive.  I  might  quote  their  complaints  till 
sunset,  tluit  it  is  impossible  to  have  good  schools  for  want  of  good  teachert, 
Miuiy  who  otfer  themselves  for  exiimination  are  deficient  in  every  thing ;  io 
spelling,  in  reading,  in  penmunsliip,  in  ge(^raphy,  in  grammar,  in  common  arith- 
metic. There  is  not  a  single  branch  which  they  are  capable  of  teaching  pnmiptly 
and  correctly.  Many  others  are  but  little  better  qualified  ;  and  the  majority 
would  l>e  dismissed  and  advised  to  go  back  to  their  domestic  and  rural  employ- 
ments, if  competent  instructors  could  be  had.  The  demand  for  such  teachers  is 
great,  imd  it  is  incresising. 

We  will  next  inquire  mto  the  reasons  why  those  who  are  to  be  teachers  should 
be  educated  with  special  reference  to  tlie  pn)fession.  Whatever  a  man  under- 
takes, the  importance  of  Ids  knowing  how  to  do  it,  rises  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  In  some 
cases,  the  first  bungler  that  comes  along  may  be  employed,  where  no  better  man 
offers,  because,  if  he  fails,  it  is  very  little  matter ;  bat,  in  other  case«s  it  would 
bo  madness  to  employ  any  but  an  experienced  workman.     Fou  may  let  any  body 
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boe  yonr  potato-patch  who  is  willing  to  undertake  it ;  but  the  ship  in  which  jou 
intend  to  drcumnavigate  the  globe  must  be  built  by  first-rate  workmen. 

When  you  brinj^  a  teacher  into  one  of  your  primary  schools  of  fortj^  or  fifty 
children,  and  put  him  in  communication  with  tneir  opening  and  ductile  mindis 
what  I4  the  task  which  he  has  before  him  } 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  material  upon  which  he  is  to  exercise  his  skill ; 
which  he  is  to  mold,  and  fashion,  and  poliHii  ?  If  it  were  a  coarse  and  vulgar 
sub:tt:uii:e,  it  might  go  into  rough  hands,  and  take  its  chiuice.  But  it  is  something 
infinitely  more  precious  and  ductile  than  the  finest  gold.  It  is  the  intelligent) 
the  immortal  mmd,  or,  rather,  it  i'^  half  a  hundred  such  minils,  sparkling  around 
the  teacher,  and  all  opening  to  his  plastic  touch.  It  is — what  shitll  I  say  i  a  sub- 
stance of  the  finest  mold,  that  can  be  fashioned  and  chiseled  like  the  Grecian 
AfMjllu  i  No !  it  is  a  s[)iritual  ess<.>nco,  fresh  from  the  skies.  It  u  a  nivKturious 
emanation  from  the  infinite  Source  of  bein;;  and  intelligence,  an  immortal  mind — 
ever  present,  though  always  invitiible,  in  the  sch<x>l-room — seeing,  hearing,  think- 
ing, expanding ;  always  ready  to  take  the  slightest  impression  for  good  or  for 
evil,  and  certain  to  be  influenced  every  hour,  one  way  or  the  other,  by  the 
teacher.     What  a  responsibility  !     What  a  task  ! 

Consider  the  kind  of  substance  upon  which  the  schoolmaster  is  either  skillfully 
or  unskillfully  tracing  the  first  lines  that  it  receive**,  after  the  invisible  cipher  of 
the  niirst;ry,  and  what  the  sketching  upon  such  a  tablet  ought  to  be.  He  might 
go  down  to  the  sea-shore,  when  the  tide  w  out,  and  write  as  rudely  as  he  pleased, 
and  the  fir^t  refluent  wave  would  wanh  the  surface  just  as  smooth  as  the  last 
ebb  left  it  He  might  draw  his  awkward  diagrams  upon  the  drifted  snow-bank, 
and  the  first  breath  of  air  would  whisk  them  away.  He  might  write  out  liia 
lessons  like  a  wise  man  or  a  fool,  and  it  would  make  no  difference ;  the  next  hour 
would  (»bliterate  them  all 

But  it  is  not  so  in  the  school-house.  Every  tablet  there  is  more  durable  than 
bniss.  Every  line  that  the  teacher  traces  upon  the  mind  of  the  scholar  is,  as  it 
were,  "  graven  with  the  point  of  a  diamond."  Rust  will  eat  up  the  hardest 
metals ;  time  and  the  elements  will  wear  out  the  deepest  chiseling  in  marble ; 
and  if  the  pmnter  could  dip  his  pencil  in  the  rainbow,  tne  colors  would  at  length 
fade  from  the  canvas.  But  the  spirits,  the  impressible  minds  of  tliat  group  of 
children,  in  however  humble  circumstances,  are  immortal  When  they  have 
outlived  the  Atars,  they  will  only  have  entered  upon  the  infancy  of  their 
iH'in'^.  And  there  is  reason  to  beli<:vi}  that  no  impression  made  upon  them 
will  ever  be  obliterated.  Forgotten,  <luring  shorter  or  longer  perio<ls  of  time, 
many  things  n)ay  be;  but  the  cipher,  without  tlie  erasure  of  a  single  line,  in  all 
probability  remains,  to  be  brought  out  by  the  tests  of  a  dying  hour,  or  the  trial 
of  the  last  day.  The  schoolmaster  literally  speaks,  writes,  teaches,  paints,  for 
eteniity.  Tliev  are  immortal  lK>ings,  wlukse  minds  are  as  clay  to  the  seal  under 
his  hand.     Anil  who  in  sufficient  for  these  things  ? 

Just  look  at  the  case  in  another  light.  They  are  the  children  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty  or  forty  thousand  families,  who,  as  they  successively  become  old 
enough,  are  receiving  tluiir  education  in  the  Common  Schools  of  Massachusetts. 
At  preM.'nt,  they  are  under  tutors  and  governors,  and  have  no  direct  influence, 
one  way  or  the  other,  upon  the  great  interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  who 
are  they  ?  Oo  with  me  from  school  to  school,  from  town  to  town,  and  from 
county  to  countv,  and  let  us  inquire.  On  that  little  form  directly  in  front  of  the 
teacher,  nits  a  distinguished  and  skillful  physiciaa  Just  behind  him  you  see  one 
of  the  prominent  members  of  the  General  Court.  On  another  bench,  behind  the 
door,  sits  a  professor  of  mathematics,  biting  his  p<>ncil  and  puzzling  over  the  rule 
of  three.  On  the  other  side  of  the  room,  that  clmbby  boy  is  none  other  than  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  the  next  school  we  find  here  a  governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, reading  in  tables  of  two  syllables ;  there,  from  one  of  the  poorest  fam- 
ilies of  the  district,  an  importing  mercliant,  worth  half  a  million  of  dollars ;  and 
close  by  his  side  one  of  tne  shrewdest  lawyers  in  the  county.  Going  on  to  the 
next  school-house,  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  town,  we  find  a  selectman,  a 
sheriff,  a  professor  of  languages,  and,  besides  a  number  of  enterprising  and  pros- 
perous farmers  and  mechanics,  perhaps  a  rcpre-*entative  to  Congress.  But  wa 
must  not  be  partial  in  our  visits.  Let  us  take  the  cafs  and  go  into  another  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  imd  see  what  we  can  fin<l  there.    The  very  first  boy  we  ovefr 
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take  trudging^  along  toward  the  village  school-hoase,  with  his  dioner-bafket  is 
one  hand,  and  his  nkatea  in  the  other,  is  the  chief-justice  of  the  Commonwealth. 
We  enter,  and  who  should  we  find  there  but  the  president  of  a  great  railroad 
company  ;  also  one  of  the  richest  bankers  in  State-street ;  two  or  three  clergy- 
men, of  as  many  different  denominations ;  a  chemist,  a  town  clerk,  a  judi^  of 
probate,  and  a  great  civil  engineer.  In  the  next  school  we  see  a  United  &>tat^ 
senator  at  the  blackboard  ;  a  phvsician  just  getting  out  of  his  a-b-ahts ;  a  briga- 
dier-general trying  to  make  straight  marks  upon  his  pasteboard  slate ;  an  homx^ 
able  counselor  digging  out  his  first  sentence  m  parsing,  and  half  a  dozen  school- 
t(?achers,  some  in  **  baker,**  some  in  **  a-cat-may-look-on-a-king,**  and  some  in  **  a4-l, 
to  be  troubled" 

But  we  are  not  through  yet  In  the  very  next  school  we  visit — it  may  be  io 
Boston,  it  may  be  in  the  obscurest  mountain  town  of  the  interior,  it  may  be  oo 
the  sea-board,  or  under  the  shadow  of  Wachusett — we  find  an  associate  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  an  attorney -general,  or  a  foreign  embassador,  or,  speak- 
ing in  the  past  tense,  a  president  of  the  United  States. 

Tlius,  were  we  to  visit  all  the  primary  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  we 
should  be  sure  to  find  nearly  all  the  ministers,  lawyers,  physicians,  judges,  legis- 
lators, professors,  and  other  teachers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and,  in  short,  all 
the  most  intelligent,  active,  and  useful  men  of  the  next  generation  in  these 
schools.  We  cannot  now  point  them  out  by  name.  We  cannot  tell  who  of  them 
will  be  governors,  and  judges,  and  merchant  princes ;  but  in  winter,  or  summer, 
or  both,  they  are  all  there.  Tliey  are  receiving  the  rudiments  of  their  education 
under  such  teachers  as  we  provide  for  them,  and  in  the  period  of  life  when  the 
most  lasting  impressions  are  made.  More,  I  will  venture  to  say,  is  done  durinz 
the  first  ten  or  twelve  years,  in  the  humble  district  school-house,  to  give  tone  and 
shape  to  the  popular  mind,  than  in  all  the  years  that  follow.  Bad  habits  of 
reading,  or  slovenly  habits  of  writing,  or  loose  habits  of  reciting  and  thinkii^, 
which  are  contracted  there,  will  cling  to  most  men  as  long  as  they  hve ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  permanent  advantages  of  a  good  beginning,  under  competent 
instructors,  are  witnessed  and  acknowledged  by  alL  It  has  been  so  in  Massa- 
chusetts from  the  beginning. 

Her  great  men  have  commenced  their  education  in  the  common  school-hoose. 
And  "  the  thing  that  hath  been  is  that  which  shall  be,  and  that  which  is  done  is 
that  which  shall  be  done,  as  one  generation  passeth  and  another  ccHuetli.**  In 
less  than  half  a  century,  all  the  professions  in  our  noble  State  will  be  filled,  all 
the  offices  will  be  held,  all  the  business  will  be  done,  and  nearly  all  the  property 
will  be  owned,  by  the  boys  who  first  graduate  at  our  Common  Schools,  and 
whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  give  them  a  better  education.  It  will  be  so  as 
l(»ng  as  these  schools  are  sustained  and  open  to  all :  and  they  will  do  more  or 
less  to  elevate  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  people,  as  the  teachers 
are  thoroughly  or  superficially  educated.  Every  faithful  and  well-qualified 
iuj<tructor  in  the  humblest  district  school  is  a  public  benefactor.  But  where  shall 
the  schtKjl  committees  look  for  a  sufficient  number  of  such,  till  Teachers'  Sem- 
inaries furnish  them  f 

It  is  not  so  well  considered  as  it  should  be,  that  education  is  both  a  science 
and  an  art.  Though  not  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  it  rests  on  deep  and  compli- 
cated elementary  principles,  and  calls  for  a  more  careful  study  of  the  earlv  sus- 
ceptibilities and  operations  of  the  human  mind  than  any  other  science.  Every 
child  hits,  if  I  may  so  speak,  three  natures — a  physical,  a  mental,  and  a  moraX 
between  which  there  are  mysterious  sympathies  and  connections,  that  recipro- 
cally govern  and  are  governed  He  has  organs  of  sense,  which  are  the  inlets  of 
knowledge,  and  without  which  he  could  not  learn  any  thing,  however  skillful  the 
teacher.  Ho  would  still  have  a  mind,  but  it  would  \)e  a  prisoner,  groping  hope- 
lessly in  a  dungeon.  He  has  perception,  reason,  memory,  and  imagination.  He 
can  learn  and  apply  rules,  unclcrstand  propositions,  and  in  simple  examples  see 
the  connection  oetween  premises  and  conclusions.  He  can  be  stimulated  and 
swayed  by  motives,  and  is  peculiarly  alive  to  their  influence.  He  is  susoeptiUe 
of  a  great  variety  of  opposite  emotions— of  hope  and  fear ;  of  joy  and  sorrow ; 
of  love  and  hatred  But  I  need  not  enumerate.  Every  child  in  the  primary 
school  has  a  moral  as  well  as  a  rational  nature — has  a  conscience.  He  can  discern 
between  good  and  eviL    He  knows  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong; 
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between  truth  and  falsehood.  In  short,  he  has  within  him  all  the  elements  of 
high  re^ponsibilitv  ;  all  the  nuhle  faculties  of  an  accountable  and  immortal  being. 
But  thcM  fiiciiltie^  are  yet  to  be  unfolded,  to  be  cultivated,  to  be  educated. 
Tiie  uuderdtiuidiiig  neetLs  it.  The  memory  needs  it.'^  The  imagination  needs  it 
The  coiisicience  and  the  heart  need  it. 

This  is  wliat  I  mean  by  education  as  aa  art ;  and  the  art  here,  as  in  moet 
other  cases,  is  founded  upon  the  science.  It  is  seizing  upon  the  elements  and 
rtiducing  them  to  order — it  is  arranging  and  applying  fundamental  piindplea. 
It  kji  molding  the  mind,  and  stimulating  it  to  high  and  noble  aims.  It  is  draw- 
ing out  its  powers,  teacliing  it  its  own  strength,  and  making  it  work,  as  the 
incumbent  atmosphere  does  the  steam-eujy^ine.  In  fine,  it  is  the  art  of  educating 
tliK  whole  man,  of  symmetrically  cultivatmg  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
pupil's  mind,  and  training  him  up  to  the  love  and  practice  of  all  tlio  virtue?.  In 
tins  view,  education  holds  a  high,  if  not  tlie  highest  rank  among  the  Uberal  and 
useful  arts.  But  it  is  no  more  intuitive  than  any  of  them.  The  art  of  educating, 
SLA  well  as  every  other  art,  must  be  studied,  must  be  learned.  Though  it  be  not 
Ovstiutiol  that  every  schoolmaster  should  be  a  profound  intellectual  and  moral 
philosopher,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  understand  what  the  motive  power  in 
the  child's  mind  is,  and  how  to  reach  it 

It  would  be  mere  commonplace  to  add  that  no  ooe  can  teach  what  he  does 
not  understand  himself.  He  may  try;  and  when  he  gets  fairly  swamped,  he 
mav  look  as  wise  as  an  owl  upon  a  hollow  tree;  He  may  blunder  along  over  the 
recitation  like  a  bewildered  militia-man  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  bless  hininiflf 
that  he  has  got  through  some  how  or  other ;  but  this  is  not  t^iaching.  It  is 
nmrubling  and  hesitating ;  and,  in  the  last  resort,  knocking  a  difficulty  on  the 
held  as  an  impudent  intruder,  or  shying  round  it  as  if  it  lay  coiled  and  liissing  in 
hi«>  path,  like  a  serpent.  It  seems  to  be  strangely  overlooked,  in  many  quarters, 
even  to  this  day,  tiiat  a  competent  education  tor  teaching  embraces  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  general  and  superficial  knowledge  of  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  gramin;ir,  and  g<K)grapliy.  But  really  it  is  time  for  every  body  to 
uii.ler^tand  the  ditfereuce  between  smattering  in  school,  six  hours  a  day,  and 
teaching  thoroughly,  accurately,  in  all  the  stutUes.  Every  branch  should,  ff  ])os 
Nble,  hv.  as  familiar  to  the  instructor  as  the  first  lessons  in  the  child's  reader. 
If  it  is  not  at  his  tongue's  end,  he  labors  under  very  great  embarrassment.  He 
has  no  time  to  study  out  the  lessons  as  he  goes  along.  He  needs  to  be  as  sure 
and  prompt  as  a  percussion-lock.  He  miut  be,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  his 
sc'IxM>L 

Just  consider  f(Hr  a  moment  what  is  required  of  him,  every  day  and  every 
hour.  In  the  first  place,  the  scliool  is  to  be  brought  under  strict  subordination 
before  he  can  begin  to  teacli.  Half  a  hundred  cliildren,  often  more,  of  all  ages, 
are  to  be  governtd^  or  they  will  soon  govern  him,  as  they  do  their  parents  at 
home.  Kven  after  his  auth<Hrity  is  established,  it  requires  the  eyes  of  an  Argus 
to  keep  them  in  subjection  and  close  to  their  studies.  This,  of  itself^  would  be  a 
laborious  task.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  and  theorizes,  try  it,  and  he  will  see. 
But  it  is  a  trifle  compared  with  what  the  sole  teacher  of  a  large  district  school 
has  to  do.  Look  in  upon  him,  and  judge  for  yourselves.  He  must  hear  from 
five  to  ten  classes  in  as  many  different  branches  before  the  clock  strikes  twelve, 
and  must  do  it  in  the  nudt^t  of  constant  interruptions.  Mr.  A^  may  I  go  to  the 
fire — may  I  go  out — may  I  get  some  sm)w  and  put  into  my  ink — may  I  go 
home  and  get  my  slate  ?  Mr.  A.,  will  you  mend  my  pen — ^will  you  show  me 
how  to  do  this  sum  ?  I  have  worked  upon  it  two  hours,  and  it  won't  come  right 
nohow.  I  wontler  what  such  hard  sums  were  made  for.  Mr.  A.,  Sam  pinclied 
mu.  Mr.  A.,  Ben  keeps  pulling  my  hair.  Mr.  A.,  Mr.  A.,  Bill  studies  so  loud 
that  I  can't  get  my  lesson.  Mr.  A.,  what  time  is  it  t  Mother  says  I  must  go 
h(»me  at  three  o*ch)ck,  and  do  the  chores. 

These  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  thousand  and  one  quettions  and  other  inter- 
ruptions by  which  the  teacher  of  a  Common  School  is  harassed  from  morning  to 
night,  till  his  patience  is  worn  threadbare.  What,  then,  in  the  mean  time,  is  to 
become  of  his  recitations  7  The  classes  must  go  on  in  spite  of  all  this,  if  thej 
are  to  read,  oiul  spell,  and  recite  at  alL  The  sun  will  not  stop  for  the  pens  to 
be  mended,  nor  for  the  tongues  to  cease.  Woe  to  the  master  who  cannot  attend 
to  more  than  one  or  two  things  at  once  I     If^  when  a  class  gets  up  to  read,  he  it- 
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obliged  to  take  tlic  \)ook  and  follow  them,  lin-  oy  line,  to  see  whether  ih&y  caH 
the  words  right  and  mind  the  stop^,  as  I  hare  sometimes  myself  witnessed,  who 
will  keep  the  school  in  order,  and  all  the  rei»t  of  the  machinery  in  gear  and  in 
motion  ?  F<M)r  man  !  how  I  pity  him  from  the  bott(»m  of  my  heart  I  and  how  I 
pity  the  school  too  I  So,  when  he  calls  up  a  class  in  grammar,  or  in  arithmetic,  if 
he  is  obl^ed  to  direct  his  whole  attenti(*n  to  the  lesson ;  if  the  slightest  transpo- 
sition or  anomaly  in  the  constraction  of  a  sentence  sends  him  to  his  accidence  to 
puzzle  it  out,  while  the  whole  class  is  waiting,  dubious  of  his  success ;  or  if  the 
nine  digits,  with  their  characteristic  obstinacy,  bring  him  to  a  dead  stand  in  some 
of  the  common  rules,  and  oblige  him  to  adjourn  the  recitation  over  night,  what, 
iu  the  mean  time,  must  become  of  all  the  other  exercises  and  interests  of  the 
school  I  If  any  teacher  in  the  world  needs  to  have  every  thing  by  heart,  it  is 
the  teacher  of  a  common  school  He  has  so  many  classe<»,  so  many  branches,  so 
many  wheels  to  keep  in  motion,  so  many  things  to  divide  his  attention,  that,  if 
he  is  not  thoroughly  educated  himself,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  justice  to 
those  who  are  committed  to  his  care.  It  may  be  no  fault  of  his  that  he  is  defi- 
<Meiit  in  some,  or  even  in  all  the  branches  of  popular  edncati(»i.  He  may  never 
have  been  thoroughly  educated  himself  Coasiuering  his  limiled  advantages,  he 
m:iy  do  better  thim  could  have  been  expected  ;  but  such  a  num  will  feel  his  de- 
ficiencies, and  the  scliool  will  suffer  in  spite  of  his  best  endeavors. 

Wliat,  then,  is  to  be  done  i  Where  and  how  are  our  schoolmasters  and  schorjl- 
mistrcsses  to  be  better  eduait^d  f  Tliere  is  no  want  of  the  material  We  have 
young  men  imd  young  women  enough  in  Massachusetts  who  would  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  highest  public  confidence  as  teachers  if  they  could  but  be  regu- 
larly trained  to  the  profession.  But  wl  ile  all  admit  that  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  more  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  in  the  puWic  schools,  some  suppose  that  it 
can  be  fully  met  by  the  colleges  and  academies  of  the  State.  I  have  no  disp»8i- 
tion  to  undervalue  these  seminaries,  lliey  are  the  glory  of  the  Commonwealth. 
No  one  will  dispute  the  ability  of  our  colleges  to  give  just  such  an  education 
as  every  school mju*ter  wants.  They  are  furnished  with  the  ablest  instruct ora, 
and  teach  many  things  which  are  far  in  advance  of  what  the  public  schools 
require.  But  tfie  colleges  have  no  teachers"  department,  and  do  not  pretend  to 
qualify  their  graduates  and  undergraduates  for  common  sc1k)o1  masters.  Some 
of  them  teach  the  winter  schools,  to  be  sure ;  and  it  seems  to  be  taken  ibr  grant- 
ed, that  because  they  have  studieti  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Conic  Sections,  they 
must  know  all  about  the  branches  of  ConmKJU-School  education.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  wo?>  sequifur  that  I  cim  think  of.  Because  a  young  man 
can  read  Demosthenes  an<l  calculate  eclipses,  he  must  be  eminemly  qualified  to 
teach  a  primary  sch(H)l !  It  is  no  dispju"agement  to  some  of  the  best  classical 
scholars  to  say,  that  they  are  iwt  fit  for  common  schoolmasters.  They  are  above 
the  employment,  but  not  equal  to  it.  Thev  can  educate  teachers  a  great  deal 
better  than  they  am  teach  the  a-b-abs,  and  "  When  the  sky  falls,  we  shall  catch 
larks."  Experience  abundantly  prtives  that  many  who  go  from  college  halls  to 
try  their  hand  in  district  school-houses,  are  greatly  surpassed  by  some  who  never 
saw  a  college  in  their  lives ;  and  if  it  were  the  main  object  of  a  collegiiite  edu- 
cation to  furnish  schoolmasters,  every  one  must  see  how  very  inadequate  would 
oe  the  supply. 

The  academies  can  do  more  than  the  colleges  in  educating  teachers,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  crcidit  for  what  they  have  done ;  but  something 
more  \a  wanted.  While  I  cannot  agree  with  tho<»e,  on  the  one  hand,  who  speak 
disparagingly  of  our  aca(l(;mies,  as  teachers'  seminaries,  I  am  equally  unable,  on 
the  other,  t^  coincide  with  those  who  think  we  need  no  other  class  of  Teachers* 
Institutes.  The  truth,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  between  these  two  extremes.  Let 
the  aca^iemies  do  what  they  can.  There  is  rtwm  for  their  moat  strenuous  en- 
deavors, without  interfering  at  all  with  the  recent  movement  on  the  part  of 
benevolent  individuals  and  the  State  in  the  same  direction.  If  a  suflBcient  num- 
ber of  Teachers*  Seminaries  could  be  established  to  educate  all  the  schoolmasters 
and  mistresses  that  are  wanted,  the  case  would  be  different.  But  when  we 
remember  that  there  are  more  than  thrre  thousand  schtwl  districts  in  Massachu- 
setts, requiring  almost  double  the  number  of  teachers  (including  winter  and 
sunmier  sclu)ols,\  it  seems  as  if  every  one  must  see  that  the  agency  of  the  acade- 
mies in  helpiitg  to  furnish  them  cannot  be  dispensed  with.    Let  those  of  them 
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which  already  hare  teachers'  depart luonts,  nvike  them  iftill  more  thcM^ngh,  and 
let  uthen  coinc  hi  to  the  etume  arniii^eintMit.  Still,  there  will  he  ample  ruom  for 
anotiii'r  claLs.'«  of  seiiiiiiaries  citiiveiiieutly  located  in  ditfereiit  )>iirt.i  of  tlie  Uom- 
m(»ti wealth,  exolu.'Uvely  devoted  to  the  education  of  teacher8,  hoth  mule  and 
feiiiiile. 

Our  three  State  Xoriual  Sch(M»l8  are  ju»t  tliese  semni:irie9.  Thfir  w>le  objc*ct 
u  to  rai'^  the  staudard  of  ixipular  education  by  fiirui.-hii)i(  the  Public  ScIumiIs 
with  abliH*  tuacheru  than  they  now  luive,  or  vmi  have,  without  8ome  such  pro- 
vis^ion.  Litavin^  to  our  excellent  ac^idemie^  tlie  ta^k  of  tittin<;  young  men  for 
colli'(;e,  and  for  the  various  de|)artnientM  of  bu'^inesH.  they  iiro|)os4i  to  take  ad 
m.uiy  promi!<inijf  jy'outh  of  b«>th  t^xvA  a:*  they  can  aoconiniiMlate,  and  (pinlify  them 
thoroughlv  for  teaehioii^.  Thin,  and  thia  only. !:»  what  the  ^I'orinal  ScJuniLs  pro- 
poM.' ;  iuiil  it  i>»  to<»  plain  to  need  argument,  that,  with  ^imkI  aca>:nmodation4  amd 
able  teacherd,  they  can  do  more  th:ui  the  academie'*  and  Iiigli  rcIkmiIs  in  thi^  piir- 
ticuhir  department.  They  mu8t  do  more  to  entitle  thtmi-ielve^  to  public  conii- 
deiii'e  and  patronage. 

Are  they,  then.  Just  Auch  Teachers*  Seminaries  ait  we  want  ?  Let  ua  vi:»it 
them  and  t«ee.  'Hie  ac^H^muKKlutions  are  ample,  and  all  the  arrangemeut8  highly 
C(»nveuient.  The  buildings  arc  new  and  hand<<ome.  Tlie  groundi»  are  uiviting, 
and  such  ornaments  as  time  alone  ciui  add.  will  make  tht;m  still  more  so.  The 
hH'utiou-  are  healthful,  and  far  removed  from  dangerous  allurements.  The  priii- 
cip.iU  are  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  able  and  successful  teacli- 
ers  in  the  Common  Schools,  imd  their  assistants  are  Sidected  with  special 
regard  to  the  requisite  qualificatious.  By  the  wi^  and  libend  policy  of  the 
State,  tuition  is  free.  Every  branch  of  Common-Seho«>l  education  is  taught,  and 
nuicli  more  thoroughly  taught,  than,  for  the  want  of  time,  any  of  these  branches 
can  be  in  our  best  academies.  Let  tho.-^  who  doubt  it  go  hito  one  of  these  Nor- 
mal S('h(M>ls  and  witness  the  drilUng,  and  listen  to  the  recitations,  for  a  single 
fori  iKNin,  !nid  Judge  for  themselves.  No  schohir  esca{)es :  no  one  can  be  super- 
ficial or  hesitiite  witlu»ut  being  made  to  feel  it  to  the  quick.  The  design  is  to 
make  prompt  and  able  teachers,  by  giving  Une  upon  line,  and  precept  u^xmi  pre- 
cept ;  to  nuke  them  so  familiar  with  the  whole  range  of  studies,  that  when  tliey 
come  to  take  charge  of  the  sc1um>1s,  thev  sliall  never  be  at  a  h>.>s,  never  keep  a 
clav*  waiting  while  tliey  turn  over  bo<)ks  to  refre'^h  their  own  memories,  ilie 
object  is,  as  far  as  practic^dde,  t«>  make  every  tea<'her  :is  true  and  quick  as  steel ; 
tftid  ihi.i  c:uinot  be  done  but  bv  severe  driUing.  by  waking  up  the  mind  to  its 
b^at  efforts,  and  keeping  it  wide  awake  from  morning  to  night.  To  be  a  first- 
rate  sclMxilmaster,  a  man  must  l>e  able  to  attend  to  twenty  tilings  at  once.  To 
thi.H  end,  he  must  be  perfectly  at  home  in  all  the  ^tU4lies,  as  I  have  bi^fore  sai^i ; 
ainl  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  Mich  pliu'e  for  getting  arme<l  and  equipped  at  all 
p)ints.  as  in  a  giKxl  Normal  Sch(M>l.  If  any  branch  is  superticially  taught  in 
the.se  ^cll<M>l^,  it  must  l)e  the  fault  of  the  pnncij)al  or  his  assistants;  and  if  any 
uicompeteut  or  unfaithful  instructor  should  ever  be  retained,  it  will  be  the  fault 
of  the  lioanl  of  Education. 

Hut  something  more  is  necessary  to  furnish  the  best  class  of  teachers,  than  the 
thorough  instruction  of  whi(.*h  I  have  spoken,  and  much  more  is  actually  done  hi 
the  Nortu.il  ScIi(h)1s.  Tlie  In-'st  methods  of  teiiching,  and  of  the  management  and 
government  of  Common  Sch<N>ls.  ure  made  prominent  topics  of  familuur  lectures 
and  conversation.  And  to  make  these  instructions  ui  the  highest  degree  practi- 
cal, eai'li  of  our  Norimil  Schools  lius  wliat  is  called  a  MimIcI  Primary  Scliool 
attached  to  it,  where,  in  turn,  the  Normal  scliolurs  have  opportunity  to  try  their 
skill  in  teaching  and  governing,  under  the  genend  superintendence  of  the  Princi- 
pal. Besides  all  this,  public  sentiment  demands  that  the  Bible  should  be  made 
a  t<,'xt-book :  and  every  Principal  is  expected  to  give  moral  lectures  and  reli- 
gious instruction,  weekly,  if  not  daily,  in  the  schoolroom.  Wliile  the  Board, 
mider  whose  control  tlie  State  has  placed  this  and  the  other  Normal  Schools, 
w<»uld  not  countenance  any  mere  sectarian  obtrusion  on  the  part  of  instructors, 
they  Would  not,  I  am  persuaded,  continue  any  one  in  his  place  who  should  reject 
the  Ohristi^ui  Scriptures,  or  omit  to  inculcate  their  divine  precepts  upon  those 
who  are  to  be  the  future  teachers  of  our  Common  Scliools.  Mere  neutrality  in 
religion  on  the  part  of  any  princi|>al,  were  absolute  neutrality  possible,  would  not 
be  tolerated,  I  am  sure,  by  the  present  Board.     And  if  I  thought  the  day  would 
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ever  come  when  the  high  ami  eternal  sanctions  of  the  Christian  rel  g^ioD  shnmld 
no  Ioniser  be  helri  up  in  the  Xorraal  Schoobs  my  fervent  prayer  would  be,  that 
tlien  "*  one  8tone  might  n«>t  \)e  left  up>n  unother.** 

1  liave  Hpiken  thu.-*  far  upon  the  <Jirect  agency  which  weU-mana;;ed  yormal 
SchooU  mui^t  needs  have  in  rnUiug  the  stantlard  of  p.tpular  education  thrt.tugfa 
the  teai^hers  wliom  they  educate ;  but  if  they  succeed,  there  will  be  an  ivdlnct 
influence,  enually  aus»piciou8.  if  not  more  so.  The  public  expect,  and  have  a  riirht 
to  ex|)ect,  tliat  they  will  send  out  mfxi^l  tcacJur* ;  wti  tliat  all  will  be  superior 
to  tho«»e  who  liave  gtuie  before  them  ;  but  that  some,  that  mauu  will  excel,  in 
proportion  tr)  their  superior  advantages;  and  that  their  better  and  more  thorough 
nietho'U  of  instruction  will  be  copied  by  other  teachers.  This  is  the  order  of 
nature  in  the  progress  of  all  human  improvements.  The  few  who  are  most  highly 
endowed,  or  best  instructed,  are  looked  up  to  as  models  bv  the  masses  in  every 
community,  llic  fortunate  inventr)r  of  a  hibor-saving  macliine,  or  the  discoverer 
of  some  new  principle  in  pliysical  science,  is  a  public  benefiictor,  even  though  he 
shouUi  n(»t  teach  oue  in  a  thousand  the  use  of  the  machine  or  the  applicatiiw  of 
the  principle.  Tlie  num  who  invents  a  new  and  improved  model  of  a  steara- 
eiigiiie.  or  builds  a  better  water-wheel  tlian  any  before  in  use,  or  brings  out  frt>m 
his  jM>wer-loom.s  a  buidsomer  and  more  substantial  fabric  than  any  other  manu- 
fiicturer,  or  makes  a  cheaper  and  better  button,  while  he  fills  his  own  pockets, 
virtually  te:iches  a  thousand  others  how  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  model,  or 
the  article  maimfactured,  is  before  them,  and  their  own  eves  and  inijonuitv 
do  the  rest.  So  it  is  in  all  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  ;  so  it  is  in  agricul- 
ture ;  so  it  is  in  building  bridges  and  makiitg  roads.  A  single  turnpike,  passing 
through  a  section  of  country  where  the  scraper  had  never  been  seen  before,  will, 
in  a  short  time,  wonderfully  improve  all  the  cross-roads,  for  miles  and  miles 
on  Ujth  sides  of  it.  It  is  the  model  roa<l  for  all  the  highway  surveyors  far  and 
near.  So  with  the  agricultimil  sclwx>l.  Tliough  the  pupils  raav  be  few  in  num- 
ber, yet  when  thev  come  to  be  scattered  abroad  over  the  farmuig  districts  they 
will  not  only  teach  othijrs  wliiit  tlicy  have  l)een  taught  themselves,  but  thousancu 
will  watch  their  improved  metho<ls  of  cultivation,  and  profit  by  them. 

The  siime  thing  is  true  in  popular  educiition.  The  public  are  benefited.  b<tth 
directly  and  indirectly,  bv  every  improved  method  of  instructioa  Tliough  the 
t«jacl»ers  from  the  Normal  Schools  should,  for  some  years  to  come,  bear  but  a 
small  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  in  the 
Coi  I unon  wealth,  while  they  will  be  raising  up  a  class  of  teachers  under  their  own 
improved  and  thorough  methwls  of  instruction,  just  so  fiu*  as  they  rise  above  the 
ordinary  level,  their  schcK)ls  will  become  mtnlel  schools  for  all  the  neighboring 
districts.  Every  valuable  improvement  in  teaching  an<l  governing  will  in  time 
be  c^)})ied,  and  thus  the  indirect  agency  of  the  Normal  Schools,  in  raising  the 
standard  of  general  eduaition,  will  be  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
direi:t  imd  immediate  uifluence. 

I  am  aware  that  these  anticipations  may  be  regarded  as  quit«  too  sanguine 
by  some  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  improvement  of  our  Public  Schools. 
They  nuiy  demand  of  us  now  much  the  Common  Scliools  have  yet  been  benefited 
by  the  N()rinal  Seminaries,  and,  becjiuse  their  expi^ctations  have  not  been  au- 
sweretl,  may  set  down  the  experiment  as  but  little  short  of  a  failure.  But  they 
oui^ht  in  fairness  to  consider  tliat  tliere  has  not  yet  been  time  enough  to  test  it. 
It  wius  commenced  but  seven  years  ago,  and  under  several  disadvantages.  We 
li:id  no  teachers  who  had  themselves  been  trained  up  under  the  system.  When 
thev  began,  they  had  much  to  leani,  as  well  as  every  thing  to  teach.  Anil  they 
haif  no  suitable  accommodations.  It  is  only  the  last  year  that  the  first  scliool- 
house  was  built,  and  the  other  two  are  now  just  finished.  Teachers  cannot  be 
tlu)roughly  educated  in  a  few  months  under  the  best  system  that  ever  was  de- 
vised. A  regular  course  requires  two  or  three  years  of  close  study.  But  few 
have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  system  at  all ;  and  the  most  highly  favored 
have  not  had  time  to  sliow  what  they  C4in  do  since  they  left  the  schools  and  be- 
gan to  teach.  It  would  be  quite  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  judge  of  tlie  adapta- 
tion of  the  Normjd  system  to  the  wants  of  our  Public  Schools,  by  what  lias 
already  been  actromplished.  Give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  meet  the 
reiu*onable  expectations  of  an  enlightened  public,  let  it  be  abandoned. 

The  great  difficulty  hitherto  has  been  to  keep  the  pupils  long  enough  in  pro- 
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fesNonal  training.  The  Board  haFe  done  what  they  could  by  tlicir  rocommenda- 
tiuiis  and  by-hiws.  Tliu  secretjiry  and  the  principids  Iiave  exhausted  their  per- 
suHttitHiss  I  will  nut  say  in  vain,  but  without  any  thing  like  tliut  dejn-oe  of  auccefd 
which  they  hare  fairly  earned.  We  are  obliged  to  confess,  that  ni  this  respect 
we  have  been  di5app)inted.  We  did  supp<Me  that  tine  acconiniodations,  free 
tuitiiin,  and  the  best  indtruction,  would  be  sufficient  inducements,  not  only  to  till 
up  the  schools,  but  to  secure  attendance  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  In  this, 
I  say,  we  liave  been  disappointed.  Many  have  remained  but  a  single  term,  but 
few  have  given  themselves  time  for  the  whole  course,  and  the  Normal  ScIkmjIs 
have  been  held  answerable  for  their  deficiencies.  This  is  unreasonable.  NtthiKly 
ever  pretended  that  the  new  system  could  work  miracles — that  coming  in  at 
one  door  and  going  out  at  the  other  would  make  good  teachers.  The  Xnrmal 
SchooU  claim  no  su))ernatural  advantages  over  other  seminaries.  Tlioruugli 
training  fur  any  profession  is  a  slow  and  arduous  process^  The  Board  of  K<.iu ca- 
tion are  extendii^  the  time  as  fast  as  public  sentiment  will  sustain  them ;  and 
they  hope  to  be  able,  within  a  reasonable  pericnl,  to  make  it  a  condition  that 
those  who  enter  shall  remain  long  enough  to  reap  all  the  substantial  advantages 
which  the  system  olTers. 

But  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  those  who  liave  had  the  best  r>p|M)r- 
tunities  forjudging  and  comparing,  will  bear  us  out  in  claiming,  that  many  of  the 
teachers  from  the  Normal  Seminaries  have  distinguished  themselves  already  in 
the  primary  school-*,  and  are  giving  still  brighter  promise,  from  year  to  yt:ar,  of 
what  may  be  expected  hereafter.  Where  they  can  be  liad,  the  normal*  trauicd 
teachers  are  generally  preferred ;  and  experience,  with  some  exceptions,  no 
doubt,  justifies  the  preference. 

Let  It  not  be  said  or  surmised  that  this  is  a  scheme  to  drive  otlier  worthy 
ti'achers  from  the  schooK  It  is  rather  to  aid  them  and  add  to  tluiir  numl>ers. 
They  cannot  be  spared.  Not  one  district  in  ten  could  obtain  a  teacher  from  a 
Nurnial  School  if  ever  so  much  dL>«p<jsed,  and  for  a  long  time  yet  t^).  come  the 
great  majority  must  be  trained  elsewhere.  Let  them  be  trained.  Let  the  mo^t 
strenuous  etforts  be  made  by  other  seminaries  to  raise  the  standard  of  ]>opular 
education,  by  furnishing  better  qualiried  hchoolmasters  and  mistresses  than  have 
yet  been  raised  up,  and  we  will  rejoice  in  the  highest  measure  of  their  suctvss. 
Let  a  com])etent  number  of  well-educ;ited  teachers  be  provided,  tlu-ough  what- 
ever agency,  imd  the  Board  will  mingle  their  congratulations  with  all  who  L-ibor 
in  the  same  noble  cause. 

Friends  of  popuhu*  education — as  I  am  sure  you  all  are — ministers,  laymen, 
parents,  teachers,  school  committees,  let  me  stir  you  up  to  your  duties.  A  nobler 
field  for  action,  for  educational  labors  and  improvements  than  our  own  bidoved 
Commonwealth  furnishes,  the  sun  does  not  shine  upon.  A  richer  legacy  than 
our  religious  institutions  and  Common  Schools  never  came  down  from  a  wise  and 
pious  ancestry.  Some  things  can  be  done  up,  and  then  disndssed  as  requiring  no 
further  rare  or  labor ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  education  Like  household  work,  it 
is  alwavs  returning  and  never  done. 

We  fiave  none  the  less  to  do  because  our  fathers  did  so  much,  nor  will  our 
children  be  eased  of  the  burden  by  our  highest  efforts  to  raise  the  standard.  All 
the  toil  is  to  be  gone  over  again  by  eadi  successive  generation.  It  is  a  circle 
which  returns  upon  itself,  and  will  continue  to  return  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
procession  of  clmdren  comhig  upon  the  stiige  has  no  end.  Wait  we  ever  so  long. 
It  will  not  pass  by.  When  we  depart,  they  will  still  be  coming,  and  in  closer 
ranks  than  ever.  Those  who  are  centuries  behind  will  surely  come,  and  the 
great  business  of  every  generation  will  be  to  educate  the  children  of  the  next. 
What,  therefore,  our  hands  find  to  do,  let  us  do  it  with  our  might 

Citizens  of  Westfield,  we  congratulate  you  upon  your  educational  enterprise 
and  privileges.  Few  towns  in  Uie  Commonwealth  have  acted  u]x>n  a  wLser  fore- 
cast. Besides  your  primary  schools,  with  doors  wide  open  to  every  cliild,  how- 
ever poor,  you  have  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  flourishing  academies  in  the 
State ;  not  waxing  and  waning,  as  many  do,  but  always  flourisliing  under  able 
teacliers  and  a  supervision  which  forbids  its  decline.  W^ith  these  high  advan- 
tages you  might  nave  rested  satisfied.  But  when  the  western  Normal  School 
was  to  be  permanently  located,  you  entered  into  an  honorable  a)mpetition  for 
the  additional  facilities  which  it  would  bring  to  your  doors.    Favored  by  your 
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natural  advantages,  and  entitling  yourselves  by  liberal  subscriptions  to  the  pref- 
erence, yuu  succeeded.  Tlie  school  vhich  liad  bc>eo  for  some  time  su^pendeJ 
was  broiight  here,  and  reopened  with  temporary  accommodations,  and  now  this 
new  and  beautiful  edifice  is  to  receive  it.  Much  will  it  depend  on  jour  C4M>per- 
ation  witli  the  Board  and  with  the  teachers  fur  its  prosperity.  Upon  your  aid  in 
acconmiodating  the  scholars  from  abroad  on  reasonable  terms,  and  guardini^ 
them  against  those  moral  dangers  which  90  easily  beset  the  young,  we  contidently 
rely.  You  will  not  disappoint  this  expectation  You  will  cherish  this  senunarr 
as  you  do  your  schools  and  academy.  To  the  cause  of  good  learning  we  delh 
cate  it.  To  the  care  and  benediction  of  Heaven  we  commend  it.  May  it 
more  than  answer  the  sanguine  hopes  of  its  projectors,  in  furnishing  teachers  of 
a  high  order  for  many  generations. 


XIII.    THE  NEW  GYMNASTICS. 

BT  DIO  LEWTS,   M.  D. 

(Contmned  from  Page  662,  No.  XXYII.) 

In  View  of  the  general  interest  in  Physical  Culture,  and  of 
the  favor  which  my  own  labors  have  enjoyed,  I  take  the  liberty 
to  say  a  word  of  the  history  of  my  efforts  in  this  important  field. 

Educated  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  mingling  for 
many  years,  principally  with  those  classes  who  suffer  most  from 
non-observance  of  the  laws  of  health,  I  came,  many  years  ago, 
to  think  somewhat  seriously  of  that  ounce  of  prevention  which 
is  worth  tons  of  cure.  Want  of  muscular  exercise  was  one  of 
the  most  obvious  defects  in  our  physical  life.  It  was  not  less 
obvious  that  the  very  structure  of  town  and  city  society  ren- 
dered the  correction  of  the  evil  impracticable,  except  in  the  gym- 
nasium. 

I  examined  the  German  gymnasium,  the  one  so  much  in 
vogue  throughout  the  United  States,  with  great  care.  Enter- 
ing one  of  these  Institutions  as  a  pupil,  I  studied  the  anatomical 
and  physiological  bearings  of  its  many  exercises.  I  found  that 
they  were  not  well  adapted  to  children,  women,  fat  men  or  old 
men,  and  about  eight  years  ago  I  began  the  attempt  to  devise 
something  better.  During  this  time,  I  have  invented  more  than 
five  hundred  different  exercises,  of  which  a  large  experience  has 
fully  endorsed  nearly  three  hundred. 

L  began  with  the  Clubs,  and  for  more  than  a  year  invented, 
experimented  and  classified  the  exercises  with  this  important 
piece  of  apparatus.     To  this  I  added  a  somewhat  elaborate 
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DAturul  advantages,  and  entitling  yourselTcs  by  liberal  dubscriptioDS  to  the  pref- 
ereuce,  yoa  succeeded.  The  ttchool  which  had  been  for  some  time  i>U!>peniJeii 
was  broui^ht  here,  and  reopened  with  temporary  accommodations,  and  now  this 
new  and  beautiful  edifice  is  to  receive  it.  Much  will  it  depend  on  your  co-oper- 
ation with  tlie  Board  and  with  the  teachers  for  its  prosperity.  Upon  your  aid  in 
acconunodatine  the  scholars  from  abroad  on  reasonable  terms,  and  gnardiiii; 
them  against  those  moral  dangers  which  90  easily  beset  the  young,  we  c(»utidontly 
rely.  You  will  not  disappoint  this  expectation.  Tou  will  cheri4i  this  seniinarv 
as  you  do  your  schools  and  academy.  To  the  cause  of  g(XKl  learniiig  wc  de'h- 
cate  it.  ^o  the  care  and  benediction  of  Heaven  we  commend  it.  Mar  it 
more  than  answer  the  sanguine  hopes  of  its  projectors,  in  furnishing  teachers  of 
a  liigh  order  for  many  generations. 


XIII.    THE  NEW  GYMNASTICS. 

BT  DIO  LEWIS,   M.  D. 

(Continnod  from  Page  662,  No.  XXVn.) 

In  view  of  the  general  interest  in  Physical  Culture,  and  of 
the  favor  which  my  own  labors  have  enjoyed,  I  take  the  liberty 
to  say  a  word  of  the  history  of  my  efforts  in  this  important  field. 

Educated  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  mingling  for 
many  years,  principally  with  those  classes  who  suffer  most  from 
non-observance  of  the  laws  of  health,  I  came,  many  years  ago, 
to  think  somewhat  seriously  of  that  ounce  of  prevention  which 
is  wortli  tons  of  cure.  Want  of  muscular  exercise  was  one  of 
the  most  obvious  defects  in  our  physical  life.  It  was  not  less 
obvious  that  the  very  structure  of  town  and  city  society  ren- 
dered the  correction  of  the  evil  impracticable,  except  in  the  gym- 
nasium. 

I  examined  the  German  gymnasium,  the  one  so  much  in 
vogue  throughout  the  United  States,  with  great  care.  Enter- 
ing one  of  these  Institutions  as  a  pupil,  I  studied  the  anatomical 
and  physiological  bearings  of  its  many  exercises.  I  found  that 
they  were  not  well  adapted  to  children,  women,  fat  men  or  old 
men,  and  about  eight  years  ago  I  began  the  attempt  to  devise 
something  better.  During  this  time,  I  have  invented  more  than 
five  hundred  different  exercises,  of  which  a  large  experience  has 
fully  endorsed  nearly  three  hundred. 

L  began  with  the  Clubs,  and  for  more  than  a  year  invented, 
experimented  and  classified  the  exercises  with  this  important 
piece  of  apparatus.     To  this  I  added  a  somewhat  elaborate 
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DatamI  advantages,  and  entitling  younaelvcs  by  liberal  subdcriptioos  to  the  pref- 
erence, jou  succeeded.  Hie  scliool  'which  liad  been  for  sunie  time  f^UspenJeil 
was  brought  here,  and  reopened  with  temporary  accommodatioDS,  and  now  this 
new  and  beautiful  edifice  is  to  receive  it.  Much  will  it  depend  on  your  c<.M>per- 
ation  witli  the  Board  and  with  the  teachers  for  its  prosperity.  Upon  your  aid  in 
accommodating  the  scholars  from  abroad  on  reasonable  terms,  and  guardink^ 
them  against  those  moral  dangers  which  90  easily  beset  the  young,  we  ci>iiHilentIy 
rely.  You  will  not  disappoint  this  expectation.  You  will  cherish  this  seriiinurr 
as  you  do  your  schools  and  academy.  To  the  cause  of  g(XKl  learning  wc  deU- 
cate  it.  ^o  the  care  and  benediction  of  Heaven  we  commend  it.  May  it 
more  than  answer  the  sanguine  hopes  of  its  projectors,  in  fumishuig  teachers  of 
a  high  order  for  many  generations. 


XIII.    THE  NEW  GYMNASTICS. 

BT  DIO  LEWIS,   M.  D. 

(Continaed  from  Page  662,  No.  XXVIL) 

In  view  of  the  general  interest  in  Physical  Culture,  and  of 
the  favor  which  my  own  labors  have  enjoyed,  I  take  the  liberty 
to  say  a  word  of  the  history  of  my  efforts  in  this  important  field. 

Educated  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  mingling  for 
many  years,  principally  with  those  classes  who  suffer  most  from 
non-observance  of  the  laws  of  health,  I  came,  many  years  ago, 
to  think  somewhat  seriously  of  that  ounce  of  prevention  which 
is  worth  tons  of  cure.  Want  of  muscular  exercise  was  one  of 
the  most  obvious  defects  in  our  physical  life.  It  was  not  less 
obvious  that  the  very  structure  of  to^ii  and  city  society  ren- 
dered the  correction  of  the  evil  impracticable,  except  in  the  gym- 
nasium. 

I  examined  the  German  gymnasium,  the  one  so  much  In 
vogue  throughout  the  United  States,  with  great  care.  Enter- 
ing one  of  these  Institutions  as  a  pupil,  I  studied  the  anatomical 
and  physiological  bearings  of  its  many  exercises.  I  found  that 
they  were  not  well  adapted  to  children,  women,  fat  men  or  old 
men,  and  about  eight  years  ago  I  began  the  attempt  to  devise 
something  better.  During  this  time,  I  have  invented  more  than 
five  hundred  different  exercises,  of  which  a  large  experience  has 
fully  endorsed  nearly  three  hundred. 

L began  with  the  Clubs,  and  for  more  than  a  year  invented, 
experimented  and  classified  the  exercises  with  this  important 
piece  of  apparatus.     To  this  I  added  a  somewhat  elaborate 
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series  of  Free  Gymnastics,  (exercises  without  apparatus)  which 
were  used  in  alternation  with  the  clubs.  At  the  same  time  Rub- 
ber Balls,  and  aftenvard  Bean  Bags  became  prominent.  Widi 
the  bags  a  large  number  of  games  were  devised.  Now  more 
than  forty  have  been  mvented,  each  of  which  has  some  pecu- 
liar interest  and  merit.  Each  brings  into  play  new  muscles,  or 
compels  new  action  of  those  which  are  exercised  in  other  games. 
The  Dumb  Bell  was  early  introduced,  first  large  iron  ones,  then 
the  small  iron  ones,  and  afterward  those  of  wood,  which  for 
many  reasons  are  better  than  iron  bells.  Several  years  ago  the 
Wand  was  introduced,  then  came  the  King  to  which  I  have 
devoted  much  time,  and  which  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  pieces 
of  gymnastic  apparatus  yet  devised.  After  this  came  the  idea 
of  the  Iron  Crown,  the  Pusher,  the  Puller,  and  some  minor 
inventions. 

I  came  to  Boston  nearly  three  years  ago,  to  found  a  Normal 
Institute  for  Physical  Education.  Aft^r  some  difficulties  were 
overcome,  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  incorporation,  and  in 
engaging  the  active  interest  and  co-operation  of  such  men  as 
the  late  Pros.  Felton,  who  became  a  constant  adviser  and  most 
earnest  friend.  He  readily  consented  to  serve  as  the  President 
of  the  Institution,  and  was  an  active  officer  up  to  the  time  of 
his  lamented  death.  I  felt,  when  he  died,  that  the  Normal  In- 
stitute had  suffered  an  irreparable  loss. 

Dr.  Walter  Chanxing  became  a  Professor  in  the  Insti- 
tute, and  still  sustains  this  relation  to  it. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Hoskins,  an  able  and  accurate  thinker  and 
writer,  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Anatomy  by  the  trustees, 
and  Prof.  T.  F.  Leonard,  the  accomplished  elocutionist,  was 
called  to  the  department  of  Vocal  Culture,  in  which  he  has 
labored  with  the  greatest  assiduity.  Several  others  have 
served  as  teachers  and  lecturers.  I  have  the  honor  to  act  as 
instructor  in  the  department  of  Gymnastics. 

The  first  class,  which  assembled  on  the  5th  of  July,  1861| 
graduated  in  the  following  September.  Fourteen  ladies  and 
gentlemen  received  the  Diploma  of  the  Institute,  and  went  findi 
to  labor  in  the  new  profession. 
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The  Second  class  gathered  in  our  hall  on  the  2d  of  January, 
18G2,  and  graduated  in  the  following  March.  Of  the  second 
class  there  were  eighteen  graduates. 

The  Third  class  assembled  on  the  5th  of  July,  18(i2,  and 
graduated  on  the  loth  of  September  ult.  Of  this  class  only 
twelve  were  deemed  fit  to  receive  the  parchment  of  the  Institute. 

Of  these  forty-four  graduates,  about  two-thirds  are  females. 
It  is  a  work  m  which  women  may  achieve  a  complete  success. 

Of  these  teachers,  many  are  itinerating  and  doing  remarkably 
well ;  a  dozen  are  teaching  in  first  class  female  seminaries ;  in 
brief,  no  medical  college  has  ever,  it  is  believed,  sent  out  forty- 
four  graduates  who  in  the  first  few  months  have  achieved  a  busi- 
ness success  so  large  and  completely  satisfactory.  Several  of 
the  graduates  are  quite  young  and  mexperienced,  but  are  doing 
well.  Those  who  have  had  some  business  experience,  and  pos- 
sess enterprise  and  capacity,  have  achieved  a  success  which  has 
more  than  realized  their  most  sanguine  expectations. 

It  now  seems  obvious  that  such  an  institution  was  a  public 
necessity.  Many  of  the  prominent  educators  of  New  England 
hA'e  become  warmly  interested  in  the  success  of  the  movement, 
and  it  is  now  confidently  believed  that  the  Normal  Institute  of 
Physical  Education  will  expand  into  a  large  and  most  useful 
institution. 

I  have  published  one  book  \vith  three  hundred  cuts,  illustra- 
ting the  new  gymnastics,  and  shall  within  three  years  publish 
five  other  works,  all  profusely  illustrated,  and  each  devoted  to 
some  particular  department  of  the  great  field  of  physical  culture. 

I  have  thought  it  proper  that  I  should  say  thus  much  of  my 
own  efforts  in  this  work,  and  fear  I  have  been  encouraged  to 
6|)eak  of  myself,  because  of  the  undue  importance  wliich  a  gen- 
erous and  indulgent  public  has  attached  to  those  efforts.  I  can 
only  say  in  return,  that  my  life  is  consecrated  to  the  cause  of 
our  physical  redemption,  and  that  whatever  zeal,  industry,  and 
an  honest  puq)Ose  can  accomplish,  shall  be  given  to  the  world. 

I  closed  my  first  contribution  to  the  American  Journal  of 
Education  in  the  midst  of  the  exercises  with  wands.  I  now 
prooeqd  to  finiah  this  aeries. 
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No.  It).  In  cuDcIuditig  the  last,  when  the  arms  are  extended 
in  front,  bring  tlic  hands  and  wand  to  the  position  seen  in  Fig, 
8.     Carry  it  out  diagonally,  forward  and  upward  on  the  left 


aide,  us  seen  in  Fig.  10,  Bring  it  back  to  the  chest  again,  and 
thru»t  it  out  on  the  right  side.     Alternate  t^vcnty  times.        * 

Xo.  17.  As  you  thrust  out  the  wand  on  the  right  side,  step 
out  the  foot  in  the  same  direction.  Bo  sure  it  is  neither  forward 
or  at  the  side,  but  diagonally  forward.  {^Fig.  11.)  Alternate 
between  the  right  and  left  side,  twenty  times. 

No.  18.  Same  aa  the  last,  except  the  wand  goes  to  the  ri^t 
ae  the  left  foot  charges  to  the  lefl,  and  the  left  arm  and  wand 
to  the  left,  while  the  right  foot  clmrges  to  the  right. 

No.  Ifl.  Same  as  the  last,  except  when  the  right  foot 
charges  diagonally  forward,  the  \vand  is  made  to  point  diago- 
nally backwards,  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  vice  versa. 

No.  20.  Same  as  the  last,  except  when  the  right  foot 
charges  diagonally  forward,  the  wand  is  made  to  point  diago- 
nally backward,  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  when  the  left  foot 
charges  diagonally  forward,  the  wand  ii)  made  to  point  diago- 
nally backward,  over  the  left  shoulder. 

No.  21,  Same  as  tlie  last,  except  tlie  feet  charge  diagonalljr 
backward.     As  the  left  foot  charges,  thus,  the  wand  ia  ivade  to 
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point  diagonally  fonvard  on  tlie  right  side,  and  vice  versa. 
(Fig.  12.) 

No.  22.  Same  aa  the  last,  except  when  the  left  foot.chargea 
diagonally  backward,  the  wand  is  made  to  point  diagonally  for- 
ward on  the  left  side,  and  when  the  right  foot  charges  ding^>nally 
backward,  the  wand  points  diagonally  forward  on  the  right  side. 

No,  23.  Same  aa  the  last,  except  when  the  left  foot  charges 
diagonally  backward,  the  wand  points  diagonally  backward  on 
the  same  side.  And  when  the  right  foot  charges  diagonally 
backward,  the  wand  points  diagonally  backward  on  the  same 
eidc. 


nsnrt!  12.  FJsiiro  13. 

No.  24.  Same  aa  the  last,  except  when  the  left  foot  charges 
diagonally  backward  on  ita  o\vti  side,  the  wand  points  diago- 
nally backward  on  the  right  side,  and  vice  versa. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  all  these  compound  exercises, 
involving  the  action  of  the  arms  and  legs,  the  wand  is  always 
held  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  above  the  horizontal ;  and  that 
in  every  case  in  passing  from  one  charge  to  another,  the  wand 
is  brought  to  the  position  represented  in  Fig.  8.  Without  this 
it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  time  to  the  music.  Let  the  steps 
be  as  long  as  possible. 

No.  25.  Wand  horizontal  over  the  bead,  ns  seen  In  Fig.  3. 
As  in  almost  all  the  wand  ej^eroiaes,  be  careful  not  to  bend  tha 
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tsU/'jw*,  Turn  th*;  wand  round,  so  that  tLe  ziz^i  h^izA  •»dk9 
f:Xiifi\\\'  in  fr'/M  and  tlic  left  liand  exactlv  K-ehl::]-  Bri:;^  the 
left  in  front  and  thf:  ri'dit  U:h:nd.  f-o  chani'e  twent-r  tfrne?- 

No.  20.  Hold  the  wand  horizontxil  over  the  h^^.  with  the 
ri'ihi  hand  in  front  and  the  left  one  ^xrhind.  Make  bv  the  ?ide 
of  tlie  \nAy  the  motion  Miren  in  paddling  a  canoe.  Eau-h  time 
ivATry  the  wand  m  tar  haek  that  it  fehall  be  perpendicular.  Do 
thin  ten  tinier  on  the  ri^^ht  nide,  then  ten  times  on  the  lett.  then 
alternately  ten  times.  Each  time  as  the  wand  is  brourrht  over 
the  head,  It  murit  be  made  horizontal,  with  one  hand  exaalj 
in  front  and  the  other  behind,  and  as  it  is  brought  behind  the 
hiH\y  it  mij.'':t  be  made  [leqiendicular. 

No.  27.  Charge  diagonally  for>vard  with  the  right  foot; 
wanri  in  the;  Kame  direction.  Left  foot  diarronallv  forward ; 
wand  the  Hiitne.  Left  foot  diagonally  backward;  wand  the 
HaniM.  Kiglit  foot  diagonally  backward  ;  wand  the  same.  Hav- 
ing thus  gone  all  around,  begin  again  witii  the  left  foot  and  go 
round  the  other  way  in  like  manner. 

No.  2H.  With  both  hands  take  hold  at  the  end  of  the  wand. 
Hold  it  hoi'izontal  in  front.  Carry  it  directly  backward  without 
bending  tli(;  annn,  as  seen  in  Fig.  13.  (I  see  the  artist  has 
tipjMMl  tlui  figure  ho  far  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  lost.) 

No.  21>.  Heels  together.  Wand  directly  in  front,  resting 
on  the.  floor,  and  perpendicular.  Arm  straight.  Step  the  right 
foot  forward  to  the  wand,  and  back  to  the  other  foot,  five  times. 
Left  foot  the  same. 


HtfttTC  14. 
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No.  30.  Step  the  right  foot  backward  as  &r  as  you  can 
reach,  (Fig.  14,^  and  bring  it  back  to  the  other  foot,  ten  times. 
Same  with  the  left  foot. 

No.  31.  Carry  the  right  foot  forward  to  the  wand.  Ectum- 
ing,  do  not  stop  by  the  other  foot,  but  carry  it  backward  as  far 
as  you  can  reach.  Now  forward  to  the  wand  again.  Make  this 
long  sweep  ten  times.     Left  foot  the  same. 

No.   32.      Seizing  the  upper  end  of  the  wand  with  both 


Fi^re  15. 

hands,  as  seen  in  J^?^.  15,  carry  the  right  foot  forward  to  the 
wand,  and  the  left  foot  back  as  far  as  you  can  reach.  Change 
them  at  a  single  jump,  and  so  continue  ten  times. 

No.  33.  Hold  the  wand  in  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  9,  on 
the  right  side,  with  the  right  hand  at  the  lower  end  and  the 
left  hand  at  the  upper.  Change  it  to  the  left  side,  with  the  left 
hand  at  the  lower  end  and  the  right  hand  at  the  upper ;  so 
change  from  side  to  side,  ten  times. 

No.  34.  Begin  the  same  as  in  the  last,  except  the  wand  is 
held  on  the  back  of  the  right  shoulder  instead  of  the  front. 
Carry  it  now  to  the  back  of  the  left,  and  so  alternate  ten  times. 

No.  35.  Beginning  at  the  front  of  the  right  shoulder,  as  m 
No.  32,  carry  it  to  the  front  of  the  left  shoulder;  then  to  the 
back  of  the  left  shoulder,  and  now  to  the  back  of  the  right 
shoulder.     Go  thus  around  the  body  five  times. 

No.  36.  Begin  at  the  front  of  the  left  shoulder,  and  go 
around  the  body  the  other  way,  five  times. 

No.  37.     Hold  the  wand  on  the  front  of  the  right  shoulder. 
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Carry  it  to  the  back  of  the  left  shoulder ;  back  again  to  the 
front  of  the  right  shoulder.     Repeat  ten  times. 

Xo.  38  Begin  at  the  front  of  the  left  shoulder,  and  alternate 
with  the  back  of  the  right  shoulder. 

No.  39.  Again  putting  the  wand  in  front,  on  the  floor,  per- 
|)endicular,  with  the  right  hand  seizing  the  upper  extremity,  and 
the  arm  straight,  step  the  right  foot  fonvard  to  the  wand.  Bring 
it  back  to  the  other  foot.  Now  step  sideways  to  the  right  as 
far  as  you  can  reach.  Bring  it  back  to  the  other  foot  again. 
Now  step  backward  as  far  as  you  can  reach.  Bring  it  back  to 
the  other  foot.  Still  using  the  right  foot,  step  sideways  to  the 
left  as  far  as  you  can  reach,  passing  it  by  the  left  leg  behind ; 


Fijnirc  10. 


Figure  17. 


{Fig.  1(5.)  now  back  to  the  other  foot  again.  Pass  it  to  the 
left  again,  in  front  of  the  left  leg,  {Fig.  17.)  and  bring  it  back 
to  the  other  foot.     Continue  this  roimd  five  times. 

No.  40.  Same  with  the  left  arm  and  leg,  five  times.  In  all 
this  the  wand  must  not  loose  its  perpendicularity. 

No.  41.  Stand  upright,  with  the  heels  together,  seize  the 
wand  at  its  middle  with  the  right  hand,  and  hold  the  arm  hori- 
zontal in  front ;  wand  perpcndicidar.  Keeping  the  arm  in  tlie 
horizontal  plane,  whirl  it  round  the  body,  making  a  complete 
circle,  but  do  not  stir  the  feet.  Same  with  the  left  hand,  ten 
times. 
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No.  43.  Grasp  the  middle  of  the  wand  with  both  hands, 
and  whirl,  as  in  the  laat,  as  far  as  you  can,  ten  times. 

No.  43.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  wand  is  held  horizon- 
tal instead  of  perpendicular. 


ngura  IS.  STgurrt  IB. 

No.  44.  Seizing  the  wand  as  seen  in  Fig.  18,  step  back- 
ward and  forward  over  it  with  the  right  and  left  foot.ien  times. 

No.  45.  Stand  upright,  heels  together,  grasp  the  wand  at 
the  extreme  ends  and  hold  it  behind  the  l^ody,  keeping  the  arms, 
straight.  The  right  hand  high  up  and  the  left  hand  low  down. 
Now  swing  the  left  hand  high  up  and  the  right  low  down,  and- 
so  continue  to  change  the  relative  positions  of  the  ends  of  the 
wand,  without  bending  the  elbows,  ten  times. 

No.  46.  Charge  the  right  foot  diagonally  forward,  as  seen, 
in  Fig.  19,  five  times.  Now  the  left  foot  with  the  left  hand, 
raised  high,  five  times.     Alternate  five  times. 

No.  47.  Same  as  the  last,  except  that  when  charging  with' 
the  right  foot,  you  raise  the  left  hand  hi^,  and  vice  versa. 

The  wand  exercises  from  this  point  are  performed  in  classes, 
and  while  marching. 

No.  48.  Marching  as  represented  in  Fig.  20,  leap  sideways 
as  far  as  possible,  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other,  without 
loosing  your  relation  to  each  other. 

No.  49.     Putting  the  two  wands  together,  and  holding  them. 
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as  represented  in  Fig.  21,  leap  sidewise  as  before,  being  sore 
to  keep  the  shoulders  back,  and  so  leaping  together  that  the 
two  will  move  as  one  person.  Be  sure  to  keep  the  arms  quite 
perpendicular  over  the  shoulders. 


Fl^re  20. 


fTg«re21. 


No.  50.  One  person  walking  directly  behind  the  other,  take 
hold  of  the  extreme  ends  of  the  wands,  and  then  allow  the 
hands  to  rest  on  the  shoulders.  Marching  in  this  way,  at  the 
word  of  command  ^'Up,"  raise  the  wands  as  high  as  you  can, 
and  as  the  right  foot  goes  forward,  thrust  the  right  hand  as  far 
forward  as  possible,  the  left  one  at  the  same  time  being  pushed 
as  far  back  as  possible,  (Fig.  22,)  and  as  the  left  foot  comes 
forward,  reverse  the  hands. 

No.  51.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  right  hand  goes  for^ 
ward  with  the  left  foot,  and  the  left  hand  with  the  right  foot. 
In  all  these  you  must  not  bend  the  elbows,  except  when  you 
are  told  to  bend  them. 

No.  52.  Still  keeping  your  arms  perpendicular,  carry  both 
of  your  hands  forward  as  far  as  you  can  reach  with  your  right 
foot,  and  as  you  step  your  left  foot  forward,  carry  both  hands 
as  far  back  as  you  can  reach,  and  thus  continue  for  ten  steps. 

No.  53.     Same  as  the  last,  except  that  the  hands  go  forward 
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with  the  left  foot,  and  backward  when  the  right  foot  goes  for- 
ward. 

No.  54.  Bring  the  hands  to  the  shoulders,  and  as  the  right 
foot  steps  forward,  raise  the  right  hands  as  high  as  you  can 
reach.  When  the  left  foot  goes  forward,  raise  the  left  hands 
and  bring  down  the  right  hands,  and  so  continue  to  alternate 
ten  times. 

No.  55.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  right  hands  go  up  as 
the  left  foet  go  forward,  and  the  left  hands  with  the  right  foet. 

No.  56.  The  two  hands  go  up  simultaneously  with  the  step- 
ping forward  of  the  right  feet,  and  come  down  as  the  left  feet 
go  forward. 

No.  57.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  hands  go  up  as  the 
left  feet  go  forward,  and  down  as  the  right  feet  go  forward. 
Be  sure  in  the  last  four  exercises  that  the  arms  go  up  and  down 
quite  vertically. 


Fi^rc  22.  Fl^re  23. 

No.  58.  Put  the  two  wands  together  and  take  hold  of  them 
with  one  hand,  as  represented  in  Fig.  23,  and  marching  side 
by  side,  leap  sidewise  right  and  left,  keeping  the  wand  as  high 
as  you  can  reach. 

No.  59.     Partners  change  sides  and  repeat  the  same. 
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Xo.  60.  CarnriDg  the  wands  as  in  Fig.  23,  as  joa  step  for- 
ward with  the  right  foot,  bring  the  wand  down  so  as  to  strike 
your  right  leg  with  the  hand,  and  then  as  your  left  foot  goes 
forward,  carry  the  wand  back  to  its  vertical  position,  and  so 
continue  ten  times. 

No.  61.  Change  sides  with  your  partner,  and  do  the  same 
again,  only  bringing  your  wand  down  as  the  left  foot  goes  for- 
ward, and  raising  it  as  the  right  foot  goes  forward. 

No.  62.  C!ross  the  hands  on  the  two  wands  placed  ade  by 
side,  but  instead  of  holding  them  over  the  head,  as  in  Fig.  21, 
let  them  hang  down  in  firont,  and  carrying  tiiem  thus,  leap  firom 
side  to  side. 


No.  63.  Walking  one  in  front  of  the  other,  and  extending 
the  arms  horizontally,  being  careful  not  to  bend  the  elbows,  carry 
the  right  forward  as  far  as  possible  with  the  right  foot,  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  24,  and  simultaneously  with  this  carry  the  left 
foot  backward  as  far  as  possible.  When  the  left  foot  comes 
forward  let  the  left  hand  come  forward  too,  and  thus  alternate- 
No.  64.  Same  as  the  last,  except  that  the  right  hand  comes 
forward  with  the  left  foot,  and  vice  versa. 
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No.  65.  The  same  simultaneous! j  with  the  right  foot  and 
with  the  left  foot. 

Be  careful  in  the  performance  of  the  last  four,  that  you  keep 
the  arms  exactly  horizontal  from  first  to  last. 

No.  66.  Walking  one  in  front  of  the  other,  with  the  wands 
hanging  in  the  hands  on  either  side,  carry  one  up  as  high  as  you 
can  reach,  as  in  Fig.  25,  and  then  as  the  other  foot  goes  for- 
ward, carry  up  the  other  while  the  first  is  brought  down. 

No.  67.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  right  arms  go  up  as 
the  left  foot  goes  forward,  and  vice  versa. 

No.  68.  Simultaneously  up  with  the  right  foot  forward  ten 
times,  and  the  same  with  the  left  foot. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  every  motion  vrith 
the  wands  is  to  be  done  to  music.  In  making  the  changes  from 
one  exercise  to  another,  this  rule  must  not  be  forgotten. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  feet,  in  every  exercise,  are 
to  be  kept  at  a  right  angle  with  each  other. 


EXERCISES  WITH  DUMB  BELLS. 

Within  a  few  years  I  have  devised  a  scries  of  new  exercises 
with  the  dumb  bell.  The  entire  series  includes  more  than  fifty 
exercises.  I  now  take  the  liberty  to  ask  a  careftil,  discrimina- 
ting examination  by  the  anatomist  and  physiologist.  I  have 
never  given  so  much  study  with  reference  to  a  surgical  opera- 
tion, as  to  each  and  every  part  of  the  body  in  adapting  these 
exercises  to  our  physical  wants. 

Heretofore  dumb  bells  have  been  made  of  metal.  The 
weight  in  this  country  has  usually  been  considerable.  The  gen- 
eral policy  at  present  is  to  employ  those  as  heavy  as  the  health- 
seeker  can  < 'put  up.^     In  the  great  German  gynmastic  insti- 
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tutes  dumb  bells  were  formerly  employed  weighing  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  pounds ;  but  now  Kloss  and  other  distinguished 
authors  condemn  such  weights,  and  advocate  those  weighing 
from  two  to  five  pounds.  I  think  those  weighing  two  pooDCb 
are  hea\y  enough  for  any  man  ;  and  as  it  is  important  that  they 
be  of  considerable  size,  I  introduced,  some  years  ago,  dumb 
bells  made  of  wood.  Every  year  my  faith  grows  stronger  in 
their  superionty. 

Some  vears  since,  before  I  had  seen  the  work  of  Prof.  Kloss 
on  the  dumb  bell,  I  published  a  paper  upon  the  nse  of  this  piece 
of  apparatus,  in  which  I  stated  the  best  weight  for  men  as  from 
two  to  five  pounds,  and  gave  at  length  the  reasons  for  the  em- 
plo}Tnent  of  such  light  weights,  and  the  objections  to  heavy 
ones.  I  was  filled,  not  with  pride,  but  with  profound  satisfac- 
tion, while  engaged  in  translating  Kloss's  work  recently,  to  find, 
as  fundamental  with  this  great  author,  identically  the  same 
weights  and  reasons. 

In  my  early  experience  as  a  teacher  of  gymnastics,  I  advo- 
cated the  use  of  heavy  dumb  bells,  prescribing  those  weighing 
one  hundred  pounds  for  persons,  who,  could  put  up  that  weight. 
As  my  success  has  always  been  with  hea^y  weights,  pride  led 
me  to  continue  their  use  long  after  I  had  begun  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  course.  I  know  it  will  be  said  that  dumb 
bells  of  two  pounds'  weight  will  do  for  women  and  children, 
but  cannot  answer  the  requirements  of  strong  men, 

The  weight  of  the  dumb  bell  is  to  be  determined  entirely  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  used.  J£  only  lifted  over  the  head, 
one  or  two  pounds  would  be  absurdly  light ;  but  if  used  as  we 
employ  them,  then  one  weighing  ten  pounds  is  beyond  the 
strength  of  the  strongest.  No  man  can  enter  one  of  my  classes 
of  little  girls  even,  and  go  through  the  exercises  with  dumb 
bells  weighing  ten  pounds  each. 

We  had  a  good  opportunity  to  laugh  at  a  class  of  young  men, 
last  year,  who,  upon  entering  the  g)^'mnasium,  organized  an 
insurrection  against  the  wooden  dumb  bells,  and  through  a  com- 
mittee asked  me  to  procure  iron  ones ;  I  ordered  a  quantity, 
weighing  three  pounds  each ;  they  used  them  part  of  one  eve- 
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ning,  and  when  asked  the  following  evening  which  they  would 
have,  replied,  '*The  wooden  ones  will  do." 

A  just  statement  of  the  Issue  id  this :  If  you  only  lift  the 
dumb  bell  from  the  floor,  put  it  up,  and  then  put  it  down  again, 
of  course  it  should  be  heavy,  or  there  is  no  exercise ;  but  if 
you  would  use  it  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  assuming  a  hun- 
dred graceful  attitudes,  and  bringing  the  muscles  into  exercise  in 
every  direction,  requiring  skill  and  followed  by  an  harmonious 
development,  the  dumb  bell  must  be  light. 

There  need  be  no  controversy  between  the  light-weight  and 
the  heavy-weight  party  on  this  point.  We  of  the  light-weight 
party  agree,  that,  if  the  dumb  bell  is  to  be  used  as  the  heavy- 
weight party  uses  it,  it  must  be  heavy ;  but  if  as  we  use  it,  then 
it  must  be  light.  If  they  of  the  heavy-weight  party  think  not, 
we  ask  them  to  try  it. 

The  only  remaining  question  is  that  which  lies  between  all 
heavy  and  light  gymnastics,  namely,  whether  strength  or  flexi- 
bility is  to  be  preferred.  Without  entering  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  physiological  principles  underlying  this  subject,  I  will 
simply  say  that  I  prefer  the  latter.  The  Ilanlon  brothers  and 
Heenan  are,  physiologically  considered,  greatly  superior  to 
heavy-lifters. 

But  here  I  ought  to  say  that  no  man  can  be  flexible  without 
a  good  degree  of  strength.  It  is  not,  however,  the  kind  of 
strength  involved  in  hea\'y-lifting.  Heenan  is  a  very  strong 
man,  can  strike  a  blow  twice  as  hard  as  Windship,  but  cannot 
lift  seven  hundred  pounds  nor  put  up  a  ninety-pound  dumb  bell. 
William  Hanlon,  who  is  probably  the  finest  gymnast,  with  the 
exception  of  Blondin,  ever  seen  on  this  continent,  cannot  lift 
six  hundred  pounds.  Such  men  have  a  great  fear  of  lifting. 
They  know,  almost  by  instinct,  that  it  spoils  the  muscles. 

One  of  the  finest  gymnasts  in  the  country  told  me  that  in  several 
attempts  to  lift  five  hundred  pounds  he  failed,  and  that  he  should 
never  try  it  again.  This  same  gymnast  owns  a  fine  horse.  Ask 
him  to  lend  that  horse  to  draw  before  a  cart  and  he  will  refuse, 
because  such  labor  would  make  the  animal  stiff,  and  unfit  liim 
for  light,  graceful  movements  before  the  carriage. 
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The  same  physiological  law  holds  true  of  man  ;  lifting  great 
weights  afiects  liim  as  drawing  heavy  loads  affects  the  horse.  So 
far  from  man's  body  being  an  exception  to  tliis  law,  it  bears  with 
peculiar  force  upon  him.  Moving  great  weights  through  small 
spaces  produces  a  slow,  inelastic,  inflexible  man.  No  matter 
how  flexible  a  young  man  may  be,  let  him  join  a  circus  company, 
and  lift  the  cannon  twice  a  day  for  two  or  three  years,  and  he 
will  become  as  inflexible  as  a  cart-horse.  No  matter  how  elastic 
the  colt  is  when  first  harnessed  to  the  cart,  he  will  soon  become 
so  inelastic  as  to  be  unfit  to  serve  before  the  carriage. 

If  it  be  suspected  that  I  have  any  personal  feeling  against  Dr. 
Windship  or  other  heavy-lifters,  I  will  stiy  that  I  regard  all 
personal  motives  in  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and  beneficence 
as  simply  contemptible.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  exceedingly 
grateful  to  this  class  of  gymnasts  for  their  noble  illustration  of 
the  possibilities  in  one  department  of  physical  development. 

Men,  women,  and  children  should  be  strong,  but  it  should  be 
the  strength  of  grace,  flexibility,  agility,  and  endurance ;  it 
should  not  be  the  strength  of  a  great  lifter.  I  have  alluded  to 
the  gymnastics  of  the  circus.  Let  all  who  are  curious  in 
regard  to  the  point  I  am  discussing,  visit  it.  Permit  me  to  call 
special  attention  to  three  performers, — the  man  who  lifts  the 
cannon,  to  the  India-rubber  man,  and  to  the  general  performer. 
The  lifter  and  the  India-rubber  man  constitute  the  two  miscliiev- 
ous  extremes.  It  is  impossible  that  in  either  there  should  be 
the  highest  physiological  conditions ;  but  in  the  persons  of  the 
Hanlon  brothers,  who  are  general  performers,  are  found  the 
model  gymnasts.  They  can  neither  lift  great  weights  nor  tie 
themselves  into  knots,  but  they  occupy  a  position  between  these 
two  extremes.  They  possess  both  strength  and  flexibility,  and 
resemble  fine,  active,  agile,  vigorous  carriage-horses,  which 
stand  intermediate  between  the  slow  cart-horse  and  the  lono^- 
legged,  loose-jointed  animal. 

**  Strength  is  health"  has  become  a  favorite  phrase.  But,  like 
many  common  saws,  it  is  an  error.  Visit  the  first  half-dozen 
circuses  that  may  come  to  town,  and  ask  the  managers  whether 
the  cannon-lifter  or  the  general  performer  has  the  better  health. 
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You  will  find  in  every  case  it  is  the  latter.  Ask  the  doctors 
whether  the  cartmen,  who  arc  the  strongest  men  in  the  city, 
have  better  health  than  other  classes,  who,  like  them,  work  in 
the  open  air,  but  with  light  and  varied  labor.  You  will  not  find 
that  the  measure  of  strength  is  the  measure  of  health.  Flexi- 
bility has  far  more  to  do  with  it. 

Suppose  we  undertake  the  training  of  two  persons,  of  aver- 
age conditio!).  They  have  equal  strength,— can  lift  four  hun- 
dred pounds.  Each  has  the  usual  stiff  shoulders,  back  and 
limbs.  One  lifts  heavy  weights  until  he  can  raise  eight  hundred 
pounds.  Inevitably  he  has  become  still  more  inflexible.  The 
other  engages  in  such  exercises  as  wiU  remove  all  stiffness  from 
every  part  of  the  body,  attaining  not  only  the  greatest  flexi- 
bility, but  the  most  complete  activity.  Does  any  intelligent 
physiologist  doubt  that  the  latter  will  have  done  most  for  the 
promotion  of  his  health?  that  he  will  have  secured  the  most 
equable  and  complete  cu*culation  of  the  fluids,  which  is  essen- 
tially what  we  mean  by  health,  and  have  added  most  to  the 
beauty  and  effectiveness  of  his  physical  action  ? 

With  heavy  dumb  bells  the  extent  of  motion  is  very  limited, 
and  of  course  the  range  and  freedom  of  action  will  be  cor- 
respondingly so.  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance.  The 
limbs,  and  indeed  the  entire  body,  should  have  the  widest  and 
freest  range  of  motion.  It  is  only  thus  that  our  performances 
in  the  business  or  pleasures  of  life  become  most  efFective. 

A  complete,  equable  circulation  of  the  blood  is  thereby  most 
perfectly  secured.  And  this,  I  may  remark,  is  in  one  aspect 
the  physiological  purpose  of  all  exercise.  The  race-horse  has 
a  much  more  vigorous  circulation  tlian  the  cart-horse.  It  is  a 
fact  not  unfamiliar  to  horsemen,  that,  when  a  horse  is  transfer- 
red from  slow,  heavy  work,  to  the  carriage,  the  surface-veins 
about  the  neck  and  legs  begin  at  once  to  enlarge ;  when  the 
change  is  made  from  the  carriage  to  the  cart,  the  reverse  is  the 
result. 

And  when  we  consider  that  the  principal  object  of  all  phys- 
ical training  is  an  elastic,  vigorous  condition  of  the  nervous 
nystem,  the  superiority  of  light  gynmastics  becomes  still  more 
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obvious.  The  nervous  system  is  the  fundamental  fact  of  our 
earthly  life.  All  other  parts  of  the  organism  exist  and  wo  A 
for  it.  It  controls  all,  and  is  the  seat  of  pain  and  pleasure. — 
The  impressions  upon  the  stomach,  for  example,  resulting  in  a 
better  or  worse  digestion,  must  be  made  through  the  nerves. 
This  sui)reme  control  of  the  nervous  system  is  forcibly  illustrated 
in  the  change  made  by  joyful  or  sad  tidings.  The  overdue  ship 
is  believed  to  have  gone  down  with  her  valuable,  uninsured  cargo. 
Her  owner  paces  the  wharf,  sallow  and  wan, — ^appetite  and  di- 
gestion gone.  She  heaves  in  sight !  She  lies  at  the  wharf!  The 
happy  man  goes  aboard,  hears  all  is  safe,  and,  taking  the  officers 
to  a  hotel,  devours  with  them  a  dozen  monstrous  compounds, 
with  the  keenest  appetite,  and  without  a  subsequent  pang. 

I  am  confident  that  the  loyal  people  of  this  coimtry  have  eaten 
and  digested  since  Koanoke  and  Donelson,  as  they  had  not  be- 
fore since  Sumter. 

Could  we  have  an  unbroken  succession  of  good  news,  we 
should  all  have  good  digestion  without  a  gymnasium.  But  in  a 
World  of  vexation  and  disappointment,  we  are  driven  to  the  nec- 
essity of  studied  and  unusual  muscle-culture,  and  other  hygienic 
expedients,  to  give  the  nervous  system  that  support  and  vitality 
which  our  fitful  surroundings  deny. 

If  we  would  make  our  muscle-training  contrlbutive  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  healthf^l  elasticity  of  our  nerves,  the  ex- 
ercises must  be  such  as  will  bring  into  varied  combinations  and 
play  all  our  muscles  and  nerves.  Those  exercises  which  require 
great  accuracy,  skill,  and  dash,  are  just  those  which  secure  this 
hapi)y  and  complete  intermarriage  of  nerve  and  muscle.  I£  any 
one  doubts  that  boxing  and  small-sword  will  do  more  to  give 
elasticity  and  tone  to  the  nervous  system  than  lifting  kegs  of 
nails,  then  1  will  give  him  over  to  the  heavy-lifters. 

Another  point  I  take  the  liberty  to  urge.  Without  accuracy 
in  the  performance  of  the  feats,  the  interest  must  be  transient. 
This  principle  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  military  ti*aining. — 
Those  who  have  studied  our  infantry  drill  have  been  struck  with 
its  simplicity,  and  have  wondered  that  men  could  go  through 
witli  its  details  every  day  for  years  without  disgust.     If  the  drill- 
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master  permit  carelessness,  then,  authority  alone,  can  force  the 
men  through  the  evolutions ;  but  if  he  insist  on  the  greatest  pre* 
cision,  they  return  to  their  task  every  morning,  for  twenty  years, 
with  fresh  and  increasing  interest. 

What  precision,  permit  me  to  ask,  is  possible,  in  "  putting 
up  "  a  heavy  dumb  bell  ?  But  in  the  new  dumb  bell  exercises 
there  is  opportunity  and  necessity  for  all  the  accuracy  and  skill 
which  are  found  in  the  most  elaborate  military  drills. 

I  have  had  experience  in  boxing  and  fencing,  and  I  say  with 
confidence,  that  in  neither  nor  both  is  there  such  a  field  for  fine 
posturing,  wide,  graceful  action,  and  studied  accuracy,  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  new  series  of  dumb  bell  exercises. 

But,  it  is  said,  if  you  use  dumb  bells  weighing  only  two 
pounds,  you  must  work  an  hour  to  obtain  the  exercise  which  the 
heavy  ones  would  furnish  in  five  minutes.  I  need  not  inform 
those  who  have  practiced  the  new  series  with  the  light  dumb 
bells  that  this  objection  is  made  in  ignorance.  If  you  simply 
"  put  up  "  the  light  implement  it  is  true ;  but  if  you  use  it  as  in 
the  new  system,  it  is  not  true.  On  the  contrary,  in  less  than 
five  minutes,  legs,  hips,  back,  arms,  shoulders,  neck,  lungs 
and  heart  will  each  and  all  make  the  most  emphatic  remon- 
strance against  even  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  practice  of  such 
feats. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  urged  that  those  exercises  which 
quicken  the  action  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  to  any  considerable 
degree,  are  simply  exhaustive.  This  is  another  blunder  of  the 
**  big-muscle"  men.  They  seem  to  think  you  caii  determine 
every  man's  constitution  and  health  by  the  tape-line ;  and  that 
all  exercises  whose  results  are  not  determinable  by  measurement 
are  worthless. 

I  need  scarcely  say,  there  are  certain  conditions  of  brain, 
muscle,  and  every  other  tissue,  far  more  important  than  size ; 
but  what  I  desire  to  urge  more  particiJarly  in  this  connection  is 
tlie  importance,  the  great  physiological  advantages  of  just  those 
exercises  in  which  the  lungs  and  heart  are  brought  into  active 
play.  These  organs  are  no  exceptions  to  the  law  that  exercise 
is   the  principal  condition   of  development.      Their  vigorous 
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training  adds  more  to  the  stock  of  vitality  than  that  of  other 
organs.  A  man  may  stand  still  and  litt  kegs  of  nails  and 
heavy  dumb  bells  until  his  shoulders  and  arms  are  Samson ian, 
it  will  contribute  far  less  to  his  health  and  longevity  than  a  daily 
run  of  a  mile  or  two. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  those  exercises  in  which  the  lungs 
and  heart  are  made  to  go  at  a  vigorous  pace  are  to  be  ranked 
among  the  most  useful.  The  "double-quick"  of  the  soldier 
contributes  more  in  five  minutes  to  his  digestion  and  endurance 
than  the  ordinary  drill  in  two  hours. 

I  have  said,  an  elastic  tone  of  the  nervous  system  is  the  phy- 
siological purpose  of  all  physical  training.  If  one  may  be  al- 
lowed such  an  analysis,  I  would  add  that  we  exercise  our  mus- 
cles to  invigorate  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  These  in 
their  turn  support  and  invigorate  the  nervous  system.  All  ex- 
ercises which  operate  more  directly  upon  these  internal  organs — 
as,  for  example,  laughing,  deep  breathing,  and  running — con- 
tribute most  e6Fectively  to  the  stamina  of  the  brain  and  nerves. 
It  is  only  the  popular  mania  for  monstrous  arms  and  shoulders 
that  could  have  misled  the  intelligent  gymnast  on  this  point. 

But  finally,  it  is  said,  you  certainly  cannot  deny  that  rapid 
motions  with  great  sweep  exhaust  more  than  slow  motions 
through  limited  spaces.  A  great  lifter  said  to  me  the  other 
day,— 

"Do  you  pretend  to  deny  that  a  locomotive  with  a  light  train, 
flying  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  consumes  more  fuel 
than  one  with  a  heavy  train,  moving  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  ?^ 

I  did  not  attempt  to  deny  it. 

"Well  then,"  he  added  with  an  air  of  triumph,  "what  have 
you  to  say  now  about  these  great  sweeping  feats  with  your  light 
dumb  bells,  as  compared  with  the  slow  putting  up  of  heavy 
ones  ?" 

I  replied  by  asking  him  another  question. 

"Do  you  pretend  to  deny,  that,  when  you  drive  your  horse 
ten  miles  within  an  hour,  before  a  light  carriage,  he  is  more  ex- 
hausted than  by  drawing  a  load  two  miles  an  hour  ?" 

"That's  my  doctrine  exactly,"  he  said. 
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Then  I  asked, — '*  Why  don't  you  always  drive  two  miles  an 
hour?" 

*'But  my  patients  would  all  die,"  replied  my  friend. 

I  did  not  say  aloud  what  was  passing  in  my  mind, — that  the 
danger  to  his  patients  might  be  less  than  he  imagined ;  but  I 
suggested,  that  most  men,  as  well  as  most  horses,  had  duties  in 
this  life  which  involved  the  necessity  of  rapid  and  vigorous  mo- 
tions,— ^and  that,  were  this  slow  movement  generally  adopted, 
every  phase  of  human  life  would  be  stripped  of  progress,  suc- 
cess and  glory. 

As  our  artificial  traininor  is  desi;nied  to  fit  us  for  the  more 
successful  performance  of  the  duties  of  life,  I  suggest  that  the 
training  should  be,  in  character,  somewhat  assimilated  to  those 
duties.  If  you  would  train  a  horse  for  the  carriage,  you  would 
not  prepare  him  for  this  work  by  driving  at  a  slow  pace  before 
a  heavy  load.  If  you  did,  the  first  fast  drive  would  go  hard 
with  him.  Just  so  with  a  man.  If  he  is  to  lift  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  or  kegs  of  nails,  as  a  business,  he  may  be  trained  by 
heavy-lifting ;  but  if  his  business  requires  the  average  activity 
and  free  motions  of  human  occupations,  then,  upon  the  basis  of 
his  heavy,  slow  training,  he  will  find  himself  in  actual  life  in 
the  condition  of  the  dray-horse  who  is  pushed  before  the  light 
carriage  at  a  high  speed. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  improper  to  add,  that  all  this  talk  about  ex- 
penditure of  vitality  is  full  of  sophistry.  Lecturers  and  writers 
speak  of  our  stock  of  vitality  as  if  it  were  a  vault  of  gold, 
upon  which  you  cannot  draw  without  lessening  the  quantity. 
Whereas,  it  is  rather  like  the  mind  or  heart,  enlarging  by  ac- 
tion, gaining  by  expenditure. 

When  Daniel  Boone  was  living  alone  in  Kelitucky,  his  intel- 
lectual exercises  were  doubtless  of  the  quiet,  slow,  heavy  char- 
acter. Other  white  men  joined  him.  Under  the  social  stimu- 
lus, his  thinking  became  more  sprightly.  Suppose  that  in  time 
he  had  come  to  write  vigorously,  and  to  speak  in  the  most  elo- 
quent, brilliant  manner,  does  any  one  imagine  that  he  would 
have  lost  in  mental  vigor  by  the  process?  Would  not  the  brain, 
which  had  only  slow  exercise  in  his  isolated  life,  become  bold. 
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brilliant,  and  dashing,  by  bold,  brilliant  and  dashing  efforts? 

A  farm  boy  has  slow,  heavy  muscles.  He  has  been  accu^ 
tomed  to  heavy  exercises.  He  is  transferred  to  the  circus,  and 
performs,  after  a  few  years'  training,  a  hundred  beautiful,  splen- 
did feats.  He  at  length  reaches  the  matchless  Zampillaerostation 
of  Wm.  Hanlon.  Does  any  one  think  that  his  body  has  lost 
power  in  this  brilliant  education  ? 

Is  it  true,  either  in  intellectual  or  physical  training,  that  great 
exertions,  under  proper  conditions  and  limitations,  exhaust  the 
powers  of  life  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  true  that  we  find  in 
vigorous,  bold,  dashing,  brilliant  efforts,  the  only  source  of  vig- 
orous, bold,  dashing,  and  brilliant  powers  ? 

In  this  discussion  I  have  not  considered  the  treatment  of  in- 
valids. The  principles  presented  are  applicable  to  the  training 
of  children  and  adults  of  average  vitality. 

I  will  rest  upon  the  general  statement,  that  all  persons,  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  every  age,  who  are  possessed  of  average 
vitality,  should,  in  the  department  of  physical  education,  employ 
light  apparatus,  and  execute  a  great  variety  of  feats  which  re- 
quire skill,  accuracy,  courage,  presence  of  mind,  quickness  of 
eye  and  hand, — in  brief,  which  demand  a  vigorous  and  complete 
exercise  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  with  which  the  Creator 
has  endowed  us ;  w^hile  deformed  and  diseased  persons  should 
be  treated  in  consonance  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Swedish 
Movement  Cure,  in  which  the  movements  are  slow  and  limited. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  all  the  dumb  bell  exercises 
the  pupil  should,  as  a  beginning  position,  stand  with  his  heels 
together,  the  toes  separated  so  as  to  make  between  the  feet  a 
right  angle,  and  the  arms  hanging  by  the  sides  with  the  dumb 
bells  horizontal. « 

Not  only  in  all  the  exercies  but  in  all  the  changes  from  one 
exercise  to  another,  the  pupil  must  keep  time  to  the  music.  In 
the  absence  of  other  musical  instruments  a  drum  may  be  em- 
ployed to  mark  the  time ;  and  even  without  tliis  it  may  be  kept 
by  counting  one,  two ;  one,  two  ;  one,  two. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  no  case  should  the  pupil  bend 
the  legs  at  the  knee,  or  his  arms  at  the  elbow,  unless  it  is  so 
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directed.  No  rule  in  the  dumb  bell  exercises  is  so  important  as 
this.  If  it  be  forgotten,  exercises  with  dumb  bells  will  loose 
more  than  half  their  value. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  EXERCISES. 

No.  1.  The  position  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Thumbs  outward. 
Bells  exactly  horizontal.  Turn  the  thumb  ends  of  the  bells  to 
the  hips,  and  then  back  again  to  the  position  shown  in  the 
figure.  Kepeat  ten  times.  Let  the  change  be  made  with  the 
greatest  accuracy.  When  it  is  well  done,  no  matter  which  end 
is  at  the  hip,  a  straight  rod  run  through  one  dumb  bell,  length- 
wise, would  at  the  same  time  run  through  the  centre  of  the 
other. 

In  this  and  all  subsequent  dumb  bell  exercises,  the  pupil 
must  be  careful  not  to  bend  the  elbows.  When  exceptions  to 
this  rule  occur,  they  will  be  plainly  indicated. 


Vignte  1.  Figure  2. 

No.  2.  Position  seen  in  Fig,  2.  Keep  the  elbows  pressed 
f  against  the  sides,  and  twist  the  bells  so  the  ends  are  exactly 
reversed.  Be  sure  they  are  exactly  in  line  with  each  other,  and 
the  foreanns  parallel.     Repeat  ten  times. 

No.  3.  In  passing  from  No.  2  to  No.  3,  bring  the  bells  to 
the  chest,  and  on  the  next  beat  to  the  position  in  Fig.  3.  The 
palms  of  the  hands  are  upward.     Bells  exactly  horizontal  and 
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parallel  to  each  other.     Turn  the  bands  over,  knuckles  upward. 
Now  back  again  in  the  eame  position  as  before.     Bcpeat  tea 


No.  4.  In  passing  from  No.  3  to  No.  4,  bring  the  bcllu  to 
the  chest,  and  on  the  next  beat  to  the  position  in  ^i^.  4.  The 
palms  forward.  Twist  the  bells  so  the  knuckles  are  forward. 
Repeat  ten  times.     Arms  to  be  kept  parallel  from  first  to  last. 


No.  5.    Position  as  in  Fig, 


<^g.  5.    Id  pasnng  &om  No.  4  to 
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No.  5,  bring  the  bells  to  the  chest.     Twist  the  arms  so  that  the 
bells  are  exactly  reversed. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  figure,  the  palms  are  upward.  When 
the  bells  are  reversed,  the  knuckles  are  upward.  Keep  the  arms 
parallel.     Repeat  ten  times. 

In  passing  from  one  exercise  to  another,  I  have  spoken  of 
bringing  the  bells  to  the  chest.  They  should  strike  the  chest 
exactly  at  the  point  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

No.  ().  Thrust  the  two  bells  down  by  the  side  of  the  legs. 
Bring  to  the  chest,  and  thrust  them  sidewisc.  Bring  to  the  chest 
and  thrust  them  upward.  Bring  to  the  chest  and  thrust  them 
forward. 

Repeat  these  four  thrusts  five  times. 

When  the  down  thrust  is  made,  the  pupil  must  be  careful  that 
at  the  lowest  point  the  bells  are  precisely  horizontal,  and  parallel 
to  each  other.  When  the  side  thrust  is  mile  the  arms  must  be 
horizontal,  the  bells  perpendicular  and  parallel  to  each  other. — 
When  the  upward  thrust  is  made  the  arms  must  be  accurately 
perpendicular,  bells  parallel  and  horizontal. 


Myelin-  ;. 


Fiinire  8. 


When  the  forward  thrust  is  executed  the  arms  must  be  exact- 

1}  horizontal,  and  the  bells  perpendicular  and  parallel. 

44 
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No.  7.  Kaise  the  right  hand  bell  from  the  side  of  the  leg 
into  the  arm-pit,  five  times.  (Fig.  7.)  Left,  five  times.  Alter- 
nately and  simultaneously,  five  times. 

Be  sure  that  each  time  when  the  bells  come  into  the  arm-pits 
they  are  exactly  horizontal. 

No.  8.  Passing  from  No.  7  to  No.  8,  bring  the  bells  to  the 
chest ;  on  the  next  beat,  to  the  top  of  the  shoulders  ;  on  the 
next  beat  carry  up  the  right,  reaching  accurately  the  position 
seen  in  Fig.  8.  Repeat  five  times.  Left,  the  same.  Alter- 
natelv  and  simultaneously,  each  five  times. 


Fijrurc  9. 


Fltpire  10. 


Xo.  i).  Passing  from  No.  8  to  No.  9,  bring  the  bells  to  the 
chest,  (the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  9  show  it)  then  down  by  the 
sides,  in  all,  as  usual,  keeping  good  time  to  the  music.  Now 
carry  the  right  bell  to  the  chest,  then  up,  reaching  the  position 
Rhown  in  Fig.  9.  Return  to  the  hip,  marking  one  beat  on  the 
chest  in  going  down.  Repeat  ten  times.  Left  the  same.  Al- 
ternately and  simultaneously,  ten  times. 

No.  10.  Britifr  the  bells  to  the  chest.  Strike  out  the  right 
one  in  front,  arm  precisely  horizontal,  bell  perpendicular. 
(Fig.  10.)  Repeat  t>venty  times.  Left  the  same.  Alternately 
and  simultaneously  ,twenty  times. 
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As  iisuftl,  keep  the  chest  well  forward,  and  the  shoulders 
drawD  far  back. 

No.  11.  Holding  the  bclU  in  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  11, 
bring  them  with  great  furce  into  the  position  seen  in  the  dotted 
line,  ft>rty  times.  In  beginning  this  elbow  thrust  backward,  H 
18  well  to  first  raise  the  bolla  a  foot,  that  they  may  be  brought 
bark  with  more  force,  and  more  directly  into  the  position  seen  in 
the  dotted  linea.  But  in  carrying  them  forward  again,  it  should 
be  fir:-t  into  the  position  seen  in  the  figure. 


No.  12.  Stamp  the  left  foot,  then  the  right,  then  charge  out 
into  tlie  position  seen  in  Fig.  12.  Making  sure  that  the  leg  left 
behind,  hi  Ikis  and  all  siibseqitent  charges,  is  kept  entirely  straight, 
while  the  one  fonvurd  is  placed  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Hold- 
ing the  arms  as  illustrated,  force  the  entire  person  into  the  posi- 
tion of  the  dotted  lines,  five  times.  Tiiere  shuiild  be  no  motion  in 
the  shoulder  joiiiis.  The  cheat  is  pus/ted  far  forward,  and  the  shotd- 
den  drawn  lecll  buck.  These  directions  are  opplicable  to  all 
charging  exercises,  in  which  a  different  course  is  not  plainly 
indicated. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  charge  in  No.  12  is  exactly  aide- 
wise. 

Rise  to  the  perpendicular  agab,  stamp  the  right  foot,  llteil 
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ibe  left,  and  lastly  cbai^  out  od  the  left  side,  and  repeat  the 
performance  of  tlie  rigfat  aide,  five  times. 


Flsunia. 


JlguieH 


No.  13.  Rise  to  the  perpendicular,  stamp  Tvith  the  left  foot, 
then  with  the  right,  then  charge  out  as  shown  in  Fig.  13.  Un- 
der the  directions  given  in  Xo.  12,  sink  five  times. 

Same  on  the  left  side,  of  course  with  the  intermediate  stamp- 
ing. 

Ho.  14.  After  the  regular  stamping,  the  pnpU  should  chnrge 
in  the  manner  illustrated  in  Fig.  14. 

Sink  five  times.     Same  on  the  left  side. 

In  this,  aa  In  Figs.  12  and  13,  the  charing  ia  exactly  side- 
wise. 

No.  15.  Stand  npright,  hands  by  the  side.  B^se  the  right 
hand  as  shown  in  Fig.  15,  five  times.  Left  the  same.  Alter- 
nately and  simtdtancously,  five  times. 

In  this  the  arm  is  carried  up  with  a  quick,  strong  effort,  and 
arretted  at  the  horizontal  line,  precisely  as  if  it  had  struck  a 
rock.  Wlien  it  is  brought  back  to  the  side  again,  it  ie  with  the 
same  force  and  sudden  .arrest.  This  and  the  next  one  are  among 
the  most  severe  uf  the  dumb  bell  exercises. 

No.  16.     Assuming  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  16,  force  back 
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die  right  arm  as  seen  id  the  dotted  line,  five  times.     Left  the 

h 
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The  directions  ^en  in  Xo.  15,  in  regard  to  force  and  sadden 
arrest,  are  applicable  to  this  exercise. 

No.  17.  Beginning  as  in  No.  15,  with  the  arms  hanging, 
combine  the  two  exercises,  Nos.  15  and  16,  in  one  sweep,  reach- 
ing the  position  of  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  16.  Repeat  five  times. 
Left  hand  the  same.    Alternately  and  simultaneouslv,  five  times. 

No.  18.  Stand  upright,  arms  han^g.  Rdse  the  right  arm 
to  the  horizontal,  at  the  side,  with  the  palm  up.  Repeat  five 
times.  Left,  the  same.  Alternately  and  simultaneously,  fire 
times.     The  position  of  one  of  the  arms  is  seen  in  Fig.  17. 

No.  19.  Having  the  arms  extended  at  the  sides  as  shown  m 
Fig.  18,  raise  the  right  arm  to  the  position  seen  in  the  dotted 
line,  five  times.  Left,  the  same.  Alternately  and  simultaneous- 
ly, five  times. 

In  raising  the  dumb  bells  over  the  head,  be  careful  that  they 
are  in  such  a  position  that  when  the  two  are  up  together,  they 
are  exactly  horizontal  and  parallel  to  each  other. 

No.  20.  Beginning  as  in  No.  17,  arms  hanging,  combme 
Nos.  18  and  19,  in  one  sweep,  each  arm  five  times.  Alternate- 
ly and  simultaneously,  the  same. 


Figure  19. 

No.  21.  Standing  upright,  arms  hanging,  charge  into  the 
position  shown  in  Fig.  19 ;  remaining  thus,  thrust  the  arms  in 
front  in  a  horizontal  line,  five  times,  alternately  and  simultan- 
eously. Rising  to  the  perpendicular,  stamp  with  the  right  foot, 
then  the  left,  then  charge  out  with  the  left  foot,  and  repeat  the 
exercises  with  the  arms. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  figure,  that  the  leg  behind  is  kept  en- 
tirely atrajght  and  rests  on  the  toe.     The  special  point  in  this 
8  to  reach  ^e  dumb  bells  as  far  forward  as  possible. 


Figure  ai.  ngureai. 

No.  22.     Standing  as  represented  in  Fig.  20,  force  the  light 
arm  into  the  position  shown  in  the  dotted  line,  five  times.     Left 
the  same.     Alternately  and  simultaneously,  five  times. 
In  this  exercise  keep  the  body  as  erect  as  possible. 
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No.  23.  Having  the  arms  perpendicular  over  the  head,  per- 
form the  same  exercise  as  in  the  last  number,  with  right  hand, 
left  hand,  then  alternately  and  simultaneously. 

No.  24.  Placing  the  feet  in  the  position'  of  Fig.  21,  raise 
the  arms  with  great  force  from  the  hangipg  position  to  that  seen 
in  Fig.  21.  On  the  next  beat  bring  the  arms  to  the  position 
seen  in  Fig.  22  ;  on  the  next  to  that  seen  in  Fig.  23  ;  on  the 
next  beat  sweep  back  to  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  22  ;  then  to 
the  position  seen  in  Fig.  21.  Repeat  five  times.  Stamp  right 
and  left,  then  step  out  with  the  left  foot,  then  swing  the  arms 
over  the  head,  performing  the  same  exercise  on  the  left  side. 

In  this  exercise,  neither  arms  nor  legs  should  be  bent. 


Hgure  24.  Fi^rc  25. 

No.  25.  Stand  erect,  arms  horizontal  in  front  and  parallel 
to  each  other.  Carry  the  right  hand  backward  in  the  horizon- 
tal plane  {Fig.  24.)  as  far  as  possible  ;  return  it.  Repeat  ten 
times.  Left  the  same ;  alternately  and  simultaneously*  ten 
times. 

No.  26.  Standing  erect,  arms  hanging,  stamp  with  the  left 
foot ;  then  witli  the  right ;  then  charge  into  the  position  seen  in 
Fig.  25,  and  thrust  the  arms  in  a  direct  line  upward,  alternately 
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and  BiBHiltaoeffnsly,  ten  thncB.  Assuming  the  erect  position  drop 
the  arms  hj  the  aide,  stamp  the  right  foot,  then  the  left,  and 
chai^  out  on  the  ]efl  side ;  repeat  the  exercise  with  the  aims. 

In  this  exercise,  it  will  be  seen,  the  1^  behind  is  straiijht.  that 
charged  forward,  coosiderably  bent. 


Flgnnj  aa.  Figure  37.  Fljfiire  la. 

No.  27.  As  in  nearly  all  other  exercises,  begin  with  the  heels 
together,  body  erect,  chest  forward,  shoulders  back,  arms  liauging, 
dumb  bells  horizontal  and  parallel  to  each  other.  Step  diagon- 
ally backward  with  the  right  foot,  as  seen  in  Fig,  26,  and  repeat 
the  exercises  in  No.  26.     Same  with  the  left  foot. 

In  this  exercise  the  forward  leg  is  kept  straight,  that  behind 
is  bent  as  much  as  possible. 

No.  28.  Bells  on  tlie  chest.  Carry  the  right  arm  out  at 
the  side,  thrusting  it  as  far  back  as  possible  j  suddenly  bring  it 
back  to  the  chest  in  a  circle  as  if  grasping  a  large  body  standing 
in  front.  Bepeat  five  times.  Left  hand,  some.  Alternately 
and  simultaneously,  the  same. 

Id  this  exercise  the  arms  should  be  kept  in  the  horizontal 
plane,  and  should  in  the  performaacc  of  the  exercise  enclose  as 
large  an  armful  of  the  imaginary  objects  as  possible. 
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No.  29.  Standing  erect,  arms  hanging  at  the  side,  suddenly 
turning  the  body  to  one  side,  as  far  aa  jon  con  twist  it  without 
moving  the  feet,  carry  the  arms  to  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  27. 
Bring  them  back  to  the  sides,  while  at  the  same  time  you  bring 
the  body  to  the  first  position.  Swing  the  arms  up  on  the  other 
side,  and  so  continue,  alternating  twenty  times. 

No.  30.  Standing  erect,  arms  Hanging,  bring  the  bells  to 
the  chest,  then  to  the  fioor,  as  shown  in  the  dotted  line  in  Fig. 
28 ;  then  rising,  bring  the  dumb  bells  again  to  the  chest,  and 
on  the  next  beat  thrust  them  as  far  upward  as  possible,  rising 
on  the  toea ;  then  back  to  the  chest.     Bepeat  twenty  times. 


Q 
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No.  31.  Standing  erect,  dumb  bells  on  the  shoulders,  (not 
on  the  chest)  thrust  the  right  arm  out  at  the  side  aa  seen  in 
Fig.  29,  ten  times.  Left  the  same.  Alternately  and  simul- 
taneously the  some. 

No.  32.  Standing  erect,  arms  hanging,  carry  the  arms  to 
the  horizontal  in  front ;  then  to  the  position  over  the  head  seen 
in  Fig.  30 ;  now  down  tu  the  horizontal  agun,  and  then  to  the 
floor  as  seen  in  the  dotted  line.     Repeat  ten  times. 

Li  this  exerciie  there  miul  be  no  beading  at  the  kiues  or  elbows. 

No.  33.     Standing  erect,  arms  hanging,  charge  out  with  the 
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right  footy  and  sweep  the  left  arm  as  shown  in  Fig.  31 ;  on  the 


Figure  81* 

next  beat  return  to  the  first  position.     Kepeat  five  times, 
on  the  left  side.     Alternately,  five  times. 


Same 


Figare32. 

No.  34.     Standing  erect,  arms  hanging,  without  moving  the 
body,  carry  the  right  foot  out  side  wise,  lifting  it  from  the  floor. 
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and  bringing  it  back  to  the  other  foot,  without  bending  the 
knee,  five  times ;  then  charge  into  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  32, 
and  return  to  the  first  position,  five  times. 

The  arm  wliich  is  brought  over  the  head,  must  be  carried  m 
a  direct  line  from  the  side  to  the  position  over  the  head,  and 
not  brought  toward  the  front  of  the  body  in  its  passage  up  or 
down. 

GENERAL   DIRECTIONS. 

The  performers  cannot  be  too  careful  to  keep  the  feet  at  right 
angles  with  each  other  from  first  to  last,  and  in  no  ease  to  bend 
the  elbows  except  where  specific  directions  to  bend  them  are 
given.  The  body  is  to  be  kept  quite  erect  and  the  head 
drawn  far  back. 

I  may  add  that  the  dumb  bells  should  be  hung  up  on  the 
walls  on  little  bent  wires,  so  that  they  are  protected  from  the 
dust  of  tlie  fioor,  and  from  being  bruised  against  each  other  as 
when  tliey  are  tlirown  into  a  box. 

It  is  well,  if  the  expense  is  not  regarded,  to  make  the  dumb 
bells  of  rose-wood,  box-wood,  or  other  precious  woods,  and 
finish  them  beautifully.  The  interest  of  young  ladies  is  thereby 
greatly  enhanced. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  variety  of  exercises  with  dumb 
bells  may  esisily  be  made  much  greater,  but  I  believe  those  I 
have  given  are  the  best  possible  ones,  and  that  the  variety  is 
sufiSciently  complete. 
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PLAVS  FOR   UNION  AND  GRADED  80H0OUI. 
eSAlOCAB    SCHOOLS  DT  BOSTON. 


In  determining  on   the  size,  internal  arrangements,  and  equipment 
of  a  School-house,  regard  must  be  had  not  only  to  the  number  of  chil 
dren  to  be  accommodated,  but  to  their  age,  studies,  and  classification,  tha^ 
is,  to  the  character  and  aim  of  the  school  or  schools  to  be  provided  for. 

By  a  Union,  or  Graded  School,' was  originally  intended  a  school  in 
which  all  the  scholars  of  a  given  territory — usually  a  village,  or  other 
populous  municipality — before  accommodated  in  several  small  houses, 
were  brought  into  one  large  building,  and  there  distributed  into  different 
rooms,  or  grades  according  to  attainments,  so  as  to  bring  a  large  number 
of  pupils  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  in  a  few  and  the  same  studies,  un- 
der teachers  having  special  qualifications  for  each  grade ^ and  especially 
to  bring  the  young  children  by  themselves  under  female  teachers,  and  to 
facilitate  the  employment  of  the  same  class  of  teachers  as  assistants 
m  schools  designed  for  the  older  pupils.  In  the  more  populous  districts 
the  gradation  was  and  still  continues  more  minute,  and  by  degrees, 
school-houses  are  now  erected  specially  for  at  least  three  grades — al- 
though houses  designed  mainly  for  the  youngest  grade,  embrace  accom- 
modations for  the  next  highest,  and  houses  designed  for  the  oldest  pupils 
and  the  highest  grade  not  unfrequently  include  accommodation  for  the 
next  lowest 

But  in  edifices  designed  for  a  particular  grade,  regard  must  be  had  in 
the  internal  arrangement  to  the  different  plan  of  classifying  the  school  for 
the  purposes  of  instruction  and  government — and  particularly  to  this, — 
whether  there  shall  be  on  each  floor  one  large  room,  (or  two,  capable  of 
being  made  into  one  when  necessary,)  where  all  the  pupils  shall  be  prop- 
erly seated  for  study,  supervision  and  general  instruction  under  a  prin- 
cipal teacher,  with  smaller  room  to  which  the  several  classes  shall  retire 
for  purposes  of  recitation  to  assistants  selected  in  reference  to  their  special 
qualification  in  instruction ;  or  whether  the  floor  shall  be  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  rooms,  each  room  to  accommodate  only  as  many  pupils 
as  can  be  profitably  instructed  by  one  and  the  same  teacher — and  each 
room  to  constitute  a  separate  school,  except  that  all  are  to  be  subject  to 
the  supervision,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  occasional  visitation  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  Principal  teacher  of  the  whole  school. 

Tn  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  the  former  plan  prevailed  generally  in 
all  the  grammar  schools — until  the  organization  of  the  Quincy  school  in 
1848.  Since  that  date  the  size  of  the  houses  has  been  determined  by  the 
convenience  of  classifying  the  pupils  into  rooms,  each  capable  of  provid- 
ing from  fifty  to  sixty  with  separate  desk  and  chair,  and  he  school  has 
been  organized  so  as  to  have  a  special  teacher  for  each  room,  all  subor- 
dinate to  the  Principal — his  room  accommodating  the  same  number  of 
pupils,  in  which  he  is  allowed  an  assistant,  so  as  admit  of  his  visiting 
from  time  to  time  the  other  rooms,  or  classes  in  the  same  buildinpj. 
There  are  many  advantages  in  this  arrangement,  and  under  a  Principal, 
disposed  and  at  liberty  by  having  assistants  in  his  own  room  to  make 
himself  felt  in  governm^t  and  instruction  in  each  room — ^the  disadvant- 
ages of  not  having  all  the  pupils  of  the  same  school  under  the  eye,  voice 
and  personal  influence  of  the  superior  master,  are  in  a  measure  obviated. 
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Plan  and  Description  of  Bowdoin  Grammar  School-House. 

The  new  Bowdoin  School-house,  completed  in  184R  is  sitaated  on  Mjnrtit 
ftf^eet,  and  with  the  yard  occupies  an  area  of  a  boat  75  feet  by  68  feet,  bonnded 
or  each  of  the  four  sides  by  a  street.  It  is  built  of  brick  with  a  basement  story 
of  hammered  granite,  and  measures  75  feet  9  inches  extreme  len^h  by  54  feet  6 
inches  extreme  breadth — having  three  stories,  the  first  and  secona  bein?  13  feet, 
and  the  third,  15  feet  high  in  the  clear.  The  ground  descends  rapidly  from 
Myrtle  street,  thereby  securing  a  basement  of  15  feel  in  the  rear.  One  third  of 
which  is  finished  into  entries,  or  occupied  by  three  furnaces,  coal  bins,  ptimps, 
Ace,  and  the  remaining  two  thirds  is  open  to  the  yard,  thereby  affording  a  cot- 
ered  play-ground  for  the  pupils. 

The  tninl  story  is  finishea  into  one  hall  73  feet  long  by  38  feet  wide,  with  seats 
and  desks  for  180  pupils.  On  the  south  side  of  this  hall  there  are  two  recita- 
tion rooms,  each  lb  feet  b^  12  feet,  and  a  room  for  a  library,  dec  There  are 
three  rooms  of  the  same  size  on  the  two  floors  below. 

The  second  story  is  divided  into  two  rooms  by  a  partition  wall,  each  of  which 
is  35  feet  by  38,  and  accommodates  90  pupils,  and  so  connected  by  sliding  doors 
that  all  the  pupils  of  both  schools  can  be  brought  under  the  eye  and  voice  of  the 
teacher. 

The  first  story  corresponds  to  the  second,  except  there  are  no  sliding  doors  in 
the  partition,  and  no  connection  between  the  room  except  through  the  front 
entry.    The  two  rooms  on  this  floor  have  each  seats  and  aesks  for  100  pupils. 

Each  story  is  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  warmed  by  one  of  Chilson's  Fur- 
naces. In  each  furnace  the  air  chambers,  the  apertures  for  conducting  the  cold 
air  into  them,  and  the  flues  for  constructing  the  heated  air  into  the  rooms  in 
each  story,  being  all  large,  a  great  quantity  of  warm  air  is  constantly  mshins 
into  the  rooms,  and  the  ventilating  flues  or  ventiducts  being  so  constructed  ani 
arranged  that  the  air  of  the  rooms  will  be  frequently  changed,  and  that  a  pure 
and  healtlnr  atmosphere  will  at  all  times  be  found  in  each  of  these  rooms,  pro- 
vided the  (iimaces  are  properly  and  judiciou.<;ly  managed.  On  the  top  of  the 
building  there  are  two  of  Emerson's  large  ventilators,  connected  with  the  attic 
and  ventilating  flues,  through  which  the  impure  air  passes  out  into  the  atmos- 
phere above. 

To  accommodate  pupils  who  come  to  school  with  wet  feet  or  clothes,  there 
is  an  open  Are  in  a  grate  in  one  of  the  recitation  rooms. 

Each  room  is  famished  with  Wales'  American  School  Chair,  and  Ross's  Desf, 
and  both  desk  and  chair  are  in  material,  form  and  style,  as  aescribed  on  page 
202  and  205. 

This  is  a  school  for  girls  only,  and  consists  of  two  departments,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  Grammar  department,  and  the  other  the  Writing  department ;  the 
master  of  each  department  being  independent  of  the  other. 

The  number  of  assistant  fen^e  teachers  in  each  department  of  this  schoot, 
when  full,  will  be  four,  the  teachers  in  each  department  being  independent  of 
the  master  and  teacher  in  the  other. 

The  master  of  the  Grammar  department  and  two  of  his  assistants  will  occupy 
the  large  hall  in  the  third  story,  and  bis  other  two  assistants  will  occupy  one  of 
the  rooms  in  the  first  storjr. 

The  master  of  the  writmg  department  and  two  of  his  assistants  will  occupy 
the  rooms  in  the  second  story,  and  his  other  two  assistants  will  occupy  tlie 
other  room  in  the  first  story,  each  master  being  the  superintendence  of  his  own 
department 

The  school,  when  full,  will  be  divided  into  five  classes,  and  each  class  into 
two  divisions,  nearly  equal  in  numbers.  The  first  week  aAer  the  vacation  in 
August,  the  first  divi.^on  of  each  class  will  attend  in  the  grammar  department 
in  the  morning,  and  the  second  division  of  each  class  will  attend  in  the  writinr 
department ;  and  in  the  afkemoon,  the  second  division  of  each  class  will  attend 
in  the  grammar  department,  and  the  first,  in  the  writing  department  The  next 
week,  tnis  order  of  attendance  is  to  be  reversed,  and  mis*  alteration  is  to  cod- 
tinue  through  the  year,  the  weeks  of  vacation  not  being  counted. 

This  house  and  the  Glulncy  Grammar  School-house  are  built  after  designs  by 
Mr.  Biyant 


BOWDOIN  DRAIOUK  SCnOOL-HOUBK. 
PuH  or  FnuT  *>b  Swon  Plmb. 


A,  A,  Entrance  for  Pupils. 

B,  Dillo  lor  Teacher. 

C,  C,  Smdf  halls,  each  35  by  38  feet ; 
with  seals  and  desks  for  100  papils. 

D,  Sliding  door,  by  whinh  the  two 
rooms  OD  tbe  second  floor  are  duown 
into  oue. 

B,  Siody  ball,  12  feet  by  38. 

F,  P,  Two  recitation  rooms  on  each 
flocr,  16  feet  by  13. 

G,  Room  10  feei  by  IS,  forlibraiy,  ip- 
faratua,  lee     - 


H,  Bass'  desk,  and  Wales'  chair. 
P,  Teacher's  platforro  with  desk  fof 

teacher  and  assistants. 
S,  S,  Staircase  leading  to  second  anc 

thini  lloora. 
a.  Case  with  glass  doors  for  appufr 

c,  Close!  for  Teacher. 

g.  Grate. 

r.  Hot  air  register. 

r.  Fines  for  ventilailoD. 


Pi.ui  0*  Tmiu  Ploos. 
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Plan  and  Description  of  CIuinct  Grammar  School»Hoi»I| 

Boston. 

This  building,  which  was  commenced  in  1847,  and  dedicated  on  the  96th  of 
J«ne,  I84d,  is  situated  on  a  lot  90  feet  by  130  feet,  extending  from  Tyler  street 
to  Hudson  street. 

The  ground  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  exterior  dimensions  of  the  body 
being  80  feet  by  58  feet,  the  end  fronting  on  Tyler  street.  The  wings  are  12 
feet  ui  front  by  36  feet  deep.  It  is  four  stories  high,  with  a  basement  8  feet  in 
the  clear,  for  the  furnaces  and  fuel,  and  an  attic  for  gynmastic  exercises. 

Bach  wing  contains  a  front  and  back  entrance,  a  flight  of  stairs  iiom  the 
basement  to  the  attic,  and  a  room  on  each  floor  10  feet  by  11  feet,  connected 
with  a  school-room. 

The  fourth  story  of  the  body  is  finished  in  one  spacious  hall,  16  feet  hisih  in 
the  clear,  with  centre-pieces  and  a  cornice,  and  a  platform  at  each  end  22  feet 
by  11  feet,  and  22  inches  high.  It  is  furnished  with  settees  arranged  in  4  rows, 
sufficient  to  accommodate  TOO  children. 

The  third  floor  is  divided  by  a  corridor  8  feet  wide,  extending  across  the  main 
body  from  one  wing  to  the  other,  having  2  school-rooms  on  eacn  side. 

These  four  school-rooms  are  of  nearly  the  same  size,  averaging  about 
3U  feet  by  26  ^  feet,  and  13  feet  high.  Each  room  is  lighted  by  2  windows  at 
the  side,  and  2  at  the  end,  and  has  a  platform  for  the  teacher  24  feet  by  about  5|, 
with  one  end  towards  the  entrance  irom  the  corridor,  and  on  the  other  end  is 
placed  a  book-case  of  cherr}',  3^  feet  by  8  feet,  with  glazed  doors,  facing  thfl 
entrance. 

The  scholars'  desks  front  the  platform  and  the  windows  on  the  side  of  the 
building,  and  are  separated  by  aisles  1  foot  and  4  inches  wide.  They  are  2  fee  t 
in  length,  made  of  cherry-wood,  and  varnished  and  sunported  by  cast  iron 
stands.    J.  L.  Ros.^  maker.    Each  scholar  has  a  desk  by  himself. 

The  chair  is  made  by  Mr.  Wales,  of  Boston.  It  has  a  scroll  back  and  cast 
iron  support. 

Each  room  accommodates  56  pupils,  one  desk  and  chair  being  placed  on  a 
small  movable  platform  for  a  monitor. 

The  rooms  are  lined  with  composition  blackboards  34  feet  wide,  2  feet  from 
the  floor.  ^ 

The  school-rooms  which  have  not  small  rooms  attached,  are  tyrovided  with 
closets  for  the  children's  clothes.  There  are  2  sinks  in  the  corriaor,  with  con- 
veniences for  introducing  Cochiluate  water.  The  description  of  this  atory  will 
answer  for  the  two  below  it,  as  the  first  three  are  essentially  the  same. 

The  windows  are  furnished  with  inside  blinds,  having  revolving  vlats,  so  that 
the  ligH>t  may  be  regulated  with  great  ease. 

Tne  building  is  warmed  by  4  furnaces  placed  in  the  basement,  2  being  placed 
at  the  middle  of  each  end,  each  being  intended  to  warm  the  three  rooms  inmie- 
diately  over  it,  the  cast  iron  chinmies  being  relied  upon  for  heating  the  hall. 

Emerson's  system  of  ventilation  has  been  introduced  since  the  building  was 
finished,  each  room  having  a  separate  air-durt  to  the  roof,  14  inches  by  14  inches. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  the  Boston  Philosophical  set,  by  J.  M.  Wightman, 
Eayrd  and  Fairbanks'  globe,  2  sets  of  Pelton's  Outline  Maps,  and  one  oi 
Miichell's. 

A  library  costing  $200  has  been  furnished  by  the  donation  of  Mayor  Gluincy. 

To  protect  the  desks  from  injury,  the  slate-frai^es  are  all  required  to  be  cov- 
ered with  cloth,  and  each  scholar  is  to  provide  hiinself  with  a  convenient  box  to 
contain  his  pen,  pen-wiper,  per.cils,  rubber,  &c.  Each  desk  has  an  inkstand 
sunk  into  the  right-hand  corner,  with  a  revolving  metalic  cover. 

The  building  is  calculated  for  but  one  school,  and  is  at  present  occupied  by 
but  one,  the  organization  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  arrangement  and  constmc- 
tion  of  the  house.  When  the  organization  is  complete,  the  school  will  be 
divided  into  4  classes,  each  class  containing  168  scholars,  and  each  class  into  3 
divisions.  At  present  the  3  lower  classes  contain  two  divisions  each,  and  the 
first  class  3. 

Cn  tlie  3rd  floor  are  the  first  division  of  the  first  class  under  the  instruction  oi 
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Ihe  Principal,  and  the  several  dJTisloDs  of  lh«:2il  class  Instraeiedbrassistaiin; 
On  the  lid  fluor  is  ihe  ^1  division  of  Lhe  1st  clax.s  insiruclcd  by  the  sub-mas- 
ter, wiih  the  several  divlsiuDs  ul'  Lhe  3a  class  under  asslsinmsi  and  ihcushei 
lakes  lhe  3rd  division  ol  the  Isi  class,  with  ihe  sevcial  divisions  of  lhe  4ih  class 
on  lhe  1st  floor.  By  ihis  arran^meni  the  govemmenl  is  rendered  cuinpara- 
livelv  easy.  1'he  whole  tchoul  is  brouglii  logeibei  in  the  hall  liir  devuuonal 
»ervices,  and  other  geueial  e: *—" 


Flui  of  Pint  Floor. 

A,  A,  Front  Door. 

B,  B,  Mntries. 

C,  Corridor  or  Hall. 

T,  T,  T,  T,  Teachers'  Platform  34  feel  by  h(. 

r,  r,  r,  r,  Hot-air  flues. 

r,  f,  v,  D,  Preston's  Ventilators  for  controlling  the  flues  in  the  paitilion  waO, 
which  commanlcate  viih  Ihe  iron  smoke  pipes  near  the  lop  of  the  building. 
This  plan  is  adopted  in  the  first  story  only. 

(,  e,  t,  e.  Indicates  the  localion  of  the  floes  of  Emeraoa'a  Yentllatoi*  in  tb* 
tecond,  third  and  fourth  stories. 


lYA 


Closets 
[oKta  to  fcet  bj  11  bet. 
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It  18  to  be  feared  there  are  Dot  many  communitiefl,  even  in  New  En^ 
laiiQ.  where  the  Chief  Magistrate,  elected  annually  by  the  peopie,  would 
have  the  courage  to  utter  the  following  noble  sentimentB,  spoken  by 
Mayor  duincy,  at  the  dedication  of  the  duincy  Grammar  Scbool-housej 
June  26,  lS4d. 

As  Chairman  of  the  "  City  Fathers."  e  did  not  hesitate  to  stand  there  and 
l«»ll  the  lax-paying  community  that  they  had,  in  this  manner,  just  expended 
S*200,(K)0  of  their  money ;  and  he  was  confident  the  question  would  not  li 
asked,  Why  spend  so  much  1  Why  spend  more  for  popular  education  in  the 
ciiv  of  Boston,  than  is  expended  in  the  whole  of  Great-Britain  1 

tie  said,  if  but  once  in  a  century,  a  little  being  should  be  sent  into  this  world, 
of  most  delicate  and  beautiful  structure,  and  we  were  told  that  a  wonderful 
principle  pervaded  every  part  of  it,  capable  of  unlimited  expansion  and  hap- 
piness, capable  of  being  fitted  to  associate  with  angels  and  becoming  the  friend 
of  God:  or  if  it  should  receive  a  wrong  bias,  of  growing  up  in  enmity  against 
him,  and  incurring  everlasting  misery,  coula  any  expense  of  education  which 
would  contribute  to  save  from  such  misery  and  elevate  to  such  happiness,  be 
too  much  1  But,  instead  of  one  such  little  being,  24,000  were  now  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  '*  City  Fathers,"  and  their  education,  in  this  world,  will  deter- 
mine their  future  destinv, — of  companionship  with  angels,  or  with  tne  degraded 
wretched,  enemies  of  God. 

If  the  community  had  no  responsibilitv  in  the  matter,  how,  he  asked,  could 
it  spend  monev  better  than  in  educating  these  children  1  But  they  would  soon 
control  the  afrairs  of  Boston,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Nor  would  their  influence  slop  here.  "No  man  liveth  for  himself"  Elach  ol 
thc^e  children  would  form  a  centre  of  widening  influence.  who58c  circumference 
mif^ht  yet  embrace  millions  of  minds,  and  extend  throngn  unnumbered  centu- 
ries. 

Here,  unlike  other  countries,  every  restraint  to  individual  elevation  is  thrown 
off.  All  have  the  most  perfect  liberty  that  can  be  enjoyed,  without  infringing 
upon  the  rif,'hts  of  others  How  important  then,  that  each  child  should  be  ed- 
ucated to  understand  his  rights,  and  the  principles  and  habits  of  self'G<wer%- 
ment. 

We  are  all,  said  he,  in  a  partnership,  and  if  one  of  these  little  partners  suf- 
fers in  his  character,  the  whole  community  suffer  in  consequence. 

He  believed  that  nearly  half  of  the  400' boys  in  that  school  were  not  Ameri- 
cans. Many  of  their  parents  were  not  fitted  for  the  duties  of  a  Republic.  But 
ihese  children,  educated  side  by  side  with  our  own,  would  learn  self-govern- 
ment, and  be  trained  to  become  worthy  citizens  of  this  free  countnr. 

It  seemed,  he  said,  the  design  of  Providence  tp  mix  races;  and  this  influx 
of  foreigners  might  constitute  the  very  elements  necessary  to  give  to  American 
character  its  highest  excellence.  Standing  on  such  a  moral  elevation,  as  Bos- 
ton did,  they  felt  it  a  duty  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all,  and  thus  present 
to  the  whole  country,  models  of  popular  education. 

These  schools  are  justly  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  city ;  and  the  senti- 
ment with  which  they  are  universally  regarded  is  beautifully  embodied 
in  the  following  extract  from  an  address  by  George  S.  Hillard,  Esq. 

The  schools  of  Boston  are  the  best  jewels  in  her  crown.  If  I  were  asked  by 
an  intelligent  stranger  to  point  out  to  him  our  most  valued  possessions,  I  would 
show  to  him — not  our  railroads,  our  warehouses,  filled  with  the  wealth  of  ail 
the  earth,  our  ships,  our  busy  wharves  and  marts,  where  the  car  of  commerce 
is  ever  "  thundering  loud  with  her  ten  thousand  wheels,"  but  1  would  carry  him 
to  one  of  our  public  schools,  would  show  him  its  happy  and  intelligent  chil- 
dren, hushed  into  reverent  silence  at  their  teacher's  word,  or  humming  over 
their  tasks  with  a  sound  like  that  of  bees  in  June.  I  would  tell  him  that  here 
was  the  foundation  on  which  our  material  prosperity  was  reared,  that  here 
were  the  elements  from  which  we  constructea  the  State. 

Here  are  the  fountains  from  which  flow  those  streams  which  make  glad  our 
land.    The  schools  of  Boston  are  dear  to  my  heart.    Though  I  can  have  no 

eirsonal  and  immediate  interest  in  them;  though  no  child  on  earth  calls  me 
iher;  yet  most  gladly  do  1  contribute  to  their  support,  according  to  my  sub- 
stance; and  when  I  see  a  father's  eyes  filled  with  pleasant  tears  as  he' hears 
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the  mnsic  of  his  child's  voice  linked  to  some  strain  of  poetry  or  burst  of  elo- 
quence, I  can  sympathize  in  the  feeling  in  which  I  cannot  share.  May  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  rest  upon  our  schools.  They  are  an  object  worthy  of  all 
effbrus  and  sacrifices.  We  should  leave  nothing  undone  which  may  tend  to 
make  them  more  excellent  and  more  useful.  For  thi.s.  we  should  gather  into 
our  own  stores  all  the  harvest  of  experience  which  nave  been  reaped  from 
other  soils.  The  present  is  an  age  of  progress.  The  claims  of  humanity  are 
DOW  beginning  to  be  heard  as  they  never  were  before.  The  movements  in 
favor  of  Peace,  of  Anti-Slavery,  of  Temperance,  of  Education,  of  Prison  Dis- 
cipline, all  spring  from  the  same  root —  a  sense  of  sympath]^  and  brotherhood. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  is  reddening  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  1  Higher  yet  may  that  light  ascena,  till  its  golden  shafts  have 
pierced  the  deepest  valleys  of  ignorance  and  sin!  Let  us  not  stand  idly  on 
the  brink,  while  the  tide  of  improvement  sweeps  by  us,  but  boldly  launch  our 
bark  upon  the  stream. 

We  live  in  a  community  ready  to  discern  and  to  do  that  which  is  right.  It 
should  be  a  source  of  gratitude  to  us  that  our  lot  is  cast  on  a  spot,  where  every 
good  and  worthy  faculty  may  find  appropriate  work  to  do.  When  I  behold 
this  city  that  we  love,  seated  upon  her  tnple  throne  of  hills  with  her  mural 
crown  of  spires  and  domes  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air,  when  I  remember 
how  much  of  that  which  embellishes  and  dignifies  life  is  gathered  under  those 
roofs,  I  feel  that  he  has  not  lived  in  vain  who  has  contributed,  even  in  the 
smallest  measure,  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Boston.  And  how  can 
we  do  this  more  effectually  than  by  watching  over  her  schools. — by  making 
them  as  nearly  perfect  as  human  institutions  can  bet  For  this  object  let 
neither  wealth  nor  toil  be  spared.  Here  are  fountains  of  life;  as  they  are,  so 
will  its  issues  be.  The  chila  is  father  to  the  man.  Make  our  schools  all  that 
they  can  be,  and  all  that  they  should  be,  and  we  shall  give  to  the  prosperity  of 
our  beloved  city  a  permanence  like  that  of  moral  truth.  It  will  become  an 
inevitable  necessity,  like  that  which  compels  the  heart  of  man  to  love  what  is 
lovely,  and  venerate  what  is  venerable. 

The  following  statistics  arc  taken  from  the  "  Third  Annual  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schoola^  (Nathan  Bishop^  Esq.,)  of  the 
City  of  Boston,^^  submitted  Dec.  29,  1853. 

Eatimated  cost  of  all  the  Public  School  Eatatet  to  May  lat,  1853. 

1.  Cost  of  the  Latin  and  English  High  School  Estate,  and  of  the 
unprovements  on  the  same, $82,151.51 

2.  Cost  of  all  the  Grammar  School  Estates,  and  of  the  improve- 
ments on  the  same, 797,848.49 

3.  Cost  of  all  the  Primary  School  Estates,  and  of  the  improve- 
ments on  the  same, 448,500.00 

Total  cost  of  all  the  Public  School  Estates, $1,358,500.00 

Meana  and  Coat  of  aupporting  Public  Schools. 

The  City  receives  annually,  from  the  State  School  Fund,  about,         $5,500.00 
The  remainder  of  the  means  for  supporting  the  Public  Schools 
w  drawn  from  the  City  Treasury,  which  is  replenished  by  the  an- 
nual tax  and  by  other  sources  of  income.     During  the  last  twelve 
-  years,  21  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  dty  expenditures  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  Public  Schools. 
In   the  year  1853,   the  expenses  of  the  School  Department 

amounted  to, 329,800.20 

Vix.,  for  Grammar  Schools— salaries  of  teachers, 130,531 .18 

**       "         »*  "  incidental  expenses, 35,849.82 , 

"      "        <<  "  new  buildings  and  alterations, 42,991.00 

"      "    Primary  Schools — salaries  of  teachers, 62,508.33 

«       «         »*  **  incidental  expenses, 22,231 .46 

u      u        u  ti  buildings, 35,823.09 


^Qg  BCHOOL  ARCHri'ECTtKE. 

After  a  variety  of  experiments  in  school  architectore.  the  School 
Committee  of  Boston  have  adopted  the  internal  arrangemeotfl  of  the 
duincy  Grammar  School,  as  the  best  adapted  to  t^iat  organization 
which  affords  the  greatest  facilities  of  instruction  and  government  in 
this  class  of  schools.  Although  we  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  without 
qualification  the  views  taken  of  the  subject,  we  give  below  extracts  trom 
the  First  Semi-Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
(Nathan  Bishop.  Esq.)  in  which  the  grounds  of  this  preference  are  set 
forth. 

The  proper  nve  of  a  scbool-honse  in  a  lari^  city,  where  the  popolatioo  is  dense, 
must  be  determiDed  by  the  Dtunber  of  pupils  required  in  one  building  in  order  to 
make  the  be§t  cUunfication.  By  claasification  is  meant,  the  putting  together  of 
as  many  scholars  as  one  teacher  can  instruct  well  into  one  dirision  or  group. 
Experience  has  shown  that  between  fifty  and  sixt)*,  all  being  about  equally  ad- 
vanced in  their  several  studies,  can  be  well  taught  by  one  teacher.  The  best 
classitication  of  pupils  in  schools  is  nothing  more  than  a  wise  application  of  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  which  has  done  so  much  to  advance  and  to  per- 
fect the  various  branches  of  industry.  A  division  of  labor,  made  on  the  right 
principle,  always  increases  the  facilities  of  performing  the  process,  or  improves  the 
quality  of  the  article  made,  and  not  nnfreqnently  accomplishes  both  these  objects 
at  the  same  time.  It  must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  simply  a  di- 
vision of  lalxjr  which  has  effected  such  wonderful  improvements  in  every  depart- 
ment of  business  carried  on  in  the  civilized  world  ;  but  it  is  a  division  of  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  labr>r,  on  such  a  principle  as  will  enable  the  persons  engagcii  in  it  to 
perform  more  of  it  in  a  given  time  without  additional  effort,  and  to  do  it  as  well 
as  thev  could  before,  or  even  better. 

Aetual  expiTience  has  shown,  in  many  instanci-s,  that  a  school  containing  eight 
hundred  pupils  can  be  classitied  to  better  advant;ige  than  one  containing  any 
smaller  number.  A  school  of  this  size  can  be  managed  with  but  little  more  labor 
on  the  part  of  the  principal  than  is  required  for  one  only  half  as  lai^.  If  the 
difference  in  the  attainments  of  the  children  in  each  division  be  so  small  that  they 
can  with  a^lvantage  study  the  same  lessons,  then  the  teacher  may  instruct  tliem 
alt^igether  in  some  recitations  and  exercises,  and,  for  the  others,  he  may  separate 
them  into  two  Si^ctions ;  and,  while  he  is  hearing  one  recite  a  lesson,  the  other 
may  be  preparing  for  the  next  recitation  ;  and  so  on,  for  every  school-day  in  the 
yeiir,  the  teacher  can  give  one  half  of  hU  time  to  one  section,  and  one  half  to  the 
other ;  and  in  this  way  each  pupil  will  receive  a  greater  amount  of  pergonal  in- 
struction and  assistance  from  his  teacher  than  on  any  other  plan  of  dividing  the 
labor  of  teaching  a  large  school. 

The  teacher,  having  but  few  branches  pursued  in  his  division,  has  ample  time 
to  make  thorough  preparation  to  explain  and  illustrate  all  difficult  points  in  every 
lesson.  Having  sufficient  time,  also,  for  hearing  the  recitations  of  his  pupils,  a 
good  teacher  can  awaken  in  his  class  a  degree  of  mental  activity  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowle<lge,  which  will  lend  to  their  intellects  the  best  discipline,  while  it  enlarges 
the  fiehls  of  their  vision  on  the  different  branches  of  study.  He  will  also  have 
time  to  throw  around  the  more  important  facts  and'prinoiples  in  the  text-books 
such  remarks  and  illustrations  as  will  attract  and  secure  the  attention  of  his 
scholars,  and  impress  upon  their  minds  a  well-defined  idea  of  each  leading  fact  <Nr 
principle  by  itself;  and  then  he  may  group  them  together  into  one  larger  view, 
showing  their  connection  with  the  general  subject,  and  making  them  throw  some 
light  on  what  has  gone  before,  or  prepare  the  way  for  what  comes  after,  in  the 
study  under  examination. 

The  following  "  Specipication  of  materials  to  be  provided,  and  labor 
performed,  in  the  erection  of  a  Grammar  School-house,"  drawn  up  by 
Joseph  R.  Richards,  architect,  embodies  the  latest  improvements  adopted 
by  the  School  Committee  of  Boston. 
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Specifications  for  a  Grammar  School. 

Deacriplion. 

The  building  is  to  \)e  of  brick,  it  is  U>  measure  sixty  feet  by  eighty  feet  above  the  un 
derpinning,  and  to  contain  three  finished  stories  ;  the  first  and  second  each  twelve  feet 
high,  and  the  third  story  fourteen  feet  hij^h,  in  tlie  clear.  The  roof  is  to  have  an  incli- 
nation of  twenty-nine  degrees  from  each  side  of  the  building,  inteniectin(^  in  a  ridge; 
there  is  to  l>e  an  observatory  or  lielfry  immediately  upon  the  center  of  the  ridge  9i  by  9^ 
feel  octagonal  form,  and  thirteen  feet  in  height  to  top  of  roof;  the  cellar  will  be  eight 
feet  deep  in  the  clear.  The  lot  of  land  is  to  be  inclosed  with  a  brick  wall  on  two  sides, 
and  with  an  iron  fence  on  live  front  end  ;  the  spnce  in  the  rear  is  to  l)e  divided  into  yards 
by  hoard  fences,  and  to  contain  a  block  of  privies  against  the  rear  line  of  the  estate. 
The  first  floor  of  the  huiding  is  to  set  four  feet  al»ore  tiie  level  of  the  street  aidewalL 
The  building  is  to  set  back  from  the  front  line  of  the  lot  of  land  ten  feet. 

Etcavating. 

Tlie  dirt  and  rubbish  is  to  be  dug  out  for  the  cellar  and  cellar  walls,  and  all  trenches 
and  footings  for  the  vaults  and  the  drains  and  cesspools,  as  required ;  and  all  that  is  not 
required  for  grading  uu  the  lot,  is  to  be  removed  from  the  premises.  The  yards  are  all 
to  l)e  filled  and  gradea  up  to  the  level  of  the  cellar  flooring,  with  good  gravel,  where 
below  the  same. 

Chranile  Foundatitm*. 

Each  of  the  walls  are  to  have  a  Iwttom  course,  three  feet  long,  eighteen  inches  deep, 
and  two  feet  wide,  laid  crosswise  of  the  trenches;  upon  the  same  is  to  be  laid  a  stone 
wall,  eighteen  inches  thick,  built  with  square  split  granite  blocks,  laid  in  centent  mortar, 
faced  on  tlie  in.side,  and  thoroughly  whitewasll^d.  Good  andsufllcient  foundations  are 
to  L>e   laid  lor  the  steps,  coal  hoals,  walls  of  the  privies,  and  furnaces. 

The  underpinning  of  the  four  Wcillsof  the  building,  the  steps,  platforms  and  thresholds, 
gate  thresholds,  and  fence  stones,  caps  and  sills  to  cellar  windows,  privy  thresholds, 
curbs  to  vaults,  covers  to  yard  ces.spo4>l8,  are  all  to  lie  of  even  colored  granite,  free  from 
rusi,  sup,  or  flaws  ;  fine  liurumered  where  directed;  and  set  in  lime  mortar,  cramped, 
leaded,  and  {lointed,  us  required  and  directed.  Iron  strainers  are  to  be  tilled  to  the  cess- 
pool covers,  with  a  movable  cover,  and  three  stone  movable  covers  are  to  be  fitted  to  the 
Vaults,  having  strong  iron  rings  fitted  thereto.  Properly  fit  a  cold  air  box  to  the  outside 
wall,  with  a  grating  on  the  outside  thereof. 

Siuidatone. 

There  are  to  lie  caps  and  sills  to  all  the  windows  of  the  building,  and  caps  to  the 

Srivy  doors,  of  freestone,  rubbed  on  the  three  fronts,  and  tooled  on  the  rear  front ;  the 
rst  and  second  story  caps  are  to  be  moulded  according  to  the  full  size  drawing. 

Brickumrk. 

Back  up  the  underpinning  of  the  four  walls,  so  as  to  make  a  total  thickness  of  twenty 
inches  to  the  same.  The  four  exterior  walls,  are  to  be  in  two  thicknesaes,  of  eight  inches 
each,  with  an  air  space  of  four  inches  between  them,  built  up  the  whole  height  of  the 
building  to  the  roof  boarding;  and  a  neat  facia  fitted  to  the  cornice.  The  outside  fac- 
ing of  three  side  walls  are  to  be  laid  with  the  first  quality  of  pressed  bricks,  properly 
tied  to  the  walls  everj  seventh  course  by  "  angular  brick  ties.''  The  interior  walls  are 
each  to  be  twelve  inches  thick,  laid  from  the  bottom  course  to  the  underside  of  the  atiic 
flooring.  The  outside  walls  of  the  privies,  are  to  be  laid  eight  inches  thick  each, 
and  seven  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  the  partition  walls  four  inches  thick.  The  yard 
walls  are  each  to  l>e  twelve  inches  thick,  and  eight  feet  high  above  the  sidewalk  level, 
commenced  on  solid  stone  foundations  below  ground.  The  above  are  all  to  be  laid  in 
the  I>e8t  lime  mortar.  The  vaults  to  be  laid  in  cesspool  form,  and  the  drains,  cesspools 
are  to  be  laid  in  cement  mortar  of  the  best  quality.  The  cellars  are  to  i>e  paved  with 
uniform  hard  bricks  all  over  their  surfaces.  The  exterior  walls  are  to  be  tied  together 
at  suitable  distances  ;  the  ventilators  are  to  be  laid  partly  in  the  wall,  fourteen  by  eigh- 
teen inches  each,  smoothly  plastered ;  the  iron  chimneys  are  to  be  recessed  in  the  entry 
walls  and  connected  therewith  ;  the  vaults  are  to  be  «iix  feet  deep;  the  yard  walls  are 
to  be  capped  with  stone,  set  in  cement.  All  the  brickwork  is  to  be  built  with  the  best 
hard  burnt  brick. 

Lathing  and  Plastering. 

The  ceilings  of  the  three  stories  are  to  be  lathed  and  plastered  ;  the  several  walls  are 
to  be  plastered  on  the  walls  without  lathings,  with  a  stout  coat  of  lime  and  hair  mortar, 
and  finished  smoothly  with  lime  putty ;  the  whole  work  to  be  done  neat  and  true  ;  a 
coat  of  lime  and  hair  mortar  is  to  nnish  on  the  walls  of  the  privies  and  the  ceilings  also. 

Slating. 

The  roof  of  the  building  is  to  be  slated  with  the  best  of  wide  ladies  slates,  laid  not 
exceeding  6J  inches  to  the  weather,  put  on  with  composition  nails,  and  properly  secured 
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vnb  ftMiuBfji  o^'  lead,  3jf  Dv.  to  tike  wraan  foot ;  is  heavy  axae,  Mnppcd 
tJw  rwifea,  aad  w^xra&t  tLe  «c«rjfo  p>eritctij  ti^x 

Jnm  waHu  imd  ImddeiU^M, 

Tutrt  is  to  be  aa  opru^  t«tste<l,  riianMrad  fon&ed.  wnnght  ifoo  pa2i=f  to 
the  c«!lar  window*,  wftb  a  bearyfraibe  attached.  Tbereare  :o'^  c«o*tact  uca* 
at  9:*cu  door.  Tbere  is  to  be  a  Moot  ijoa  miow  fendei  n.&m&$  arooz/i  12«  i-oTi^^  oa 
U$t  rpA^  conftin%  50  cents  per  f-MC.  An  iron  feoce,  in  cost  f3  per  Li:«eal  5oaL  is  *.;^  :« 
nad^r  and  %et  op  complete,  wita  two  f«te«  tkuoir  ackd  faatex^ed  across  i^  iiroci  ezii  of 
tr*e  ^  witn  (our  iron  prists,  securely  set.  leaded,  abd  fasteacd  ;  tzje  nles  are  eatrc.  to 
kav  a  kicii.  The  ends  of  tcie  feoce  are  to  Le  ^tened  to  a  s:o&e  yag:,  yUuxc  a:  izm 
tbtU  *A  itjf.  Side  walls. 

Tr*e  ii*jildiiij(  committee  will  proride  ibr  the  furnaces,  iron  smoke  pipes.  Tex:r:~!a*.on. 
sikd  furnace  re|psters,  axid  bot  air  pipes  complete  ;  set  :Le  saoie  as  directed.  Set  ^zA 
iritn^'jce  suc^i  water  pipes  in  tbe  tMiiIdin^  as  may  r^e  reqoire<i,  the  t/ciidio;  comiai;:ee 
furnistani;  such,  and  all  ti^  furnaces.  Ti;e  committee  »iii  alao  proruie  sucx*  dra.z;s 
and  csijse  sucb  cesspools  to  be  laid  as  may  ue  rt-qui red. 

An  iron  cornice  »itli  modiilions  is  to  be  set  entirely  around  the  building.  cosCicz 
$2.;V)  per  lineal  foot ;  tl*e  ^tttrof  the  building  is  to  be  made  tnerein ;  t:^  w:«u!e  to  i« 
brace*/ snd  properly  fastened  to  the  wall.  There  are  to  be  four  conductors  to  t:^  buijd.a£, 
each  friur  inclies  in  diameter,  of  18  oi.  cold  rolled  copper,  put  up.  connected  » ith  the  ic:- 
lers,  and  led  off  in  a  proper  manner  with  heary  goose  necks,  and  3)  inch  p^pes  at  'r.e 
brMtorn  to  lead  water  into  the  drain.  To  be  two  copper  conductors  and  a  copper  s^nitT  to 
Ifje  uUtck.  of  pnries.  The  roof  of  the  pn«  les  and  otjserraiory  are  to  be  oorered  witn  sheet 
X  X  tin,  lapped,  soldered  and  finished  in  the  best  possible  manner  and  warranted  t«^nL 

Carptntry  and  Framing. 

The  roofs  and  floors  are  to  be  framed  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  dra wines,  with 
goof)  sound  lumber,  and  timber  of  the  foilowine  dimensions.  Pnncipal  floor  joists,  o( 
spruce,  3X15  inches  ;  trimmers  and  hcraders,  of  spruce,  6Xl5incbes  ;  priry  floor  joists, 
of  Mpruce,  3X6  inches ;  attic  ceiling  joists,  of  spruce,  between  tresses.  2X6  inches  ;  tie 
lieatrisof  rr>of,  of  pine,  9X12  inches;  truss  rafters  of  pine.  9X12  inches;  purlines  of 
spruce,  HXH  inches  ;  small  rafters  of  spruce,  20  inches  apart,  3X5  inches  ;  wall  plates, 
of  hpruce,  3X9  inches  ;  rid^e  plank,  2X10.  The  floor  joists  are  to  be  worked  to  a  mould 
rniwrirrig  1  inch,  they  are  toltavea  fair  bearing  of  4  inche»on  the  walls,  at  each  end,  and 
to  U-  placed  not  exceeding  15  inches  apart,  from  center  to  center  of  each,  and  hnd^e^j 
«%ith  two  rows  of  cross  bridging.  The  roof  tresses  are  to  be  fitted  with  wrought  iron 
1m>Iih,  1  inch  in  diameter,  with  heads,  screws,  waslier  and  nuts,  and  footines,  bolts  aItK> 
o\  same  size.  There  is  to  be  a  lintal  4X8  inches  orer  every  opening  in  the  walls  that 
rcqiiirf!  it,  and  under  the  **  withs  '^of  the  privies,  having  a  fair  bearing  of  eight  inches  at 
the  end. 

Boarding  and  Furring. 

The  under  flrx>rs  of  the  rooms,  entries,  and  platforms,  and  privies  and  the  roofs,  are 
to  It*"  laid  with  No.  3  pine  boards,  machine  planed,  matched,  and  well  nailed. 

The  ceilings  and  stairways  of  the  three  stories  are  to  be  furred  with  three  inch  fur- 
rings,  of  sound  seasoned,  dry  pine  boanis,  spaced  for  five  nailings  to  a  lathe.  Nail 
thcni  with  tenpeunics.  Put  on  three-fourth  inch  grounds  for  finish,  and  irons  for  cor- 
ners and  angles.  There  are  to  be  two  strips  of  furring  for  hanging  charts  thereto,  ex- 
tending entirely  round  each  of  the  school-rooms,  as  directed. 

Cold  Air  Bomea  and  Ventilating  Flues. 

There  is  to  he  a  separate  flue  for  each  furnace,  12X20  inches  clear,  made  of 
thoroughly  seasoned  pine  boards,  smoothed  on  the  inside  and  put  together  with  two  inch 
screws;  there  is  to  be  a  valve  and  handle  to  each.  The  ventilating  flues  are  to  have  a 
valve  und  a  handle  ;  they  are  to  be  mafic  of  thoroughly  seasoned  pine  boards,  smoothed 
inside  and  outside  and  put  together  with  screws.  There  is  to  be  a  separate  one  for 
each  8<*hool-room,  and  each  block  of  ten  privies ;  fitted  with  blind  openings  or  registers 
at  the  floor  and  ceiling,  arranged  as  shown  uoon  plans,  and  as  now  completed  in  most 
of  the  school  houses  recently  erected  by  the  City  of  Boston.  The  ventilating  flues  are 
to  be  connected  with  two  roof  ventilators,  largest  size,  arranged  as  directed.  There  are 
to  l>e,two  roof  ventilators  over  the  privies. 

Windows  and  Blinds. 

All  the  windows  of  the  three  stories  are  to  have  double  box  frames,  hard  pine  pulley 
stiles,  &c.  The  sashes  are  to  l)e  made  of  pine  1}  inches  thick,  moulded,  coped,  and 
lipped.  They  are  all  to  be  double  hune  with  the  best  of  white  window  lines,  iron  pul 
leys,  steel  pintcis  and  round  iron  weights  of  accurate  balance.  All  the  sashes  are  to 
be  fastened  with  strong  bronzed  sash  fastenings  to  cost  S4.50  per  dozen.  All  the  win- 
dows of  the  three  stories  are  to  be  fitted  with  li  inch  framed  blinds,  eight  parts  to  each 
window,  hung  and  fastened  complete  with  iron  butt  hinges  and  bronze  hooks,  staple* 
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uid  rosewood  knobs,  and  to  fold  into  flat  boxings.  They  are  all  to  finish  with  U  inch 
iwulded  architraves,  6  inches  wide,  plain  janibM,  sofita,  and  stools.  The  cellar  windows 
are  to  be  made  with  plank  frames  rcliaied  for  the  sHshes,  and  to  have  double  sashes 
hung  to  the  tops  of  the  frames,  fastened  with  strong  iron  buttons  and  fitted  with  catches 
to  bold  them  open  when  desired.  Each  privy  is  to  have  a  movable  window  in  its 
door.    The  observatory  windows  are  to  be  double  hung  and  fastened. 

Doers. 

The  outside  doors  are  to  he  2i  inches  thick,  all  other  doors  in  the  building  are  to  be 
two  inches  thick,  made  with  four  panels  each,  hung  with  two  four  inch  butt  hin^^cit.  and 
fastened  with  mortice  locks  and  knobs,  to  cost  ^2.50  each,  and  with  catches,  Ixilts,  min- 
eral knobs,  bronze  trimmings,  and  small  duplicate  ke^s.  The  outside  doors  nre  to  l)e 
fastened  with  lever  locks  of  the  best  quality,  with  mineral  knoint  and  small  duplicate 
keys.  The  privy  doors  are  to  l>e  two  feet  by  six  feet  one  and  one  half  inches  thirk, 
four  paneled,  hung  with  iron  butt  hinges,  fastened  with  good  knob  locks,  havin>;  dupli- 
cate small  keys ;  they  are  to  hnve  two  inch  rebated  and  beaded  frames,  hard  pine 
thresholds,  and  architraves,  as  described  for  the  windows,  with  plinths.  Pn>perly  hang 
the  outside  doors  to  three  inch  Southern  pine  plank  frames,  properly  dogged  to  the 
threshold  and  wall. 

Stain. 

The  several  flights  of  stairs  are  to  be  square  fraraei,  with  four  deep  plank  stringers: 
they  are  to  be  finished  with  hard  pine  risers  one  inch  thick,  and  treails  one  and  one- 
fourth  inches  thick,  with  moulded  nosings.  The  cellar  stairs  are  to  be  fini-^hed  with 
plain  pme  risers  and  treads,  and  close  partitions  one  and  one-half  inches  thick,  matched 
and  pl.ini-d.  There  is  to  be  a  neat  fliiiht  of  portable  steps  to  ascend  to  the  attic  and 
observatory,  and  to  the  roof  scuttle,  which  is  to  be  made  and  hung  complete.  All  the 
flightM  are  to  have  cherry  wood  hand  rail,  moulded,  three  by  two  and  three-fourth 
inches  ;  turned  cherry  woo<l  posts,  five  inches  in  diameter,  at  the  head  and  foot  and  each 
landing  of  the  flights,  and  hard  pine  balusters,  one  and  one-fourth  inches  diainet'*r, 
hrce  to  each  stair  tread;  the  top  oi  the  mil  is  to  be  three  feet  above  the  nosint!  of  the 
Itair  tread  ;  the  whole  to  be  made  and  finished  in  a  perfect  manner.  All  the  well  rooms 
ire  to  be  properly  cased  and  finished. 

Shrting 

The  rooms,  closets,  entries,  and  stairways,  are  to  be  skirted  up  as  high  as  the  win- 
dow stools,  in  the  respective  stones,  with  narrow,  beaded,  matched  lining,  guaged  to  a 
width  not  exceeding  seven  inches,  and  the  joints  to  butt  even  in  every  case ;  cap  the 
same  to  correspond  with  the  window  stools ;  the  lining  is  to  l)e  of  clear  white  pine. 
One  side  oi  the  wall  of  each  room  is  to  be  fitted  for  the  slates  with  frames,  as  directed. 

Flooring*. 

The  platforms  are  to  l)e  furred  up,  as  shown  by  the  drawing,  and  the  stairways,  plat- 
forms, and  privies  are  to  be  boarded,  and  the  several  floorings  to  be  laid  with  narrow  hard 
pine  clear  boards,  perfectly  iointed  and  thoroughly  nailed.  The  strips  are  to  be  guaged 
to  a  width  respectively,  and  the  joints  broken  at  least  three  feet,  and  in  no  case  are 
strips  of  a  different  width  to  butt  on  to  each  other.  The  entry  and  privy  floors  are  all 
to  be  of  bard  pine. 

Cabinet*^  <fc. 

There  is  to  be  a  cabinet  at  the  wall  end  of  each  platform,  with  shelves  and  small 
closet  J  below,  and  a  sash  door.  There  are  to  be  sixty-five  clothes  hooks  hung  on  strips 
of  pine,  as  directed,  to  each  room.  There  are  to  he  two  umbrella  stands  in  each  entry. 
To  be  six  sinks  placed  where  directed.  To  be  four  coal  bins,  and  two  closets  for  kind- 
lings, in  the  cellar.  Finish  the  privy  seats  as  directed,  complete  in  every  particular. 
Put  up  three  bells  where  directea,  with  "  pulls"  and  tubes  complete. 

Painting  and  Glasing. 

Oil  all  the  hard  wood  finish,  except  floorings.    All  the  outside  wood  work  is  to  be  pre- 

eared  and  painted  in  imitation  of  free  stone.  The  outside  doors  are  to  be  painted 
ronze.  The  blinds  are  to  be  painted,  four  coats  of  Paris  green,  and  varnished  The 
rest  of  the  inside  finish  is  to  l)e  primed,  painted,  and  grained,  in  imitation  of  oak,  maple, 
or  other  color,  as  directed  by  the  committee,  and  varnished  twice.  Paint  all  the  iron 
work,  three  coats  l»e8t  black  and  one  coat  varnish.  All  the  sashes  are  to  be  glazed  with 
the  very  l>est  quality  of  German  glass,  of  double  thickness,  and  finish  the  same  com- 
plete  in  every  particular,  with  the  sizes  of  glass  as  marked  upon  plans. 

Memorandum. 

All  the  timber  and  lumber  is  to  well  seasoned,  and  all  that  is  in  sisht  is  to  be  entirely 
free  from  sap,  shakes,  and  laree  knots  ;  the  finish  stock  of  every  kinli  must  be  perfectly 
kiln  dried ;  the  labor  is  to  be  done  in  the  most  faithful  manner. 
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with  flashings  of  lead,  3i  Ibi.  to  the  Kjuare  foot;  6t  heavy  xi"  tho  17Ui  of  December, 
the  ridges,  and  warrant  the  whole  perlccUy  tight.  ^j^  nearJr  the  same  pia:;— 

Iron  wcrkM  aid  Inddtntab      ^jf  ^1,^  fourth  story  to  two 

Tiicre  is  to  be  an  upright,  twisted,  diamond  formed      jj  ^  ^  hall— thore^-v  st-.ur.r.g 
tho  cellar  windows,  with  a  heavy  frame  allacbed.    iw  ,    ,  ,.  *      t. 

a!  each  door  Thire  is  to  be  a  stout  iron  snow  fer  rooms  and  clothca  nwin.  Ii  waa 
the  n>of,  costing  50  cents  per  foot.  An  iron  fenr  .,ppropriate  cxereisi-s  ami  u-l'lro-i-s, 
made  and  set  up  complete,  with  two  gates  hun     • 

the  lot  with  four  iron  posto,  securely  set,  tear'  Dr.  Jvirk,  Kcv.  Ur.  tlliH,  11..11.  ,>.'>u.. 
havr  a  lock.    The  ends  of  the  fence  an  u    .jiperinteudent,  (J.  D.  PhilbrKk.  \\.<  Ar>i 

"tl.e  ulirdfi^cTmiutw  will  pn,»id.  f     -^'k  V^    *>0'"  the*  addre^^  w.  «le.a 

iukI  lurnac^  registers,  and  hot  air  pipe* 

iutriKlucc  such  water  pipes  »«  ln«J«'      ../,e  District  Comtnittee.     ''  It  will  U-  - -ur  liir? 

furnishing  «^«*^' ™^.  ^^^^^         ,r,Hl  uses;  and  now tliat  it  has  risen  ay:;ui,  iV-.-m 
and  cause  such  ceaspooui  10  oe  lai         ■'  <•     ,  •   j  r>       ■  1  »■   . . 

An  iron  cornice  with  modillir       ...  nlessinjr  of  a  kind  ProvuU-ii.v  upoti  .vn-  ,.rt,.rt. 
8'^.50  per  lineal  foot;  the  guile       .  -,-.  of  ^ucx-o.^s,  and  of  haiipim'ss.  jrathorini;  in  mil 
braccilHnd  properly  fastened »        _  .-rimps  of  contented,  iMrnc^t  h;arntTS.     <',v:iri'!"a  to 
each  four  inches  in  diamete  ^jj,[  with  such  njothorly  r.iro  l»ruviiliM  f  »r  iii  r  own 

tors,  and  led  oflf  in  «  prop-  t-iuklron  of  llie  straujri'nt  that  aro  witliin  ht-r  >r;i'«T«; 

Vuiitiun  to  lead  water  int'  .._  .1.1.  1:.^  »i.^t.  .....  ...w  ....«  .......t:.^..ii.-  *i....i.i..  ■.. 


biirtutn  to  lead  wrter  ml*  •.  ^^„^  li.iHiiy  tliat  wc  uro  not  nnntuwlly  th.-inklc^'*. 

ihehlockol^rinwL    I  ;-;,iiiiiar  S<;1k»o1,"  has  been  mati'rially  rluuip-«i  i!-.  lu'-an- 

lUi  »pp«»t  .  ^.  liif t  writton.  and  sim-e  pnui-i.-n   wa.v  lirst  iiiii'li-  it-r 

V.  .'..;,i-J''i'*l'^*  cliarjjx*.     Granunar  nio.-mt  thi-ii  Latin  ..n-i  *iTvyK 

The  roofs  Hid  '    '/n.-iuaar  SchiKil  was  a  cla.ssii'al  school.     Kow.  ad  I  liarXy 

good  sound  lor  >  .';.  Jenott*  a  ric'liool,  tlie  purpo.so  of  wliich  is  to  iiuji:;rT  th;it 

upruce,  3X15  '  Vjrriioti<»n  wliicli  the  jrn'ut  nia.<w  of  poc/u-ty  need.  ;mil  wijih 

of  spruce,?        .■;.  V^iii^fJK't^iry  lia^iis  for  anything  that  may  art».T\v.irls  'rf^  il^im 

lieamsof  r  ;^  ;'^.5;:i-fhn-:lioii,   aiifl  aiisw.-rs  all   the  eonnnon  ex^vin"'-*  of  nur 

i^nice,  8  -'..,;.    11*  I  ha«i  n'»t  virtually  |»ronn'.sf« I  ni)t  to  intli.T  ui  i»n  y.-n  any 

fvT sprue         :■■■'.'',%{  .•iiv  thai   niv  i»hiu  in  conduetin;:  this  m-Iico!  wjuM  !>  ■  t'»..'n). 

crowni  " '  !■'•'        ►  •    »  n 

lolte'  r--'  "H.infnlary  ami  the  directly  practiiyil,  steadily  r»'si>*tin>r  ev^rya- 

with 


boll 
of 
ff 
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' ;.:  '.....^-s  !ii<*re  showy  ami  uu»re  run  alYer.     Our  busine{?.s  h^re  is  n"i  will* 
.'■"ii^jy,.ruri\ — etfrtfiiiily  not  Willi  ]iinna< •It-sand  s]»in»«,  bnt  with  ih-  nnh■r- 
f  .-'•■  ^v  w'"''''^  make  sure  of  that.     Keadinjj.  Writing;.  Orthojjrrapiiy.  Aritli- 
i^'"^  .iv'rapIO''  ''"'^  ^'"-   ^^■l^^'^ntMlt^*  of  lanjjnajre, — tln-sc  ari*  what  W"  a-k   itf 
^>'i';^^,^,„.ir  iJ^elu'oi  tf  aelierrt  and  implLs;  these  we  would  s-eun;  ai  li.i-  «.:'>t  of 
,•</ "''";;! ui'»>  drilling',  and  reviewing,  and  ri';ietitionj?of  all  sorts,     '.ii"  1  TtiA- 

0*''^^lvrnivr!i.  ^ I  spellers,  ^mkI  ae<"ountants.  jr,i(id  p'<»p:rap:iers.  ami  imf- 

iif* f -j^.-rs. — tli«'s.'  wi'  ask:  l."'yi»ntl  this  we  dn  nnt  eare  to  p)  in  a  « Iranujiar 
;«*■■'  ..  /Iiranv  tiiinu-  bevo'id  tlii«»  we  must  look  lo  our  T«ilin  an'l  Hi^l:  -«i'Ii'm.i!s 
*Vfi."Ura»lie/es.  or  Mmur  admiraMr  Tublie  Librarv  and  u-eful  iniMii-  ]ie*'.:iv>»." 

•I|u  '  *" 

' u,iS.  J«'?*>Aii  i^J'iNCY,  Jk., — "iV-ehired  tl.at  he  ftU  a  j^nat  intt-n-st  in  this 

.Ku^I.  ouhMi' ot' liiat   <M'<'as[«>n«'(l  by  tli«*   name   it   lunv.     lie  wus  01      -■:  i.i-.- 

%\-  K;it)iers.  m  f.n't  tii".  City  Father,  wln-n  tli«»  old  s«li<»«>l-h:>u.*»e  was  ui  m'k-iIi-  i. 

.j  li    '''hIiI  •■iiiin  tt)  be  at   !''ast  the  muse  of  this  part  nl'  tiie  fity.     T.ve    l.jti.i 

/j.'ji'  I'.i  !  or"  tin-  vity  n»'W  oeeui.ied  by  tin.-  We  iijii  iKi".!.  the  I'nit-  il  St.ii«.s 

l\i^wi.  a:.«l  a  iM»iiula!i"::   <if  many  tiiou-andy,  w.is  lil-.Tally  inn.'h    by  ti.«-   ."^  ui".. 

*(;,i\-e  (•■riKHaii'in  whi!"  In.*  was>  its  tivasurer  ami  priLeipal  ajient.      It   is  miT 

•ii;inv  \iMis  smei"  t!ie  verv  site  ol'  lliis  nnbli-  cdilici'  \\a.«*  inhabited  liv  l'"'i;i«li.-  > 

K'id  et-is.      He  ha<l  :i]wayf«  .idvrM.-ati'il  a  .irernTous.  lii)eral.  and  jildirious  4\j.i.;jil"- 

tnri'  ot'  I  In*  jiublir  moiii»y  (i»r  the  eaus'*  t.f  jmblir  i-dth-ation.     He  belii'V--'!  tii.:: 

n-'thiuLT  was  so  w«'ll  ealeulatei.1  to  assimilate*  the  diiV«  rent    rna's  maki!:;;  up  fui" 

Ani'Ti'Vui  poimlation  as  tlic  common  seho<.»l.     lie  also  fjivored  tliO  tfa».l.i;i^  n!" 

boy-*  and  jj^irls  toi^rtla-r." 

Hon.  John  D.  riiii.iuacK,  Su]wriniendent  of  Publif'  ?><.'hoi->K — "Ilrt  fM*  n 
peeuliar  interest  in  tiiis  s<:ho"l.  lie  never  eould  be  indillert'nt  to  its  hi.-.t-'*rv,  i».« 
repuiaJioii,  or  its  welfare.  Jt  had  b(M'n  his  Ibnune  to  be  •«eleet»'d  un  tli»-  i;t!i  i>r' 
SepK'Uiber.  Is47,  to  or^janize  ihi.s  school,  and  preside  ovit  it  :ls  its  lirst  Trinei- 
pal.  Ii  wa8  then  called  "the  experirneat.''  It  turned  out  to  be  tlu*  inau^rur.i- 
tion  of  the  system  of  fJrannuar  School  "rpmization  wliii-h  now  pn'vails  ihrMiiL'h- 
out  the  oily.     When  ostablislied,  it  dilVeix-d  in  its  plan  from  the  otlu.T  j-eii'H.uis  it 
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laater  instead  of  two,  a  larger  number  of  pupilp,  po  n<« 

for  classilicatioii.  a  8op;irato  siiiool-nmin  for  each 

.oil  pupil,  .'tinl  :i  liir-^a-r  itnijiortion  of  k-inaU*  tetu'li- 

•pldv-  (1  ill  boys"  scIiodIs.     Til' fif  were  iiniKiriaiit  el*" 

■•  :r  ^'' inrul  ad'-ptii  11  liarf  toin.leii  bi'tli  lu  iiw  na.-o  the 

.   tin-  exp«'ii>«*  of  our  ik.'lniol.j.     iJut  there  is  tlm^vr  of 

.'"^  to  iniurii'Us  exiroiiK'S.     iShik*  of  our  bcIilioIs  are  now  Uhj 

^ih.mI  ol'  I  Ik-  pupils." 

iKKwi-.K.  wiio  was  iriiairiiiau  of  the  I>i?iric't  Coininiitee  twelve 

, —  "'Ihe  tlLiilvMliitii  of  ihi.'  yuiiiey  J!^ehool-house,  iwiUi-  yei.r.-  ;i^o 

.  marks  an  iiui'ortaiir  rra  in  the  hisl«.»rv  of  ihe  IJostou  Pulilie  ScIum.iIs. 

.iool.  wiiii  the  Mavlivw.  orL'ani/A-il  conii'niiKM'aneouMv  (»n  thi»  f^iuie  svs- 

vvas  thv  lii>t   siii^rle-heaih-il  seliocil,  with  _irra<U«.i  divisions  of  classrs.  from 

-'  k»w<>t  to  the  iii^ln.'St.  sueeesst'ully  orifani/.ed  in  Jioston.  It  was  -pi»k»'ii  ol' 
cis  an  'exiK.*rinient.'  a.s  an  '  i:in  ■vali'm  nf  doul>tful  ;  dvantap*.'  by  its  «ipp<ini.nrs. 
Yet,  wiiliin  the  s-.  V(*ii  y'»ars  ininn.'«lia>eiy  fojuwinj;  it>  de<.liealion,  rv«-ry  ^^riUi- 
mar  .»*ih«io]  in  J>(».-;ton  was  n.-or;ru!iizecl  on  subst  nlially  the  s;jnie  plan.  TiJ'? 
vtTv  nienii)v;r,  ntiw  no  more,  who  mo.-jt  earni  slly  resisted  tlie  ehanjre,  six  yeais 
at\i-r  made  a  report  in  liivor  of  the  re-i»rjfaniz;ilion  i>i\  the  8in«rle-headt'«l  system, 
of  tin*  la.st  of  the  tUaibli-in.adid  m'IiooIs  lelt  in  IJosltm.  The  Quiney  Sehuol- 
hc'Use.  wiih  the  Hancock,  was  Un-  lir.t  ereeted  upon  tlie  plan  of  a  .'Separate  r(»(>m 
for  each  tlivision.  with  one  hnve  hall  tor  the  assemblinjj  of  the  srln»ol.  Tho 
pirineer  of  the  nobli.*  sch(»ol  fdiii^.n"--  that  ad<»rn  our  eity.  that  house  haw  been 
constructed  with  such  liberality,  with  so  much  wise  forethoujrht  ar.d  tli.ije!  iininat- 
injT  jud^cnu-'Ut,  on  liie  part  of  the  City  (.lOVernnient,  that,  in  my  opinion,  subse- 
(pieni  structures  have  not  been  in  any  (■fl.^rntial  resinvts  imin'ovement^  upon  the 
original  plan.  For  many  of  lia.*  udvantaj^e.s  of  the  new  plan  the  city  \v:  .s  in- 
debted to  Hon.  John  11.  Wilkin.**,  <'hairmau  of  the;  Publie  IJuiMin^'  ('ommill"e, 
nnd  tt»  Ocor^e  B.  Kmerson,  Ks<i.,  riiairman  of  the  Conference  Commitlee  on  iho 
part  of  the  School  Jioard.  AVith  the  latter  it  was  my  privile^re  to  In-  assoeiated. 
Not  the  least  of  the  advantap<.s  over  every  previous  school-hou.MC  was  the  i8i.»la- 
tion  of  each  seat  and  desk.  This  innovation  was  wannly  oj«iHjy<*d  by  the  ffen- 
tleman  at  the  la;ad  of  the  KuiMing  Committee.  Tljou^di  al\erward.s  denied  to 
the  Bowdoin  School,  it  has  since  become  the  univers;il  privile}^-  of  i»thir  schools. 
Loss  than  twelve  years  apco  the  Quiney  and  the  llanc«.»ek  were  the  only  ^'-hool- 
houses  in  the  city  uj>ou  this  plan.  Now  there  are  no  less  than  fourte<  n.  all  but  live, 
iUid  another  has  bwn  commeiici'd.  upon  the  s,nne  plan  of  hberal  nnmiticence. 

Mr.  Cliainnan.  when  this  school  was  orpunzed,  twelve  years  since,  under  the 
char^re  of  its  master,  now  our  excellent  ^iuperinteudent,  it  laiioretl  under  very 
many  disadvantage.^.  To  a  large  extent,  it  was  (iomposrd  of  the  overllowin^ 
of  ihn'O  other  grammar  schools,  who.  bein>r  permitted  to  retain  th«'ir  advant.vd 
pupils,  left  this  school  without  any  lir.st  class.  For  nearly  a  y*  ar  it  was  kept  in 
three  or  f(>ur  scattered  groups,  in  ai>aitments  havinjr  none  of  the  equipments  or 
odvjintages  of  a  well-ordered  sclu»ol-rooni.  To  sonio  extent  these  w(.re  com- 
pensated f(;r  by  its  eilicient  and  ex|K.Tien(vd  coq>s  of  teachers,  under  whose 
diligent  and  faithfvd  st-rvices  it  soon  rose  to  distinction,  and  its  succes-^  ^-ive  to 
it  its  present  solid  reputittion.  Mr.  Vahiitine,  now  tla;  master,  was  then  its 
sub-master;  our  pres<.»nt  sub-master  wjls  an  usher,  and  only  two  hulies,  one  of 
them  our  invaluable  head-assistant,  oftho.se  now  in  the  service,  to(»k  part  in  the 
earlier  labors  of  the  school.  Here,  t'.»o,  was  lirst  tried  the  exi)eriment  of  female 
in.struction  lor  l>oys  of  a  hi;rher  ^Tade  tluin  tho.se  just  admitted  from  i)riniary 
8clio(»ls.  With  the  pniclical  evidences  all  around  me.  in  i.-very  boys'  school  in 
the  city,  of  the  superiority  of  female  instruction,  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  this  experiment 

But,  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  will  not  detain  you  with  reminiscences  idready  in  part 
anticipatc><l.  Twelve  years  have  brou^rht  with  them  surprising  chanjres.  all  of 
them  first  initiated  within  these  walls.  We  have  lived  to  .see  its  house  the 
model  for  Boston  School-hous»*s,  and  the  plan  of  its  sch«»ol  made  the  universal 
system  throup:hout  the  city.  I  will  only  add  the  expression  of  the  hop<?  that 
tliis  S'.-hool  may  continue  ever  to  deserve  its  subst .'jntial  Papulation,  and  that, 
long  after  you  juid  I  have  pa-^si-d  away,  it  may  continue  to  exenijility  the  lan- 
puaixe  of  Solomon,  and  remain  a  place  wherein  '"the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  to- 
gethor,"  for  "the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all." 
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Plan  and  Descbjptign  of  duiNCT  Grammar  School-Hou8I| 

Boston. 

This  building,  which  was  commenced  in  1847,  and  dedicated  on  the  26th  of 
J«ne,  1848,  is  situated  on  a  lot  90  feet  by  130  feet,  extending  from  Tyler  street 
to  Hudson  street. 

The  ground  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  exterior  dimensions  of  the  body 
being  80  feet  by  58  feet,  the  end  fronting  on  Tyler  street.  The  wings  are  12 
feet  in  front  by  36  feet  deep.  It  is  four  stories  nigh,  with  a  basement  8  feet  in 
the  clear,  for  the  furnaces  and  fuel,  and  an  attic  for  gynmastic  exercises. 

tlach  wing  contains  a  front  and  back  entrance,  a  flight  of  stairs  from  the 
basement  to  the  attic,  and  a  room  on  each  floor  10  feet  by  11  feet,  connected 
with  a  school-room. 

The  fourth  story  of  the  body  is  finished  in  one  spacious  hall,  16  feet  high  in 
the  clear,  with  centre-pieces  and  a  cornice,  and  a  platform  at  each  end  S@  feet 
by  11  feet,  and  22  inches  high.  It  is  furnished  with  settees  arranged  in  4  rows, 
sufficient  to  accommodate  TOO  children. 

The  third  floor  is  divided  by  a  corridor  8  feet  wide,  extending  across  the  main 
body  from  one  wing  to  the  other,  having  2  school-rooms  on  eacn  side. 

These  four  school-rooms  are  of  nearly  the  same  size,  averaging  about 
3U  feet  by  26h  feet,  and  13  feet  high.  Each  room  is  lighted  by  2  windows  at 
the  side,  and  2  at  the  end,  and  has  a  platform  for  the  teacher  24  feet  by  about  5i, 
with  one  end  towards  the  entrance  irom  the  corridor,  and  on  the  other  end  is 
placed  a  book-case  of  cherry,  3&  feet  by  8  feet,  with  glazed  doors,  facing  tho 
entrance. 

The  scholars'  desks  front  the  platform  and  the  windows  on  the  side  of  the 
building,  and  are  separated  by  aisles  1  foot  and  4  inches  wide.  They  are  2  fer  t 
in  length,  made  oi  cherry-wood,  and  varnished  and  supported  by  cast  iron 
stands.    J.  L.  Ros.^  maker.    Each  scholar  has  a  desk  by  himself. 

The  chair  is  made  by  Mr.  Wales,  of  Boston.  It  has  a  scroll  back  and  cast 
iron  support. 

Each  room  accommodates  56  pupils,  one  desk  and  chair  being  placed  on  a 
small  movable  platform  for  a  monitor. 

The  rooms  are  lined  with  composition  blackboards  34  feet  wide,  2  feel  from 
the  floor.  ^ 

The  school-rooms  which  have  not  small  rooms  attached,  are  ptovided  with 
closets  for  the  children's  clothes.  There  are  2  sinks  in  the  corridor,  with  con- 
veniences for  introducing  Cochiluate  water.  The  description  of  this  story  will 
answer  for  the  two  below  it,  as  the  first  three  are  essentially  the  same. 

The  windows  are  furnished  with  inside  blinds,  having  revolving  slats,  so  that 
the  ligfiit  may  be  regulated  with  great  ease. 

The  buildmg  is  warmed  by  4  furnaces  placed  in  the  basement,  2  being  placed 
at  the  middle  of  each  end,  each  being  intended  to  warm  the  three  rooms  mune- 
diately  over  it,  the  cast  iron  chimnies  being  relied  upon  for  heating  the  hall. 

Emerson's  system  of  ventilation  has  been  introduced  since  the  building  was 
finished,  each  room  having  a  separate  air-duct  to  the  roof,  14  inches  by  14  inches. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  the  Boston  Philosophical  set,  by  J.  M.  Wightman, 
Eayrs  and  Fairbanks'  globe,  2  sets  of  Pelton's  Outline  Maps,  and  one  oi 
Mitchell's. 

A  library  costing  $200  has  been  furnished  by  the  donation  of  Mayor  Gluincy. 

To  protect  the  desks  from  injury,  the  slate-fraiQes  are  all  required  to  be  cov- 
ered with  cloth,  and  each  scholar  is  to  provide  hinaself  with  a  convenient  box  to 
contain  his  pen,  pen-wiper,  pencils,  rubber,  dec.  Each  desk  has  an  inkstand 
sunk  into  the  right-hand  corner,  wrth  a  revolving  metalic  cover. 

The  building  is  calculated  for  but  one  school,  and  is  at  present  occupied  bj 
but  one,  the  organization  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  arrangement  and  construc- 
tion of  the  house.  When  the  organization  is  complete,  the  school  will  be 
divided  into  4  classes,  each  class  containing  168  scholars,  and  each  class  into  3 
divisions.  At  present  the  3  lower  classes  contain  two  divisions  each,  and  the 
first  class  3. 

Cn  tlie  3rd  floor  are  the  first  division  of  the  first  class  under  the  instruction  oi 
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lh«  Principal,  and  the  s«wntl  divisioni  of  the  3d  clans  Inatructed  bv  aMlKtaon ; 
On  Hie  ^  fluor  in  the  -M  ilivisinn  of  the  Isi  class  inaimclcd  by  the  sub-mas- 
ler,  with  the  several  divl.siuns  ut  Die  Sd  class  under  assistants ;  and  the  ustict 
lakes  the  3rd  division  of  ihe  Isi  class,  with  the  sevprnl  divisions  of  the  4ih  class 
on  ihe  Isl  Soor.  By  this  arrangement  the  pivernmeiil  is  rendered  coinpara- 
livelv  easy-  The  whcde  scliool  is  brought  logetLer 
■ervi'ccs,  and  other  seneial  eicrcisi-s. 


n  the  hall  li>r  devotiuual 


PLsD  of  Pint  Floor. 

A,  A,  Fronl  Door. 

B,  B,  Kntries. 

C,  Corridor  or  Hall, 

T,  T,  T,  T,  Teachers'  Platform  34  feet  by  bl. 

T,  T,  r,  r,  Hot-air  flues. 

r,  r,  V,  r,  Preston's  Ventilators  for  conirolliog  the  flues  in  the  paTtition  waB, 
■rhich  communicate  with  the  iron  smolie  pipes  near  the  top  of  the  building. 
This  plan  is  aiiopled  in  the  first  story  only. 

(,  e,  t,  e,  [udicatet  Ihe  location  of  the  Sue*  of  Emeraon'i  VeolUaton  in  tbt 
second,  third  and  fourth  stories. 

i«.  c,  f,  Closets 
4,  CfoKta  10  leet  hy  II  liMt, 
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It  18  to  be  feared  there  are  not  many  communities,  even  in  New  En^ 
laiiQ,  where  the  Chief  Magistrate,  elected  annually  by  the  peopie,  would 
have  the  courage  to  utter  the  following  noble  sentiments,  spoken  by 
Mayor  duincy,  at  the  dedication  of  the  duincy  Grammar  School-house, 
June  26,  1848. 

As  Chairman  of  the  "  City  Fathers  "  e  did  not  hesitate  to  stand  there  and 
tell  the  lax-paying  community  that  tney  had,  in  this  manner,  just  expended 
S'ioOjOOO  of  their  money ;  and  he  was  confident  the  question  would  not  U 
asked,  Why  spend  so  much  1  Why  spend  more  for  popular  education  in  the 
citv  of  Boston,  than  is  expended  in  the  whole  of  Great-Britain  1 

tie  said,  if  but  once  in  a  century,  a  little  being  should  be  sent  into  this  world, 
of  most  delicate  and  beautiful  structure,  and  we  were  told  that  a  uponderful 
principle  pervaded  every  part  of  it,  capable  of  unlimited  expansion  and  hap- 
piness, capable  of  being  fitted  to  associate  with  angels  and  becoming  the  friend 
of  God:  or  if  it  should  receive  a  wrong  bias,  of  growing  up  in  enmity  against 
him,  and  incurring  everlasting  misery,  could  any  expense  of  education  which 
would  contribute  to  save  from  such  misery  and  elevate  to  such  happiness,  be 
too  much  "i  But,  instead  of  one  such  little  being,  24,000  were  now  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  "  City  Fathers,"  and  their  education,  in  this  world,  will  deter- 
mine their  future  destiny, — of  companionship  with  angels,  or  with  tne  degraded 
wretched,  enemies  of  God. 

If  the  community  had  no  responsibility:  in  the  matter,  how,  he  asked,  could 
it  spend  money  better  than  in  educating  tnese  children  1  But  they  would  soon 
control  the  anairs  of  Boston,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Nor  would  their  influence  stop  here.  "No  man  liveth  for  himself"  Each  ol 
these  children  would  form  a  centre  of  widening  influence,  whose  circumference 
might  yet  embrace  millions  of  minds,  and  extend  through  unnumbered  centu- 
ries. 

Here,  unlike  other  coimtries,  every  restraint  to  individual  elevation  is  thrown 
ofl^.  All  have  the  most  perfect  liberty  that  can  be  enjoyed,  without  infringing 
upon  the  rights  of  others  How  important  then,  that  each  child  should  be  ed- 
ucated to  imdersiand  his  rights,  and  the  principles  and  habits  of  self-Govern- 
ment. 

We  are  all,  said  he.  in  a  partnership,  and  if  one  of  these  little  partners  soA 
fers  in  his  character,  the  whole  community  suffer  in  consequence. 

He  believed  that  nearly  half  of  the  400  boys  in  that  school  were  not  Ameri- 
cans. Many  of  their  parents  were  not  fitted  for  the  duties  of  a  Republic.  But 
these  children,  educated  side  by  side  with  our  own,  would  learn  self-govern- 
ment, and  be  trained  to  become  worthy  citizens  of  this  free  country. 

It  seemed,  he  said,  the  design  of  Providence  19  mix  races;  and  this  influx 
of  foreigners  miffht  consutute  the  very  elements  necessary  to  give  to  American 
character  its  hignest  excellence.  Standing  on  such  a  moral  elevation,  as  Bos- 
ton did,  they  felt  it  a  duty  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all,  and  thus  present 
to  the  whole  country,  models  of  popular  education. 

These  schools  are  justly  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  city ;  and  the  senti- 
ment with  which  they  are  universally  regarded  is  beautifully  embodied 
in  the  following  extract  from  an  address  by  George  S.  Hillard,  Esq. 

The  schools  of  Boston  are  the  best  jewels  in  her  crown.  If  I  were  asked  by 
an  intelligent  stranger  to  point  out  to  him  our  most  valued  possessions,  I  would 
show  to  nim — ^not  our  railroads,  our  warehouses,  filled  with  the  wealth  of  all 
the  earth,  our  ships,  our  busy  wharves  and  marts,  where  the  car  of  commerce 
is  ever  "  thundering  loud  witn  her  ten  thousand  wheels,"  but  I  would  carr>'  him 
to  one  of  our  public  schools,  would  show  him  its  happy  and  intelligent  chil- 
dren, hushed  into  reverent  silence  at  their  teacher's  word,  or  hunmiing  over 
their  tasks  with  a  sound  like  that  of  bees  in  June.  I  would  tell  him  that  here 
was  the  foundation  on  which  our  material  prosperity  was  reared,  that  here 
were  the  elements  from  which  we  constructed  the  State. 

Here  are  the  fountains  from  which  flow  those  streams  which  make  glad  our 
land.  The  schools  of  Boston  are  dear  to  my  heart.  Though  I  can  have  no 
personal  and  immediate  interest  in  them;  though  no  child  on  earth  calls  me 
lather;  yet  most  gladly  do  I  contribute  to  their  support,  according  to  my  sub- 
stance; and  when  I  see  a  father's  eyes  filled  with  pleasant  teal's  as  he  hears 
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the  xnnsic  of  his  child's  voice  linked  to  some  strain  of  poetry  or  burst  of  elo- 
quence, 1  can  sympathize  in  the  feeling  in  which  I  cannot  share.  May  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  resi  upon  our  schools.  They  are  an  object  worthy  of  all 
efforts  and  sacrifices.  AVe  should  leave  nothing  undone  which  may  tend  tu 
make  them  more  excellent  and  more  useful.  For  this,  we  should  gather  into 
our  own  stores  all  the  harvest  of  experience  which  have  been  reaped  from 
other  soils.  The  present  is  an  age  of  progress.  The  claims  of  humanity  are 
DOW  beginning  to  be  heard  as  they  never  were  before.  The  movements  in 
favor  of  Peace,  of  Anti-Slavery,  of  Temperance,  of  Kducation,  of  Prison  Dis- 
cipline, all  spring  from  the  same  root —  a  sense  of  sympathy  and  brotherhood. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  ihe  dawn  of  a  new  day  is  reddening  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  1  Higher  yet  may  that  light  ascena,  till  its  golden  shaAs  have 
pierced  the  deepest  valleys  of  ignorance  and  sin !  Let  us  not  stand  idly  on 
the  brink,  while  the  tide  of  improvement  sweeps  by  us,  but  t)oldly  launch  our 
bark  upon  the  stream. 

We  live  in  a  community  ready  to  discern  and  to  do  that  which  is  right.  It 
should  be  a  source  of  gratitude  lo  us  that  our  lot  is  cast  on  a  spot,  where  every 
good  and  worthy  faculty  may  find  appropriate  work  to  do.  When  I  behold 
this  city  that  we  love,  seated  upon  her  triple  throne  of  hills  with  her  mural 
crouTi  of  spires  and  domes  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air,  when  I  remember 
how  much  of  that  which  embellishes  and  dignifies  life  is  gathered  under  those 
roofs,  I  feel  that  he  has  not  lived  in  vain  who  has  contributed,  even  in  the 
smallest  measure,  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Boston.  And  how  can 
we  do  this  more  efteciually  than  by  watching  over  her  schools, — by  making 
them  as  nearly  perfect  as  human  institutions  can  be'i  For  this  object  let 
neither  wealth  nor  toil  be  spared.  Here  are  fountains  of  life;  as  they  are,  so 
will  its  issues  be.  The  child  is  father  to  the  man.  Make  our  schools  all  that 
they  can  be,  and  all  that  they  should  be,  and  we  shall  give  to  the  prosperity  of 
our  beloved  city  a  permanence  like  that  of  moral  truth.  It  will  become  an 
inevitable  necessity,  like  that  which  compels  the  heart  of  man  to  love  what  is 
lovely,  and  venerate  what  is  venerable. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  "  Third  Annual  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools^  (Nathan  Bishop j  Esq.,)  of  the 
City  of  Boston,''  submitted  Dec.  29,  1853. 

Ettimated  cost  of  all  the  Public  School  Ett^iet  to  May  Ut,  1853. 

1.  Cost  of  the  Latin  and  English  High  School  Estate,  and  of  the 
unprovements  on  the  same, $82,15L51 

2.  Cost  of  all  the  Grammar  School  Estates,  and  of  the  improve- 
ments on  the  same, 797,848.49 

3.  Cost  of  all  the  Primary  School  Estates,  and  of  the  improve- 
ments on  the  same, 448,500.00 

Total  cost  of  all  the  Public  School  Estates, $1,358,500.00 

Means  and  Coat  of  supporting  Public  Schools. 

The  City  receives  annually,  from  the  State  School  Fund,  about,         $5,500.00 
The  remainder  of  the  means  for  supporting  the  Public  Schools 
MB  drawn  from  the  City  Treasury,  which  is  replenished  by  the  an- 
nual tax  and  by  other  sources  of  income.     During  the  laJst  twelve 
-  years,  21  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  city  expenditures  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  Public  Schools. 
In   the  year  1853,  the  expenses  of  the  School  Department 

amounted  to, 329,800.20 

Vix.,  for  Grammar  Schools — salaries  of  teachers, 130,531.18 

"       "         "  "  incidental  expenses, 35,849.82 . 

"       "         "  "  new  buildings  and  alterations, 42,991.00 

"       "     Primary  Schools — salaries  of  teachers, 62,508.33 

«      "         "  »*  incidental  expenses, 22,231 .46 

u      u        it  li  buildings, 36,823.09 
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After  a  variety  of  experiments  in  school  architectare,  the  School 
Committee  of  Boston  have  adopted  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
duincy  Grammar  School,  as  the  best  adapted  to  that  organization 
which  affords  the  greatest  facilities  of  instruction  and  government  in 
this  class  of  schools.  Although  we  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  without 
qualification  the  views  taken  of  the  Bubject,  we  give  below  extracts  from 
the  First  Semi-Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
(Nathan  Bishop.  Esq.)  in  which  the  grounds  of  this  preference  are  set 
forth. 

The  proper  size  of  a  school-house  in  a  large  city,  where  the  popalation  is  denso, 
must  be  determined  by  the  number  of  pupils  required  in  one  building  in  order  to 
make  the  best  cUusification.  By  clat»itication  is  meant,  the  putting  together  of 
as  many  scholars  as  one  teacher  can  instruct  well  into  one  division  or  group. 
Bxperience  has  shown  that  between  hl'ty  and  sixty,  all  being  about  equally  ad- 
vanced in  their  several  studies,  can  be  well  taught  by  one  teacher.  The  best 
clu8sitication  of  pupils  in  schools  is  nothing  more  than  a  wise  application  of  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  which  has  done  so  much  to  advance  and  to  per- 
fect the  various  branches  of  industry.  A  division  of  labor,  made  on  the  right 
principle,  always  increases  the  fhcilities  of  performing  tlie  process,  or  improves  the 
quality  of  the  article  made,  and  not  unfrequently  ac(K)mplishe8  both  these  objects 
at  the  same  time.  It  must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  simply  a  di- 
vision of  labor  whicli  has  effected  such  wonderful  improvements  in  every  depart- 
ment of  business  carried  on  in  the  civilized  world  ;  but  it  is  a  division  of  a  panicu- 
lar  kind  of  labor,  on  such  a  principle  as  will  enable  the  pt>rsons  engage<i  in  it  to 
perform  more  of  it  in  a  given  time  without  additional  effort,  and  to  do  it  as  well 
as  thov  could  before,  or  even  better. 

Actual  experience  has  shown,  in  many  instances,  that  a  school  containing  eight 
hundred  pupils  can  be  classified  to  better  advantiige  than  one  containing  any 
smaller  number.  A  school  of  tliis  size  can  be  managed  with  but  little  more  labor 
on  the  part  of  the  principal  than  is  required  for  one  only  half  as  large.  If  the 
difference  in  the  attainments  of  the  children  in  each  division  be  so  small  that  they 
can  with  advantage  study  the  same  lessons,  then  the  teacher  may  instruct  them 
altogether  in  some  recitations  and  exercist^s,  and,  for  the  others,  he  may  separate 
them  into  two  sections  ^  and,  while  he  is  hearing  one  recite  a  lesson,  the  other 
may  be  preparing  for  the  next  recitation  ;  and  so  on,  for  every  school-day  in  the 
year,  the  teacher  can  give  one  half  of  his  time  to  one  section,  and  one  half  to  the 
other  ;  and  in  this  way  each  pupil  will  receive  a  greater  amount  of  persponal  in- 
struction and  assistance  from  his  teacher  tluin  on  any  other  plan  of  dividing  the 
labor  of  teaching  a  large  school. 

The  teacher,  having  but  few  branches  pursued  in  his  division,  has  ample  time 
to  make  thorough  preparation  to  explain  and  illustrate  all  difhcult  points  in  every 
le8s<.)n.  Having  sufficient  time,  also,  for  hearing  the  recitations  of  his  pupils,  a 
good  teacher  can  awaken  in  his  class  a  degree  of  mental  activity  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  which  will  lend  to  their  intellects  the  best  discipline,  while  it  enlargi's 
the  fields  of  their  vision  on  the  different  bi'anches  of  study.  He  will  also  have 
time  to  throw  around  the  more  important  facts  and*prinoiples  in  the  text-books 
such  remarks  and  illustrations  as  will  attract  and  secure  the  attention  of  his 
scholars,  and  impress  upon  their  minds  a  well-defined  idea  of  each  leading  fact  or 
principle  by  itself;  and  then  he  may  group  them  together  into  one  larger  view, 
showing  their  connection  with  the  general  subject,  and  making  them  throw  some 
light  on  what  has  gone  before,  or  prepare  the  way  for  what  comes  after,  in  the 
study  under  examination. 

The  following  "  Specification  of  materials  to  be  provided,  and  labor 
performed,  in  the  erection  of  a  Grammar  School-house,"  drawn  up  by 
Joseph  R.  Richards,  architect,  embodies  the  latest  improvements  adopted 
by  the  School  Committee  of  Boston. 
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Specifications  for  a  Grammar  School. 

IJe-tcription. 

The  building  is  to  l»e  of  brick,  it  is  to  lueA-sure  sixty  feet  by  eighty  feet  above  the  un 
derpinning,  ami  to  coutain  three  finished  slurie^  ;  the  first  and  socund  each  twelvi.'  feet 
high,  unJ  the  third  story  fourteen  feet  hi^h,  in  the  clear.  The  r(M)f  is  to  have  an  iiicli- 
nation  of  twenty-nine  degrees  from  each  s>de  of  the  buiidinj;,  inlersooting  in  a  nd^ze; 
there  is  to  lie  an  observatory  or  l>elfrj'  immediately  upon  the  center  o(  ihe  ridge  \)j  by  !»i 
feet  octagonal  form,  and  thirteen  feet  in  hei(:ht  to  top  of  roof;  tlie  cellar  v%ill  be  eight 
feel  dei'p  in  the  ch-ar.  The  lot  of  land  is  to  be  inclosed  with  a  brick  wall  on  two  sides, 
and  with  an  iron  fence  on  the  front  end  ;  the  spitce  in  the  rear  is  to  be  divided  into  yards 
b)' Ixiani  fences,  and  to  contain  a  bliM'k  of  priv  los  against  the  rear  line  of  the  e>l.ite. 
The  fipit  fl«>or  of  the  buiding  is  to  set  four  leet  ;ilK)ve  tlie  level  of  the  street  bidewiilL 
The  budding  is  to  set  back  from  the  front  line  ol  the  lot  of  land  ten  feeL 

Excavating. 

The  dirt  and  rubbish  is  to  be  dug  out  for  the  cellar  and  cellar  walls,  and  all  trenches 
and  footings  for  the  \aullsand  the  drains  and  cess|K)ols,  as  re<juired  ;  and  all  that  is  not 
required  for  grading  up  the  lot,  is  to  l>e  removed  Irom  the  premises.  The  yards  are  all 
10  be  filled  and  graiied  up  to  the  level  of  the  cellar  flooring,  with  good  gravel,  where 
below  the  same. 

Granite  Foundation*. 

Each  of  the  walls  arc  to  have  a  Itottom  course,  three  feet  long,  eighteen  inches  deep, 
and  two  feet  wide,  laid  crosswise  of  the  trenches;  upon  the  same  is  to  (>e  laid  a  stone 
wall,  eighteen  inches  thick,  built  with  S(]U:ire>plii  granite  blotrks,  laid  in  cement  mortar, 
faced  on  tiie  inside,  and  thoroughly  \%hitewash(  d.  Good  and  Mitlicient  foundations  are 
to  be   laid  lor  the  steps,  coal  hoals,  Widls  of  the  privies,  and  furnaces. 

The  underpinning  of  the  four  walls  of  tl»c  budding,  the  steps,  jtlatforms  and  thresholds, 
gate  thrcshoKis,  and  fence  stones,  caps  and  sills  to  cellar  windows,  privy  thre.H|u)lds, 
curbs  to  vaults,  covers  U*  yaid  ces.spools,  are  all  to  l»eof  even  colorwt  granite,  free  Imm 
rust,  sap,  or  flaws  ;  finer  liammered  where  directed ;  and  set  in  lime  mortar,  craniped, 
leaded,  and  {>ointed,  as  recpiired  anddirei'ted.  Iron  strainers  are  to  be  ijlted  to  tne  cess- 
|K)ol  covers,  with  a  movable  cover,  and  three  stone  movable  covers  are  to  be  fitted  to  the 
%'aults,  having  strong  iron  rings  fitted  thereto.  Properly  fit  a  cold  air  box  to  the  outside 
wall,  with  a  grating  un  the  outside  thereof. 

SandMtotie. 

There  are  to  \te  caps  and  sills  to  all  the  windows  of  the  building,  and  caps  to  the 

grivy  doors,  of  freestone,  rubbed  on  the  tltree  fronts,  and  tooled  on  the  rear  front ;  the 
rst  and  second  story  caps  are  to  be  moulded  according  to  the  full  size  drawing. 

Brickwork. 

Back  up  the  under})inning  of  the  four  walls,  so  as  to  make  a  total  thickness  of  twenty 
inches  to  the  same.  The  four  exterior  w  alls,  arc  to  l)c  in  two  thicknesses,  ot  eight  inches 
each,  with  an  air  space  of  four  inches  between  them,  built  up  the  whole  height  of  the 
building  to  the  roof  l)oarding;  and  a  neat  facia  fitted  to  liie  cornice.  The  outside  fac- 
inz  of  three  side  walls  are  to  be  laid  with  the  first  quality  of  pressed  bricks,  properly 
tied  to  the  walls  everj  vvenih  course  by  "  angular  brick  ties.''  The  interior  walls  hic 
each  to  be  twelve  inches  thick,  laid  from  the  l)Ottom  course  to  the  under  side  of  the  attic 
flooring.  The  outside  walls  of  the  privies,  are  to  be  laid  eight  inches  thick  each, 
and  seven  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  the  partition  walls  four  inches  thick.  The  yard 
walls  are  each  to  lie  twelve  inches  thick,  and  eight  feet  high  alK>vc  tiie  sidewalk  level, 
commenced  on  solid  stone  foundations  below  ground.  The  above  arc  all  to  be  laid  in 
the  licst  lime  mortar.  The  vaults  to  lie  laid  in  cesspool  form,  and  the  drains,  cesspools 
are  to  be  laid  in  cement  mortar  of  the  best  quality.  The  cellars  are  to  be  paved  with 
uniform  hard  bricks  all  over  their  surfaces.  The  exterior  walls  are  to  be  tied  together 
at  suitable  distances  ;  the  ventilators  arc  to  l)e  laid  partly  in  the  wall,  fourteen  by  eigh- 
teen inches  each,  smoothly  plastered  ;  the  iron  chimneys  are  to  be  recessed  in  the  entry 
walls  and  connected  therewith  ;  the  vaults  are  to  be  six  feet  deep;  the  yard  walls  are 
to  be  capped  with  stone,  set  in  cement.  All  the  brickwork  is  to  be  built  with  the  best 
hard  burnt  brick. 

Lathing  and  PUutering. 

The  ceilings  of  the  three  stories  are  to  l)e  lathed  and  plastered  ;  the  several  walls  are 
to  be  plastered  on  the  w^dls  without  lathings,  with  a  stout  coat  of  lime  and  hair  mortar, 
and  finished  smoothly  with  limcputty ;  the  whole  work  to  be  done  neat  and  true ;  a 
coat  of  lime  and  hair  mortar  is  to  nnish  on  the  walU  of  the  privies  and  the  ceilings  aiao. 

Slating. 

The  roof  of  the  building  is  to  be  slated  with  the  best  of  wide  ladies  slates,  laid  not 
exceeding  6)  inches  to  the  weather,  put  on  with  composition  nails,  iind  properly  secured 
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with  flashings  of  lead,  3i  lbs.  to  the  square  foot ;  fit  heavy  zinc,  strapped  with  inms,  to 
the  ridges,  and  warrant  the  whole  pertecily  tight. 

Iron  ivorks  and  IncidentaU. 

There  is  to  be  an  upright,  twisted,  diamond  formed,  wrought  iron  gratmg  to  each  of 
the  cellar  windows,  witn  aheavy  frame  attached.  There  are  to  be  two  stout  iron  scrapers 
at  each  door.  There  is  to  be  a  stout  iron  snow  fender  running  around  the  building  on 
the  roof,  costing  50  cents  per  foot.  An  iron  fence,  to  cost  $3  per  lineal  foot,  is  to  be 
made  and  set  up  complete,  with  two  gates  hunR  and  fastened  across  the  front  end  uf 
the  lot  with  four  iron  posts,  securely  set,  leaded,  and  fastened  ;  the  gates  are  each  to 
have  a  lock.  The  ends  of  the  fence  are  to  be  listened  to  a  stone  post,  placed  at  the 
end^  of  the  side  walls. 

The  building  committee  will  provide  for  the  furnaces,  iron  smoke  pipes,  ventilators, 
And  furnace  registers,  and  hot  air  pipes  complete  ;  set  the  same  as  directed.  Set  and 
introduce  such  water  pipes  in  the  building  as  may  be  required,  the  building  committee 
furnishing  such,  and  all  the  furnaces.  The  committee  will  also  provide  such  drains 
and  cause  such  cesspools  to  be  laid  as  may  be  required. 

An  iron  cornice  with  modillions  is  to  be  set  entirely  around  the  building,  costing 
$2.50  per  lineal  fool ;  the  gutter  of  the  building  is  to  be  made  therein  ;  the  whole  to  t>e 
braced  and  properly  fastened  to  the  wall.  There  are  to  be  four  conductors  to  the  building, 
each  four  inches  in  diameter,  of  18  oz.  cold  rolled  cupper,  put  up,  connected  with  the  gut- 
ters, and  led  off  in  a  proper  manner  with  heavy  goose  necks,  and  3it  inch  pipes  at  the 
bottom  to  lead  water  into  the  drain.  To  be  two  copper  conductors  and  a  copper  gutter  to 
ihe  block  of  privies.  The  roof  of  the  privies  and  observatory  are  to  be  covered  with  sheet 
X  X  tin,  lapped,  soldered  and  finished  in  tlie  best  possible  manner  and  warranted  tight. 

Carpentry  and  Framing. 

The  roofs  and  floors  are  to  be  framed  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  drawing,  with 
good  sound  lumber,  and  timber  of  the  foUowine  dimensions.  Principal  floor  joists,  of 
spruce,  3X15  inches  ;  trimmers  and  headers,  of  spruce,  6X15  inches;  privy  floor  joists, 
of  spruce,  3X6  inches;  attic  ceiling  joists,  of  spruce,  between  tresses,  2X6  inches  ;  tie 
beams  of  roof,  of  pine,  9X12  inches;  truss  rafters  of  pine,  9X12  inches;  purlines  of 
spruce,  8X8  inches  ;  small  rafters  of  spruce,  20  inches  apart,  3X5  inches  ;  wall  plates, 
of  spruce,  3X9  inches  ;  ridge  plank,  2X10.  The  floor  joists  are  to  be  worked  to  a  mould 
crowning  1  inch,  they  are  to  have  a  fair  bearing  of  4  inches  on  the  walls,  at  each  end,  and 
to  be  placed  not  exceeding  15  inches  apart,  from  center  to  center  of  each,  and  bridged 
with  two  rows  of  cross  bridging.  The  roof  tresses  are  to  be  fitted  with  wrought  iron 
bolls,  1  inch  in  diameter,  with  heads,  screws,  washer  and  nuts,  and  footings,  bolts  aUo 
of  same  size.  There  is  to  be  a  lintal  4X8  inches  over  every  opening  in  the  walls  that 
rei^uire  it,  and  under  the  **  withs  "of  the  privies,  having  a  fair  bearing  of  eight  inches  at 
the  end. 

Boarding  and  Furring. 

The  under  floors  of  the  rooms,  entries,  and  platforms,  and  privies  and  the  roofs,  are 
to  l)e  laid  with  No.  3  pine  Iwards,  machine  planed,  matched,  and  well  nailed. 

The  ceilings  and  stairways  of  the  three  stories  are  to  be  furred  with  three  inch  fur- 
rings,  of  sound  seasoned,  dry  pine  boards,  spaced  for  five  naiiings  to  a  lathe.  Nail 
them  with  tenpennies.  Put  on  three-fourth  inch  grounds  for  finish,  and  irons  for  cor- 
ners and  angles.  There  are  to  be  two  strips  of  furring  for  hanging  charts  thereto,  ex- 
tending entirely  round  each  of  the  sch(X}l-rooms,  as  directed. 

Cold  Air  Borne*  and  Ventilating  Flues. 

There  is  to  be  a  separate  flue  for  each  furnace,  12X20  inches  clear,  made  of 
thoroughly  seasoned  pine  boards,  .limoothed  on  the  inside  and  put  together  with  two  inch 
screws ;  there  is  to  be  a  valve  and  handle  to  each.  The  ventilating  flues  are  to  have  a 
valve  and  a  handle  ;  they  are  to  be  made  of  thoroughly  seasoned  pine  boards,  smoothed 
inside  and  outside  and  put  together  with  screws.  There  is  to  be  a  separate  one  for 
each  school-room,  and  each  block  often  privies ;  fitted  with  blind  openings  or  registers 
at  the  floor  and  ceiling,  arranged  as  shown  upon  plans,  and  as  now  completed  in  most 
of  the  school  houses  recently  erected  by  the  City  of  Boston.  The  ventifatingflues  are 
to  be  connected  with  two  roof  ventilators,  largest  size,  arranged  as  directed.  There  are 
to  be, two  roof  ventilators  over  the  privies. 

Windows  and  Blinds. 

All  the  windows  of  the  three  stories  are  to  have  double  box  frames,  hard  pine  palley 
stiles,  dec.  The  sashes  are  to  be  made  of  pine  1)  inches  thick,  moulded,  coped,  and 
lipped.  They  are  all  to  be  double  hung  with  the  best  of  white  window  lines,  iron  pul 
leys,  steel  pintels  and  round  iron  weights  of  accurate  balance.  All  the  sashes  are  to 
be  fastened  with  strong  bronzed  sash  fastenings  to  cost  $4.50  per  dozen.  All  the  win- 
dows of  the  three  stories  are  to  lie  fitted  with  U  inch  framed  blinds,  eight  parts  to  eiMh 
window,  hung  and  fastened  complete  with  iron  butt  hinges  and  bronze  hooka,  iitaplo^ 
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Mid  roMwood  knobs,  and  to  fold  into  flat  boxings.  Thoy  are  all  to  finish  with  li  inch 
l^uldcil  architraves,  8  inches  wide,  plain  jamlM*,  sofits,  and  stools.  Tho  cellar  windows 
ore  to  be  made  with  plank  (ramus  rcl>Hled  for  the  sashes,  and  to  have  duulili;  sashes 
hung  to  the  tops  of  the  frames,  fastenod  with  strong  iron  buttons  and  titte<l  with  catches 
to  bold  them  open  when  desired.  Each  privy  is  to  have  a  movable  window  in  its 
door.     The  observatory  windows  are  to  be  double  hung  and  fastened. 

Door». 

The  outside  doors  are  to  he  2\  inches  thick,  all  other  doors  in  the  buildinz  are  to  l)e 
two  inches  thick,  made  with  four  panels  each,  hung  with  two  four  inch  butt  hin-jeN.  and 
fastened  with  mortice  locks  and  knobs,  to  cost  ^'i.SO  each,  and  with  calrhe.s,  l>ilts,  min- 
eral knobs,  bronze  trimmings,  and  small  duplicate  ke^s.  The  outside  doon«  are  to  tie 
fastened  with  lever  locks  f)f  the  best  quality,  with  nitiici-al  knobs  and  small  duplicate 
keys.  The  privy  doors  are  to  l»e  two  feet  by  six  feet  one  and  one  half  inches  tlitek, 
four  paneled,  hung  with  inm  butt  hinges,  fastened  with  good  knob  locks,  having  flupli- 
Gate  !»niall  keys ;  they  are  to  hnve  two  inch  rebated  and  beaded  frames,  hunt  pine 
thresholds,  and  architraves,  as  descril)ed  forlhe  windows,  with  plihths.  Properly  hang 
the  outside  doors  to  three  inch  Southern  pine  plank  frames,  properly  dogi:ed  to  the 
threshold  and  wall. 

Stain. 

The  several  flights  of  st.iirs  are  to  \ye  square  frames,  with  four  deep  plank  strin::ers 
they  are  to  l>e  finished  with  hard  pine  risers  one  inch  thick,  and  treads  one  jiihJ  one- 
fourth  inches  thick,  with  moulded  nosings.  The  cellar  stairs  are  to  l»e  finisiied  witl 
plain  pine  risers  and  treads,  and  close  [>artitionsoiieand  one-half  inches  thick,  matched 
and  pi.ined.  There  is  to  Ik?  a  neat  fliiiht  of  (K)rtuble  steps  to  ascend  to  the  ati:c  and 
observatory,  and  to  the  nwf  scuttle,  which  is  to  be  made  and  hum:  complete.  All  the 
flights  are  to  have  cherry  wuod  hand  rail,  mouhled,  three  i»y  two  and  three-fnurth 
inche.H  ;  turned  cherry  w(hk1  posts,  five  inches  in  diameter,  at  the  head  and  fiH)t  and  each 
landing  of  the  flights,  and  hard  pine  balusters,  one  and  one-fourth  inches  diameter, 
hree  to  each  stair  tread;  the  tt)p  of  the  rail  is  to  be  three  feet  ai«ove  the  nosiih;  of  the 
Ituir  tread  ;  the  whole  to  l>e  made  and  finished  in  a  perfect  manner.  All  the  will  rooms 
Ire  to  be  properly  cased  and  finished. 

Skirting 

The  rooms,  closets,  entries,  and  stairways,  are  to  ^)e  skirted  up  as  hirih  as  the  win- 
dow stools,  in  the  respective  stories,  with  narrow,  t>eaded.  matched  lining,  >:nai.'<'d  to  a 
width  not  exceeding  seven  inches,  and  the  joints  to  butt  even  in  every  ca.se;  cap  the 
same  to  correspond  with  the  window  stools  ;  the  lining  is  to  l>e  of  clear  white  pine. 
One  side  oi  the  wall  of  each  room  is  to  be  fitted  for  the  slates  with  frames,  as  directed. 

Floorit^g. 

The  platfonns  are  to  l>e  furred  up,  as  shown  by  the  drawing,  and  the  stairways,  jdat- 
forms,  and  privies  are  to  lie  boarded,  and  the  several  floorings  to  be  laid  with  narrow  hard 
pine  clear  lx>anis.  perfectly  jointed  and  ihonnighly  nailed.  The  strips  are  to  l»e  jiuaged 
to  a  width  respectively,  and  the  joints  broken  at  lea.st  three  feet,  and  in  no  case  are 
strips  of  a  diflferenl  width  to  butt  on  to  each  other.  The  entry  and  privy  floors  are  all 
to  be  of  hard  pine. 

Cabinctgy   <fc. 

There  is  to  be  a  cabinet  at  the  wall  end  of  each  platform,  with  shelves  and  small 
clo.sets  Ijelow,  and  assish  door.  There  are  to  be  sixty-five  clothes  hooks  hung  on  strips 
of  pine,  as  directed,  to  each  room.  There  are  to  be  two  umbrella  stands  m  each  entry. 
To  be  six  sinks  placed  where  directed.  To  be  four  coal  bins,  and  two  closets  for  kind- 
lings, in  the  cellar.  Finish  the  orivy  seats  as  directed,  complete  in  every  particular. 
Put  up  three  bells  where  directed,  with  "  pulls"  and  tubes  complete. 

Painting  and  Glazing. 

Oil  all  the  hard  wood  finish,  except  floorings.  All  the  outside  wood  work  is  to  f)e  pre- 
pared and  painted  in  imitation  of  free  stone.  The  outside  doors  are  to  Im*  painted 
bronze.  The  blinds  are  to  be  painted,  four  coats  of  Paris  green,  and  varnished.  Tiic 
rest  o{  the  inside  finish  is  to  be  primed,  painted,  and  grained,  in  imitation  of  oak.  maple, 
or  other  color,  as  directed  by  the  committee,  and  varnished  twice.  Paint  all  the  iron 
work,  three  coats  liest  black  and  one  coat  varnish.  All  the  sashes  are  to  be  glazed  w  ith 
the  very  best  quality  of  Gennan  glass,  of  double  thickness,  and  finish  the  same  com- 
plete in  every  particular,  with  the  sizes  of  glass  as  marked  upon  plans. 

Memorandum, 

All  the  timber  and  lumber  is  to  well  seasoned,  and  all  that  is  in  sicht  is  to  be  entirely 
free  from  sap,  shakes,  and  larve  knots  ;  the  finish  stock  of  every  kincl  must  be  perfectly 
kiln  dried ;  the  labor  is  to  be  done  in  the  most  faithful  manner. 
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The  Quincy  School-houa©  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  17  th  of  December, 
1858.  It  was  rebuilt  on  the  original  foundation,  and  on  nearly  the  same  plan — 
the  difference  consisting  in  appropriating  a  part  of  the  fourth  story  to  two 
school-rooms,  instead  of  devoting  the  whole  of  it  to  a  hall — thereby  securing 
fourteen  school-rooms  with  the  requisite  ante-rooms  and  clothes  room.  It  waa 
dedicated  on  the  28th  of  December,  1859,  by  appropriate  exercises  and  addreft?es, 
in  which  the  Mayor,  (Mr.  Lincoln,)  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk,  Rev.  Dr.  Ellis,  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy,  Jr.,  George  B.  Emerson,  the  Superintendent,  (J.  D.  Philbrick,  its  first 
Principal,)  and  Dr.  T.  M,  Brewer  took  part.  From  these  addresses  we  select 
a  few  paragraphs. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ellis,  Chairman  of  the  District  Committee.  "  It  will  be  our  care 
to  guard  this  house  for  its  appointed  uses ;  and  now  that  it  has  risen  again  from 
its  ashes,  we  trust  that,  with  the  blessing  of  a  kind  Providence  upon  our  effortd^ 
it  may  bo  a  house  of  industry,  of  succt'ss,  and  of  happiness,  gathering  in  and 
sending  forth  every  year  its  troops  of  contented,  earncr-t  learners.  Grateful  to 
a  city  that  so  abundantly,  and  with  such  motherly  care  provides  for  her  own 
children,  and  even  for  the  children  of  the  strangers  that  are  within  her  gates, 
we  shall  hope  to  prove  by  our  fidelity  that  we  are  not  practically  thankless. 

This  designation,  "  Grammar  School,"  has  been  materially  changt*d  in  mean- 
ing since  our  laws  were  first  written,  and  since  provisi«>n  was  first  made  for 
popular  education  at  the  public  charge.  Grammar  meant  then  Latin  and  Greek 
Grammar, — and  a  Gramuiar  School  was  a  classical  school.  Now,  as  I  hardly 
need  say,  the  words  denote  a  school,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  impjirt  that 
plain  elementary  instruction  which  the  great  mass  of  society  need,  and  which 
supplies  at  once  a  satisfactorj'  basis  for  any  thing  that  may  afterwards  be  done 
in  the  way  of  self-educ:!tion,  and  answers  all  the  common  exigences  of  our 
every-day  world.  If  I  had  n«jt  virtually  promised  not  to  intlict  ujion  you  any 
theories,  I  should  say  that  my  phm  in  conducting  this  school  would  be  to  em- 
phasize the  elementary  and  tlw  directly  practical,  steadily  resisting  every  de- 
mand for  things  more  showy  and  more  run  after.  Our  business  here  Is  not  with 
the  superstructure.— certainly  not  with  pinnacles  and  spires,  but  with  the  under- 
pinning; we  would  make  sure  of  that.  Reading,  Writing.  Orthography,  Arith- 
metic, Geography,  and  the  elements  of  language, — these  are  what  we  Ji^k  of 
our  Grammar  School  teachers  and  pupils;  these  wo  would  secure  at  the  cost  of 
never  so  nmch  drilling,  and  reviewing,  and  repetitions  of  all  sorts.  Good  read- 
ers, good  writers,  g(jod  spellers,  good  accountants,  good  geographers,  and  cor- 
rect talkers, — these  we  ask ;  b<*yond  this  we  do  not  care  to  go  in  a  Gnmimar 
School;  for  any  thing  beyond  this  we  must  look  to  our  Latin  and  High  .schools 
and  to  our  colleges,  or  to  our  admirable  Public  Library  and  useful  public  lectures." 

Hon.  Josiah  Qi:incy,  Jh., — "'Declared  that  he  felt  a  great  interest  in  this 
school,  outside  of  that  occasioned  by  the  name  it  bore.  He  was  one  of  the 
(nty  Fathers,  in  fact  the  City  Father,  when  tho  old  school-house  was  dedicated, 
and  h«-  could  claim  to  be  at  least  the  nurse  of  this  part  of  tlie  city.  The  land 
of  the  pa-t  of  the  eity  now  occupied  by  the  \Ve>icrn  Depot,  the  United  States 
^  Hotel,  aiid  a  population  of  many  thousands,  was  literally  viade  by  tiio  S<.^uth 
C-ove  Corporation  while  ho  was  its  treasurer  and  principal  agent.  It  is  not 
many  years  since  the  very  site  of  this  noble  edifice  was  inhabiteti  by  flounders 
and  eels.  He  had  always  advoc^'ited  a  generous,  lii)eral,  and  judicious  expendi- 
ture of  tho  public  money  for  the  cause  of  public  education.  He  believetl  that 
nothing  was  so  well  calculated  to  assimilate  the  different  races  making  up  our 
American  population  as  tho  common  school.  He  also  favored  tlie  teaching  of 
boys  an«i  girls  together." 

Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, — "He  felt  a 
peculiar  interest  in  this  school.  He  never  could  be  indifferent  to  it«  history,  its 
reputation,  or  its  welfare.  It  had  been  his  fortune  to  be  selected  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1847,  to  organize  this  school,  and  preside  over  it  as  its  first  Princi- 
pal. It  was  then  called  "the  experiment."  It  turned  out  to  be  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  system  <^»f  Grammar  School  organization  which  now  prevails  through- 
out the  city.     When  established,  it  differed  in  its  plan  from  the  other  schools  in 
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hannp:  only  one  head  master  instead  of  two,  a  larger  number  of  pupils,  so  as 
to  aflbnl  the  best  facilities  for  classilication,  a  separate  school-room  for  each 
tea«.her,  a  separate  der-k  for  each  pupil,  and  a  larj^or  proportion  of  teniale  teach- 
ers than  liad  before  been  eniployt-d  in  boys'  hc1io(»1s.  Thise  were  iniiK)rtjint  elf*- 
mcnts  of  progress,  and  lluir  g'Heral  mioptivn  has  tended  both  to  iutrease  the 
efficiency  and  diminish  the  expense  of  our  schools.  But  there  is  d.mger  of 
pushing  these  changes  to  injurious  extremes.  Some  of  our  schools  are  now  too 
large  for  the  best  good  of  the  pupils." 

Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer,  who  was  Ciiairman  of  the  District  Committee  twelve 
years  before, — "The  dedication  of  the  Quincy  i:?chool-house,  twelve  years  i\go 
next  June,  marks  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 
This  school  with  tlie  Mayliew.  organized  contemj)oraneoU8iy  on  the  simie  sys- 
tem, was  the  Iir>t  single-headed  sclnwl,  with  graded  divi.sious  of  classes,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  successfully  organized  in  Boston.  It  was  spoken  of 
as  an  •exi)eriment,'  as  an  '  innovation  of  doubtful  iidvaniage,'  by  its  opjKmi  nis. 
Yet,  within  tiie  se-veu  years  immediately  following  its  dedication,  every  gram- 
mar school  in  Boston  was  re-organized  <»n  sul^st  :ntially  the  same  plan.  The 
very  member,  now  no  more,  who  most  earntslly  resisted  the  change,  six  years 
after  made  a  report  in  favor  of  tlie  re-organizatiou  on  the  single-headed  system, 
of  the  last  of  the  double-headed  schools  left  in  Boston.  The  Quincy  School- 
house,  with  the  Hancock,  was  the  tirst  erected  upon  the  plan  of  a  separate  room 
for  each  division,  with  one  large  hall  for  the  as».*mbling  of  the  scrhool.  The 
pioneer  of  the  noble  school  editicvs  that  adorn  our  city,  that  house  has  been 
constructed  with  such  liberality,  with  so  nmch  wise  forethought  and  discriminat- 
ing judgment,  on  the  part  of  the  City  Government,  that,  in  my  opinion,  subse- 
quent structuKrs  have  not  been  in  any  e3.se'ntial  respects  improvements  upon  the 
original  plan.  For  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  plan  the  city  wis  iu- 
debtrd  to  Hon.  John  II.  Wilkins,  Chairman  of  the  Public  Building  Committee, 
and  to  George  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Conference  Conuuittee  on  the 
part  of  the  School  Boanl.  With  the  latter  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  associated. 
Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  over  every  previous  school-house  was  the  isola- 
tion of  each  seat  and  desk.  This  innovation  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  Building  Ci>mmitteo.  Though  afterwards  denied  to 
the  Bowdoin  School,  it  has  since  become  the  universal  privilege  of  other  .'*chools. 
Less  than  twelve  years  ago  the  Quincy  and  the  Hancock  were  the  only  school- 
houses  in  the  city  upon  this  plan.  Now  there  are  no  less  than  fourtt-en,  all  but  live, 
and  another  has  been  commencttd,  upon  the  sitme  plan  of  liberal  munilicence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  school  was  organized,  twelve  years  since,  under  the 
charge  of  its  master,  now  our  excellent  Superintendent,  it  labored  under  very 
nijuiy  disadvantavres.  To  a  large  extent,  it  was  composed  of  the  overtlowing 
of  three  other  grammar  schools,  who,  being  jwjrmitted  to  retain  their  advanced 
pupils,  left  this  school  without  any  tirst  class.  For  nearly  a  year  it  was  kept  in 
thrc»e  or  four  saittered  groups,  in  apartments  having  none  of  the  equipments  or 
advantages  of  a  well-ordered  school-room.  To  some  extent  these  were  com- 
pensated for  by  its  efficient  and  experienced  corps  of  teachers,  under  who.se 
diligent  and  faithful  services  it  soon  rose  to  dLsliuction,  and  its  success  gave  to 
it  its  present  solid  reputation.  Mr.  Valentine,  now  the  master,  was  then  its 
Bub-master;  our  present  sub-master  was  an  usher,  and  only  two  ladies,  one  of 
them  our  invaluable  head-assistant,  of  those  now  in  the  service,  took  part  in  the 
earlier  labors  of  the  school.  Here,  too,  was  first  tried  the  experiment  of  female 
instruction  for  boys  of  a  higher  grade  than  those  just  admitted  from  primary 
schools.  With  the  practical  evidences  all  around  me,  in  every  boys'  school  in 
the  city,  of  the  superiority  of  female  instruction,  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  this  experiment 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  detain  you  with  reminiscences  already  in  part 
anticipated.  Twelve  years  have  brought  with  them  suri)rising  changes,  all  of 
them  first  initiated  within  these  walls.  "We  have  lived  to  see  its  house  the 
mo<iel  for  Boston  School-houses,  and  the  plan  of  its  school  made  the  universal 
system  throughout  the  city.  I  will  only  add  the  expression  of  the  hope  that 
this  school  may  continue  ever  to  deserve  its  substantial  reputation,  and  that, 
long  after  you  and  I  have  passed  away,  it  may  continue  to  exemplify  the  lan- 
guage of  Solomon,  and  remain  a  place  wherein  "the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  to- 
gether," for  "the  Ix)rd  is  the  maker  of  them  alL" 
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Plans  op  Lincoln  Grammar  School-IIoubb,  Boston. 

Tub  following  descriptiun  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School-Uonse  b  taken  from 
the  anniml  report  of  the  school  eommittue  for  183U  : — 

*^  In  the  di«igu  of  the  Liuc(»In  School- 1  louse,  which  is  located  on  Braidway, 
Dear  K  St.,  South  Boston,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  accomplished  architect,  J. 
F.  G.  Bryant,  Esq.,  to  combine  all  the  ailvantages  of  the  interior  plan  of  the  best 
buildings,  with  an  effective  and  tasteful  exterior,  without  any  material  increase  of 
€Mpen»e. 

*"  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  perpetuating  that  baldness  and  almost 
primitive  simplicity  of  style  which  have  chnracterizeti  most  of  the  school  edifices 
ef  the  city.  It  can  scarcely  be  deemed  too  much  to  demand,  that  the  building 
which  is  the  daily  resort  of  our  children  and  youth,  and  in  which  their  mental 
•nd  mond  faculties  are  to  be  trained  and  unfolded,  should  be  designed  with  care- 
ful leference  to  the  rules  of  proportion,  and  eveh,  in  no  small  degree,  of  beauty. 
Certainly  it  wouM  be  well  to  keep  this  object  in  view,  so  far  as  it  is  consistent 
with  a  wise  and  proper  economy,  llarmuny  of  style,  and  propriety  and  eltgjince  of 
detail,  will  never  be  without  their  refining  influences  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

**  Tlie  following  mechanical  description,  extracted  from  the  *  specifications  ^  of 
the  architect,  will  illustrate  the  interior  conveniences  of  the  building  and  its 
adjuncts,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  construction  and  the  formation  of  the  ex- 
terior.'' 

The  building  is  a  "  parnllelograin ''  in  outline  of  ground  plan,  measuring  ninety-three 
and  four-tWf  Iflhs  feet  in  length,  and  sixty-one  and  two-twelfths  feet  in  width,  out- 
side of  its  ba!»e  or  underpinning  course,  at  the  ground  or  sidewalk  level  in  front 
of  the  buiMin£(.  It  is  four  finished  stories  in  hi^rht,  with  an  *^  unfinished  *'  cellar 
story  over  the  whole  area,  which  ia  partially  above  and  partially  beneath  ground. 
Tlie  celLir  is  nine  feet  high.  The  first,  second,  and  third  st^>riefl,  resjK-ctively, 
twelve  and  one-half  feet  high,  and  the  fourth  story  fifleen  feet  high.  The  top  of 
the  gutter  of  the  outside  walls  is  located  four  and  two-twelfths  feet  above  the 
ceiling  of  the  fourth  story,  which  ceiling  is  formed  immediately  upon  the  undersides 
of  the  Ue-boarns  of  the  roof  framincf,  or  attic  flooring.  The  r(H)f  is  **  hi|>pc>d  " 
from  each  of  the  four  corners  of  tht*  building,  and  is  made  a  **  Mansard,"  with 
curved  sides  and  a  "  flat"  top  ;  the  higlit  above  the  top  of  cornice  to  the  top  of 
the  curve  of  the  roof  is  fourteen  feet ;  its  **  flat  "  is  locat<>d  in  the  center  of  the 
length  and  width  thereof,  and  it  measures  eighty-six  and  one-half  feet  in  length, 
and  fif\y-one  and  one-half  feet  in  width,  and  has  a  pitch  over  its  surface  of  one 
and  one-half  inehesto  afoot.  The  four  corners  of  the  roof  are  formed  as  pn>iee- 
tions ;  the  spaces  between  the  projections  over  all  four  sides  of  the  building 
are  recessed  to  intersect  with  rece^«s«•s  in  the  faces  of  the  four  exterior  walls ; 
sail!  projections  are  hipped  over  the  inner  comer  of  each,  in  imitation  of  the  hip 
over  the  outer  corner  thereof — heintr  the  corner  hips  of  the  building.  The  re- 
csses  in  the  faces  of  the  four  exterior  walls  aforesaid  are  located  in  the  center  of 
the  length  of  each  wall,  and  reach  the  whole  hight  of  said  walls,  to  meet  the  roof 
recesses  abovenamed.  The  recesses  in  the  front  and  rear  end  walls  each  meas- 
ure twi  nty-<'ne  and  five-twelfths  ft*et  in  width,  and  those  in  the  two  side  walls 
twenty -three  feet  in  width.  Besides  the  four  rices8»*s  aforesaid,  there  are  recess- 
es in  the  faces  of  the  projections,  or  corners,  which  are  formed  to  each  ext<rior 
wall,  beneath  the  roof  projections ;  these  recesses  reac'h  from  the  cround  levil  up 
to  the.  top  of  the  third  story,  where  they  are  formed  with  semicircular  heads. 
The  recesses  in  the  corner  projections  of  th<<  front  and  rear  ends  of  the  house 
n)e&*<ure  eleven  feet  and  three  and  one-half  inches  wide,  and  four  inches  dfi'p. 
and  are  sinsrie  recesses  ;  and  the  receK*«es  in  the  corner  projeeti«>n8  of  the  two  side 
walls  of  the  house  are  eleven  f»«.t  and  three  and  one-half  inehi-s  wide,  and  four 
inches  det-p,  and  are  douMi"  r«  ci-sses,  with  a  dividing  pilaster  located  in  the  center 
Iff  the  width  of  each  of  the  same,  and  double  semicircular  heads  to  each  recess, 
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ipringtn^  from  said  pilnstera.  The  four  extorior  walls  are  crow  lu-d  with  a  oomeo, 
the  upper  pui'tiou  of  which  is  formed  as  u  gutter. 

The  iuterior  arrangement  of  the  Hrst,  second,  and  third  stories  isbiinilar  :  e:ich 
containing  four  apartinentfis,  located  in  the  four  corners  of  the  hous<',  niesifcunu:^ 
thiriy-two  and  three-twelfths  feet  by  twenty-seven  and  ten-tweltths  feet  t-ach : 
a  clothes  clofrCt  to  each  room,  measuring  fiAeen  feet  by  five  and  ten-twi  Iflhs  f  et 
«ach ;  two  staircases,  measuring  fifteen  and  eight-twelfihs  feet  by  ten  feet  e;uh ; 
and  a  hall,  me^uyunng  twenty-four  and  eight- twelfths  feet  by  twenty-two  and  four- 
tWi  inhs  f«.'et.  Said  rooms,  eltjsets,  staircases,  and  halls  are  twelve  and  one-h;df 
feet  high,  in  the  clear,  in  each  story.  The  interior  of  the  fourth  or  upper  st«iry 
IS  arranj^ed  with  two  rooms  in  the  two  fnmt  end  corners  of  the  hou!*e,  eaeh  mt  as- 
uring  thirty-two  and  three-twelfths  feet  by  twenty -sev»  n  and  tcn-twellthi*  feet ;  an 
exhibition  hall,  measuring  thirty-eight  and  nine-twelfths  feet  by  fifty-six  and  eight- 
twelfths  teet,  across  the  rear  end  «»f  the  house.  There  are  two  sUtirways,  nii-a**- 
uring  five  feet  by  ten  feet ;  a  clothes  elosel  for  each  of  the  two  riK)nis  afort-«iid, 
measuring  five  and  ten -twelfths  feet  by  fifteen  feet  each  ;  two  tejudhi-s'  i-o<>m?»u»f 
L  form,}  measuring  five  feet  by  twenty-five  feet  each  ;  and  a  hall,  eoiintxMing  v\ith 
the  exhibition  hall,  measuring  twi-nty-two  and  four-twell\li8  feet  by  twenty-lour 
and  eight-twelfths  feet  All  the  apartments,  halls,  closetj«, and  stairra^.-s  nforesad 
in  the  f(>ur  stories  are  ^'  finished."  The  cellar  story  is  sub<livided  into  four  a|>a't- 
nients,  in  the  four  cornere  of  the  h«»uj*e,  two  staircases,  and  six  ch»set#.  Th-.* 
apartments  in  the  cellar  are  each  to  eontiiin  a  furnace,  and  th«*  closets  are  ummI  for 
fuel.  None  of  the  cellar  apartments  or  cKwets  are  *'  finished."  There  isal^^i  a 
ball  in  the  C'.'nUr,  of  the  length  and  width  of  the  cellar  stor)*,  into  which  th .* 
mouths  of  the  four  furnaces,  the  landing  of  the  stiircases,  and  the  doors*  of  the  s:x 
fuel-clo.sets  all  ()pen. 

All  the  apartments,  halls,  and  closets  in  the  foulh  story  arc  fifteen  f  et  hlL'h. 
Th'j  teacliei-s'  rooms  in  this  8t<»ry  have  their  fliMirs  located  two  feet  alH»ve  the  i\t*-tn 
of  the  other  apartment^).  Kach  story  is  lighted  by  windows  in  the  ext<Tior  w.-iiU. 
There  are  fliH>r-lights  in  the  hall  of  each  story,  immediately  beneath  thecup<»la  or 
bell-tower,  wliieh  crowns  the  roof  of  the  house,  in  the  center  (»f  its  length  and 
width.  The  four  s'des  of  the  bjise  or  plmth  of  this  cupola  (above  the  r<Mif  level.) 
contain  each  an  upright  skylight.  The  attic  or  area  beneath  the  r<M)f  is  lij^httd 
by  light  8t;itit»nary  circular  or  "  bull's-eye"  windows,  inserted  in  the  upright  c  r- 
cular  bid  s  of  the  **  Mansard  "  rcHjf.  There  are  no  chimneys,  other  than  metd 
p>l>is,  in  any  part  of  the  building,  exceptinsr  one  brick  chimney  locate  d  over  the 
wall  wh  ch  forms  the  inside  end  of  the  exhibition  hall.  There  are  two  entrances 
to  the  bui  ding  in  the  first  story,  in  the  two  sides  of  the  same. 

The  lot  measures  one  hundred  feet  in  front  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
in  dipth,  and  con  tiins  seventeen  thousiind  five  hundred  square  feet.  It  is  inclosi  d 
on  the  s.des  and  rear  end  by  a  substantial  brick  wall,  and  in  front  by  a  granite 
foundation,  surmount*  d  by  an  ornamentil  iron  fence.  The  rear  portion  of  the 
yard  is  diviile<l  into  two  equal  parts,  by  a  brick  wall  running  from  the  center  of 
the   building  to  the  rear  boundary. 

The  bu.lding  is  warmed  by  Chilson^s  cone  furnaces,  four  iu  number,  hnsatetl  in 
the  centi-r  apartment  of  the  basement  The  cast-iron  smoke  pipes  pass  up  through 
an'l  warm  the  corri«lor8. 

The  ventilating  apparatus  consists  of  a  separate  ventitluct  of  wood,  leading 
from  ea^'h  school  rt>om  to  the  roof  Here  they  are  broughll  into  two  groups,  at 
the  op|>osite  en<ls  of  the  building,  each  of  which  is  surmounted  with  one  of  Em- 
erson's ejectors,  of  a  large  size.  The  transverse  section  of  each  ventiduct  m 
about  fourteen  inches  square.  In  each  room  there  is  a  sliding  register  neftr  the 
c<-iling,  and  another  near  the  floor,  opening  into  its  ventiduct. 

A.  A.,  &c.,  School  wioms,  twenty-three  by  twenty^even  feet 

C.  C,  CloeetB  for  clothes. 

B.,  Exhibition  hall,  two-hundred  and  thirty-eight  by  fifty-eix  feet. 
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The  Ltnoolx  GaAmiAR  Schoot^hocse  wm  dedicated  on  tne  17th  of  Sep- 
Kmber,  1859, — the  day  on  which  the  Statue  of  Daniel  Webster,  in  the  State- 
Hou-e  Grounds,  was  inaugurated  bj  appropriate  exercises.  From  the  address 
of  tl;e  Mayor,  Mr.  Lincoln,  (after  whom  this  spacious  and  commodious  structure 
WHS  named,)  we  give  Uio  following  extracts : — 

Boston,  through  its  whole  history,  has  regarded  this  as  one  of  its  dearest 
interests,  from  that  April  13th,  1635,  when  "it  was  agri'cd  upon  that  our 
Brother  Philemon  Purmtmt,  shall  be  intreated  to  become  a  scho<»lmastfr  for 
touching  and  nurturing  of  children  with  u","  to  this  day,  the  two  hundred  iind 
twenty-ninth  anniversary  of  its  settlement,  when  we  are  asseniVjled  to  dedicate 
the  most  elegant  edifice  yet  erected  within  our  limits  to  be  devoted  to  this  great 
cause. 

The  School-house  and  the  Church  have  stood  by  the  side  of  each  other  as  the 
two  main  pillars  which  support  our  social  fabric,  and  when  either  of  tlieui  goes 
to  decay,  fallen  will  be  our  fortunes,  and  the  days  of  our  pn^perity  will  be  num- 
bered and  gone. 

A  few  years  since  an  intelligent  foreigner  visited  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
without  prejudice  or  favor  examined  the  condition  of  every  community.  He 
was  struck  with  the  industry,  thrift,  and  general  culture  of  the  pi»ople  of  New 
P'ngland.  He  went  into  a  thorough  examination  of  the  primary  cause  of  this 
state  of  things.  It  could  not  be,  he  thought,  our  climate  or  the  nature  of  our 
8«»il.  for  Providence  had  more  richly  endowed  other  portions  of  the  land:  it 
could  not  be  our  ancestors,  for  they  were  trom  the  same  stock  as  some  other 
portions  of  the  Union,  coming  from  every  county  of  old  England,  with  repre- 
sentatives also  from  every  nation  of  the  European  world;  it  oould  not  be  a 
special  form  or  system  of  religious  faith,  for  all  sects  had  their  discii)les,  and 
universal  toleration  gave  no  one  a  supremacy  over  the  others;  it  could  not  be 
political  institutions,  for  we  were  all  alike  under  the  Republic ;  and  he  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  could  only  be  solved  by  the  fact  that 
we  had  enjoyed  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  the  benefits  of  free  public  schools. 

In  this  conni'Ction,  associated  as  this  verj'  day  will  bo  in  our  memories  by  the 
erection  of  a  statue  in  our  city,  of  the  great  statesman,  Daniel  Webster,  I  can 
not  fbrbear  to  quote  some  of  his  own  language  in  regard  to  this  subjec't.  lie 
Siiid,  in  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Twistleton.  of  England, 
which  was  afte^^'ards  laid  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons:  **T 
have  been  familiar  with  the  New  England  system  of  free  schools  for  above  fifty 
year?!,  and  I  heartily  approve  of  it.  I  owe  to  it  my  early  training.  In  my  own 
recollection  of  these  schools,  there  exists  to  this  moment  a  ft-esh  feeling  of  the 
sobriety  of  the  teachers,  the  goo<l  order  of  the  school,  the  reverence  with  which 
the  Scriptures  were  read,  and  the  strictness  with  which  all  moral  duties  were 
enjoyed  and  enforced.  In  these  sch(K)ls,  or  it  may  be  partly  by  my  mother's 
car*-,  i  was  taught  the  elements  of  letters  so  early  that  I  never  have  been  able 
to  reiueml^r  a  time  when  I  cfjuld  not  read  the  New  Testament,  and  did  not 
read  it.  Many  moral  tales  and  instructive  and  well-contrived  fables,  always  so 
alluring  to  childhood,  learned  by  heart  in  these  schools,  are  still  perfectly  pre- 
served in  my  memor}'.  And,  in  my  own  case,  I  can  say  that  without  these 
early  means  of  instruction  ordained  by  law,  and  brought  home  to  the  small  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  for  the  use  of  all  their  children  equally,  I  do  not  see  how  I 
slK'uld  have  been  able  to  become  so  far  instructed  in  the  elements  of  knowledge 
as  to  be  fit  for  higher  scho<»ls. 

'•  In  my  opinion,  the  instruction  communicated  in  the  free  schools  of  New 
England  has  a  direct  e.Tect  for  good  on  the  morals  of  youth.  It  represses 
vicious  inclinations,  it  inspires  love  of  character,  and  it  awakens  fionorable  as- 
pirations. In  short,  I  have  no  conception  of  any  manner  in  which  the  popu- 
lar republican  institutions  under  which  we  live  cmld  possibly  be  preserved  if 
early  education  were  not  freely  furnished  to  all,  by  public  law.  in  such  forms 
that  all  shall  gladly  avail  themselves  of  it  As  the  present  tendency  of  things 
is  to  extend  popular  power,  the  peace  and  well-being  of  society  required  at  the 
same  time  a  com^sponding  extension  of  popular  knowledge." 
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DIDIOATION  OP  THE   BTKRKTT  ICHOOL-HOimi. 

The  new  aohool-building  erected  on  NorthamptoD  street,  named  the  Everett 
School-house,  in  honor  of  that  distinguished  orator  and  fHend  of  education,  was 
formally  dedicated  on  the  17th  of  September,  by  the  usual  exercises,  which  took 
place  in  the  large  upper  hall  of  the  building.  This  building,  which  is  erected  on 
a  plan  which  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  other  school-buildings,  is  finished 
and  furnished  throughout  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  in  all  respects  may  be 
regarded  as  a  model  Boston  school-house.  The  first  floor  over  the  heating  appa- 
ratus is  fire-proof,  an  improvement  which  will  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the  hoqsea 
hereafter  constructed. 

The  platform  was  occupied  by  His  Honor  Mayor  Lincoln  and  the  members  of 
the  City  Government,  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  President  Felton,  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  and  others. 

The  exercises  commenced  with  chanting  **  The  Lord's  Prayer,"  by  the  pupils. 
Rev.  D.  C.  Eddy  then  read  selections  from  the  Scriptures,  after  which  a  prayer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Burroughs.  A  commemorative  song,  written  for  the 
occasion  by  Mr.  Rufus  Lcighton,  was  sung.  Alderman  Bailey,  Chairman  of  the 
Building  Committee,  then  delivered  the  keys  of  the  school-house  to  Mayor  Dn- 
coin,  who  responded  briefly  to  the  remarks  of  Alderman  Bailey,  and  then  handed 
the  keys  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Thayer,  Chairman  of  the  local  School  Committee.  Mr. 
Thayer  made  a  few  remarks  and  presented  the  keys  to  Mr.  George  B.  Hyde, 
Principal  of  the  Everett  School.  A  dedicatory  hymn,  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  Wm.  T.  Adams^  was  sung  by  the  pupils.  Mr.  Everett  was  then  introduced 
by  the  Chairman,  and  made  tlie  following  address : — 

ADDRESS  or  XDWABD  XVXBXTT. 

Mr.  Chairman : — ^Tou  will  easily  believe  that  I  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
occasion  that  has  called  us  together.  The  dedication  of  a  new  first  class  school- 
house  is  at  all  times  an  event  of  fiir  greater  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community  than  many  of  the  occurrences  which  at  the  time  attract  much  more 
of  the  public  attention,  and  fill  a  larger  space  in  the  pages  of  history.  The  house 
which  we  this  day  dedicate  is  to  be  occupied  by  a  school  which  had  already,  as 
the  Dwight  school  for  girls,  established  an  enviable  reputation  among  the  sister 
institutions.  It  is  now,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  this  part  of  the 
city,  transferred,  with  the  happiest  prospects,  to  this  new,  spacious  and  admirably 
arranged  building — a  model  school-house,  fit  for  the  reception  of  a  model  schooL 
I  hope,  as  a  friend  to  education  from  my  youth  up,  I  should  duly  appreciate  the 
importance  of  such  an  event ;  but  you  have  kindly  given  me  a  reason — to  the 
strength  of  which  it  would  be  affectation  to  seem  insensible — for  taking  a  peculiar 
intertst  in  thw  day's  ceremonial. 

One  of  the  highest  honors  which  can  be  paid  to  an  individual — one  of  the  most 
enviable  tokens  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  community  in  which  he  Uvea— is  to ' 
connect  histname  with  some  permanent  material  object,  some  scientific  discovery, 
some  achievement  in  art,  some  beneficent  institution,  with  reference  to  wh'ch,  by'^ 
word  or  by  deed,  he  may  be  thought  to  have  deserved  well  of  his  fellow-men. 
Hundreds  of  towns  and  cities  on  the  continent  recall  the  memory  of  the  great 
and  good  men,  who,  in  peace  and  in  war,  founded  and  sustained  the  liberties  and*« 
riffhts  of  the  country.    Science  gives  the  name  of  the  astronomer  to  the  comet,'., 
whose  periodical  return  he  has  ascertained.     Botany  commemorates  her  votaries, 
in  the  flowers,  and  the  trees — the  Kalmias,  the  Dahlias,  the  Robinias — which  they>^ 
first  discovered  and  described.    The  fossil  relics  of  the  elder  world  are  designated) 
by  the  names  of  the  geologists  who  first  exhumed  them  from  their  adamantine^ 
graves ;  and  we  can  not  but  feel  that  one  of  the  strongest  instinotB  of  our  nature 
is  gratified  by  these  associations. 

But  what  are  these  lifeless,  soulless  substances,  these  mute,  inanimate  bodies  iB< 
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the  heavens  above,  or  the  earth  beneath — the  vaporooa  oomet,  the  filling  flower, 
the  extinct  animal,  whose  very  sk'^eton  is  turned  into  stone— compared  with  an 
institution  like  this — a  living  fountain  of  eternal  light,  a  flower  garden  planted  in 
each  sucoeeding  year,  with  germs  of  undying  growth  ;  a  nurserv,  beneath  whose 
fostering  wings  so  many  immortal  spirits  shall  be  trained  np  in  the  paths  of  do^, 
usefulness,  and  happiness ;  and  in  which  you  permit  me  to  hope  that  my  poor 
name  will  be  kindly  remembered,  as  long  as  the  schools  of  Boston  shall  retain 
their  name  and  their  praise  in  the  land ;  and  that  I  am  well  aware  will  be  as  long 
as  Boston  herself  shall  retain  her  place  on  the  earth^s  surfiiee ;  lor  as  k>ng  as  there 
is  a  city  council  to  appropriate  a  dollar,  or  a  treasurer  to  pay  it,  I  am  anre  it  will 
be  voted  and  paid  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  Devoted  for  a  pretty  long  life  to 
the  public  service,  in  a  variety  of  pursuits  and  occupations,  laboring,  I  know  I  may 
say  diligently,  and  I  hope  I  may  add,  though  sometimes  with  erring  judgment, 
yet  always  with  honest  purpose,  for  the  public  good,  at  home  and  abroad,  I  frankly 
own,  sir,  that  no  public  honor,  compliment,  or  reward,  which  has  ever  fiillen  to 
my  lot,  has  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  the  association  of  my  name  with  one 
of  these  noble  public  schools  of  Boston. 

They  are  indeed,  sir,  the  just  pride  and  boast  of  our  ancient  metropolis,  and  it 
is  with  great  propriety  that  you  select  the  17th  of  September  for  the  dedication  of 
a  new  school-house.  As  the  corporate  existence  of  the  city  dates  from  that  day, 
so  nothing  can  contribute  more  to  its  continued  prosperous  growth — to  its  per- 
petuated life — than  the  oiganization  of  one  of  these  admirable  institutions.  What 
ofiering  to  our  beloved  city,  on  this  its  two  hundred  and  thirtieth  birthday,  can  we 
present  to  her  more  appropriate,  more  welcome,  more  auspices  of  good,  than  the 
means  of  educating  eight  hundred  of  her  daughters  7  Nor  b  it  the  birthday  of 
our  city  alone.  On  this  day,  seventy-three  years  ago,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  went  forth  to  the  people  from  the  hand  of  ^e  peerless  chief,  who, 
whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  commanded  all  their  respect  and  nnhed  all  their 
affection.  The  best,  the  only  hope  under  Providence,  that  we  minr  long  enjoy, 
we  and  our  children,  the  blessing  which  it  secures  to  us  as  a  united,  happy,  and 
prosperous  people,  is  in  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  enlightened  patriotism  of 
which  these  free  schools  are  the  great  living  fountain. 

We  are  accused  sometimes  by  our  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
by  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  with  being  a  little  given  to  self- 
laudation.  I  donH  think  that  the  worst  foult  of  a  community,  though  it  may  bo 
carried  too  &r  for  good  taste.  But  it  implies  at  least  the  possession  of  something, 
which  we  not  only  ourselves  think  worthy  of  praise,  but  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  is  held  in  esteem  by  others.  For  I  really  do  not  think  we  habitually 
over-praiae  the  common  schools  of  Boston.  Not  that  they  are  perfect ;  nothing 
human  is  perfect .  but  I  must  think  it  as  liberal,  comprehensive  and  eflScient  a 
system,  as  the  imperfection  of  human  affairs  admits.  It  aims  to  give  to  the  entire 
population  of  both  sexes  a  thorough  education  in  all  the  useful  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. If  there  is  a  class  in  the  community  so  low  that  the  system  does  not  go 
down  to  them,  it  is  for  causes  which  no  system,  established  by  mmiksipsl  authority 
in  a  free  country,  can  overcome.  In  all  cities  as  large  as  Boston,  there  mnst  be 
some  hundreds  of  unhappy  ehitdren,  sueh  as  those  to  whom  I  alluded  last  Satur- 
day, (it  makes  one's  heart  bleed  to  see  them,)  whose  wretched  parents  prefer 
sending  them  into  the  streets  to  beg,  to  gather  chips,  to  peddle  loxenges  and  news- 
papers, rather  than  to  send  them  to  school.  But  with  reasonable  eodperation  on 
the  part  of  the  parents,  the  city  does  certainly,  as  I  have  said,  provide  the  means 
by  which  a  thorough  education,  in  all  the  elementary  branohea  of  osefol  knowl- 
edge, may  be  attained  by  all  her  children. 

The  oost  at  which  this  end  is  obtained,  bears  witness  to  the  libemlity  of  the 
oity.  I  perceive  by  the  Auditor's  report,  that,  for  the  last  finanoial  year,  the  ex- 
penditure on  the  schools,  exclusive  of  school-houses,  amounted  to  $373,668.61  ; 
for  school-honses,  $1444202.67,  making  a  total  of  $517,371.28— $17,371  over  a 
half  a  million  of  dolhirs  for  a  single  year,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  ia,  in  pro- 
portion to  our  population,  a  larger  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  education  than 
is  made  by  any  city  or  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  school-house,  whose  dedication  we  are  assembled  to  witness,  is  for  the  ae- 
eommodation  of  a  girPs  school ;  and  this  circumstance  seems  to  invite  a  few 
words  on  female  education. 
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FIMALI   EDUCATION. 

Tliere  is  a  good  deal  of  discnnion  at  the  present  day  on  the  aQb^ttOt  of  Wo 
tnen^s  Righta  and  her  edooatioo.  No  one  would  be  willing  to  allow  that  he 
wished  to  deprive  them  of  their  ri^ts,  and  the  only  difficulty  seems  to  be  to 
settle  what  their  rights  are.  The  oitisens  of  Boston,  aoUng  by  their  mnnicipal 
representatives,  have  ioog  since  undertaken  to  answer  this  qnestion  in  a  prao- 
tical  way,  as  fiv  as  a  city  government  can  do  it,  by  admitting  the  right  of  the 
girls  to  have,  at  the  public  expense,  as  good  an  education  as  the  boys.  It  is  not 
in  ^he  power  of  the  city  to  amend  our  constitutions,  so  as  to  extend  political  privi- 
testes  to  the  gentler  sex,  nor  to  alter  the  legislation  which  regulates  the  rights 
of  property.  But  it  was  In  the  power  of  tne  city  to  withhold  or  to  grant  equal 
privileges  of  edjication ;  and  it  hss  decided  that  the  free  grammar  schools  of 
Boston  should  be  open  alike  to  boys  and  girls.  This  seems  to  me  not  only  a 
recognition  at  the  outset  of  the  roost  important  of  Women's  Rights,  vix.,  equal 
participation  in  these  institutions,  but  the  best  guaranty  that  if  in  any  thing  else 
the  sex  is  unjustly  or  unfiiurly  dealt  with,  the  remedy  will  come  in  due  time. 
With  the  acknowledged  equality  of  woman  in  seneral  intellectual  endowments, 
though  tending  in  either  sex  to  an  appropriate  development,  with  her  admitted 
superiority  to  man  in  tact,  sensibility,  physical  and  moral  endurance,  quicknesa 
of  perception,  and  power  of  accommodation  to  cironmstanees,  give  her  for  two 
or  three  generations  equal  advantages  of  mental  culture,  and  the  lords  of  crea- 
tion will  have  to  carry  more  guns  than  they  do  at  present,  to  keep  her  out  of  the 
enjoyment  of  any  thing  which  sound  reasoning  and  fair  experiment  shall  show  to 
be  of  her  rights. 

I  have,  however,  strong  doubts  whether,  tried  by  this  test,  the  result  would  be 
a  participation  in  the  performance  of  the  political  duties  which,  the  experience 
of  the  human  race,  in  all  ages,  has  nearly  confined  to  the  coarser  sex.  I  do  not 
rest  this  opinion  solel}*  on  the  fact  that  these  duties  do  not  seem  congenial  with 
the  superior  delicacy  of  woman,  or  compatible  with  the  occupations  which  nature 
assigns  to  her  in  the  domestic  sphere.  I  think  it  would  be  found,  on  trial,  that 
nothing  would  be  gained — nothing  changed  for  the  better — by  putting  the  sexes 
on  the  same  footing,  with  respect,  for  instance,  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  Whether 
the  wives  and  sisters  agreed  with  the  husbands  and  brothers,  or  differed  from 
them— «s  this  ogneement  or  difference  would,  in  the  long  run,  exist  equally  in  all 
parties — the  result  would  be  the  same  as  at  present.  So,  too,  whether  the  wife 
or  the  husband  had  the  stronger  will,  and  so  dictated  the  other's  vote,  as  this, 
also,  wuuld  be  the  same  on  all  sides,  the  result  would  not  be  affected.  So  that  it 
would  be  likely  to  turn  out  that  the  present  arrangement,  by  which  the  men  do 
the  electioneermg  and  the  voting  for  both  sexes,  is  a  species  of  representation 
which  promotes  the  convenience  of  all  and  does  injustice  to  none. 

Meantime  for  all  the  great  desirable  objects  of  life,  the  possession  of  equal  ad- 
vantages for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  is  of  vastly  greater  importance  tbaii 
the  participation  of  political  power.  There  are  three  great  obiects  of  pursuit  on 
earth — well-being,  or  happiness  for  ourselves  and  families ;  influence  and  control 
over  others ;  and  a  good  name  with  our  fellow-men,  while  we  live  and  when  we 
are  gone.  Who  needs  be  told,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  a  good 
education  is  not  indeed  a  sure,  but  by  far  the  most  likely  means  of  obtaining  all 
the  ends  which  constitute  material  prosperity,  competence,  position,  establishment 
in  life ;  and  that  it  also  opens  the  purest  sources  of  enjoyment  The  happiest 
condition  of  human  existence  is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in  the  domestic  circle 
of  what  may  be  called  the  middle  condition  of  society,  in  a  family  harmoniously 
united  in  the  cultivation  and  enjoyment  of  the  innocent  and  rational  pleasures 
of  literature,  art  and  refined  intercourse,  equally  removed  from  the  grandeurs 
and  the  straits  of  society.  These  innocent  and  rational  pleasures,  and  this  solid 
happiness,  are  made  equally  accessible  to  both  sexes  by  our  admirable  school 
system. 

Then  for  influence  over  others,  as  it  depends  much  more  on  personal  qualities 
than  on  official  prerogative,  equality  of  education  furnishes  the  amplest  means 
of  equal  ascendency.  It  is  the  mental  and  moral  forces,  not  political  power, 
which  mainly  govern  the  world.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  three  greatest 
|k>wers  in  Burope,  two  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other,  engaged  in  a  deadlT 
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■traggle  with  each  other  (o  deoide  the  late  of  the  Torkish  empire ;  three  Chris- 
tian powers  Btraining  every  nerve,  the  one  to  overthrow,  the  two  others  to  up- 
hold the  onoe  great  and  formidable,  bat  now  decaying  and  effete  Mohamn>edaD 
despotism  of  Western  Asia.  Not  less  than  half  a  million  of  men  were  eon* 
eentrated  in  the  Crimea,  and  all  the  military  talent  of  the  age  was  called  forth 
in  the  contest  f  And  who  bore  off  the  acknowledged  palm  of  energy,  iisefal> 
ness  and  real  power  in  that  tremendous  contest.  Ni»t  emperors  and  kings,  not 
generals,  admirals  or  engineers,  laaoching  from  impregnable  fortresses  and  blaz- 
mg  intrenchments,  the  three-bolted  thunders  of  war.  No,  but  an  English  girl, 
bred  up  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  and  appearing  on  that  dread  stage  cf 
human  action  and  suffering,  in  no  higher  character  than  that  of  a  nurse. 

And  then  U/t  fiuoo,  to  which,  by  a  natural  instinct,  the  ingenuous  seal  aspires : 

**~—  The  ipur  which  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise,  ^ 

(The  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind,) 
To  soom  delight*  and  live  laborious  day***— 

need  I  say,  that  the  surest  path  to  a  reputation  for  the  mass  of  mankind  is  by  intel- 
lectual improvement;  ana  that  in  this  respect,  therefore,  our  school  system 
places  the  sexes  on  an  equality.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  spectacle  presented 
by  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  tne  Augustan  age  of  France,  rich  in  the  brightest 
names  of  her  literature,  philosophy,  politics  and  war — Pascal,  Descartes,  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  Lafontaine,  Moliere,  .Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  MassiUon, 
Colbert,  Conde,  Turenne,  Catinat.  Among  all  these  illuAtrious  names  there  is 
not  one  that  shines  with  a  brighter  or  purer  ray  than  Madame  de  Sevigne ;  not 
one  whose  writiQfl;s  are  more  extensively  read  by  posterity ;  not  one  in  whose 
domestic  life  and  personal  character  all  future  ages  will  probably  take  a  deeper 
interest.  The  other  distinguished  individuals  whom  I  have  mentioned,  we  re- 
gard with  cold  admiration,  as  personages  in  the  great  drama  of  history.  We 
leel  as  if  Madame  de  Sevigne  belonged  to  our  own  families.  The  familiar  letters 
principally  to  her  daughter,  written  by  this  virtuous  and  accomplished  woman, 
who  preserved  her  purity  in  a  licentious  court,  who  thought  with  vigor  and  wrote 
with  simplicity,  earnestness,  and  true  wit  in  a  pedantic  and  affected  age,  have 
given  her  a  place  among  the  celebrities  of  France,  which  the  most  distinguished 
of  them  might  envy. 

Apart  then,  girls,  from  a  preparation  for  the  pursuits,  duties,  and  enjoyments 
of  life,  which  more  especially  pertain  to  your  sex,  in  the  present  oifranization  of 
society,  yon  possess  in  these  advantages  of  education  the  means  of  usefulness  and 
(if  that  be  an  object)  of  reputation,  which,  without  these,  would  be,  in  a  great 
deg^ree,  monopolized  by  the  stronger  sex.    The  keys  of  knowledge  are  plaoed  in 

{rour  hands,  from  its  elemental  principles  up  to  the  higher  branches  of  useful 
earning.  These,  however,  are  topics  too  familiar  on  these  ocoanons  to  be  dwelt 
upon,  and  I  will  conclude  by  offering  yon  my  best  wishes,  that  the  reputation 
already  acquired  by  the  Dwigbt  School  for  girls  may  be  maintained  under  tho 
new  organiiation  ;  that  your  improvement  may  be  proportioned  to  your  advant- 
l^ges ;  that  your  progress  may  equal  the  warmest  wishes  of  your  tcachera,  pa- 
rents, and  friends ;  and  that  you  may  grow  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  beat  bless- 
hkgs  of  this  world,  and  the  brightest' and  highest  hopes  of  the  world  to  come. 


NEW  SCHOOL  CODE  FOR  RUSSIA. 


Thb  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  a  Supplement  to  his  Ordinance  for  the 
Liberation  of  the  Serfs,  appointed  a  Special  Commission  to  digest 
a  system  of  National  Education  with  special  reference  to  the  poor, 
and  the  newly  liberated  peasantry,  but  embracing  in  its  full  develop- 
ment every  grade  of  instruction,  and  all  classes  of  that  vast  empire. 
We  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  new  System  reported,  by  the  Com- 
mission in  1861, from  the  ^^Educational  Times.^^ 

The  scheme  proposed  by  the  Special  Oommission  embraces — 1.  Common  or 
National  Schools  for  the  poor — male  and  female.  2.  Progymnasiums  and 
Female  Schools  of  the  Second  Degree.  3.  Gjrmnasiums  and  Female  Schools  of 
the  First  or  Highest  Class.  4.  Private  Educational  Establishments  and  Private 
Teaching.    5.  Universities. 

For  the  general  regulation  of  these  Institutiona,  the  empire  is  divided  into 
"  Educational  Circles,"^  each  of  which  embraces  the  educational  establishments 
of  several  provinces,  and  is  placed  under  the  authority  of  a  Curator,  subordinate 
to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Under  the  immediate  authority  of  the 
Curator  of  the  Educational  Circle,  are  placed  in  each  province  a  Director  of  Na- 
tional Schools,  a  Director  of  Gymnashims,  an  Inspector  of  Progymnasiums,  and 
Directors  of  the  Female  Schools  of  the  First  and  Second  Categories.  Under 
tlie  authority  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Schools  in  each  Province,  are 
placed  all  the  National  Schools  in  his  District,  male  as  well  as  female;  the  Nor- 
mal or  Training  Schools,  all  the  private  schools,  and  all  the  private  tutors,  gov- 
ernesses, masters  and  mistresses  in  any  way  employed  in  education. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  maintain  the  connection  and  unity  of  these  various  educa- 
tional establishments,  and  for  tlie  development  and  dissemination  of  sound 
principles  and  methods  of  instruction,  Deliberative  Boards  are  established  in 
each  province,  under  the  designation  of  the  "School  Council  of  the  Province,*' 
in  which  all  these  functionaries  meet,  and  which  are  in  direct  communication 
with  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Naiiondl  Schools, 

rhe  National  Schools  have  a  course  of  education  determined  by  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction,  such  as  is  best  calculated  to  secure  the  object  aimed  at  in 
their  establishment,  which  is  described  to  be  "  the  moral  and  intellectual  educa- 
tion of  the  nation,  to  such  a  degree  that  every  one  shall  be  able  to  understand 
bis  rights  and  to  fulfill  his  duties  reasonably,  as  eveiy  man  oug^t  to  do." 

The  course  of  instruction  begms  with  Object-Lessons,  which  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed by — 1.  Religious  Knowledge ;  2.  The  Vernacular  Language,  Beading  and 
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Writing;  3.  Arithmetic;  and  4.  Singing.    The  principles  which  hare  guided 
the  CommiBsioners  in  their  selection  of  these  subjects  are  thus  explained: — 

*'  The  Object-Lessons  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  transition  from  the  natural 
method  of  education,  which  commences  from  the  Tery  birth  of  the  child,  to  the 
artificial  instruction  which  begins  at  school  The  chief  aim  of  these  Object' 
liessoDs  is  to  teach  the  child,  under  the  guidance  of  the  master,  to  examine 
from  erery  point  of  view,  atid  with  exactness  and  attention,  those  objects  upon 
which  he  previously  looked  alone,  and  saw  superficially ;  to  point  out  the  rela- 
tions between  these  objects  and  others,  and  define  their  immediate  use,  and  thus 
to  develop  in  the  pupil  the  power  of  distinguishing  in  such  objects  all  their  vari- 
ous characteristics,  and  consequently  to  accustom  him  to  form  well-grounded 
conceptions  on  every  subject. 

*'  The  instruction  in  religion  is  intended  to  develop  in  the  children  the  senti- 
ment of  piety,  to  root  firmly  in  their  hearts  love  of  God  and  love  of  their  neigh- 
bor, and  to  elevate  their  minds  to  every  thing  that  is  good  and  noble.  With 
:his  intention,  explanations  will  be  given  in  the  National  Schools  of  the  prind- 
oal  prayers,  and  the  Shorter  Catechism  and  a  short  BiUe  History  is  explained. 
ro  this  course  will  be  added  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  in  the 

issian  language,  and  the  explanation  of  the  Liturgy  and  the  signification  of 
ae  most  important  festivala    During  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  the  attention 
>f  the  pupils  wiU  be  principally  directed  to  the  most  important  features  of  the 
earthly  career  of  the  Saviour. 

"  The  immediate  aim  which  must  absolutely  be  attained  in  the  teaching  of 
the  vernacular  language  in  the  National  Schools,  consists ;  (a)  in  the  current 
reading  of  written  and  printed  matter  with  appropriate  expression,  the  correct 
accentuation  of  the  words,  and  a  pure  pronunciation,  free  firom  local  and  pro- 
vincial peculiarities;  and  (&)  in  the  acquisition  by  the  pupils  of  the  habit  of  cor- 
rect oral  and  written  expression  of  their  thoughts,  without  g^ss  orthographical 
errors.  Pupils  belonging  to  the  orthodox  persuasion  are  bound  also  to  undei^ 
bisthiction  in  the  reading  of  books  printed  in  the  Slavonic  character.  The  pho- 
netic mode  of  teaching  reading,  as  possessing  an  indisputable  superiority  in  an 
educational  point  of  view,  is  considered  preferable  to  the  syllabic  method.  In 
order  to  habituate  the  children  to  understand  what  they  read,  they  are  exer- 
cised, under  the  guidance  of  the  master,  in  the  explanation  of  a  particular  book, 
containing,  among  other  things,  the  most  indispensable  information  respecting 
natural  objects  and  phenomena,  and  the  principal  &cts  of  the  history  and  geog- 
raphy of  their  country.  With  this  reading  must  be  constantly  combined,  as 
&r  as  circumstances  will  allow,  a  detailed  but  elementary  commentary,  iamUiar- 
izing  the  pupils  with  the  local  situation  of  their  native  region,  wilh  its  natural 
productions  and  phenomena,  and  in  general  with  the  mode  of  life  existing 
there,  and  tending  to  dear  their  minds  of  prejudice  and  superstition. 

"  In  writing,  the  pupils  are  practiced  till  they  attain  a  dear,  legible,  regular, 
and  rapid  hand,  in  doing  which,  independently  of  the  due  gradation  and  regu- 
larity in  the  lessons,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  attitude  of  the 
writer,  and  the  proper  mode  of  holding  the  pen  or  slate-penciL  Together  with 
the  writing  lessons  are  carried  on  exercises  in  orthography,  and  instruction  in 
the  most  indispensable  portions  of  grammar. 

"Arithmetic  commences  with  numeration,  the  first  exercises  in  which  should 
be  made  by  means  of  tangible  objects  perceptible  to  the  bodily  senses^  and  also 
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bj  nwuis  of  the  abaau;  and  not  untQ  these  baye  beoome  fkmilUr  to  him  will 
the  pupil  make  aoquaintaiioe  with  the  signs  of  nombera,  i  &,  with  ciphers  and 
calculation  by  figures.  The  instruction  in  arithmetic,  properly  so  called,  will  be 
confined  to  the  four  rules  as  applied  to  simple  numbers,  denominations,  and 
fractions.  The  method  of  instruction  to  be  employed  is  strictly  practical,  and 
the  pupils  must  be  accustomed  fix>m  particular  examples  to  deduce  such  general 
applications  as  may  afterwards,  when  adapted  to  any  similar  case,  serve  them 
as  a  uniyersal  rule. 

"Instruction  in  church  chanting,  while  contributing  to  the  formation  of  a 
musical  ear  in  the  children,  will  become,  on  the  one  hand,  a  means  of  exciting 
feelings  of  religion  and  piety;  and,  on  the  other,  will  give  the  possibility  of 
forming,  fixnn  among  the  pupils,  good  singers  for  the  services  of  the  church.  In 
order  to  develop  the  children's  taste,  and  to  accustom  them  to  an  intellectual 
And  elegant  mode  of  parsing  their  leisure  time,  they  may  be  exercised  in  the 
singing  of  secular  music,  such  songs  being  selected  as  by  their  sobjects  and 
sentiment  correspond  with  the  educational  aims  of  the  school." 

In  the  National  Schools  for  g^rls,  the  same  subjects  are  to  be  gone  through, 
and  to  the  same  extent,  as  in  the  schools  for  boys;  but  in  addition  to  the 
former,  sewing  will  also  be  taught,  and  such  kmds  of  needlework  as  are  most 
indispensable  in  domestic  life.  In  schools  for  both  sexes,  g^rls  may  receive  in- 
struction till  they  attain  the  age  of  thirteen  years;  after  which  they  must  be  re- 
moved to  a  separate  school  The  number  of  schools  in  each  Province  of  the 
Empire  is  fixed  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  Provincial  Director  of  Schools 
and  the  community  of  the  district;  but  in  so  doing,  it  must  be  kept  in  view  that 
for  every  1,000  male  there  should  not  be  lees  than  one  National  School 

Private  individuals  or  associations  may  establish  National  Schools,  which 
must,  however,  be  subject,  like  other  schools,  to  the  control  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction ;  or  they  may  add,  at  their  own  expense,  complementary 
courses  of  instruction  in  schools  already  existing,  in  such  branches  of  education 
as  may  be  oonnidered  to  correspond  with  the  local  wants  and  requirements  of 
the  population.  Schools  for  the  poor  are  to  be  maintained  by  a  tax  on  the 
population  of  the  district,  and  each  school  must  be  provided  with  a  teacher  of 
religion  from  the  local  clergy,  and  a  teadier  for  secular  subjects,  who  must  have 
completed  a  course  of  truining  in  a  Normal  School  or  Teachers'  Institute.  The 
salary  of  such  teachers  must  be  guaranteed  by  the  community,  and  must  not 
be  under  250  rubles  per  annum  in  towns,  200  rubles  in  villages,  for  secular 
teachers,  and  80  rubles  in  towns,  and  50  rubles  in  villages,  for  religious  teachers. 

Teachert^  JiuUitties. 

Normal  Schools  or  Teachers'  Institutes  are  established  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  for  the  tniining  and  instruction  of  teachers  for  National  Schools.  The 
course  of  education  extends  over  three  sessions  of  six  months  each.  The  sub- 
jects of  instruction  are — Religion,  Pedagogy,  the  yemacuhir  Language,  His- 
tory, Geography  combined  with  Statics,  Physics  and  Natural  History,  Arith- 
metic and  Geometry,  Writing  and  Geometrical  Drawing;  Singing,  Gymnastics, 
and  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

Progymnanuma, 

These  institutions,  to  which  there  are  no  predae  equivalents  in  this  countiy, 
representing  the  second  degree  in  the  system  of  general  education,  are  designed 
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to  afford  a  more  complete  and  varied  coorse  of  inRtraction  than  the  National 
Schools,  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  institntions  forming  a  transition  be- 
tween them  and  the  gymnasiums  In  each  progymnasium  there  moat  be  seven 
teachers,  exclusive  of  the  masters  for  singing  and  gymnastics.  The  subjects  of 
instruction  comprise— Religion,  the  Russian  Language.  Mathematics,  the  Natur- 
al  Sciences,  Geography,  History,  the  German  Language,  the  French  Language, 
Writing,  Geometrical  and  other  Drawing,  and  Singing.  The  subjects  of  study 
are  obligatory  on  all  the  pupils,  excepting  the  foreign  languages,  which  are 
learned  by  such  only  as  desire  to  do  so. 

Oymnariums, 

The  Gymnasiums,  the  third  and  highest  grade  of  schools,  and  serving,  like 
our  g^mmar  and  foundation  schools,  mainly  as  preparatory  institutions  to  the 
universities,  are  divided  into  two  classes — Philological  and  ReaL  In  addition  to 
the  subjects  common  to  both  classes  and  to  the  progymnasiums,  there  is  g^ven 
in  the  latter  a  more  complete  and  detailed  course  of  Natural  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics; and  in  the  former  the  Greek  language  and  a  more  detailed  course  in 
Latin.  Supplementary  courses  may  be  opened  in  the  gymnasiums  and  progym- 
nasiums, according  to  local  requirements,  in  any  of  tiie  following  subjects : — 
Law,  Technology,  Agricultural  Economy,  the  Art  of  Construction,  the  Method 
of  distinguishing  the  quality  of  Goods,  Book-keeping,  Hygienics,  Foreign  Lan- 
guages other  than  tliose  taught  in  the  regular  course ;  and  in  general  all  appli- 
cations of  science  to  manufactures,  trade  and  commerce. 

Both  the  Gymnasiums  and  Progymnasiums  are  supported  by  the  State,  but 
the  education  is  not  gratuitous — each  pupil  paying  a  fixed  fee,  according  to  a 
regulated  scale  of  payment  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Femaie  SchooU, 

Female  Schools  are  divided  into  three  categories:  (1.)  National  Schools;  (2.) 
Schools  of  the  Second  Category,  corresponding  to  the  Prog3rmnasium  for  boys ; 
and  (3.)  Schools  of  the  First  Category,  corresponding  to  the  Gymnasium.  DiA 
fering  fVom  each  other  only  in  the  extent  of  the  course  of  instruction  given  in 
them,  all  these  schools  have,  nevertheless,  one  and  the  same  object — that  of 
*'  communicating  to  their  pupils  such  a  religious,  moral  and  intellectual  educa- 
tion as  may  be  required  from  every  woman,  and  especially  from  one  destined 
to  become  a  wife  and  a  mother." 

Female  National  Schools  are  founded  and  directed  on  precisely  similar  princi- 
ples with  National  Schools  destined  for  the  education  of  children  of  the  male 
sex.  Schools  of  the  Second  and  First  Category  are  placed  under  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Curators  of  Educational  Circles,  and  are  established  in  such 
towns  and  places  only  where  there  may  appear  a  reasonable  probability  of 
guaranteeing  their  existence  by  means  of  the  sums  paid  for  tuition  only. 

Private  SchooU  and  PrivaU  Teaching, 

The  right  of  opening  a  private  Day  or  Boarding  School  is  open  to  all  subjects 
of  the  Russian  Empire  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  holding 
a  certificate  entitling  them  at  least  to  the  designation  of  domestic  tutors  or  gov- 
ernesses. All  such  schools  are,  however,  to  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  tho 
Directors  of  Schools  for  each  Province. 

Persons  opening  Private  Boarding  or  Day  Schools  without  the  permissicMn  of 
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fhe  School  authorities,  or  teaching  in  them  without  the  proper  certificates  giving 
them  the  right  to  do  so,  are  liable,  for  the  first  offense,  to  a  pecuniary  fine^in 
the  former  case  of  160  rubles,  and  in  the  latter  of  76  rubles— the  amount  to  go 
to  a  fund  in  aid  of  domestic  tutors  and  goyemesses.  The  Directors  of  Schools 
in  the  respective  Provinces  are  bound,  so  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to 
visit  all  private  schools  within  their  district,  and  report  upon  their  management 

The  right  of  giving  instruction  in  private  houses  is  open  to  all  persons  with- 
out distinction  who  possess  the  confidence  of  parents.  The  designation  of 
domestic  Thitor^  and  the  privileges  attaching  thereto,  are  exdusivelj  reserved  to 
those  persons  who  possess  a  testimonial  certifying  that  they  have  completed  the 
course  of  a  recognized  university — Russian  or  foreign. 

The  designation  of  domestic  Teacher  is  given  to  such  persons  only  as  have 
completed  the  full  course  of  instruction  in  a  gymnasium,  or  who  have  under- 
gone in  the  gymnasium  the  examination  corresponding  to  that  course. 

Univerritiea, 

The  Universities  embrace  the  usual  course  of  studies  in  institutions  of  a  simi- 
lar character  in  this  country,  with  some  additional  chairs  for  special  subjects — 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Pedagogy,  or  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Edu- 
cation, Geography,  and  Archaeology  and  the  Histoiy  of  the  Arts.  The  Teach- 
ers are  divided  on  the  plan  of  the  German  Universities  into  Professors,  Ordinary 
and  Extraordinary;  Docents,  Senior  and  Junior;  Lecturers,  Private-Docents 
and  Teachers  of  the  Art&  The  Degrees  conferred  are  those  of  Candidate,  Mas- 
ter, and  Doctor. 

Eights  and  Privikges  of  Teachers, 

All  persons  serving  in  National  Schools,  Teachers*  Institutes,  and  Gymna- 
siums, and  all  persons  holding  a  diploma  entitling  them  to  the  designation  of 
Domestic  Tutor  or  Teacher,  of  either  sex,  are  considered  in  the  service  of  the 
State.  They  have  a  right  to  a  pension  after  serving  a  certain  period,  and  may 
receive  medal^  pecuniary  rewards,  and  orders  for  distinguished  services,  in  con- 
formity with  the  regulations  laid  down  for  the  government  of  the  Civil  Service 
generally. 

Directors  of  gymnasiums,  and  Inspectors  of  boarding-houses  in  gymnasiums, 
of  separate  progymnasiums  and  Teachers'  Institutes,  as  well  as  all  the  teachers 
in  these  scholastic  institutions,  including  among  them  also  the  religious  instruc- 
tor, and  tlie  teacher  of  ordinary  and  geometrical  drawing  and  writing,  and  all 
the  ushers  and  inspectors  of  day  scholars,  likewise  Directors  and  Inspectors  of 
National  Schools,  are  rewarded,  on  their  retirement  from  their  functions  after 
twenty  years  of  irreproachable  service,  with  pensions  amounting  to  one-half; 
and  after  twenty-five  years,  amounting  to  the  whole  salary  received  by  them. 

The  teachers  and  religious  instructors  of  National  Schools,  after  completing 
twenty-five  years'  service,  receive,  in  the  form  of  pension,  two-thirds  of  the  an- 
nual amount  of  their  salaries ;  and  this  pension  is  paid  them  independent  of 
tlieir  salary,  if  they  continue  in  the  service. 

The  families  of  deceased  Teachers,  entitled  to  a  pension  by  right  of  service^ 
receive  the  full  pension,  one-half  going  to  the  widow  as  long  as  she  remains 
unmarried,  and  the  other  half  to  the  children. 

Domestic  Tutors,  Grovemesses,  and  Private  Teachers  of  both  sexes,  holding 
diplomas,  are  entitled  to  pension  after  twenty-five  years  of  service,  the  amount 
of  which  is  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instmction. 
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Berlin,  Artillery  and  EnfiDOMt  Sebod  at,  301,  ISL 

Cadet  Houses,  301,  310. 

Suff  School,  390, 305. 
Berthollet,  56. 
Besout,  81. 
Bible,  on  Filial  Obedimee.  03. 

How  far  used  in  learning  to  rand,  4731 
Bifurcation,  in  French  Lyc6es,  47. 
Biography  of  8.  Appleton,  403. 

E.  Bailey,  430. 
Biot,  57. 

Blackboard,  need  by  Comenios,  648. 
BooiU,  H.,  Study  ot  German  Lang,  in  GyiHM>hiin,4W 
Books,  See  Text-books. 
Boston  Grammar  Scboob,  701,  719. 
Boeton  High  School  for  Girls,  435. 

Report  on.  by  Mayor  Quincy,  435. 

Review  of,  do.,  436. 
Boston  Latin  School,  590, 550. 

Under  Master  Cheever,  533. 
**  "*     Gardner,  555. 

Regulations  in  1861. 557. 

Mr.  EvereU  on,  556. 
Boston,  Normal  Institute  for  Physical  Trainiqg^  606L 

Origin,  Organization,  and  Beeulta,  666. 
Bourses,  358,  364, 374. 
Bowdoin  Grammar  School,  709. 
Break  downs  in  Polytechnic,  85. 

**         *•       at  Berlin,  335. 
Brawer,  T.  M.,  on  UuincySchocd,  713. 
Brest,  Naval  School  at,  363. 
Bridges,  School  for  Engineeia  of,  80. 

Instruction  at  Metz,  184,  813. 
Brigade  School,  151. 
Buffun,  on  Style  in  Composition,  404. 
Buildings,  for  Polytechnic,  70. 

Artillery  at  Metz,  13a 

BL  Cyr,  330. 

Cadet  Hoosea  ok  Berlin,  313. 

Artillery  **       »7. 

Orphan-bouse  at  Potsdam,  337. 

Construction  of  MiliUry,  900. 

Cadet  Corps  in  Prussia,  310. 
Cadet  Houses  in  Prussia,  301. 
Cady,  I.  F.,  Article  by,  561 
Colkins,  N.  A.^n  Object  Teoehinf , 
Calorimetry,  133. 
Cannon,  102,  3U0. 
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Ctrtridmft,  903. 
Capo  d^  btria,  Count,  573. 
Caaerninent,  60. 
Caitrametation,  183. 
Cataehwinc  by  Taacher,  494. 
Cavalry  School*— France,  ^35^  94S. 
Centur  ClaMM,  314. 
Censures,  or  predicates,  990. 
Certificates,  304. 
Channing,  VV.  E.,  453. 

Nature  and  Dicnity  of  Teacher*s  Oillea,  453. 

True  Aim  of  Education,  454. 

Professional  School  fur  Teachers,  455. 

Legislative  Action  for  Common  School,  450. 

Public  Lands  for  Education,  457. 
Chemistry,  46. 

Childhood,  Laws  of,  609,  629. 
Chinese  Proverb  on  Filial  Obedience,  407. 

Alphabet-teachinf ,  503. 
Cbrcstomathies,  585b 
Cicero,  409. 
Clairaut,  91. 

Classical  Instruction,  56L 
Classification  at  Polytechnic,  09, 80. 

Mats,  147. 

8t  Cyr,  938. 

S;afl[;  953,  958. 
Co-eflScients  of  Influence,  09.  147, 938,  958. 
Cntus,  or  Course  of  Study  at  Berlin,  35L 
Colberg,  MiliUry  School  at,9M. 
Cleobutus,  G.,  and  Common  Schools  in  Greece,  579. 
Color,  liCsson  on,  614. 
Comenius,  J.  A.,  Educational  Labors  of,  634. 

Pupil  of  Bacon*s  Philosophy,  047. 

Orbis  Pictus,  translated  by  Hoole,  647. 
Commissiuns— Military.  Prussia,  994. 
Commissior  m  Military  Eklucution,  Enf Ibh,  8. 
Common  Schools  in  Greece,  573. 
Common  Schools,  LegisUtive  aid  for,  450. 

Defined  and  Limited,  470. 

Graromrr  in,  471. 
Com|ietition,  System  of,  8, 85, 973,  390. 
Composition  on  Military  Subjects,  309,331. 
Conceptions,  608. 
Construction,  908, 919. 
Conduct,  151.  937. 
Cc»ntents  of  Number  XXVUI.,  5. 
"       XXIX.,  40L 

Polytechnic  School,  53. 

Speciiil  Military  Schools  in  Franoe,  133 
Prussia.  277. 
Corps  of  Guards  at  Potsdam, 245. 
Cosmofrniihv,  46. 
Cost  or  BAilitary  Schools,  France,  10. 

Prussia,  296. 
Council  of  Improvement,  50. 
Country  Life,  Value  of  to  a  Child,  490. 
Cowley,  A.,  Memoir.  651. 

Plan  of  a  Philosophical  College,  651. 
Credit  System— French,  75,  80,  lS3,  19L 

Prussian,  299. 
Crosby,  A.,  quoted,  611. 
Curatorium.  396, 353. 

Daily  Routine  at  Polytechnic,  7S. 

Mets,  140. 

St.  Cyr.  256. 

SUiT,  253. 

Cadet  Houses,  317. 

Artillery  at  Berlin,  371. 

Division,  32 J. 

Orphan-huuse,  34  L 
Dative  Case,  in  the  German  Lanynafe,  46S. 
Degree  in  Science,  50. 
Depot  de  la  Guerre,  946. 
Descriptive  Geometry,  45, 97. 
Dialing,  107. 
Diesterweg.A.,  Teacher's  Guide,  411. 

Exercises  in  Intuition  and  Speaking,  411. 

Deficiencies  of  his  own  Early  Education,  414. 
Dice,  with  Letters  of  Alphabet,  599. 
Dictation  and  Copying,  479. 


I  Diflerential  Calculus,  91. 
Discipline,  994.  314. 

Disciplinary  Value  of  Classica]  Studies,  5<IL 
Division  Schools  of  Prussia,  989, 991,  390. 

History,  989,  993.339. 

Building,  4be.,  332. 

Studies,  39L 

PupiU,  391. 

TeaehetSjSO. 

Defects,  393. 
Dodge,  A.  W.,  on  E.  Bailey,  440. 
Domestic  Life.  390, 339. 
Douai,  first  French  Artillery  School,  137. 
Drawing,  Preparatory.  46. 

Geometrical,  97.  23^ 

Topographical.  194. 

Military,  175,  179, 304. 
Dumh-Bells,  material,  size,  weiriit.  678i. 

Lewis'  New  Exercises  with,  687. 
Dynamics,  119. 

Ecole  Royale  MiliUire,  925. 
Education,  Military,  3. 

French,  10. 

Prussian,  984. 
Education,  True  Aim  of,  454,  005,  6SB,  799k 

Public,  Public  Lands  for,  457. 
ElecUicity,  193. 
ElemenUry  Schools,  338, 343, 757.735. 

Grammar  in,  465. 
Ellis,  R.,  on  Boston  Grammar  Schools,  719. 
Employment  on  leaving  Military  Schools, 
Emulation  in  French  ^hools,  373. 

Prussian,  348. 
Etigineers,  rank  in  France,  974. 

PruMia,  382. 

Schools  for  in  France,  137, 937. 

Prussia,  324,  367. 
EquiUtion,241. 
Equilibrium  of  Forces,  109. 
Essays  on  Military  Sobieeta,  331. 
Etat  Major  in  French  Service,  944. 
Everett,  E.,  Remarks  on  Boston  Latin  School, 

on  Everett  School- house,  791. 

on  Female  Education.  793. 
Everett  Grammar  Schfx>l>house,  790. 
Examination,  Entrance,  78,  933,  993,  308,  348b 

Yearly^m 

Final,  77. 

Promotion,  154. 

Oral,  81. 

Written,  995.  303,  330. 
Exercises  in  Thinking,  414. 

Practical,  415. 
Expense  of  Military  Schools— Franoe,  lOL 

Prussia.  996. 

to  Foreigners,  311. 

Failures  in  Entrance  Examination,  70. 

Final,  85. 
Faith  and  Love  in  Edooatioo,  005. 
Farriers,  School  for,  944. 
Farmers,  470. 
Female  Education  in  Boston,  435,  783. 

breece,  900. 

Russia,  798. 

Everett  on,  733. 
Fencing,  391. 

Fichte,  on  Learning  by  Heut,  417, 4901 
Field  Artillery,  170. 

Fortifications,  185, 307. 
Forces  in  Machines,  111. 
Foreign  Students  In  Military  SehooK  Hi. 
Form  and  Sixe,  Lesson  on,  619. 
Fortification,  189,  307. 

Field.  185,  307. 

Permanent,  180, 306. 

Practical  Exereises,  386, 399. 
France,  Military  System  and  School,  7. 

Authorities  respecting,  8. 

Contents  of  Treatise  on,  0,  53, 13IL 
Frederick  WiUiam,  984. 
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Frederick  the  Great,  98S,  US. 
Free  Competition,  57,  8S. 
Free  Pteees,  349. 
Free  School!  in  Enf  lend,  593. 

Virginia,  5:13. 

Manachusntu,  533. 

Connecticut,  533. 
French  Ijniijruafe  in  German  Bohoob,  30L 
Friedlander,  HiitorTofPrunian  War  School  984. 
Fruerbach,  L^  Object  Teacbiof,  411,  4S3. 

Enential  Organs  of  Philoaopby,  4S3. 

Galvanism,  134. 

General  Education,  4,  S84,  310. 

Geodesy.  J  97. 

Geogrnphy.  301. 

Geology.  300. 

Geological  Excursion,  90S. 

Geometry,  21. 3ii.  97. 

German  Language  in  French  8chools740,  917,  933. 

German  Laniefuage  in  German  Schools,  460 

Office  of  Schools  in  relation  to.  464. 

Ct>mmon  Schools,  464. 

Teachers*  Seminaries,  484. 

Gymniisia,  493. 

Higher  Burgher  School,  590. 

Uiiiversitr,  534. 
Gillespie.  VV.  M..  11. 
Governesses  in  Russia,  73. 
Graded  Schools,  Plans  of  School-houses  for,  701. 
Grammar  School,  Original  Idea  of,  713. 
Grammar,  when  and  where  Taught,  466. 

Becker  on,  464. 

Grimm,  466. 
Gun-carriages,  16.'i. 
Gunpowil«r,  .Manufacture  of,  88,  304. 
Gotzenger.  Style  and  Exercises,  500. 
Greece,  Modern,  57J. 

Education  under  Turkish  Rule.  571. 

System  of  Public  Instruction  under  King  Otho^  573. 

Cuminon,  or  Elementary,  573. 

Secondary,  5HI. 

Real,  or  Scientific,  580. 

Higher,  for  Girls,  50O. 

Orphan  Houses,  591. 

University  of  Athens,  50L 

Territ  iriul  Divisions,  574. 

Teachers.  577. 

Examinations,  578. 

Teachers  Seminary  at  Athens,  579. 

Course  of  Study.  584. 

Private  Schools.  583. 

ecclesiastical  Schools,  588. 

BenefHcton  of  Education,  590. 
Greek  Religion,  574. 
Gymnnsitim  in  Prussia,  300,  315,  499 

m  Greece,  .581. 

in  Russia,  738. 
Gymnastics  in  France,  339,  358. 

School  for.  at  Vincennes  965. 
Gymnastics,  The  .New;,  by  0.  Lewis,  665. 

Normal  Institute  for.  in  Boston,  666. 

Wand  Exercises,  668. 

Dumb- Bells.    "    677. 

Hanlon,  W.,  the  Gymnast,  679. 

Harkness,  Prof.,  Text-books  by  567. 

Harnisch,  Dr.,  345. 

Hartlib    S.,  .Memoir,  649. 

Heart.  Learning  bjf  and  with,  417. 

Heat,  119. 

Hegener.  T.,  Instr'n.  in  Written  Langiia(a,  479,  478. 

Health,  true  measure  of,  680. 

Hellenic  Schools,  581. 

Helldorf.  History  of  Berlin  Artillenr  School,  SSL 

Hiecke,  Instruction  in  German,  504 

High  German  Language,  495. 

Hippology,  343. 

Ilisher  Burgher  School,  591. 

Books  relating  to,  SfiB. 

Differs  from  Gymnasium,  593. 


History,  General,  303. 

in  the  Reading  Books  of  diflVreot  NatkMM,  47tti 
Holfmeister,  433. 
Hollebeo,  Col.  von,  348. 
Home  and  Colonial  Infant  Bebool  Soeialy,  MS. 

Training  School  of,  643. 
Hongeamp,  F.  C,  475. 
Hoote,  C,  Memoir,  647. 

Translation  of  Comeoins'  Orbis  Fietns,  M6L 

Extracts  from,  646. 
Horn-book,  597. 
Hours  of  Attendance,  Aus.,  in  Polytaehnie,  77. 

Artillery  and  Engineers  at  Metx,  145. 

SUfT  at  Paris,  9a2. 

St.  Cyr.  334. 

Cadet  School  at  Berlin,  317. 
Human  Body,  as  Material  for  Teaehinf,  488L 
Humphrey,  U.,  Address  at  Westfieid,  605. 
Huntington,  Dr.,  oo  S.  Appleton,  405. 
Hydraulics,  1 15. 

Hydraulic  Coostructiooa,  319,  367. 
Hydrodynamics,  117. 
Hydrograpbers,  88. 
Hydrostatics,  117. 

Idiomatie  and  Gramnatinal  Forms,  564. 
Illustratioos,  Portraiu,  1,  401. 

School  Architecture,  541,  559,  653  607. 

Horn-book,  598. 

Primer,  600. 

New  Gvmnasties,  665. 
Infantry,  Schools  for  Olfieeis  in, 995. 
Inspection  of  French  Military  Schools,  8. 

PruMian,  350. 
Integral  Calculus,  93. 
Intellect,  Exereises  for,  418, 
Interrogations,  G6n6rales,  74. 

Particulieres,  74. 
Intuition,  414,  419. 

Faculty  of,  419. 

Kinds,' 435. 

Sentient,  435. 

Mathematical,  495. 

Moral  and  Religious,  496. 

Esthetic,  437. 

Highest  Human  Ideal,  497. 

Social,  437. 

Realized  in  the  Teacher,  498. 
Intuitional  Exercises,  411,  418. 

Embrace  Percept*n.,Coacept*n.,  and  ExpnHioa,41t 

Seeinc.  Hearing,  and  Expressing,  491. 
Iron,  W  orkiiig  in,  300. 
Irregular  Schools  in  Greece,  574. 

Johannes,  P.,  on  Education  in  Grseea,  57L 
Jones,  M.  E.  M.,  Iaws  of  Childhood,  639. 

Labors  of,  at  Oswego,  643. 
Junior  Department,  in  French  Military  Schools,  Sm 

Kehrein,  J.,  German  Reader,  487. 

Kinematics,  105. 

Knowledge,  Love  of,  630. 

Kokonis,  J.,  Manual  of  Monitorial  Method,  977. 

Kriegs-School  at  Berlin,  339. 

Laboratory,  389. 

La  F16che,  MiliUry  Orphan  School  at. 

La  Grange,  58. 

Lands,  Public,  457. 

Landsturm,  Prussian,  989. 

Landwehr,  383. 

Language,  Relations  to  Lofie,  46J. 

Feeling  of,  464. 

Oral  and  Written,  464,  466 

Scientific  Treatment,  468. 

First  Elements,  how  mastered,  47& 

Historical  Development,  490. 
Language,  Primary  Lesson  oo,  633 
La  Place,  58. 
Latin  Language  in  Lyc6es,  48. 

German  Military  Schools,  301 
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,  Caliora  of,  411. 

Avenues  to  the  Mind,  411,  <EMI. 
Sham  Sicfe,  174.  817,  381. 
Sheldon,  £.  A.,  Lebon  of,  at  Oiw^go,  M3. 
Shelb,  LeMon  on,  619. 

Shurtleff;  N.  B.,  oo  Beaton  Latin  Bebool,  S5B. 
Shuttleworth,  Sir  J.  K^  on  SpeUing  and  Beading,  004. 
Side-arma,  30tt. 
Siese,  387. 

Artillery,  909. 
Singing  in  Oymnaitie  Sebooii,  98S. 
Size,  Leison  on,  68S. 
SiLeleton  Map*,  347. 
Sleeping  Roomi,  347. 
Small  Armi,  103,  30tf. 
Solon,  409. 

Solids.  Lesfon  on,  085. 
Sfienking  Exercises,  4S1. 
Sfiecial  Corps  Examination,  3S0. 
StaflT  in  French  Senrice,  945. 

Prussian  *'      395. 

SuflT  School  at  Paris,  Buildings,  SIR 

Officers  in  Command,  948. 

Instruction,  280. 

Studiee,  950. 

Examinations,  953. 
StafT  School  at  BerlinjaSO, 30S. 

Histiry,  Buildings,  390. 

Exsmmations,  £ntranoe,  330. 
Final,  335. 

Sludie*,  397. 

Profenurs  and  Students,  306. 

Lectures,  3.19. 

Practical  Work,  333. 

Promotion,  336. 
Sunding  Army  in  Prance,  960. 

Prussia,  9ril. 
9tere<itomy,  97. 

Statistics  of  Common  Schools  in  Oraeee,  578. 
Stiehl,  K.,  on  Prussian  Normal  SolMola,  480. 
Stimulus  to  Study  in  Polytechnic,  69,  84. 

Prussia,  390. 
Strategy,  184. 
Strong  and  Health,  683. 

'*  and  Flexibility,  679. 
Stud,  Model,  at  Saumurf944. 
Studies,  in  Polvtecbnic,  77, 79, 80. 

Metz,  142,  156. 

St,  (;yr,  934. 

SUfT,  250. 

Berlin  Cadet  Sobool,  315. 
Division,  321. 
Artillery,  3tr7. 
Eii|!ineur!(,  lt73. 
Slafi*  Schfral,  339,  397, 
Style  in  Written  Language.  494. 
Sullivan,  on  Teaching  Spelling,  601. 
Supervimun  of  Schools  in  Greece,  575. 
Supreme  Military  Examination  Board,  904. 

Studies,  95U. 
Survey  tii<r.  I'M,  309. 
Swimming,  241,  271. 
Sword-knot  Kiisign,  990,  999. 
Syllabic  .Spelling,  604. 
Sympatliy,  a  Law  of  Childhood,  639. 

Tactics,  182,  259,  306,  378. 

Tasks,l5a. 

Taste,  Lesson  on,  615. 

Teachers,  Proportion  to  Pupils,  78. 

Teacher's  Otfire,  Dignity  of,  453,  799. 

Training,  455,  650,  799. 

Dependence  on  God,  648. 
Teacners  in  (>reec«,  575. 

Rersters  kept  by,  577. 

in  Russia,  729. 
Teachers'  Seminaries.  466, 655, 797. 

German  I^anguage  in,  489. 
Telegraphic  Service,  90. 
Tellkampf,  H.,  on  Higher  Burgher  Sohoob,  SSI. 
Text-books  exeluded  Tron  Polytechnic,  66. 


Text-booka,  Latin  and  Greek,  507. 

Theology,  in  Early  Military  Bcbooia,«4. 

Thermometer,  190. 

Thermoscope,  120. 

Thierseh,  F.,  on  Classical  Schools,  504. 

Thinking,  Exereises  in,  468. 

Thoroughness  and  Superficiality,  401^ 

Thread,  or  Programme  of  Leetore, 

Tobacco  Service  in  France,  8tt. 

Tools  300 

Topo^phy^  194,  954,  955. 

Town  and  Countrv  Children,  490. 

Training,  Early  use  of  Word.  648. 

Translation  from  Greek  and  Latin  : 

Value  of  in  the  acquisition  of  a  Vemaeolar,4 

Accompanied  with  perusal  of  NatiTe  Aathon. 
**  ^     Cumpoaition  in  Vemaeolai 

Idiomatic,  564. 

Liberal,  or  Verbal,  564. 
Trigonometrical  Survey,  985. 
Trigonometry,  38,  40,  W8. 
Trotzendorf,  on  Catechising,  494. 
Turkish  Dominion  in  Greece,  571. 

Understanding  and  Memory,  647. 
Uniforms  of  Military  StudenU  at.  315,  39R 
Union  School,  Original  Idea,  701. 

Plans  of  School-houses  for,  701. 
United  States,  MiliUry  Education,  3. 

Public  High  Schools,  Preparatory,  4. 

Special  State  Militarv  Sclux^  4. 
Universities  in  Russia,  f 2& 
University  at  Athens,  591. 

Vacation  in  MiliUry  Scboob,  151. 
Vernacular  Language  in  Russian  Sehoc^  79R 

in  Germany.  496 
Verrier,  on  Polytechnic,  13. 
Veterinary  Art,  Course  of,  220. 
Vienna,  War  School,  2H5. 
Vincenncs,  School  of  Musketry,  965. 

Militarv  Gvmna«tirs,  965. 
Vocation  of  Pupils,  521. 

Wackemagel,  P.,  Instruction  in  Veraaealar,  4K 

W.,  525. 
Walks  with  Pupils,  415. 
Wand  Ezerciies,  686. 

Illustrations,  688. 
War  Schools  at  Berlin,  399, 393. 

Depot  at  Paris,  246. 
Welier,  on  Practical  and  Abstract  Exsreiaea.  4 
Wel»ter,  I).,  on  Common  Schools  of  N.  Englai 
Weekly  Scheme  of  Study,  345,  3jtf. 
Weijrht#,  in  Gymnostics,  678. 

Light  and  Heavy,  Parties,  679. 
Westfield,  Normal  School  at,  652. 

Plans  of  Buildings,  654. 

(^•iirwof  Kfmlv,  lyKl. 
>Vindship,  Dr.,  the  Lifter,  679. 
Withdm.wal  from  Military  Service,  33P. 
Wood  Cuts.  New  Gvmnastics.  668,  687. 

Boston  Latin  School,  541,  552. 

Grammar  $>chiMiW,  700,  7(12. 

Westfield  Normal  School.  653. 

Horn- book  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  55R. 
Woodward,  H.,  a  Teacher  in  1658, 648. 

on  Pictorial  Illnttrations,  648. 
Wrnni,  M.,  Benefactor  of  Educetioo,  50L 
Wrestling.  2tW. 
Writinir  and  Written  Language,  474. 

Objeota  in  Acquiring,  474. 

Dictation  Exercises,  400. 
Written  Literature,  467. 

Instruction,  479. 
Worst,  R.,  463. 

Xenopbon*s  Memorabilia,  460l 

Zschokke,  Filial  Obedience,  410. 
Zeller,  Carl  Augustus,  641. 
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